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assistant to the magistrate, said, You are sent for to know by what authority 
you are in these districts.” 

905. Did you make any answer? — I replied, ” I request to see the copy 
of the warrant for my arrest.” 

906. In fact, you answered the questions by putting of a question to the 
magistrate, and did not give him any answer to his questions ? — I did so, 
as I understand it is the birthright of a Briton not to be put on any trial or 
interrogatory until a specific charge is brought against him. 

907. Was not the charge against you specific ; namely, that of residing 
without a license within the district?— To this hour I have not seen any such 
charge. 

908. You mentioned an appeal to Sir Thomas Munro in the year 1826 j 
did you receive no answer to any of your applications ?— I have received two 
letters from the honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George. 

909. Will you state the contents of that dated the 6th of February 1827? 
—1 do not find it. 

910. Did you receive any communications from the governor, or any of 
his officers, on the 6th of February 1827, to this effect; that if the collector 
had dealt illegally with you, he was amenable for it to the zillah court in 
which you resided ?— Yes, I did receive that letter. 

911. What did you do upon receiving that letter ?— I replied to it : 

No. 2. — “ Chaniier, Escj., Acting Revenxic Secretary of the Government, 

Fort St. George. 

“ Siu: “ Vepery, 14th of February 1827. 

“ I am honoured with your letter of the 6th instant. I begged of government that 

I might receive information concerning tlie constitution and regulation of the chank 

fisiiery of llamnad : your reply seems for this information to refer me to the printed 

copies of the regulations. I beg to state, that in those regulations I find implied 

t )rohibitions of such monopoly, but no shadow showed of sanction for it. I beg the 
lonourablc the Governor in Council will be pleased to cause inquiry into the existing 
monopoly of chank shells under the presidency, also into the powers of a renter at 
Ramnad for the support of a monopoly of chanks.” 

912. What steps did you take in consequence of this communication from 
the government at Madras, directing you to prefer your complaint to the 
zillah court ? — In the first place, my belief is that the reference was against 
the act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III. ; and with the permission of the Com- 
mittee I will produce the opinion of Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, advo- 
cate-general of the Company, on this point, as submitted to him by the 
Bengal government, concerning the possibility of one European impleading 
another in the courts of the Company. 

913. Have you got that opinion ? — I can produce it. 

914. How long had you resided at Ramnad without a license from the 
government?— From the beginning of 1823 until the end of 1827. 

915. You 
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luf n-l r, decreased during your stay? — During the time of my stay they had rather 
tti one, .sfj. jj^pfgased, but previously they had been much larger. 

1049. In what manner is cotton cultivated and brought into the market of 
Calcutta ; have Europeans any share in the culture of it ? — No ; I believe 
that is entirely carried on by natives. The Europeans who deal in it have 
merely the collection of it, and perhaps the further cleaning of it after it 
comes into their possession, and the packing of it for export. 

1050. Could cotton be exported from India to this country unless it was 
screwed and packed by English machinery ? — No, it could not be sent unless 
it was compressed to a much smaller compass than it is in at the time of the 
purchase. 

1051. Is that done by an hydraulic press ? — It is by a screw-press. They 
have hydraulic presses at Bombay, I understand, but they have not at 
Calcutta. 

1052. What is the quality of Bengal cotton compared with American ? — It 
is much inferior to the lowest kind of American. 

1053. In what respect ? — In shortness of staple, and being so much more 
dirty than American cotton is. 

1054. Have those defects been remedied at all within the last few years ? 
— No, they have not been remedied in the culture : the dirtiness of it has 
been partially remedied by great care in the selection, when Europeans have 
purchased it. 

1055. Do you know of any attempt by an European to cultivate cotton r 
— I never knew of any extensive attempt. A friend of mine, who resided 
at Benares, got a few seeds, I believe, of Brazil cotton, and cultivated them 
in his garden there for two or three successive years, and produced three 
bales of cotton at last, which he sent down to Calcutta for shipment for 
England. 1 was to have shipped them to Liverpool, but they arrived too 
late for the vessel I had, and they were sent to London, where he informed 
me that they sold for a shilling a pound, at the time that Indian cotton gene- 
rally was between four-pence and five-pence. 

1056. Has the quantity of sugar increased or decreased ? — The quantity 
of sugar has rather increased. 

1057. What causes have prevented its greater increase ?— -Its quality is so 
inferior, generally, to West-India sugar, that it cannot be brought into com- 
petition extensively with that. 

1058. Why ? — Because the grain is inferior ; it is so imperfectly manufac- 
tured ; the grain of it is so much less ; it is so much less perfectly freed from 
impurities in the manufacture. 

1059. Is it naturally inferior owing to the climate, or only from the defect 
of the manufacture? — I am told that the sugar-cane is as good in Bengal as 

in 
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1SS8. Has the commercial intercourse between Bombay and the United 
Kingdom increased, or otherwise, since the opening of the trade to this 
country ? — It has increased very considerably, I thinL 

1229. What are at present the principal staple articles of import from 
Great Britain into Bombay ? — Metals of all descriptions, woollens, cottons, 
and cotton-yarn. 

1230. On your first arrival at Bombay in the year 1816, was the consump- 
tion of British cotton fabrics then considerable ?— It was very trifling. 

1231. What number of Indian merchants in the habit of dealing in British 
piece goods, were there in the bazaar of Bombay, when you arrived at that 
place in 1816 ? — Only one. I understand that question to refer to a retailer 
from the importer. 

1232. Had you much difficulty in disposing of your early investments ? 
-—Yes, we had, and principally from that circumstance. 

1233. By what means, or owing to what causes, has the consumption since 
become so considerable ? — I think the great cheapness is the principal cause 
of the increase of consumption, the very low price at which we can now 
afford them from this country. 

1234. Is it in any respect owing to the pains which have been taken to 
adapt them to the wants of a particular consumption? — Certainly, to some 
extent : we make the goods now exactly to imitate the native goods. 

1235. Were you witness to the first importation of British cotton-yarn into 
Bombay ? — Yes, our bouse were the first importers. 

1236. When did that take place? — I think it must have been in 1819 or 
1820. 

1237. Can you inform the Committee in any one year what have been the 
exports from Great Britain to Bombay, of British cotton piece goods ? — 
I have the account of them, both to Calcutta and Bombay, for the years 
1829 and 1830. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows .•] 


COTTONS: 

Exports of tlood-s and Yarn to Calcutta, in 1829 and 1830. 



Yards Plain and 
Coloured Cottons. 

Yards Prints. 

Pounds of Yarn. 


1829 

13,354,984 

2,599,876 

1,912,066 

655,462 

1830 

14,905,685 

3,441,110 

-r, A tr 

3,774,799 

798,756 

Increase 

1,550,701 

841,234 

1,862,733 

£143,294 


Exports 
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Exports to Bombay. 7 March 1831. 



Yards Plain and 
Coloured Cottons. 

Yards Prints. 

Pounds of Yam. 

J. Ritchie, Esq- 

£. 

1829 

1830 

Increase 

Decrease 

12.795,321 

17,005,333 

4,304,439 

4,151,119 

734,479 

496,200 

570,626 

618,174 

£47,548 

4,210,012 

— 

— 


153,320 

238,279 

— 


1238. Are British and other European metals imported into Bombay and 
Calcutta?— Very largely, every ship almost is ballasted with them. 

1239. When was the article of spelter first imported into Bombay? — I 
think in 1822. 

1240. How was Bombay supplied with spelter before that?— From China, 
with tutenague, a description of spelter ; it is rather a finer description of 
the same article. 

1241. The effect of the importations of spelter has been to drive the China 
tutenague out of the market, has it not? — Entirely, on our side of India. 

1242. In what part of the British territories or neighbouring countries are 
the British and European manufactures imported into Bombay principally 
consumed ?— They are principally consumed at the presidency, at burat anti 
other large towns within our own territories : a considerable quantity has 
latterly gone to Malwa. 

1243. Are they carried up the country ? — Yes, a very considerable quantity 
has gone latterly. We have a considerable export to Persia and other places 
on the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf. 

1244. Are they sent to Malwa in return for opium ? — They are principally, 
that was the origin of the trade. 

1245. You returned from England to India in 1823, by the route of Georgia 
and Persia, did you not ? — 1 did. 

1246. In passing through Georgia and Persia, did you find that the people 
consumed British manufactures, and if so, of what description ?— In the 
southern part of Persia from Ispahan, the bazaars were quite filled with 
British manufactures, printed goods principally ; in the northern parts they 
were supplied with German and French goods. 

1247. Did you find any British manufactures in Georgia and Tabriz ?— 

None, they were all French and German. 

p 1248. Were 
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1248. Were the markets of Georgia and Tabriz as well supplied with the 
French and German goods as the southern markets of Persia were with British ? 
—There appeared to be abundance enough in the bazaars, but they were 
either df a much finer or a much coarser description than our goods. 

1249. How were they with respect to price ?— Comparatively much dearer. 

1250. Were they worse adapted to the wants of the people ? — From being 
so much dearer, they were, and not exactly the patterns and descriptions 
required. 

12.51. In what years did you visit Malabar and the internal provinces of 
the southern part of India? — In 1819 and 1820. 

1252. Did you find the bazaars well stocked with British manufactures ? — 
No, none at all. 

1253. Were the bazaars of the British territory in the southern part of 
India you have visited, as well supplied with British manufactures as the 
bazaars of Persia were?— -I did not see any British manufactures in Malabar, 
or any of the southern parts of the Madras territory. 

1254. To what do you ascribe their absence at the time ? — Our goods had 
scarcely got down that length, probably. They were very well supplied with 
their own manufactures, and our gpods at that periqd cost a great deal more 
than they do now. 

1255. What do you conceive to be the i relative condition pf the Persian 
peasantry, compared to that of the peasantry of the British territories in the 
south of India ? — I should conceive the cultivators are pretty much alike in 
point of comfort. 

1256. Was not the Persian government then exceedingly bad, and the 
country in a state of great confusion and anarchy ? — It was, at the time I was 
there, and has been in a much worse state since, I understand. 

1257. When were you there ? — I was there in 1822-3. 

1258. Did you conceive that the British cotton goods you saw in the south 
of Persia were supplied entirely from Bombay ?— Entirely. I met our own 
goods all through the country, from Ispahan downwards; I knew them. 

1259. What is the port they are sent to from Bombay ?— We send them to 
Bushire. 

1260. What returns do you get ?— Principally bullion ; latterly silk in large 
quantities from the province of Ghilan in the north of Persia. 

1261. Have you exported any British manufactures from Bombay to China? 
—We have, a small quantity. 

1262. Has the large importation of cotton piece goods from Great Britain 
proved injurious to the corresponding native manufactures ?— I should think 
it must, in some degree. 


1263. In 
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1263. In what way ? — ^We have no imports whatever now into Bombay of 
muslins from Bengal. 

1264. Have any well authenticated instances of distress, produced by the 
Indian weavers being thrown out of employment in consequence of the intro- 
duction of English goods, come within your knowledge ? — None to my own 
knowledge ; but I have heard that the weavers at Surat have been much dis- 
tressed in consequence, and have taken to other employments. 

1265. Must not the large importation of British cotton-twist have proved 
in some degree a substitute to the Indian weaver I’or the loss of work he has 
sustained by the importation of the manufactured article ?— It has, no doubt, 
to some extent. 

1266. During your acquaintance with Bombay, fiom 1816 to 1830, had 
the importation of raw silk from China, Bengal, and Persia, increased, or 
otherwise ? — I cannot speak positively as to the Bengal or China silk, but 
from Persia it has increased very much indeed. 

1267. May not this increased importation of raw silk have afforded new 
employment to the cotton weavers thrown out of work by the importation of 
British goods ?— It probably has, to some extent} but the silk weaving is 
carried on at Ahmedabad only. 


1268. Where is Ahmedabad ?— It is in the northern district of Guzerat, 
under the Bombay government now. 

1269. Is that far from Surat ?— Probably two hundred miles. 

1270. You are probably aware that it has been frequently stated, that but 
for the discovery of the saw-gin, it would have been impracticable to have car- 
ried the production of upland cotton in America to the extent which it has 
now reached ?— I have been told so } but that machine is for separating the 
cotton from the seed. 

1271 Would not the introduction of a cotton of which the wool adhered 
with less tenacity to the seed, be in itself a considerable improvement upon 
the present one ? — It would, no doubt, if it was practicable. 

1272. You returned from India last year, did you not, by the route of 


Egypt? — I did. 

1273. Had you an opportunity of seeing the cultivation of cottpn by the 
Pacha • and if so, in what manner was it conducted, and what »8 the nature 
and character of the cotton ?-I examined many of the cotton fields in pass- 
ing through Egypt *, the cotton was sown in drills, as I believe is the custom 

in America. 


1274. Is it black seed, long stapled cotton ? It is. 

1275. How does it rank in comparison with American cottons in our 
marketP-it is worse than the Sea Island cotton, belter than the Upland 

P2 1276. Why 
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1276. Why does not it rank so high as the Sea Island cotton ?— I believe 
the staple is not so long or so fine, and it is probably much dirtier. 

1277* Is it consistent with your knowledge, that the Pacha of Egypt has 
of late been manufacturing cotton-twist by European machinery ? — Yes, I 
particularly examined one of his mills in full work, at Ghennah on the Nile. 

1278. Is that moved by water ? — No, it is driven by cattle. 

1279. Under whose directions were the works conducted, and how many 
labourers were employed ? — There was a native Mussulman at the head of an 
establishment of about five hundred boys and girls employed in the mill. 

1280. Did you examine the quality of the twist ? — I did. 

1281. How was it in point of respective numbers ?~It was a low num- 
bered yarn, strong, but very unequal. 

1282. Have you heard that this twist has been exported to British India ? 
— It has, since 1 left India. 

1283. What opinion do you entertain of this speculation on the part of the 
Pacha of Egypt ? — I should not think it could pay him. 

1284'. Was it sold in India at a lower price than the British cotton-yarn? 
— It had not been sold at the last accounts from India : it was not liked by 
the natives, it was not so well put up. 

128.5. Do you know the price which was asked? — I do not know that they 
had gone even that length : they have been examining it, but the prices 
ofiered had been very low, lower than for English yarn. 

1286. Have you heard that a cotton-mill has been erected at Calcutta for 
spinning yarn ? — There has. 

1287. Do you consider that this speculation will answer? — It will require, 
I think, to be very well and very economically managed to do so. 

1288. What are the relative qualities of the Chinese, Bengal, and Persian 
silks brought into the market of Bombay ? — They are all a low quality of silk 
as required for the Bombay manufacture, the Persian is the lowest 1 believe 
in the scale. 

1289. Has the quantity of Persian raw silk imported into Bombay and re- 
exported into England increased of late years ?— Very much. 

1290. To what circumstance do you attribute the origin of this new branch 
ol trade? — It has come down as returns for our British manufactures princi- 
pally, I believe : the imports of Ghilan silk into Bombay have been all within 
these ten years. 

1291. Do you consider the import into this country as a consequence of 
the reduction of duties? — Certainly. 

1292. Is it not imported into Bombay for the purpose of being sent into 
this country ? — There is a great consumption of coarse silk at Ahmedabad, 
within the Bombay territories: I have known 1,000 bales in one import, 
frequently, from Persia. 


1293. Did 
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1293* Did the firm to which you belong make any eflTorts towards the im- T March 1831. 

provement of Indian cotton, in culture and preparation for the market? — We 

J, Ititchiey !•}$>/. 

1294. In what way ?— We imported cotton seeds from the Brazils and from 
America. 

1295. Are not you aware that similar attempts have been made in other 
parts of the Company’s territories to improve the cotton ? — Yes. 

I29C. Did any of those experiments of youi’s succeed? — They did not. 

l297- To what do you ascribe their failure ? — The cotton deteriorated very 
much in some of the experiments, in others the seeds did not well come up. 

In one case, where we had the greatest expectation, in Salsette, the small 
crabs on the beach destroyed the green plants of the Sea Island cotton as 
soon as they came up. 

1298. Do you know whether the plant was left to the charge of natives, 
or placed under the superintendence of agents acipiainted with the culture of 
American cotton ? — There was no person personally acquainted with the cul- 
ture of American cotton then on our side of India. 

1299. Are you not aware that Salsette has produced some very fine cotton ? 

—Yes, I have seen some samples. Our cotton seed was also tried at Ban- 
doop, and there failed. 

1300. Was not Dr. Scott’s, in Salsette, considered equal to Bourbon cot- 
ton ? — I believe it was ; but that estate was abandoned before 1 went to India. 

1301. Do you know any other place in which fine cotton is produced for 
exportation?—! merely know of one on our side of India; that is a village 
near Manyrole in Kattywar, called Labarcoire, which produces a small 
quantity of very fine cotton. 

1302. By whom is that cultivated — By natives entirely. 

1 303. Is that of recent introduction ? — They have always produced it there, 
but it has been but recently brought to this country. We imported some 
in 1819, but never were able to trace where it came from till two or three 
years ago; since that time, probably, the imports into this country are from 
100 to 150 bales a year. What we sold in this country brought very nearly 
fifty per cent, more than the common cotton of Guzerat. 

1304. Was the price there much above the common cotton ? — At first we 
got it at nearly the same price ; but as it became known, the price was raised 
so as to become equal in proportion to its relative value. 

1305. Can it be increased ? — I understand it cannot be much increased. 

It appears to be only grown in one particular spot, but I have never been there. 

1306. Is this an extensive district? — Very small where this particular cot- 
ton is grown. Manyrole produces a very large quantity of cotton. 

1307. Is it near the sea-coast ?— It is, I believe. 


1308. Had 
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1308. Had the East-India Company ever discovered this cotton, and 
brought any of it to view ?— No, 1 do not think they had. I do not know 
that it is within their territory ; 1 rather think it is in the territory of a native 
prince. 

1309. At what distance is it from Bombay ? — Probably from two to three 
hundred miles. 

1310. How is it brought to Bombay? — ^By boats: all the cotton to Bom* 
bay is brought by boats. 

1311. Do not you think that Salsette is capable of producing a vast quan- 
tity of cotton, if sufficient encouragement were given by Government? — I do 
not think that it would pay, at the present prices of cotton. 

1312. If encouragement were given by the Government, allowing those 
who chose to make experiments to have the land for a certain number of 
years rent-free, instead of exacting a very heavy rent ? — That would certainly 
be a very great encouragement. Latterly the government have given large 
tracts of land in Salsette in several farms, to natives, within the last two years, 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

1313. Is the cotton plant in that country an annual?— Almost entirely. 

1314. Did you make any trial of American machinery for freeing cotton 
fron: the seed? — The government did. I recollect being present at a trial 
about ten or twelve years ago, of applying the saw-gin to Bombay cotton. 

1315. Will you state the result of that experiment? — It was not success- 
ful ; the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton. Our cotton 
adheres strongly to the seed. 

1316. Does not this prove that there is a material difference between the one 
description of cotton and the other ? — I believe the seed in the Surat cotton 
adheres much more strongly to the fibre than it does in the American cotton. 

1317. Have the Hindoos or other natives of India, as far as your expe- 
rience extends, evinced any indisposition to the consumption of staple British 
commodities, other than that arising from inability to purchase, or unsuit- 
ableness of, the article offered to them, to their tastes and habits ? — None 
other that I am aware of. 

1318. In what manner did you make your returns to Great Britain for the 
manufactures you imported from thence ? — In produce of all descriptions, in 
bullion, and in bills ; and we used to send produce round by China, and 
advance on cottons going to China, and send opium also to China. 

1319. How did you get your returns from China? — From China our 
returns went in bullion, bills, and in silk. 

1320. To this country ? — Yes, and to Bombay. 

1321. Was that exporting in Company’s ships ? — The bullion and bills for 
England went in the Company’s ships, but our produce came to Sincapore 
or Bombay, brought in country ships. 


1322. What 
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die Febi^ariiy 1831, 

Sir Henuy Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1. You are a partner in the house of Messrs. Alexander and Company, of 
Calcutta? — I am. 

How long have you actually resided in India ? — Fifteen years. 

S. How long have you been returned to England? — About two months. 

4*. How many large and old-establislied houses, of the same description as 
that with which you are concerned, are there in Calcutta ? — Five or six of 
the old houses. 

5, Have any new commercial establishments been formed in (.Calcutta since 
the opening of the free trade in 181;5 ? — Yes, tliere have been several ; I 
should think twelve or fourteen. 

(). What is the general nature of the business carried on by establishments 
like your own ? — Agency and banking in all its different branches, aclvances 
of money for commercial purposes. 

7 . Do you act as consignees also for shipments of goods from London ? — 
Yes, for shipments of goods from London and the out-ports. 

S. To what other countries do your mercantile transactions extend? — 
China, and all parts of India, America, France, the Persian (julfi and some- 
times to Holland and Denmark ; but to a very small amount in the latter 
countries. 

9 . Is there any trade to South America ? — Very little ; that has fallen ofi* 
very much of late years. 

10. Has the commerce to Calcutta increased since your first acquaintance 
with it ? — Very considerably. 

11 . To what do you attribute that inergase ' — To the greater facilities 
afforded by the opening of the trade. 

12. Can you furnish the Committee with any statement showing the in- 
crease of the trade of Calcutta since the opening of the free trade ? — I have 
a memorandum extracted from a publication which has lately been printed 
in Calcutta, compiled by Mr. Wilson, in the Company’s service. In his 
capacity of assay-master he was required by the Government to make an 
inquiry into the quantity of bullion exported from and imported into Cal- 

B cutta ; 
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1329. What produce do you allude to ? — We ourselves only imported silk 
in that way ; but nankeens, sugar, cassia, and other produce, are largely 
imported as returns to Bombay. 

1323. Is any use made of American or other foreign ships for that pur- 
pose P—No, I never knew any. 

1324. Will you describe the character of the cotton commonly exported 
from the west side of India? — It is called, with reference to American cotton, 
a short stapled cotton. In general it is very dirty, and latterly it has been 
very much injured by the natives in adulterating it with water and sand 
before it came down to Bombay from Surat, and other shipping ports to the 
northward. 


1325. In respect to quality as estimated by price, how does it stand in 
reference to the ordinary cottons imported from America ? — It is the lowest 
of all. 

132C. How much below the common American upland cotton ? — The 
general run of Surat cotton is probably fifteen per cent. lower than the 
general run of upland cottons. 

1327. Do you believe that much of that difference of price arises from the 
defective mode of cleaning it, or that it is inlierent in the natural quality 
of the two descriptions of cotton ?— A great part of the difference is in the 
comparative state of cleanliness between the two. 

1328. If you were to take a small piece of one cotton, and of the other, 
perfectly clean, would there be still a difference of value between the one 
and the other ?— Between the cleaned Bombay cottons, and the best cleaned 
American upland cottons, I conceive there would be ten to fifteen per cent, 
difference. 


1329. There is a real difference in the intrinsic value of the article, inde- 
pendent of any skill of management ? — I think there is. 

1330. You stated, that it was not possible to clean the Indian cotton with 
the same machinery as you clean the American cotton ?— -Not withthe saw- 
gin, certainly ; we never clean cotton with the saw-gin. 

1331. Is it possible with any machinery to render the Bombay cotton as 
clean from the see^ as the American ?— Yes, I have seen Bombay cotton as 
clean as any American cotton. 

1332. By what process?— By picking it clean from the bushes originally. 
The machinery does not eftect the cleaning of it ; the machine is only used 
to take away the seed, it must be picked clean. 

1333. Does not the greater part of the dirt which exists in the cotton 
arise from the imperfect clearing away the seed ?— No, it is leaf principally, 
and sand as well as seed, left in by carelessness or design. 

1334. Are you not aware that within the last two years, the quality of 
what is called Surat cotton has been very much improved, in consequence 
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IT Feb. 1831. cutta ; during that inquiry he had access to the (^ustom-house records with 

respect to all other articles of trade, and he wds induced to publish a 

T. Bracken^ Esq. commerce of Bengal. It contains the imports and exports of 

every description of merchandize, from 1813-14 to 1827-28. I have an 
extract from that work before me now. 

13. Have the goodness to deliver it in. 

[2Vte Witness delivered in the same^ which was read as follows:^ 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of Calcutta, for the Fifteen Years ending in 1827-1828. 


^ YEARS. 

I M P C 

» R T S. 

EXPORTS. 


1 Itupecs. 

£. sterliny. 

Rupees. 

£. sterling. 

1813-14 

2, 12,00,000 1 

2,120,000 

5,39,00,000 

5,390,0(» 

1814-15 

2,(51,00,000 

2,610,000 

5,61,(X),000 

5,610,000 

1815-lG 

3,44,00,000 

3,440,000 

G,(iC),00,00() 

6,660,000 

181G-17 

5,84,00,000 

5,840,000 

6,09,00,000 

6,990,000 

1817-18 

(),R.5,00,000 

6,850,000 

7,81,00,(K)0 

7,810,000 

1818-19 

7, 02, 00,000 

7,020,000 

7,09,00,000 

7,090,000 

1819-20 

r),05,oo,o(X) 

5,650,000 

6,95,00,000 

6,950,000 

1820-21 

4,52,00,000 

4,520,000 

6,71,00,000 

6,710,000 

1821-22 

4,67,00,000 

4,G70,000 

7,79,00,000 

77'X),000 

1822-23 

4,30,00,000 

4,300,(X)0 

8,71,00,000 

8,710,000 

1823-21 

3,HS,00,000 

3,880,000 

8,04,00.000 ; 

8,040,000 

1821-25 

4,01,00,000 

4,04(),0()() 

7,75,00,000 

7,750,000 

1825-20 

3,60,00,000 

3,600.000 

7,60,00,000 

7,600,000 

182G-27 

3,40,(K),0()0 

3,400,000 1 

6,80,00,000 

6,800,000 

1827-28 

4,15,00,000 

4,150,000 j 

8,73,00,000 

8,730,000 


14, What is a crore ? — A crore is about a million of pounds. 

15. What proportion of the trade of Calcutta is carried on with Great 
Britain? — The proportion with Great Britain is about seven-tenths of the 
whole trade. 

Ifi. Has that been increasing or decreasing since the commencement of 
the free trade ? — It has increased. I think, in the opening the trade, the 
proportion was about five-tenths j it is now seven-tenths. 

17- What are the principal imports from Great Britain and other coun- 
tries ? — Of late years cotton piece-goods and twist, and metals of every 
description (spelter is now very largely imported), and woollens. 

18. Is the consumption of British cotton goods daily increasing among 
the inhabitants of India?— I think it is, very considerably. 

19. Do they get them cheaper than their own manufactures — Certain 

. descriptions 
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of regulations by the government in preventing the adulteration of it? — 
Withm the last four or 6ve years, the cotton usually imported into Bombay 
has come in a very adulterated state, being mixed with sand and water. 
Strong representations were made by the trade to the government to endea- 
vour by regulations to prevent this. A regulation was made which came 
into operation in May in 1830, fixing penalties upon all proprietors of cotton 
found in that state, and confiscating the cotton so founa adulterated ; since 
that time the cotton has been comparatively clean again, and free from 
adulteration. 

13^. Has it not, in consequence, produced a corresponding rise in price 
in China as well as in this country ? — It has, certainly. 

1336. Is not the Surat cotton you have described applicable only to the 
coarser manufactures of this country ? — Generally so. 

1337. Is not therefore the demand for it in this country, whatever might 
be the extent of supply, limited?— It is becoming, I apprehend, a much 
more useful cotton in our manufactures than it was. They now mix it in 
spinning the finer cottons, which they did not do formerly ; they use it more 
generally in the mills of this country than they did formerly. 

1338. If the quantity could be very extensively increased from India, 
would it answer the manufacturing purposes in this country to which Arne- 
rican and West-India cottons are applied?— I should think it would very 
materially interfere with the consumption of the low American cottons. 

1339. You stated, that it was owing to penalties and liability to confis- 
cation, this cotton was improved ? — Yes, as far as the purposed adulteration 
went. 

1340. Would not that be better effected in the ordinary state of things, 
W interesting private individuals to cultivate it, and bring it to market ? — 
The cultivation had been quite free up to this period. 

1341. The question supposes that individuals possessing capital will engage 
in the cultivation of cotton in India ; do you not imagine that, under those 
circumstances, it would be their interest to bring the cotton in the best 
state to market? — Certainly. 

1342. And that, therefore, penalties and regulations would not, under 
those circumstances, be necessary ? — Certainly not. 

• 1343. Have not the natives of India great dislike to the adoption of, our 
machinery ? — Certainly they have, they dislike all changes. ^ ’ 

1344*. Does not that go even to the extent of their refusing td use our 
small ploughs which have been sent out to India, and still adhering to their 
own .wooden plough ?— That has not come within my own knowledge. I 
remember hearing of an English plough that was sent to Colonel Ford’s 
estate at Dapoorie, near Foonah, but I am not aware it was ever used any- 
where else, or even found useful. 

1345. Is 
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descriptions of manufactfres they do, but not the very lowest kind, at pre- Feb. 1831 
sent, I think the vjRy common and coarse cloths they make cheaper them- 
selves; but the middling and better description, for instance, what are called ‘ ^ 

the Dacca muslins, are very much dearer than the Manchester piece-goods. 

20. Is that a description much WornSy the natives? — Yes, it is used very 
largely. 

21. What description of natives ? — Every one that can afford it : chiefly 
those above the very lowest use the English piece-goods; shopkeepers ana 
persons that possess a little property. 

22. Do the lower classes of the Indians wear any of our manufactured 
produce? — Of late years they have worn a particular kind of cloth, or hand- 
kerchief, which has been sent out from Manchester, and which has been 
sold very cheap indeed ; and they get them cheaper than corresponding 
cloths of their own manufactures made of cotton, and coloured. 

23. In patterns, or plain colours? — Sometimes patterns, and sometimes plain* 

24. How are they worn? — They wear them over their heads and shoulders, 
and also round their waists sometimes. 

25. With respect to cotton yarn imported into India, is that worked up 
into low-priced cloths ? — It is ; but there are different numbers of the twist 
imported : some is used for the better classes of cloths. 

20. Is the import of cotton twist increasing ? — Yes ; it has increased 
amazingly within these few years ; in fact, it was unknown a short time 
since in Calcutta. 

27 . Is it also used in sewing and making up cloths? — As thread, it is ; 
that is of a diflerent description. 

28. Is the thread and the yarn the same thing ? — Not quite : the former 
is of a finer description ; differently spun. 

29 . In travelling through distant parts of India, have you met with British 
goods in the bazaars and market-places? — I have never been much in the 
upper provinces ; but 1 have been in them and at Bluirtpore, and the 
western parts of India. I have seen Englisli manufactures exposed in the 
bazaars or markets there, and also at Lucknow ; I have seen imitation shawls 
in great quantities. 

30. Shawls made of what ? — Of cotton, I believe. 

31. When you saw the shawls exposed for sale, were there Cachmere 
shawls also? — They were to be procured, but at mucli higher prices. There 
are shawl merchants who travel about the country. 

32. When did the import of cotton twist first commence? — I do not think 
there was any great quantity before 1824 or 1825. 

33. Can you state the quantity of cotton twist that has been imported of 
late years ? — The work to which 1 have alluded, drawn out from the custom- 
house records at Calcutta, states that fact. By this publication, the value of 

B 2 * cotton 
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1345. Is it not within your knowledge, that even to this day they use 
cattle for the treading the corn? — Yes, I have seen that operation going on. 

1346. Do you conceive that the natives of India dislike any change that 
is obviously for their own advantage, and which they can understand to be 
for their own advantage ?— There is great difficulty in persuading them that 
changes are for their advantage. 

1347 . Do you not conceive that they are more indisposed to change than 
any people in the world ? — I have seen some certainly in my travelling about 
the world very difficult to be persuaded to changes, but 1 should think the 
natives of India were the most so. 

1348. Did not you say that the poorer people are most indisposed to 
change ? — I should say so. 

1349 . What provinces in India produce the best cotton? Guzerat. 

1350. When you speak of India, you are speaking of the whole peninsula 
of India ? — Yes, the eastern side of the gulf of Cambay 

1351. Have you resided in any part of India but Bombay ?— Not as a 
permanent residence ; 1 have visited ilnun. 

1352 Is the cotton cultivated in drills as in America, and is there much 
pains taken in the cultivation ?— No, it is broadcast, sown pretty much as 

corn is in this country. , r • 

1353. Is there care taken of it afterwards ?— There is no care taken of it 

.afterwards, except to keep the cattle out of it. ■ 1 , 

1354. It is very much neglected from the time it is sown till it is picked? 

— Very much so. , 11.0 

1355. Is the Indian a green seed short st.apled cotton, and an annual plant? 

1350. In the parts of India you visited is there no black seed long stapled 
perennial cotton cultivated ?— None whatever. 

1357 Have you had an opportunity of seeing any garden cultivation of 
cotton of a superior kin.l ?-I a.aw « Ahmclaba.l the re.) flowe.e.1 cotton. 
calle.l by the natives noornia, in small quantities, a peiennial. 

1358. That grows on a higliish bush i-Yest the comninn cotton of India 

r'cguraS f have referred to : the cotton in 1818 and 
1819 was better than any I have seen since. • i i 

„frc;ti:;^“:r‘i:reiro7rhe"‘co5^^^^^ 
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cotton twist imported in 1827 and 1828, was abou^jineteen lacks of rupees; 
in the following year it increased considerably. Mr.^HTilson has not gone 
so far as that, but I am prepared to state that that was the case. In 1829-30 
it fell off again ; but for the three years of 1827-28, 1828-29, and 1829-30, 
the value was about seventy lacks W rupees, making about twenty-three 
lacks of rupees each year. 

3k Do you conceive that the great importation of cotton fabrics from 
Great Britain has materiilly interfered with the native manufactures? — Very 
considerably. 

35, Has it produced distress among the weavers and artizans? — Not to 
the extent that might have been supposed ; for the weavers are also cultiva- 
tors, and they turn tlieir labour from one employment to the other without 
that shock, perhaps, which might be expected in other countries. 

36; Are not the weavers employed in working up the cotton twist from 
Etigland ? — Some of them ; but a great many of them have become 
cultivators. 

37 . How was the yarn supplied before the importation of cotton twist 
from England ? — By the women chiefly. 

38. Was there any machinery applied to it? — None. There are now 
spinning and weaving mills established in India. 

39 . With respect to the weavers of Dacca muslins ; do you know any 
thing of their condition, in consequence of this increased importation of 
British goods P—^At first they were thrown out of employment, but most of 
them turned their attention to the land as ryots, and some of them have been 
employed by indigo planters, who have spread in that neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly of late years. 

40. Were they of the same class as the ryots before ? — The weavers are 
almost always ryots, 

41. Has not the importation of Indian silk piece goods greatly increased 
since the opening of the free trade ? — I believe it has ; but 1 do not exactly 
know the propoitionate increase. 

42. Can you state any new articles imported into India from the countries 
of Europe since the opening of the free trade ? — The spelter and cotton 
twist may be considered the most important. Of late years there has been 
a large importation of wine, particularly of Sherry, which was a novelty in 
the Indian market. 

43. Spelter is what is commonly called zinc ? — It is. 

44. What is the Indian name for it? — It is of the same quality almost as 
tutenague, but not quite so good ; that was chiefly imported from China, but 
has now entirely ceased. 

45. To what purposes is the spelter commonly applied ?— It is for making 
pots and pans, and cooking utensils of every description. 


46. Are 
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in cleaninjr cotton from the seed ?— It is a small hand-gin, a wooden cyJin. 
drical machine, named a chnrkee. 

1362. Is it tlie same as they have used from time immemorial ?— It is the 
same as they have used from lime immemorial, the same as is used for clear- 
ing tiie Sea Island cotton of its seed in America. 

1363. Does the wool adhere with great tenacity to the seed, and is the 
process of separation tedious and expensive? — Yes; and it adheres so firmly 
that the American saw-gin ground up the seed in attempting to clear it. 

1364. Did that arise from the seed being too ripe when the cotton was 
picked ? — No, I believe it is the nature of tlie cotton ; it adheres very 
tenaciously. 

1365. Do you know whether any improvement would take place in cotton, 
provided it were picked at a different period ?•— I conceive it would be picked 
cleaner if it were picked as the pods separately became ripe, which I believe 
IS the case in America. 


1366. Are there any lands producing cotton in the hands of Europeans at 
piesent.^ None that 1 am aware of at the present moment. 

1367- In the cidtivation tliere is no change ?— -None. The attempts which 
have been made since I have been in India have been all unsuccessful, inde- 
pendent of that now made by government in Guzerat; but that has just been 
established. Wliat tliat can do has not been yet ascertained. 

1368. If Europeans were permitted to settle there, do you apprehend that 
farms for the production of cotton would be cultivated by Europeans ?— 
They miglit ; but as far as they have gone yet, they have not been successful. 
1 Iiave known two or three attempts. 

Do you conceive that a fair trial has been given ? — As fiir as those 
attempts went, 1 think tliey have been very fair trials. The late Dr. Gilder, 
of Alunedabad, had a large piece of ground, called the Shahibaag, given him 
tor experiments in cotton and other products. 

1370 Do you mean given in perpetuity ?— No, for a time, I believe ; as 
long as he chose to continue those experiments. 

1371. By whom? By government; lent to him by government rent-free. 

1372. Was be in the Company’s service ?~He was; but he bad given up 
promotion, and was allowed to trade ; he was the civil surgeon at Ahmedabad. 

1373. Did be lay out much capital in these experiments ?~He must have 
done so : we furnished him with seed. 

.. other person to instruct the natives in the prepara- 

tion ?---He was there personally, had his partners, one of whom was a white 
person born in the country. 

1375. Are you aware of any other instance of this nature ? — The late 
Mr. David Malcolm tried it to a small extent. 


1376. Where 
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46. Are those pots wc^ed up in India? — Generally they are, I believe 

some have been mad^pupHn this country, and have ^old very well ; but I 
only speak of that from hearsay. * 

47. Have not they imported some pots of that kind made of iron 7 — I do 
not think I have seen any made of^on, #ot for the purposes whic^l particu- 
larly allude to, for cooking ; the natives prefer brass to any other ; copper 
and spelter and tin together, make the composition. 

48. Are the brass pots in great demand with the natives ?— They are. 
There is scarcely a native that has not one of them, and also a sort of a large 
plate or platter. 

49. Will you state to the Committee the staple articles of export from 
Bengal? — Indigo, sugar, saltpetre, and cotton at one time; but that has 
fallen off’ very much, and raw silk. 

50. Is grain exported much ? — There is a good deal of grain exported to 
different parts, and at one time large quantities were sent to the coast ; that 
has almost ceased, except in cases of famine. There is a large trade in grain 
with the Isle of France, which is now almost entirely supplied from India 
with rice. 

51. What is the amount and value of indigo annually exported from 
Bengal at present? — It is almost difficult to say, it varies so much with the 
price in the Calcutta market ; I should say from two to three millions sterling. 
It depends so much upon the price here, which of course influences the 
Calcutta valuation. 

52. Can you slate the quantity ? — That is very uncertain too, but I think 
the average is about 120,000 maunds a year ; sometimes more, sometimes less. 

53. To what countries is it chiefly exported ? — Chiefly to England, some' 
to America, some to France (the consumption of France has increased of late 
years), and some small quantity to the Persian Gulf. 

54. What becomes of that whicli goes to the Persian Gulf? — It goes into 
Persia, and, I believe, into some parts of the Russian territory ; there is no 
very large quantity sent there. 

55. Is the firm with which you are connected extensively engaged in the 
culture of indigo ? — Yes. 

56. Have you any accounts which show the outlay and returns for any 
given period? — I have a small memorandum here, showing the result of the 
operation of fifty-six indigo factories in various parts of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Benares, most of which have been under our agency, or in wluch we were 
interested, for the last six years. The gross amount of outlay during that 
time has been 1 crore and 77 lacks, or £1,77 ^fBO(), the returns have been 
2 crore and 20 lacks, or £2,200,000. The average yearly outlay, without 
including interest or commission, has been 31 lacks, and 93,000 rupees, or 
£319,300; the average yearly return has been 39 lacks, 81,000 rupees, or 
£398,100 ; the gross profit upon that is 7 lacks, 96,000 rupees, or £79,600. 

57. What 
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1376. Where was that ? — At Amboly on Salsette. 

1377- Are these experiments still in progress ? — No, they have been both 
given up ; they were not successful. 

1378. Was any impediment thrown in their way by any of the authorities 
of the Company ? — None whatever, every facility was given them by govern- 
ment. 

1379. You consider the experiments to have been as fairly tried as if there 
had been a free permission to settle in India? — Certainly. 

1380. When were these experiments made ? — Dr. (iilder’s were probably 
during the last twelve years. 

1381. How long did lie continue? — Two or three years, I think; he 
attempted to grow finer cottons, and he found that they deteriorated. 

1382. Dr. Scott’s attempts were thirty years .ago? — Yes, his estate was a 
wilderness when I was there. 

1383. Have you compared the cotton produced on that experimental farm ? 
— Ye.s, it was very superior cotton, but it did not pay ; the cultivation wa.s 
too expensive. 

1384. To what extent superior? — The first year’s crop of long stapled 
cotton was very good ; the second was worse ; and the third became very 
nearly the same quality as our common cotton. 

1385. So that the sufieriority was in the introduction of the new seed? — 
Yes, which deteriorated in a succession of crops. 

1386. Would it not be possible to improve the general quality of cotton in 
India by a constant importation of new seed? — I presume that would be 
possible, but I do not think it would pay. 

1387. Is cotton seed an article of any expense?— It is difficult to bring it 
in sound, it heats on a long voyage.' 

1388. What is the average of Surat cotton at the present market price in 

England ? Probably, the fair run of Bombay cotton would average five- 

pence a pound. 

1389. Can you state to the Committee what diminution of that price would 
make it no longer w’orth while to bring it to this country altogether ?— At 
the present moment it pays a fair profit. 

1390. Would it at four-pence pay a profit.^ — No, there would be money 
lost by it. 

1391. Would it cease to be imported at a profit when at four-pence ?— Yes, 
at the present rate of freights. 

1392. Would it at four-pence halfpenny ? — I think four-pence halfpenny 
would pay, as a matter of remittance, but that would be all. 

1393. Might it still be imported at lower prices by diminishing the price 
of the cost in India, or would its cultivation cease ?— I believe the prices of 

Q 2 cotton, 
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^ D "7“ E- - ^ should think a deduction might be made^f (Mteen or twenty per 

T. Bracken, Esq. interest of money. 

58. What number of indigo factories may there be throughout the Bengal 
** provinces ?— I should think from three to*<bur hundred factories. 

59. Have not the natives of India lately begun to imitate the European 
process of manufacturing indigo ? — They have. 

60. Have they invested large funds in it? — Yes, largely. There are a 
great many small factories. 

61. Is the indigo manufactured by natives, without European assistance, 
equal iri quality to that manufactured by Europeans ? — Certainly not ; in 
general it is very inferior. 

62. Are you acquainted with the article called lac dye? — I have seen it j 
I know very little of it myself. 

63. Is not that a recent introduction, as an object of commercial specula* 
tion ? — Not very recent ; as long as my knowledge goes it has existed ; it 
has been used more of late, but the prices have been very discouraging. 

64. Is it used for dye? — It is used for dyeing; the colour is an orance- 

red, I think. ° 

65. Is the firm of which you are a member in any way connected with 

Europeans engaged in the production of raw silk ? — Not now, or very lately ; 
we have been engaged in it, but not to any great extent. ’ 

66. Why did you discontinue it ?— In consequence of the difficulties we 
found to exist from the competition of the Company’s commercial agents, 
which rendered it a hazardous speculation. 

67. Do you know whether the other great firms in Calcutta are in the habit 
of making advances to planters and others ? — Indigo planters they are. 

68. Have they also made advances to those engaged in the preparation of 
raw silk r — That I cannot state. Generally speaking, the commercial resi- 
ilents themselves are dealers in silk, and have their business transacted in 
Calcutta by the agency-houses ; I do not think it is often that men, not con- 
nected with commercial agency, are in the habit of making advances. 

69. Is not the great obstacle to that branch of commerce in the hands of 
the private merchant, that he is obliged to enter into competition with the 
Company’s servants ? — Certainly. 

70. Do the Company’s agents possess any peculiar advantages over the 
private trade in that respect?— I do not believe they do now. There was a 
regulation, by which a certain priority of claim was given to the Company’s 
contracts with the ryots, and the people who receive advances ; but 1 think 
that regulation has been recently rescinded. 

71. Was it a right of pre-emption ?— No ; the one I allude to was, where 
a native took an advance from an individual, and subsequently took one fiom 

the 
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cotton, by the last account from Bombay for the previous six or eight months, 
are lower than 1 ever knew them in India. 

1394. Are the prices approaching to that rate when it would be no longer 
grown to a profit.' — 1 understand it is almost as low as it can be cultivated at. 

1395. What freight is it paying r — Five pounds a ton, and to five guineas ; 
that comes to very near a penny a pound. 

1396. Is that a high or a low rate? — I believe the usual descriptions of 
free>trade ships can afford to sail at that rate ; a small quantity of one cargo 
has recently brought sixpence a pound in Liverpool. 

1397- -Are you aware whether, in consequence of the regulations in 
respect of adulteration of cotton, the price has been increased or otherwise ? 
— Certainly not : the price has been lower during the last six months in 
India, than ever I knew it. 

1398. Is cotton taken at all in payment of revenue? — Not at all now. 

1399. When did that cease? — I think.it ceased on Mr. Elphinstone 
coming to the government, in 1820. 

1400. By whom is the cotton purchased on your account from the ryots ? 
—I believe, in general, it passes from the ryot to the native shroff of the 
village, who has advanced money upon it : it often comes to Bombay upon 
his account. 

1401. Have you any agent of your own in the cotton districts? — We had, 
as long as Gilder’s house existed j they were our agents in the districts. 

1402. Was that gentleman at that time employed in the collection of the 
revenue? — No, not at all. 

1403. What per centage did you pay ? — Five per cent, for a number of 
years : latterly he lowered his commission to three per cent, on all his pur- 
chases for us. 

1404. At present you get it through the medium of natives ? — Yes. 
Latterly there has been very little cotton brought to the northward on 
European account j we allow it to be brought on native account to Bombay, 
and purchase it there. 

1405. Do you find many of those natives whom you can trust with your 
transactions ? — Yes. 

1406. And the cotton delivered to you would correspond with the sample ? 
— We purchase it by sample, and examine almost every bale. When the 
deterioration went on to such an extent, we were obliged to examine every 
bale in two or three places, it was so false packed. 

1407. Had you any confidence in those who brought it down ? — No, none 
at all. 

1408. Are the shroffs generally a low class of persons? — They are not of 
a low .caste, the shroff caste is not a low one. 

1409. They 
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the Company’s agent, thejpdividual could not receive his money or its value Feb. 18 S 1 . 

back, until all claim||pn tne part of the Company had ceased. , 

Z. Bracketi, Esq. 

72. Was it rescinded in consequence of repealed applications upon the 
subject ? — It was rescinded in consequence of memorials sent to the local 
government or the Court of Direetorsi and they directed that it ^should be 
rescinded. 

73. tSupposing the East-India Company were to cease altogether to 
carry on trade in silk, is it your opinion that the silk trade of India would 
increase under the exertions of individuals ? — My opinion is, certainly, that 
it would. 

74. Will you state your reasons for that opinion ? — I conceive that the 
mode by which the Company transact their business enhances the price very 
considerably. They do not enter into it as a mercantile speculation, but as 
a mode of remittance. 

75. Would the quality of the silk be improved if the trade were directed 
by individuals instead of the Company ? — I do not see any reason why it 
should not. 

76. Do the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals ? — 

They do now. 

77. Arc not the Company and individuals upon equal terms ? — Now they 
are. 

78. Then if the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals! 
how is it that individuals do not now succeed in their speculations in silk, 
and beat the Company out of the market? — Because, whenever it is known 
that the Commercial Resident of the Company is in the market, the price is 
raised beyond what an individual would think it prudent to give. The 
Company's agent is not so much influenced by such considerations, and he 
complies with the price affixed. 

79. Is it not the case, that with respect to every article of commerce, when 
the Company's agents are known to be in the market, the price of it rises ? — 
Unquestionably, I think it has that effect. 

80. Are you aware of any instances in which the sales in England of 
articles so purchased by the Company, at an enhanced jirice in India, have 
been below the rate at which they purchased in India ? — I have no particular 
instance immediately in my recollection ; but I imagine that in many 
instances, in sugar and silk, they must have sustained heavy losses. 

81. Must not that materially interfere with any commercial speculations 
carried on by the private merchants? — I think it interferes prejudicially with 
the private merchant, certainly. 

82. Would it not tend to derange all the speculations he might form under 
other circumstances ? — I do not think at present he would be inclined, as the 
system now is, to go into the market as a competitor, from the impression 

that 
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1409. They are the principal men in the village ? — Yes, I believe so. 

1410. Are there any extensive merchants engaged in the trade ? — Yery 
much so ; very rich natives at Dollora, Jamborin, Surat, and other great 
shipping northern ports. 


1411. In those cases, do you conceive the regulations of government 
against the adulteration of cotton to be necessary or not ?— -1 do not conceive 
that any of those respectable men would do it, but that underlings would if 
they were not looked after, to whom they are obliged to delegate that duty. 

1412. Are you aware that a constant change, both of seed and soil, is 
necessary for the successful cultivation of cotton .'■—I am not aware that it is 
practised in India : on the contrary, I believe that the cotton-lands have 
been so for a very great extent ot time. 

1413. Might not the deterioration you mention arise very much from the 
circumstance of its being grown so long on tlie same soil? - I cannot say 
exactly : the lands where the experiments I allude to were made, are gene- 
rally fresh lands, and not long under cotton. 

1414. In passing through Persia, had you an opportunity of witnessing the 
culture of the mulberry, and the rearing of tiie silkworm ? — No, the prepara- 
tion of silk is entirely confined to the province of Gbilan on the Caspian Sea. 

1415. Did you understand that there was a great exportation of this raw 
silk to the countries to the westward and northward of Persia? — Yes, very 
extensively to Russia and Turkey. 

1416. Is there any sugar produced from the cane for exportation within 
the Bombay provinces: — None for exportation. 


1417 . Is not the sugarcane cultivated in almost all the provinces of the 
Bombay territory ?— Yes, everywhere ; I have sehiom seen a village but what 
had a patch of sugarcane attached to it. 

1418. Can you explain the reason why sugar is not made from the cane in 
the manner immemorially practised in the Bengal provinces? I suppose 
that they can import it cheaper. It is never made into sugar on our side ; it 
only goes the length of juggarce, which is a thick substance like mo asses. 
Sugmr is brought in from Bengal, China, Manilla and Mauritius, and Java 
occasionally. 

1419. Is machinery for the manufacture of sugar wholly unknown under 
the Bombay presidency ?— Totally unknown ; there is no manufacture ot 
sugar in the Bombay presidency. 

1420. Does that observation apply to the whole of the western side ot 
India ?— I belive so, as far as my knowledge extends. 


1421. Is tobacco extensively produced in Guzerat, or other parts of the 
Bombay territory ?— Extensively in the northern districts generally, and 1 
believe throughout all our territories. 

1422. Of 
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that he would havfe to pay a higher price for the <ijiw produce than H would 
be prudent for him to pve. W 

83. What effect do you imagine that derangement of commercial (pecu- 
lation on the part of the private trader has upon the natives of India, 
beneficial or otherwise ? — I conceive that at present the native weaver, for 
instance, or the persons employed by the Company’s agents, benefit by the 
prices that the Company give ; they benefit in one way, certainly, because 
they get a higher price probably than it would be worth the while of a private 
individual to give. 


84. Although some individuals may benefit, has it not a tendency to con- 
tract commercial speculations considerably ? — I think it has ; it acts as a 
premium upon the particular produce, and enhances its cost. 


85. Does not it tend to limit the demand of that production of the coun- 
try ? — I think it does. 

86. Do Europeans, in any part of the country you are acquainted with, 
enter into the culture and manufacture of sugar, or the culture and prepa- 
ration of cotton ? — Not that 1 am aware of, in the immediate cultivation of 
it-, they purchase it generally in the bazaars. They do not superintend 
the actual growth of cotton, but they make advances to the ryots, both for 
sugar and cotton. 

87 . What, according to your opinion, is the cause which prevents the 
Europeans from engaging in the culture and manufacture of sugar, in the 
same manner in which they engage in the culture and manufacture of indigo? 
— Sugar is supposed to require a much greater dead stock to make it than 
indigo, and a greater outlay at first. With respect to indigo the outlay is 
annual, and the buildings are comparatively of small value. With respect to 
sugar, a large extent of country would be required under the control of an 
European, and he would have to erect very expensive and substantial build- 
ings, and to erect machinery at great cost. 

88. Do you know what the sort of machinery now is by which the 
manufacture of sugar is carried on ? — It is very inferior to the West-India 
process; but within these late years, I understand, one or two sugar-mills 
have been sent out from England to India, but I have not seen any sugar 
that was made by them ; indeed, I do not believe they were erected when I 
came away. 

89. Are you aware that a large number of sugar-mills have been sent out 
to the Mauritius ? — Yes, I understand they have, and steam-engines connected 
with them. 


90 . Are you acquainted with the process of making sugar in India? — Not 
personally. 

91 . Is it grown in large quantities by any individual ? — No ; I believe each 
ryot has a certain number of begahs. 


92 . What 
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1422. Of what quality ?— Very fine. We imported some into this country 
a good luany years ago ; we first tried the experiment, 

1428. How did it sell? — One bale of the parcel we imported sold higher 
than any American in the market at the time ; it brought sixpence a pound 
in bond. 

1424. How was the average of it ? — The average of it was found to be de 
fective in the curing, and did not pay. 

1425. From what you know of the article, should you say upon the whole 
it. is better or worse than the tobacco of America ? — It is of a different descrip- 
tion from the tobacco of North America, it approaches more to the Brazil 
tobacco, the thin-leaved tobacco. 

1426. To what countries is it exported ? — It is brought to all the bazaars 
through India: it comes down in large quantities from Guzerat to Bom- 
bay. 

1427. Have you known of any attempts to import it to this country ?— 
Yes, we tried it ourselves, and government tried it also. 

1428. To what do you ascribe the failure of the attempt on your part?— 
It was not sufficiently cured, and some of it was over cured : it is a very deli- 
cate ^lant. One bale brought sixpence a pound, when the best American 
was nve pence. 

1429. What did it cost a maund? — I think we paid 3 or 3i rupees a 
maund : our tobacco maund is not above 38lbs. I think. 

1430. Are you of opinion, that if this was properly cured for the voyage. 
It would answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe?— Our 
expel iment so far proved that ^ but the difficulty is, that it is so very delicate 
to bring it into that proper state, the slightest particle of green vegetable 
matter left in it heats it on the voyage. 

1431. Are you not aware that all tobacco, just like hay in this country, 
must undergo a heating to be fit for use? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

1432. The beating of this tobacco was too great? — Yes, it rotted. 

1433. What price has the article fetched in the English market ? Not 

much above a penny or twopence, I believe. The whole imports of tobacco 
from Bengal and Bombay together have been failures. 

1434. Are there at present, on the part of the government of Bombay, any 
impediments to individuals making the experiment of improving the culture, 
or increasing the export of tobacco to Europe ?— None whatever. I am’ 
satisfied that every facility will be given by the government, and is given by 
the government, to any attempts at improving the cultivation ofthe country. 

143.5. Is it not your opinion, that if this article had been cultivated to 
advantage, experiments would have been long ago made ?— Yes, certainly, 
we should have proceeded ourselves in exporting it, if we could have done it 
to a profit. 


1436. Can 
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9^. What is the proportion of a begah to an acre ? — It varies in different 
parts of the country $ in Calcutta about one-third of an acre* 

93. Are there any large sugar plantations in India ? — Not that I am aware 
of j the ryot brings his sugar to the bazaar. 

94. Are you acquainted with the nature of the sugar manufacture in any 
of the West-Indian colonies? — No, I am not. I have seen gentlemen from 
the West-Indies in India, who complained of the quality of our sugar, and 
stated it to be very inferior to the West-Indian sugar. 

9.^. Do you know whether the same individual who grows the sugar also 
expresses it from the cane r — I believe there are two stages ; the first process 
of expressing it from the cane is done by the person that grows it, and he 
takes it then to another party, by whom it goes through another process ; but 
I am not very certain on that point. 

96. Do you conceive, that supposing a greater capital were employed in 
the growth and manufacture of sugar in India, there might be a much larger 
quantity grown than is now produced ? — I believe it can be grown to any 
extent; and I have no doubt that if capital were applied to it the quality 
would be better. 


17 Feb. 1881. 
T. Eiq. 


97* Have you any reason to doubt that it would be sugar of as good 
quality as that produced in other parts of the world ? — I think it is doubtful 
whether there would be any immediate change. 1 have understood that the 
sugar-cane itself in India, from bad management, is not equal to the West- 
India sugar-cane. 

98. Would there be any impediment to the introduction of the best species 
of sugar-cane ? — I should think there would be no impediment ; but the fact 
is, that the sugar-cane, as at present cultivated, is held to be inferior to the 
West-Indian. 


99- Supposing it were desirable to extend the cultivation of sugar in India, 
could large spaces of ground, unoccupied by other cultivations, be very easily 

found; such, for example, as 1,500 or 1,600 acres, all lying together? 1 

should think so, unquestionably. I conceive there would be no impediment 
to obtaining any extent of land, because the present cultivator would be as 
disposed to sell Ids field or let his field for sugar, as for indigo. 

100. Would it not displace a considerable mass of industry now employed 
in other cultivations ? — So far it would displace it, but for value received; 
no man would part with his field unless he was paid for it. 

101. Is there not a great abundance of land in India to be applied to 
various species of cultivation^ at present unoccupied ? — Tliere are great 
quantities. 

lOS. Supposing the better land to be employed more largely in the culti- 
vation of sugar, could not other species of Indian produce be grown upon 
lands of an inferior description ?— The soil, of course, varies there as it does 

C every 
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1436. Can Europeans hold land ? — Now they can. 

1437. Since what time?—! think about two years ago that the regulations 
were altered in that respect. 

1438. What leases may they have? — It is the tenure they gave in Bengal 
to the coffee cultivation j I think it is ninety-nine years. 

1439. It is only within two years that permission has been given to Euro- 
peans to hold land?— I think it is about that time that public intimation was 
given, but Dr. Scott and others have had lands longer for experiments. 

1440. Was the tobacco of Guzerat you allude to cultivated with more 
skill than cotton, or any other protluction of the soil ? — Yes, I think the 
tobacco lands of Guzerat, that I saw under cultivation, were the cleanest 
and best farmed lands 1 ever saw. 

1441. The failure in our market was owing to the imperfection in the cur- 
ing, was it not ?— Yes. 

1442. Would a perfectly free intercourse between Bombay and China, and 
between China and Great Britain, in your opinion, add facilities to the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and India ? — Yes, certainly, in my 
opinion it would. 

1443. Had you been permitted to ship tea from China to Great Britain or 
other countries, do you consider that such permission would have added to 
the facility of transmitting your funds to England ? — Certainly. 

1444. When you first proceeded to India, had you a license from the East- 
India Company ?— I had ; I had free merchant’s indentures. 

1445. What did you pay for those indentures, and what covenants did 
you enter into with the East-India (.'ompany ? — I think I paid £25, and I 
suppose I entered into tlie usual covenants ; I never read them. 

1446. What you paid was to the clerks, and for stamps, and soon?— I 
presume so. 

1447. What privileges did that give you ? — 1 am not aware of any, except 
the privilege of residing and trading in India. 

1448. Was it for yourself individually, or for a whole family ?— For myself 
individually. 

1449. Were you called upon to produce your indentures when you arrived 
at Bombay ? — 1 was not. 

1450. When you had occasion to visit Guzerat, were you called upon for 
your indentures, and had you to procure a passport?— I think I sent my in- 
dentures to the police oflSce when I applied for my passport. 

1451 Was a passport forthwith granted to you by the police without 
delay?— It was not ; I think the police-master applied to government tor 

their sanction. , « u 

1452. In passing through the territories of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, 
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17 Feb. IH8J. every where ; but there is an immense quantity of land occupied with jungle 

at present, but which, with a sufficient inducement, people would clear away, 

7. Ih'iuiu'iu hs<f. jj. available either for wheat or rice, or other products. 

103. You do not then conceive, that supposing the cultivation of sugar 
and other articles of export were considerably increased by an outlay of 
capital and the application of European skill, there would, of necessity, be 
any diminution in the Indian produce, as applicable to the food of the 
natives ? — Certainly not. 

104. Are you aware whether any improvement has been made in the cul- 
tivation of cotton since the introduction of the fiee trade? — I believe not. 

105. What are the inconveniences and restraint complained of or felt as a 
burden at present by British-born subjects in India, not being in the service 
of His Majesty or the F^ast-India Company? — There are several under the 
early regulations of the Company which have not been repealed yet. I have 
a list, taken from Mr. Auber’s work, which I can deliver in ; it chiefly relates 
to penalties attaclied to Europeans for being in the country without license, 
and their being liable to be removed by order of the Governor General. 

10(). Have the goodness to read it. 

[_ The Witness read the same^ as Jblloxvs : ] 

No British subject is permitted to reside in India without a license from the East- 
India Company : no British subject, even witli a liccaise, can go beyond ten miles of 
one of the presidencies without a new licen.so. A Brilisli subject found in India without 
a license, or whose license may have expireil, is amenahh‘ to tin' courts in India, anti 
liable to bo punished with a fine of 2,0()() rupei's for (In' first oflence, and 1,000 rupees 
for th(^ second olVence. A British subject found in India uithuut a licensi* is liabh* to 
be sent home, aiul prosecuted for a misdemeanor before the courts t)f England, or not 
prose(Mit(‘(l, a.s the East -India (^anpany may think proper. British snh)eets in India, 
having licenses, are liable to have Iluan cancelled at tlie discretion of the ditrerent 
governors ; and;aftcr two months’ notice, to be deemed persons in India without licenst‘, 
and liable to all the penaltios of that condition. The Governor General, or other 
governors of India, are prohibited from grantings license's to British subjects without the 
permission of tlie C’ourt of Directors. British snhje'cts, having licenses to proceed to 
tile interior, must be fiirnislu'd with a fresh license at every removal from district to 
district. No British subject can engage in the inland trade* of salt, beetle-nnt, tobacco 
or rice, except on account of the C’ejnipany, on pain of forfeiting all such goods and 
e.enimiodities, and treble the value of the same ; one half to go to the United Company 
and one half to the infomier. Any Britisli subject fe)und tralficking or haunting the 
countries or place's within the limits of the East-lndia Company’s charter without their 
license, is liable t<3 lorleiture of ship and cargo and double the value of tlui same ; 
one fourth-part to go to the informer, and three fourth-parts to the East-lndia 
Company. British subjects in India are nut permitted to hold lands in property, 
lease, or mortgage.” 

I may state, with respect to salt, that before I left Calcutta, the govern- 
ment bad issued an order allowing Europeans to purchase salt at their sales at 
Calcutta, which bad not been the case before. 

107 . Do you know whether those regulations are practically enforced in 
India? — They have been, in some instances. I believe, in my time, three or 

four 
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were you frequently called upon for your passport? — Never, that I recollect, 
in any one instance. 

Had you letters of introduction to the authorities wherever you 
went ? — I thinic I had, pretty generally. 

1454. Are British-born subjects arriving at Bombay called upon to produce 
licenses from the Court of Directors ; and failing to produce such licenses, is 
the law against interlopers carried into effect against them r — I never knew 
of an instance, with the exception of Mr. Buckingham’s, of any European 
being sent from our presidency in consequence of a want of license. 

1455. Was Mr. Buckingham’s expulsion from Bombay previous to his 
being a public writer? — I think it was. 

1456. He was in the capacity of a merchant at that time ? — He had come 
over as a merchant, 1 think, I'rom Egypt. 

1457. Can you state why Mr. Buckingham was sent away ? — I was not in 
Bombay at the time ; but I never understood that thei e was any other reason 
than that he was unlicensed ; he was sent away by Sir Evan Nepean. 

1458. Have you not understood that he never became a public writer till 
he went to Calcutta ? — 1 understand he commenced as a public writer 
there. 

1459. What number of British-born subjects are there within the territo- 
ries of Bombay, not in the service of his Majesty or the Company ? — I can- 
not hazard an answer to that question, they are not very numerous. 

14(i0. Arc there a thousand ? — No. 

1461. Five hundred ? — I doubt whether there are five hundred. 

1462. Seven hundred? — Certainly not. 

1463. Do you know of any British born subjects, not in the service of his 
Majesty or tlie Company, residing vvitiun the Bombay presidency without a 
license? — I know various individuals who have no licenses. 

1164. Have tliose persons arrived .since the commencement of the admi- 
nistratioti of Mr. Elphinstone ? — Those I allude to have arrived since he 
became governor. 

146.'). How has it been since the commencement of Sir John Malcolm’s 
administration; has positive encouragement been given since that time?— 
There has been very great encouragement given by Sir John Malcolm and 
his council for individuals to take farms, to go into the interior ; very great 
encouragement. 

1466 What has been the effect of this encouragement? — That has all 
been so recent, that hitherto it has been impossible to say. 

1467" Have many established themselves? — Not a great number ; I know 
only ot three or four instances. 


1468. Do 
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four persons have suffered under them. I may state, with respect to the 
regulation, “that no European is allowed to go ten miles from (Calcutta with- 
out a license that that in practice is quite rescinded. The Governor 
General’s own country house is sixteen miles from Calcutta, and gentlemen 
out of the service are constantly in the habit of going up there. And, in my 
own person I have frequently gone over the country in various directions, 
without applying for a license; but still the regulation does exist, and the 
government is in the habit of advertising this order occasionally. I Iiave 
before me an order from the general department, dated in whicli is as 

follows : 


“ Fort Willinin, Gonrral Department, Aii^nmt 1. Isop). 

“ It come to tlie knowledge ot tht‘ Gt)vernor tlnit JOurojH'ans are in tlit‘ liabif 

(jf visitin;^ (he Upper t^ro\ inces in the prosccnliiai of commercial s])ccul,iti()ns, or for 
tln‘ ttaoporarv purpose <)f‘ disposing (»f invc*s(iiu‘n(s of floods, without lia\in‘: ohtaiiaul 
the pre\i()u<; piTini^sion of ^^overnment to proct^ed to th<‘ inferior; noiict* is lii'iehy 
ili\en, that iiistrnetions will he issued to tlu‘ »»ia<j;^ist rates »)f |)ie seveial distriets hor- 
deiiny on tin* n\(‘rs, to stoji all k^nropeans, whether Hrifish-born subjects or nther- 
wise, and AunuMcaus, not beiiii; in tin* .sc'rvice of Jlis M.ij»*sty, or in (In' end or 
niilitarv nciw ice or ('itiploynieril of tin* li<un)urable ( ’oin])any, >'ln> may In* found 
in (he interior, .it a ilistainn' often miles from (he pri'sidciiey , and unprovided with a 
])asspor(. Applications for p.is-^porls are (<> he iinnle in wnlinj^ to tin* Sv'cn'tary to 
G ov (‘iimieiit ill (he f,M‘iiei , 1 1 d«'par(inent v, and are to contain 1 he follow ini; particulars 
ls(. d lie iiatiie and occupat ion of t In' persons aiipl^ni*^. 

“ 'Jd d'ln* liiin* of his arnv.d in India, ainl whether with or witliout a lici'iisi* from 
tin' ( 'uni t of Diri'ctor*' 

“ ,‘kl. 'Dh' place or place's to which the individual may be tlesiruus of j)ro('eedino ; 
ainl . 

“ tthiv ddie i^t‘in‘ral olijc'ct of his j ourney . 

l>v coinmaiiil of till' Ixinht I loiiourable the V ice- Pr<*sid<*nl in ( 'ouneiJ, 

(Sii^ned) " ( '. la’.sHlN(i |'ON, 

(’liM'f Scen'tary In the ( i ov (‘riiment 

Now, that appears to have hecii advertised as a matter of form, because 1 
am not aware of any indi\ddual, merely going for pleasure from Calcutta, 
ever tliinking of asking for a passport. 

108. Are you aware that advertisements, nearly to the same eflcct, have 
been issued at the other presidencies, which ajipear by the newspapers? — I 
am not aware of that. 

109 . Arc the regulations more strictly enforced at the other presidencies 
than they are at (Calcutta ? — That I cannot speak to. 

110. Practically, have not llic old regulations ])rcventing Europeans from 
holding land, been considerably relaxed by later regulations ? — There was an 
order of Government, datcnl, I think, in February 18‘29, which was 
founded upon the same basis as aprevious order respecting holding lands 
for the purpose of the cultivation of coffee. The former applied to persons 
desirous of‘ cultivating indigo, but it was at the same time encumbered with 

c e so 
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. 1468. Do you see a dist^sition to avail themselves of this encouragement ? 
— Yes, I think there is a disposition certainly to that effect 

1469. Is the encouragement given, in your judgment, sufficient to induce 
the people there to lay out capital ?— Ldo not know that; they are a good deal 
deterred, I believe, by the want of success of the three or four establishments 
which have been tried there so long ago. I know no mercantile houses who 
have any thing to do with thoSe operations. 

1470. They are not deterred by any steps taken by the Company’s govern- 
ment? — None whatever. 

1471. What title have they to their lands? — The title to their lands is the 
same as that given to the cultivators of coffee in Bengal. 

1472. What sort of engagement have they? — It is a lease. 

1473. For what period ? — I think it is for a long period. 

1474. Is it a lease for sixty years ? — 1 think it is longer. 

1475. Could any British-born subject without a license have resided at Bom- 
bay during the administration of Sir Evan Nepean, as far as your e.xpericnce 
of it extends? — I know he sent away Mr. Buckingham tor being unlicensed ; 
but, excepting that fact, I could not judge. 

1476. Then, according to your statement, it will appear that the recent 
government of Bombay have not viewed the resort of British-born subjects to 
India as being so prejudicial to the interests of the country as their predeces- 
sors did ? — 1 presume they do not consider them prejudicial, or they would 
enforce the regulations. 

1477- In addition to that, they have given them direct encouragement ? 
— Yes, for agricultural purposes, certainly. 

1478. Are you not of opinion the Company’s authorities having the power 
to send persons away, affords them the means of supporting their authority 
in the country ?— Most certainly. 

1479. Would you think it advisable that that power should be withdrawn 
from the Company ? — Certainly not, in my opinion. 

1480. Will you state to the Committee whether, witliin your knowledge, 
that power has been ever abused by tl)e Company ? — I never knew an in- 
stance of it, except that to which I have referred, and the expulsion of Mr. 
Fair, which was thought a very harsh measure of the government when I 
M’as there. 

1481. When did that occur ?— It occurred in Mr. Elphinstone’s time, 1 
think, three or four years ago. 

1482. Do you know the grounds of that measure ? — It was in consequence 
of a complaint of the supreme court. 

1483. Can you state what the nature of the complaint of the supreme court 
was?— The reason I believe was, that the supreme court complained to the 
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so many restrictions, that I do not believe there is any instanceof a person 
applying for permission under it, 

111. Was not the permission originally given, rescinded by the Directors ? 
— I am not aware of that. 

112. Are there many respectable and industrious British-born subjects 
now at Calcutta, and other places in the Bengal province, without a license 
from the India Company? — I believe there are a good many without 
licenses. 

113. Do you imagine that the regulations to which you have alluded, do 
practically interfere with the conduct of commercial speculations ? — I think 
they interfere with respect to the holding of lands, certainly. Indeed, I 
know an instance that occurred very recently in India, where, upon a regu- 
lation of the Bengal Government, 48 of 1795, very serious injury was 
sustained by an Englishman being ejected from the possession of landed 
property, on the sole ground that he was an Englishman ; and though he 
was acting in the capacity of agent for a native, to whom the property be- 
longed, yet it was held, that under that regulation he could not be in 
charge, though he had a local license to reside in the district ; and he was 
removed. There was a lawsuit about the property, and the possession was 
given to the opposite party upon the above ground alone, viz. than an En- 
glish person had no right of occupation whatever, without the express sanc- 
tion of the Governor General, which in this case had not been given ; for it 
had been thought unnecessary, as the party had a local license to reside in 
the district. It was tliought he might act as the agent of a native proprietor ; 
but it was held that he could not, and he was, by the order of the court, 
ejected at an hour's notice, and the possession of a very valuable property 
given over to another party. 

114. Is it not essential to the conduct of commercial speculations, that 
individuals should have free access to the parts of the country where 
either their goods are to be sold, or where purchases are to be made ? — 1 
think so. 

115. Have they not thereby the means of ascertaining more correctly 
the wants of the people ? — Unquestionably, by constant motion from place 
to place. 

116. Does any inconvenience arise to British subjects from ihc necessity 
of their having to procure a fresh license when they remove to the interior of 
the country, or from district to district? — 1 do not think that is any prac- 
tical inconvenience, because I have never known an instance where it has 
been refused. The parties are compelled to make references of conduct and 
character, and there is a fee attached to the license. 

1 17« Do you know the amount of the fee? — It is not large ; I believe about 
32 rupees. 

118. For what period are the licenses generally granted? — That I do not 
exactly recollect. I do not know whether there is any limited period. 

119. By 
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government that Mr. Fair, as a newspaper editor, had misrepresented in his 
paper something that was said by one of the judges in the court. 

1484. It was for his conduct as editor of a newspaper ? — Yes. 

1485. Are you not of opinion, that the power of expulsion possessed by 
the government would be a great objection to an individual investing a large 
capital in the cultivation of cotton ? — I do not think they would to a person 
determined to carry on its cultivation properly and quietly. 

1486. Supposing he was expelled, would not the greater part of the capital 
he had expended in the cultivation of his cotton be lost ? — I should think 
there would be great risk of its being lost 

1487- Do you think that the government of that country, considering the 
small number of British subjects by whom such large extent of territories is 
commanded, could support its autnority satisfactorily without the power of 
sending home any persons who might, in their opinion, be disturbing the 
authority under which they were living ? — I am clearly of opinion that the 
power is necessary. 

1488. The removal of the individual you have just mentioned was not the 
result of any sentence of the coUrt? — No, it was in consequence of a com- 
plaint of the court. 

1489. When you stated that this power is necessary in the hands of govern- 
ment, do you give that answer, looking to the state of the law as it exists at 
the present moment in India, or the possibility of an amelioration of that 
law ? — I should be afraid if those regulations were withdrawn altogether, and 
that all individuals had the power to go and settle there, the worst, and 
a very improper and dangerous class to the peace of the country, might get 
to India. 

1490. What number of British-born subjects, such as the planters of 
Bengal, are there settled, and following agricultural pursuits within the terri- 
tories subject to the Bombay presidency ? — Excepting the few that have gone 
lately in consequence of the recent encouragement held out by government, 
there are none whatever. 

1491. Can you explain to the Committee why so many settlers of that 
description have been established in the Bengal provinces, while there are 
none in the Bombay ? — No ; I suppose they found it more their interest to 
remain in Bengal than to come to our side. 

1492. Are British-born subjects now permitted to hold land in perpetuity 
or on long leases, in any part of the Bombay territories ? — Under the present 
regulations, they are permitted to hold land in the interior on long leases, 
and on the island of Bombay they hold houses I believe in perpetuity. ' 

1493. Have they been always allowed to hold houses in perpetuity or 
otherwise in the island of Bombay ? — They have. 


1494. Are 
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119. By whom are the licenses granted? — They are granted in Calcutta 
by the Territorial department. 

120. Supposing an individual to be in the Upper Provinces, how does he 
obtain a license to remove? — He would write down to some person in Cal- 
cutta, enclosing a letter from himself, stating who he is, and what he is, and 
where he may be heard of, requesting permission to remove to another dis- 
trict ; andl know of no instance where that permission has been withheld 
upon a proper application. 

121. You stated, that Europeans had been allowed to trade in salt, lat- 
terly ? — They have been allowed to purchase it at the Company’s sales at Cal- 
cutta. They are not allowed to interfere in the manufacture of salt. 

122. Does the same appl}' to tobacco or rice ? — I am not at all acquainted 
with the tobacco trade, and I am not aware that there is any actual prohibition 
to deal in tobacco, but Europeans never do engage in it. 

123. How is it with respect to beetle-nut ? — lam not aware ; I believe 
that is excluded by Act of Parliament ; and which Act, upon recollection, 
applies also to the article of tobacco. 

124. By the new regulations about salt, are Europeans permitted to carry 
salt up the country, and trade in it? — Yes, I understand that is the effect of 
the regulation ; but they must purchase it at the Company’s sale in 
Calcutta. 

125. Were not the regulations with respect to the dealing on the part of 
Europeans in salt and beetle-nut directed originally against the dealings of 
the Company’s servants ? — I think so. I believe it is matter of record, that 
in the early part of the Company's possession of the country, great abuses 
did take place in the inland trade of the country. 

126. Are you aware whether any inconvenience results to the trade from 
the inability to clear out from the minor ports of India ? — I am not personally 
aware of the fact, never having been upon the coast. 

127. Must not the exclusion of Britisli enterprize and capital tend to 
enhance the price to the consumer, and to diminish the trade which might 
be conducted if no such restraint existed ? — I think so. 

128. You have stated, that British subjects are not permitted to hold lands 
or property on a lease or mortgage in their own names; does this provision 
originate in the Act of Parliament, or in a regulation of the Easl-India Com- 
pany? — I believe the regulation with respect to lands is a regulation of the 
East-India Company itself; I do not believe the Act of Parliament pre- 
vents it. 

129. Do you know the date of the regulation ? — There are two ; one is the 
Regulation 38 of 1793, and there is a Regulation 48 of 1795. 

130. Are you not aware that the Court of Directors, as early as the year 
1766, prohibited Englishmen from holding lands, and that such prohibition 

was 
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1494 . Are they or the natives the principal proprietors of real property 
within the island of Bombay ? — The natives. 

1495* Is the value of houses or lands in Bombay comparatively high or 
otherwise? — Comparatively, as between Madras and Calcutta, I think it is. 

1496 . Are they latterly rising? — Rents are rising. 

1497* What is the ordinary interest of money in the island of Bombay 
within the jurisdiction of the King’s court, on good security ?— Nine per 
cent, is the interest with the natives, and the Europeans lend their money 
at nine per cent., but the interest with the mercantile houses is only five per 
cent. 

1498 . Is there any commission charged ? — Not on those loans ; there is a 
one per cent, commission on the account generally. 

1499 . How comes the interest of money to be lower in Bombay than in 
Bengal ? — We have not so much employment for it ; we employ a good deal 
of our money in Bengal. 

1500. The profits of trade are smaller, probably? — I have no doubt 
they are. 

1501. Is it in consequence of these circumstances more steady?— It is 
more steady from that circumstance. 

1502. Are the means of investing money smaller at Bombay than at Cal- 
cutta ? — Certainly they arc ; there is a good deal of Bombay money engaged 
generally in Bengal. 

1503. Are you in the. habit of advancing money for agricultural purposes, 
as is largely done in Bengal ? — Not at all. 

1504. Does no part of the capital of Bombay go to Bengal, to seek a more 
profitable employment there ? — Yes. 

1505. Are there any banks, either public or private, in Bombay ? — None. 

1506. What is your circulation ? — Bullion entirely. 

1507 . Silver? — Silver now; all our gold has been exported to England 
years ago. 

1508. Would banking establishments, like those at Bengal that issue notes, 
add facilities in carrying on commercial affairs ? — We do not require them, 
we have more money than we know what to do with generally in the mer- 
cantile world at Bombay. 

1509. You have, no doubt, often heard it asserted, that the free trade 
with India has proved a loss, and not a gain to the parties conducting it 
since 1814 ; is it consistent with your own knowledge and inquiries that such 
has been the case; or, on the contrary, do you consider the course of ihe 
Indian trade as resembling that of other branches of the foreign trade of the 
kingdom, in which the speculations have sometimes been advantageous and 
sometimes otherwise ? — Certainly, I should consider that, upon the whole, 
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It Feb. 1831. was chiefly directed against its own servants, who about that time were in 

the habit of holding public lands, farms, and other sources of revenue? — I 

T. Bracheny Esq. think it was ; and in a Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
there is an allusion to that circumstance, in consequence of a communication 
from Mr. Barwell, who had wished the regulation modified, so as to admit 
“ Europeans of respectable character*^ to hold lands. 

131. What is the date of that Report ? — I think 1783 or 1784. 

132. Have you referred lately to the Report? — Yes, I had occasion to 
refer to it this morning. It goes to the extent of stating, that the regulation 
was chiefly applicable to the Company’s servants, who were men of influence 
and of power, and who might convert that power to improper purposes ; and 
that it would be an irrational regulation as applied to men who were not in 
the service. 

133. Are the natives in India aware of the restraint and disabilities under 
which British-born subjects, not in the service of His Majesty and the East- 
India Company, labour ?— Yes, they are. 

134. Must not the consequence be, in all transactions between Europeans 
out of the service and natives, to encourage the latter in a spirit of litiga- 
tion? — I do not think it goes to that extent, but I think it has a certain 
degree of prejudicial influence against Europeans out of the service. 

135. Are you acquainted with many indigo planters? — Yes, several. 

136 . Do you consider them as an eminently intelligent and respectable 
class of people ? — I think them a very respectable class. 

137 . Have you any documents that enable you to speak to this point?— -I 
have not with me any letters ; but there were several addressed by the indigo 
planters, in reply to a circular issued to them by the agency houses in Cal- 
cutta,' wishing to be informed of the number of begahs in cultivation, and 
the number of persons employed. Erom the perusal of the replies to the 
circulars, and the information ^contained in the letters, I should say that 
many oi*the indigo planters were men of extreir^ely good information. 

138. Have you heard that the character of the indigo planters has 
been aspersed, and that they have been accused of turbulence and ill-using 
the natives ? — I have heard that that has been alleged against them. 

139 . Do you conceive that that is well founded ? — Certainly not, gene- 
rally. There have been individuals that have committed violences; but as a 
body, I think the aspersion is not a just one. 

140. Do you conceive that that class of British subjects has improved in 
character, or not?— I think it has ; there are men of better education now in 
that line than there used to be. 

141. Do the indigo planters in general carry on their cultivation upon 
their own capital, or upon capital borrowed ? — Generally speaking, in'tlie 
commencement of their career, they borrow capital. In fact, the process is 

something 
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the Indian trade, since the opening of the trade, has been a source of gain ; 
but, probably, not to a very large es^tent. 

1510. On what evidence do you consider it probable that the free trade 
has, upon the whole, been advantageous to those conducting it ? — I have no 
doubt, from my own experience of our own establishment. 

1511. Have you any objection to state to the Committee, whether the 
India trade, from your first entering into it in 1816 to the present time, has 
generally answered your purposes as a merchant ? — Yes, certainly, it has. 

1512. Do you conceive that the trade might be considerably increased if 
there were a power of getting returns to England ? — It would, Oertainly, if 
the power of getting returns was greater. 

1513. Is not the absence of proper returns the chief impediment to its 
greater increase? — It is a very great impediment, certainly: at present we 
have rather glutted the Indian markets. 

1514. Do you conceive there would be any difficulty in parting with 
English manufactures if there were proper returns to be sent? — We could 
afford to sell our manufactures there so much cheaper, by all the additional 
profit we could make upon our returns. 

1515. Is there any indigo grown in the province of Bombay? — None 
whatever for exportation. 

1516. Is tl>e silk sent from Bombay to England improved ? — We have no 
native silks on our side of India. 


1517. Has the Persian or Chinese silk improved ? — I am not aware that it 
has. 


1518. Could not silk be grown in the Bombay district, in your opinion ? 
— I cannot speak to that ; I have no means of forming an opinion. 

1519. Can you state to the Committee, from your own extensive expe- 
rience as a merchant carrying on trade between this country and India, any 
general alterations which Parliament might make in the renewal of the 
charter to the East-India Company, which in your opinion would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of merchants? — I am not aware of anything that is 
necessary on our side of India. 

1520. You cannot sugge.st any alterations to be made in the existing 
charter of the Company, which in your opinion would materially improve 
the trade between the two countries ? — I am not aware of any, except the 
giving us greater facilities of making our returns from China. 

1521. You do not think that, as it respects the peninsula of India, any 
materially increased facilities are necessary ? — I am not aware of any im- 
pediment whatever, which we labour under, that could be removed, except 
taking off our duties. 

1522. You are not aware that your trade is molested or impeded in any 
way by the authorities of the East-India! Company, so as to make any inter- 
ference 
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something in this way : an indigo planter makes an independence, and then 
sells his factory ; generally, the agent who had been employed by the first 
indigo planter becomes the agent of the second, and advances the purchase- 
money. 

142. Are there many of the indigo plantations out of debt ? — There are 
more now than there were formerly. Some of the indigo factories within the 
last six or eight years have got completely out of debt ; others have not been 
so fortunate. 

143. What is the interest in general that is paid for loans of money uporf 
indigo plantations ? — It depends considerably upon the state of the money- 
market in Calcutta, but eight, ten or twelve per cent. ; at present the rate of 
interest is high, I believe ten or twelve per cent. 

144. Is a mortgage given as security ? — Yes. 

145. Are there many houses in Calcutta in possession of indigo planta- 
tions, in consequence of holding such mortgages ? — They are not actually in 
possession, but they hold the mortgage papers ; the planter himself is in 
possession of the factory ; but I believe there are few instances where there 
are advances in money to the indigo planters, where an agency house does 
not take the mortgage in the first instance. 

146. Is it probable, in your opinion, that the low price of indigo in Europe 
will diminish the aggregate quantity of indigo produced? — Certainly. Be- 
fore I left Calcutta, the expectation of a low price in the home market had 
induced the agents to withdraw their support from all indigo factories of 
which the soil was inferior, but which had been brought into cultivation 
under the stimulus of the high prices that obtained in Calcutta. 

147. Are you aware whether it was generally understood at Calcutta, that 
directions had been sent out by the Directors to inquire into the conduct of 
the indigo planters? — It was generally understood so. 

148. What steps were takert by the Governor General of India with refe- 
rence to that point? — A circular wasdssued to the judge and the magistrates 
of the different districts, to report upon' the Europeans in their several juris- 
dictions. 

149. Have you any means of knowing what the result of that inquiry 
was ? — Not any official means. A gentleman high in office in Calcutta told 
me, confidentially, that the result has been very satisfactory to the characters 
of the indigo planters. 

150. Does not the personal comfort and success in life, of every British 
subject in India, whether in the service or out of it, residing in the provinces, 
depend upon the conciliatory conduct and demeanour tnat he shows to the 
feelings and prejudices of the native inhabitants? — Unquestionably ; a man^s 
own interest would teach him that in India. 

151. Have you known any instances in which a contrary conduct has been 
pursued ? — ^There have been instances. 

152. What 
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ference of Parliament in the restriction of the power of the Company of 
service to you ? — There used to be local duties exacted on our goods going 
up, and on produce coming down the country ; a regulation was lately pub- 
lished by the government to take these all off, and only levy duties at the 
ports. Those regulations were approved by the Court of Directors, and 
they were to have been put in force in May last, so that all goods once im- 
ported from England should be free in the Company’s territories of all minor 
imposts j and I am sorry to hear that it has not yet been put into effect. 

1523. Do you mean the transit duties?— Yes, that certainly would faci- 
litate our operations if the duties were confined to the ports. 

1524. You cannot point out to the Committee any other inconveniences 
you labour under ? — I cannot. 

1525. The opening of the trade to China would give great facilities to the 
trade between this country and Bombay? — Certainly it would; it would 
much facilitate our returns. 

1526. Has not the trade between Bombay and Poonah, and the territory 
of the late, Peishwa, fallen off very considerably since that country came 
into our possession ? — I have understood so. 

1527. Has not the export generally of China articles from Bombay to the 
Deccan decreased It has, and also the exportation of metals. 

1528 Are you not aware that a very extensive import of cotton goods 
took place into India, about the years 1809 or 1810, sent out by tlie late 
Sir Robert Peel Yes, I have heard so. 

1529. Those were sold at very low prices r — Yes. 

1530. That first gave encouragement to the natives to look to these 
articles ? — So I have understood. 

1631. You mentioned, that a very considerable consumption of cotton 
goods took place on the island of Bombay Yes. 

1532. What is the general condition of the great class of people on the 
island of Bombay in reference to means ? — I should think that the great 
body were of course the poorer castes, the poorer classes. 

1533. Is not that the case also in the Deccan, and throughout the Com- 
pany’s territories on the western side of India ? — It is. 

1534 Are not the great body almost in a situation of beggary ?— I cannot 
say altogether that ; they certainly are very poor, but they require very 

little to support them. , . 

1535. Without bettering the situation of the natives of India, giving them 

the ^einTofTaying ‘or y<>“ g«a‘ly .ncreate 

trade with that country ?— Probably not to any very great extent, to increase 

it very much. t j- o r i, 

1536. Are ymi not aware that the land rent is very high in India .—1 have 

understood it is. ^hen 
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152. What has been the effect upon the individual pursuing that con- 
duct? — I should say generally detrimental to him. 

153. Are you not of opinion, that the knowledge which an European has 
of the power that the Company has over him, is a considerable check to his 
exercising any such acts as you have described ? — I should think that, with- 
out that motive, he would be induced to treat the natives well if engaged in 
commercial pursuits. I should be inclined to think, that a man of very 
strong passions or infirmity of tcMUper would be withheld by no inducement; 
but with a reasoning mind, I think the influence of self-interest is sufficient 
without bringing the other motives into play. 

154. Arc the indigo plantations generally conducted by agents, or by the 
parties themselves ? — Tlie advatices are made by agents, the management of 
the factory is by the planter. The planter draws upon the agent for supplies 
of money ; that is the only way in which the agent has any thing to do with 
the factory. 

155. Have many of those indigo planters resided a considerable time in 
India ? — Many of them have. 

15(>. Are they chiefly British -born subjects ? — I should think the majority 
of them were ; there are a good many Frenchmen. 

157 . What is the part of the country where the indigo plantations chiefly 
exist? — Jessore, Kishnagur, and Tirhoot. 

158. What is the description of soil best suited to the cultivation of indigo ? 
— It is considered, that those factories arc best that are liable to inundations 
from the Ganges. 

159 . Does it require a deep alluvial soil ? — Not veiy deep ; but the soil is 
much improved by the sediment that the river brings with it, or leaves 
rather, after an inundation ; but I am not acquainted with the details of 
indigo cultivation. 

iGo. Are there any Indo-Britons among the indigo planters ? — There are 
some, and as such they have some advantages, by being enabled to take farms 
and leases in their own names. One of the largest concerns in India is held 
by a gentleman of the name of Harris, who is an rndo-Britoii ; in conse- 
quence of which he is enabled to hold some very large zemindaries. 

161 . Have you attended at all to the trials that took place in the supreme 
court with regard to the ill treatment of natives by Europeans ? — 1 have read 
several. 

162. In those cases in which dl-conduct on the part of Europeans towards 
natives has occurred, has it generally been on the part of the Company’s 
servants, or on the part of the free traders ? — I cannot bring to my recollec- 
tion the exact proportion of offences committed, but to the best of my recol- 
lection there have been very few by either. 

lG3. Has the number of European settlers in Bengal greatly increased 

since 
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i587« When you say that Chinn articles imported into Poonah have fallen 
ofl^ are you alluding to the former part of your evidence, of thetutenague 
having fallen off? — I allude to the change which has taken place since the 
countiy fell into our possession ; when Poonah was the residence of the 
court of the Peishwa, there was a great deal more money circulating there. 

1538. You account for it from the circumstance of Poonah having ceased 
to be the seat of that government ? — I do. 

1539. You say that, generally speaking, the natives of India are in a state 
of indigence or destitution ; did you pass through any provinces not belong- 
ing to the Company ? — I did. 

1540. Were the natives in those provinces in a worse or better condition, 
or much the same ? — They appeared to be much the same. 

1541. Was there any difference in the appearance of the cultivation of 
lands ?— No, I am not aware that there was. The Company’s territories 
through which I passed were very much intersected. In Guzerat, consider- 
able portions of the country, when I was in it, belonged to the Peishwa and 
the Guicowar ; I could not perceive any considerable difference. 

1542. You have had no opportunity of comparing the condition of the 
natives in the Deccan now, with their former condition under the Mahratta 
government?— None whatever ; I was never there till the change of govern- 
ment. 

1543. Is the land-tax lighter or heavier in the Company’s territories, or in 
the independent territories ? — I understand it is pretty much the same. 

1544. Has not the interference of the Company in the article of opium 
been exceedingly prejudicial to the mercantile interest in the west of India ? 
— It certainly has, to some extent } it has forced the Malwa opium at a great 
expense to go through the native territories to the Indus, and from the mouth 
of that river to the Portuguese town of Damaun, whence it is shipped in 
Portuguese vessels to China. 

1545. That is done away by the late regulations ? — It is. 

1546. Do you mean to say that the trade in opium is now free? — It is 
perfectly free, by paying to the Company a duty of 195 rupees per chest. 

1547. What is the prime cost? — I have understood it to be very low : 1 
mean the prime cost the Company pay for it in Malwa. 

1548. Can you state tlie price ? — I cannot. 

1549. Is the system of taxation, upon the whole, oppressive in the parts 
of India you are acquainted with ? — I can speak only from what I under- 
stood. I have heard that it is so; I have heard complaints of it from the 
natives. 

1550. Should you say, upon the whole, that the country has suffered from 
any excessive amount of taxation ? — I can only say, that I have understood 
it does suffer from the excessive taxation. 


1551. Does 
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to what extent ; there are several Europeans who come into Calcutta without 

any license, and they get spread through the interior. T. Bracken^ Eaq, 

164 . Has any inconvenience resulted to the natives from the free resort of 
Europeans to Calcutta ? — 1 should think not any at all. 

16.5. Do you think any benefit has resulted to them from it? I think so, 

unquestionably \ wherever there are Europeans, they bring a demand for 
labour, 

166. Are tile most intelligent of the native inhabitants anxious for the 
permanent settlement of Europeans in the country ? — 1 sliouid not say the 
greatest number were, but the most intelligent are. 

167. Have not they expressed it in a petition ? — There was a petition in 
(Calcutta, that was signed* by a great many very respectable natives as well 
as Europeans. 

168. Can you mention the names of any of the natives ? — 'J'herc is one, a 
very celebrated native, named Rammohun Roy, and there was a family of 
the name of Tagores, who arc great proprietors of zemindaries. 

169. Arc they not all jiersons living in Calcutta? — They arc. 

170. Is there a counter petition to tluit ? — There is. 

171. Do you know anything of the circumstances of that jictition ? 

There were two petitions drawn up at the same time ; one for the conti- 
nuance of the suttees, and the other for the prevention of Europeans 
holding lands ; the same parties were engaged in lioth petitions. I do not 
believe the petitioners were called together publicly. I had an opportunity 
of seeing both of the petitions carried about to the dillerent ofJices in 
( 'alcutta for the purpose of procuring signatures to them from the writers and 
persons of the lower class ; in fact, 1 saw them in our own ofhee. 

17'2. Do you know with whom either of them originated ? — The party who 
was supposed to have iuul the most influence in them was a native, who had 
been a sirkar to Bishop IJeber, and had considered himself as having a pre- 
scriptive right to be the sirkar of every bisliop, but he was turned ofi; and 
took offence ; he is the editor also of a newspaper at Calcutta, advocating 
the suttee. 

173. What advantages do you consider would result to the improvement 
of India, with respect to agricultural commerce and the condition of‘ the 
native population, from the permanent settlement of Europeans, under just 
and equitable laws ? — 1 think there would be an improvement in the modes 
of agriculture, and greater habits of industry; the example of Europeans 
generally being, I tliink, useful to the natives. 

174. Was the first petition you have mentioned signed by any persons out 
of Calcutta? — It was not circulated beyond Calcutta; but some of the 
natives that signed it were landholders, some of them having estates or 
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1551. Does the commerce of the country suffer ?— That was one of the 
reasons they gave for the commerce not being more active, and a greater 
consumption of our goods. 

1552. Do the landowners suffer ? — It is only in that way, also, that I have 
heard it mentioned that they are over taxed. 

1553. But you have no knowledge of it yourself? — No ; none whatever. 

1554. Did you ever hear of torture being inflicted in order to extort the 
taxes ? — Never. 

1555. Did you ever hear of the Company’s servants on the western side of 
India exacting rents so rigidly as to compel the ryots to pawn their wives* 
jewels ? — I ne ver heard of such a circumstance. 

1556. Yo u never heard of that having occurred on the island of Salsette ^ 
— Never. 

1557. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money when 
you left India ? — There was a five-per-cent, loan opened when I left India. 

1558. Do you believe that to be still open r — I have never heard that it 
has been shut, I understand that it is still open. I should say, rather, there 
was a four-per-cent, loan open when I left India } but since I left India, I 
know there has been a five-per-cent, loan opened. 

1559. In what state is the island of Salsette at present, in a state of pros- 
perity or otherwise ? — 1 cannot well hazard an opinion upon that point , I 
see little change in its appearance since I have resided in India. 

1560. Have you visited it ? — Yes, I have gone through it frequently. 

1561. You state, that Dr. Scott’s plantation is now a wilderness ?— Yes, 
they cultivate nothing, I believe, but the lands are capable of producing 
rice. 

1562. Is that different from the general state of the island ? — ^No ; I 
believe nothing of any moment but rice is produced on Salsette. 

1563. Are not the natives in that island in a state of great poverty r — I 
am not aware that they are more so than in other parts of the Company’s 
territories. 

1564. Has there been any rapid extension of buildings in Bombay ? — Yes, 
the town has been improving very much within the last few years, extending 
very much, and improving in the style of building and in the roads. 

1565. Are you aware whether the rent of land has been rising ? — I cannot 
say whether the rents on the island of Bombay are rising ; garden ground is 
becoming more valuable, in consequence of the increase of population. 


7 March 1881. 
J. Ritchie^ Esq- 


Jems^ 
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300 miles from Calcutta; people who move* about the country, and have 
their, to wn»houses in Calcutta. 

175. At what rate of interest have the government of India borrowed 
money for some time ba6k ? — I believe at five per cent, of late years. 

176. At what rate of interest have the most respectable firms in Calcutta 
borrowed money ?— Not under eight or nine, or ten sometimes of late 
years. 

177. Can you state any reason for that difference ? — I think it is some- 
thing connected with the want of real property there. Europeans are not 
allowed to purchase lands, and therefore it is with private security only that 
they come into the market. 

178. What do you suppose is the reason for the rate of interest on money 
advanced on indigo plantations being so high as twelve percent. ? — There is 
considerable risk. The actual stock is mortgaged comparatively of small 
value ; even in some instances it is scarcely equal to the annual outlay ; and 
in case of a very unfavourable season, there would be a greater deficiency, 
perhaps, than the mortgage could cover. 

179. At what rate of interest do natives in good credit at Calcutta, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the King’s court, borrow money? — I believe about 
twelve per cent. 

180. What is the common rate of interest between native and native in the 
provinces not under the jurisdiction of the supreme court ? — I have under^ 
stood it is much higher : I have heard it stated at as much as twenty-four or 
thirty per cent. ; that is, two and a half per cent, per month. 

181. Can you explain the reason for the difference? — I can only attribute 
it to the want of security, the risk, 

182. Is there such a thing as borrowing upon the security of real property 
among European merchants ? — In Calcutta there is to a small extent ; houses 
are sometimes mortgaged. 

183. Have many of the indigo planters been forced to abandon the 
business from the amount of their debts ? — Some of them have ; but I do 
not think a great many. Some of their factories have been shut up lately, 
in consequence of the fall of the indigo market of this country. 

184<. Have the agency houses, in those cases, foreclosed.? — It is rarely 
that the necessity of foreclosure has taken place ; the parties themselves have 
given up possession. 

185. Are there any restrictions or regulations that, in your opinion, 
continue to raise the rate of interest ? — I think that, were the capitalist 
enabled to purchase lands, and to employ his money in. the purchase of real 
property, in the end it would have the effect of reducing the rate of 
interest, because he would be able to mortgage his landed estate or his 
property. 

18(3. Is 
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Jovis, 10° die Martii, 1831. 


Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. in the Chair. 

GILLIAN MACLAINE, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1566. Are you a merchant and proprietor in tlie island of Java ? — ^I am. 

1567. How long have you resided in Java? — 1 have resided there about 
ten years ; I left it a year ago. 

1568. Is it your intention to return ? — It is. 

1569. What is the estimated area of the island? — About 50,000 square 
miles, and the population about 6,000,000, giving about 120 inhabitants to 
the mile. 

1570. With what countries does Java carry on trade? — With the neigh- 
bouring islands, with China, with British India, with the British possessions 
in the Straits of Malacca, with Holland and other Enropean countries, and 
the United States of America. 

1571. Has the commerce of .lava increased considerably since you became 
acquainted with it ? — Very considerably. 

1572. Can you state the amount of the exports and imports at any given 
time, for instance, in 1820? — I have no note of the exports and inq)orts in 
1820. In 1828 the imports amounted to about 20,000,000 guilders, and 
the exports to 18,000,000, making the whole trade about t'3,000,000 
sterling. 

1573. Are articles of European manufacture extensively consumed by the 
inhabitants of Java ? — Very extensively. 

1574. Of what description of goods? — Cotton piece-goods, iron, steel, 
glass ware, and several other articles. 

1575. From wlience do they get the cotton piece-goods which they con- 
sume ? — From Belgium and from Great Britain, also from British India and 
China. 

1576. Does not Java belong to Holland, and not to the Netherlands? — 
It does. 

1577* Are not the cotton piece-goods sent from Europe the produce of 
Belgian manufacture, and not of Holland ? — Entirely Belgian. 

1578. Therefore if Holland and the Netherlands are separated, as Java is 
a Dutch and not a Belgian possession, must not the trade between Java and 
Belgium cease ? — I should conceive so. 


1579. Do 
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186. Is there any restriction in Calcutta^ as to British subjects holding IT Feb. 183 1. 
lands and houses ? — They hold houses in Calcutta. 

187- What is the rate of interest between indigo merchants and their ^^9 

agents? — It is about twelve per cent., but it varies ; I have known it eight 
per cent. The agent is generally influenced by what he has to pay ; he 
borrows money with one hand, and lends it with the other. 

188. Does not the agent, in addition to that, charge a large commission ? 

— He does ; two and a half per cent, upon the advance, and two per cent, 
upon the sale. 

189. So that the indigo planter has to pay not only an interest of twelve 
per cent., but a commission of five percent, upon all his transactions? — Yes, 
upon his outlay and his sales. 

190. Supposing an European were to borrow money of a native, is there 
any restriction with regard to the interest in that case? — Yes, twelve per 
cent, in Calcutta, and all over India. 

191. You conceive that if Europeans were allowed to possess land in 
India, they would be able to borrow at a lower rate of interest than they do.^ 

— Y^es y it being generally known that tlicy were possessors of landed 
property, would have the effect ofniakirig their security better. 

192' Do the natives hold a large j)roportion of the Company's registered 
debt? — I believe it has been ascertained lately, that they hold a very small 
part in proportion of what was supposed. It is chiefly held by Europeans. 

193. What system of banking is there at Calcutta? — There is the issuing 
of bank notes and discounts. 

191. Is it under any regulation? — No, there is no regulation regarding 
private banks. 

19'^5. Either with reference to the issues or with reference to the number 
of banks? — There is no restriction, but there is only one chartered bank at 
Calcutta. The bank of Bengal is a chartered bank, in which the share- 
holders are only responsible to the extent of their capital. There are two 
other banks : there is one general bank, to whicli there are many sub- 
scribers ; and there is the bank of Hiiidostan, with which the iiouse of 
Alexander and Company is connected. 

190. What is the smallest note they issue ? — Four rupees. 

197» Do they circulate in the country ? — They go as far as Cliandernagore 
and Serampore, about twenty five or thirty miles, but they do not circulate 
in the villages to any extent. 

198. You mentioned, that the rate of interest would probably be lowered, 
and the facility of obtaining credit increased, if British subjects were to hold 
lands ; do you not know that native landholders borrow money frequently 
of each other, and frequently of Europeans, at a very high rate of interest, 
at two or three per cent, per month ? — I am not aware that the native pos- 
sessors of large property pay so high as that. I have always understood 
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1579. Oo you know the period at which British manufactures wert; first 
introduced into Java ? — The first importations were in 1814 and 1815, about 
the commencement of the free trade. The largest importation was in 1823 
it amounted in 1823 to about 0,000 cases of British cotton goods, the value 
of each case being about £50 sterling, making a total import of about 
£300,000 sterling. 

1580. Was there not at that time a duty of £15 per cent, on Hritisl) goods? 
—From 1814 to 1823, I think the duty was £15 per cent, on the invoice; 
an ad valorem duty of £26. 5s. per cent, was afterwards imposed. 

1581. IIow did that operate ; was it suHicient to turn the scale in favour 
of Belgian goods ?— It turned it very much in favour of Belgian goods, but 
there was still a great quantity of British goods imported. 

1582. Are not the British cotton goods imported into Java chiefly in the 
white ? — The greater part are white or plain goods. 

1583. And they are dyed or printed by the Javanese, according to their 


tastes ? — They are. 

1584. Are you aware Unit in this country the calico printers have made 
many attempts to imitate the Javanese patterns, and not very successfully ? 
They have frequently attempted to do so, but not very successfully. 

1585. Do you think that, in consequence of the facilities given to the 
calico printers by the repeal of the duty, the future attempts will be more 
successful? — I certainly think so, if the manufacturer can produce Ins goods 
with greater ease and at less cost. 

1586. You stated, that vou think that British goods could successfully 
compete with Belgian manufactures if the duty were only £15 per cent. . — 
I think, with an ad valorem duty of £15 jiercent., and no duty upon Belgian 
manufactures, the latter would be driven out of the market; as it is at pre- 
sent, we maintain a pretty successful competition with them, even though 
the duty is £26 per cent, ctd valorem. 

1587. If this increase of duty had not taken place, do you suppose t lat 
the consumption of British piece-goods in Java would have increased con- 
siderably ? — I think it would have been doubled by this time. 

1588. Have not the Javanese some coarse strong cotton manufacture of 
their own ?— Coarse and substantial, but high-priced. 

1589. Did they not formerly import considerable quantities of coarser 
goods from Bengal and Madras —They did import large quantities of the 
cotton fabrics ot Madras and Bengal. 

1590. What has been the consequence upon tl'e native mamifactiires o 
India in consequence of the opening of the trade ?- l he 

being of a finer description, have been almost superscc ei y 
of European cotton goods, but the coarse cotton goods ot Bengal arc 
introduced very largely into all the Malay coiintiies. 


.S 


10 March 1831. 
G. Maclaine, 
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17 Feb. 18SL that the very high rate of interest was applicable to people without property 

all j because I know instances where zemindars have mortgaged their 
2. Bracken^ Egg, zemindaries, who have only paid eight per cent, and ten per cent, interest 
tp Europeans. 

199* At what rate have you known Europeans borrow money upon mort- 
gage at Calcutta ?— At eight per cent. 

200. Have any banks failed lately ? — The house of Palmer and Company 
had a bank ; but they were not issuing bank notes at the time they failed. 

201. Can any house calling itself a bank issue notes at Calcutta? — Yes, 
there is no legal impediment at present. 

202. Do they pay interest upon deposits ? — They do. 

203. At what rate ? — It varies; two and a half per cent, and three per 
cent. These are deposits liable to be withdrawn at a moment^s notice. 

204. What is the usual rate of discounting bills ? — That varies very much 
with the credit of the parties ; I have known it from six to twelve per cent. 

205. In advances, what do they charge ? — The bank of Bengal rates are 
considered the criterion. When I left Calcutta, the houses of tolerable 
repute had their acceptances discounted at seven per cent. 

206. Do you conceive that in their dealings with the natives in carrying 
on the trade, the Company have now any other advantage over individuals 
than that which is derived from the amount of their pecuniary means ? — I 
think commercial agents have a great deal of influence in their situation, 
independently of the command of funds, though the command of funds is 
probably the most material. 

207. You spoke of an old regulation which has lately been rescinded, is 
this the rescinded regulation you alluded to (a paper being s/iawn to the Wit- 
ness ^} — It is; it is a Regulation 9 of 1829, repealing a Regulation 21 of 

1793. 

208. Have not the Company this overwhelming advantage over private 
merchants, that they may issue as much paper as they please ; and that they 
have been, within the last two or three years, borrowing money at five per 
cent., and issuing it without any restriction, and even paying for their 
indigo investments by issues of five per cent, paper money? — The Company’s 
treasury has been open for the last four or five years for the issue of what we 
call treasury notes, which in fact are something in the nature of exchequer 
bills ; they bear interest at from four to five per cent : I believe five per 
cent, is the rate they now bear. Of course there is no control over the issue 
of that paper beyond their own discretion. 

209. Have not those issues been known to have been made to a very 
large amount, in payment for investments of indigo, in the last two or three 
years? — I am not aware that they pay for indigo actually in exchequer 
notes I but the exchequer notes being obtainable for money at the treasury, 

it 
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G. Maclaine, Esq. 


1591. Is there any duty upon the cotton goods of India imported into 
Java? — A duty of fifteen per cent, upon the invoice, not an ad valorem duty. 

1592. Is not English twist also sent out to Java, and woven there ?— It 
is ; but not in very large quantities; not in such large quantities as to the 
other parts of the East. 

1593. Have you ever heard that twist has been sent from the Netherlands 
to Java ? — I saw an entry in the public accounts, which I thought to be 
British twist, but it was cleared out from the Netherlands. 


1594. Is European iron much consumed in Java r — There are about 3,000 
tons a year. 

1595. Does Java produce iron in any quantity ? — Very little. 

1596. Is the European iron used there chiefly British or Swedish ? — 
Both are used, but Swedish is preferred. 

1597. Is it taken there in an unwrought state and fabricated into agricul- 
tural implements? — It is. 

1598. Is there any wrought iron used there.'-— A very small quantity. 
There are some cast-iron pots and pans from Cochin China and Siam used 
in distilleries and sugar-works. 

1599. From whence is Java supplied with copper? — Chiefly from Japan : 
all the unwrought copper comes from Japan, and the wrought copper, such 
as sheathing, from Great Britain. 

IGOO. Is not opium a considerable import into Java ? — It is, to the extent 
of about 600 chests a year. 

1601. In 1820, what were the proportions of Bengal opium and of Turkey 
opium consumed in Java? — Three-fourths of Bengal and one-fourth of Tur- 
key; and inthe^ear 1829 the proportions had been exactly reversed, about 
three-fourths of Turkey and one-fourth of Bengal. 

1602. Is any revenue derived from the import of opium by the Dutch ? — 
Between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of guilders, including the monopoly and 
the import duties. J'rom a note in my possession, I find the whole revenue 
in British money, £262,536. 

1603. Can you state what enhancement upon the original price of the 
opium the consumers pay in consequence of this monopoly ? — From 600 to 
800 per cent. 

1604. Do you know what was the total amount of the customs of Java in 
1828, exclusive of the duty on opium ? — In the year 1828, the customs of 
Java amounted to £225,405 sterling, or between £30,000 and £40,000 less 
than the revenue derived from the opium alone. 

1605. What are the staple articles of export from Java ?— Coffee, sugar, 
rice, spices, tin, tobacco, indigo, arrack, and hides. 


1606. Is 
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it has the same eflect A man having a certain sum in ca^h, has onW to go 
to the treasury, and he can get the exchequer notes, which run for nine 
months, and they pass from hand to hand as cash. 

210. Have not the Company at the same , time been sending home large 
remittances to this country in specie? — I do not think that last year they 
sent any specie ; the year before they made a large remittance in specie. 

211. Are there any banks in the interior, beside the three you have men- 
tioned in Calcutta? — There are no issuers of notes. There are native 
bankers, who are what are called shroffs, more engaged in discounting than 
any thing else ; they issue bills of exchange, which are called hoondees. 

212. Is there much circulation of bills of exchange in the interior? — 
Very great. 

21S. For how small a sum are they? — I have seen them for so small a 
sum as nine rupees. An officer at Cawnpore wishing to remit to Calcutta 
any sum, can always procure a hoondee from a shroffi drawn upon a shroff 
in Calcutta. 

214. Do those bills of exchange circulate in the country ? — Yes j the 
interior inland business is conducted by hoondees. The great banking 
houses at Benares have branch establishments in almost all the native cities, 
and a very large business is conducted by hoondees. 

215. What do you suppose is the whole amount of bank note speculation 
in Calcutta ? — At present the private circulation is very limited ; indeed, in 
consequence of Palmer and Company’s failure, there was a run upon the 
private banks, and their issue was in consequence very much reduced, in 
fact, almost to nothing ; but the bank of Bengal escaped pretty well, and 
their issue I should imagine to be about eighty lacs of rupees. 

2 1 6. Is there any stamp or duty on bills of exchange? — There is, or 
ought to be ; there is by regulation. 

217. Are the provincial bankers cliicfly natives or Europeans? — Almost 
entirely natives. 

218. With respect to exchequer bills, can the holders of them demand 
payment of them at any time ? — Only when they become due. 

219. Is it the custom to renew them ? — Yes ; but of course not against 
the option of the party. 

220. Would the firm to which you belong, or any other house of* business 
in Calcutta, prefer employing one of the commercial agents of the Company 
to one of the ordinary agents ? — I do not know that the commercial agents of 
the Company would be allowed to transact any business for private houses ; 
but we should prefer employing a man of our own. 

221. Do you consider the Company’s commercial agents skilful and eco- 
nomical merchants, and as such would you employ them in preference to 
ordinary agents ? — I do not think, generally, the system is a good one in 

which 
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1606. Is the culture of coffee on the increase or decrease in Java? — At 
present on the decrease, I should think. 

1607* Is it not in a great part a monopoly of the government ? — In a great 
part. 

1608. What is the quality of the Java coffee as compared with other 
coffee in the London market? — I think it ranks with St. Domingo; it isnot 
of a very high quality. 

1609. Is the coffee produced upon the government estates superior to 
that produced by natives, or to that produced by European planters ?-— rhe 
government coffee is superior to that produced by the natives, but inferior 
to that produced by European planters. 

1610. Is the cultivation of sugar on the increase or decrease in Java? — 
On the increase. 

1611. Is there a considerable opportunity for the increase of it, supposing 
there was a foreign demand?— A great field. 

1612. Is not rice one of the chief articles of export .?— It was very exten- 
sively exported in 1828 ; the export amounted to about 26,000 tons. 

1613. To what countries is it ciiiefly exported? — To the neighbouring 
islands, to China, and to Europe, and to the Isle of France, and small 
quantities to the Cape. 

1614. Is it subject to any duty ?— To a mere trifling duty. 

1615. You have stated that indigo is also an article of export, is that on 
the increase ?— The export of indigo in 1828 amounted only to 24,000 
pounds weight ; the production of the island in 1829 was 120,000 pounds 
weight, and it is rapidly increasing. 

1616. To what do you attribute that great increase ?— Chiefly to the cn- 
couragemeiit of the government. 

1617 Have any improvements been recently introduced from China in 
the mode of cultivating it?-Some Chinese attempted the cultivation of it 
very successfully, and their example was followed by some Europeans within 
these last three years. The i)rincipal indigo planter is a Chinese. 

1618 Is it of good quality as compared with the IJengal indip?-— Some 
samples' which I brought home with me I considered equal to fair Bengal, 
but from the chests being packed very unevenly, the purchasers had very 
little confidence in it. Its being a new article is also against it. 

1619. Is not the defect of ill packing one which is easily remedied ?— 
It is. 


1620. Is tobacco exported in large quantities from Java ?— Very largely ; 
between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000 pounds weight; worth about 140,000 


sterling. 
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which they are brought up j but I have nothing to day against the indi- 
viduals* 

222. Do you consider the Company themselves skilful and economical 
merchants ?— I should think not. 

223. You stated that there ought to be a stamp or duty upon bills of 
exchange ; is that evaded ? — ^Very much. 

224. Is it large in amount ? — ^The stamp itself is not very large. 

225. Is the bank of Bengal exclusively the bank of Government ? — No ; 
there are private proprietors also ; the Government hold, I think, three- 
hundred shares. 

226 . Do they do the Government business? — No, they do not, they 
are merely a bank of discounts. The advantage they have over private 
banks is this : the Government passed an order by which the collectors 
of the districts in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as high, I think, as 
Benares, are allowed to receive bank of Bengal notes in payment of re- 
venue; the consequence is, that the circulation of the bank of Bengal is 
very extensive through the whole of the Lower Provinces. 

227. Do the Government use no bank in their transactions? — No; the 
bank notes received by the collectors in the provinces are remitted to the 
general- treasury in Calcutta. 

228. Do they keep any account with the bank? — No private account. 

229. Is the Government supposed to be accountable for the bank of 
Bengal ? — That is the impression among the natives ; but I doubt whether 
they are answerable in law, more than to the extent of their shares. 

230. Are you not of opinion that the large proportion of the gross produce 
of the soil which goes to the Government in the shape of taxes, interferes 
materially with the rate at which individuals cultivating the soil can borrow 
money ? — Of course, any large receipts from the land must interfere with 
the value of that land. 

231. Therefore the risk is much greater to the person lending the money? 
—Of course. 

232. What proportion does the land-tax bear to the gross produce of the 
soil? — I am not competent to state the exact amount. 

233. For what term are the bills of exchange commonly drawn in the 
Upper Provinces ? — They vary from fifty days’ date to ninety and one hun- 
dred and one days’ date ; but at fifty days date* most of the hoondees are 
negotiated in the Upper Provinces. 

234. Are there not a few estates at present held by British-born subjects 
in perpetuity, or on a long lease ; and if so, have the goodness to enumerate 
them ?— I only know of one estate that is held by an European altogether 

in 
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They shall be obliged to submit all contracts with the inhabitants now existing or 
afterwards to be entered upon to the registration by the resident ; and it is hereby 
stipulated that every gi ant or lease of ground of which such a registration shidl be 
omitted facto, sliall be considered as to have taken place under the general condi- 
tions existing on the private estates in the vicinity of Batavia, and tlie renter to have 
tlie continuing use of such ground worked for the first time or cultivated by him at the 
rate of one-fifth of tlie crop. 

The proprietors are allowed to plant coffee and to undertake all other sorts of culture* 
without any restriction ivhatever, and are assured the free disposal of all kinds of pro- 
duce thus cultivated, with the exception, however, of the poppy, in regard of wliich 
they remain under the general stipulations to be issued by government about the 
culture of the same; and they shall be responsible personally for all infractions on this 
head of which the inhabitants will be found guilty. 

The proprietors have no liberty to expel any of the inhabitants settled on those lands, 
but are obliged, if any reason should be existing for the removal of such inhabitants, 
to bring the case before the resident for his decision, and shall in such cases be followed 
the usances and regulations existing in the residency of Batnvia. 

All privileges and benefits by custom and usance allowed to the Javanese Dessas 
people, and granted to the population of gn)vernnient lands, are alIowc*d in general to 
tlie inhabitants of those grounds, especially tlie free election of their own Dessa chief, 
subject, however, to theapjiroval of the jiroprietors ; but if tliey should not agree, the 
case shall be submitted to tlie decision of tlio resident. 

As long as no other regulations shall be issued, the exi'cuiion of the police remains 
with the government native administration of the districts and divisions of which those 
grounds form apart; the proprietor therefore may not assume any right, authority, 
or power against the existing orders. 

It remains the duty of the population to make and keep in repair the public roads 
and bridges on or along those grounds, and also to transport goods belonging to 
government upon the same footing as the population of lands immediately beTonging 
to government, and this duty is to be understood as well for the roads and bridges to 
be made in future, as for those exist ing at present. 

The beznrs and /crrir.v on the said lands remain the property of government, and 
they shall be included in the yearly general *lisposal of government farms, or be dis- 
posed of on any other way; tin* pro])rieters therefore may not levy any duty of such 
a description on their lands, or establish any hezar, ferry, or wnrortfr without the 
special consent of government. 

The land and house-tax, and any other taxes at present levied, shall be, for the 
current year, in favour of government ; and the new projirietor must pay the amount 
thereof into government’s treasury, according to the alrea<ly formcni estimations, before 
or on the last of December next, binding the said jiroprietor himself to pay also, 
before or on that date, the arrears of the land and house taxes of 1827. 

On the other hand, the proprietor .shall be liberated from the payment of quit-rent 
for the current year. ^ 

The purchasers must pay the stamps and fees by the transfer of this land; but tin* 
duty known under the name of Geregtigheyd, shall not be levied of the same. Of this 
transfer shall be made a proper act before the court of justice, in which shall be referred 
to this agreement, considering the same as verbally in.serted in the instrument of 
transfer. The purchasers, further, shall be obliged to liave the land measured by the 
sworn surveyor, as far as such did not take place before this ; for their account th(»j^ 

T must 
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in his own namo, and that I believe is almost a single instance throughout 17 Feb. 1831 . 
India* 

235. What is the name of that estate ? — It is an estate called Fort Gloster, Bracken^ Esg, 
which is about fifteen miles from Calcutta by land ; it is an estate of about 

800 acres. 

236. Do . you know the circumstances under which it was obtained ? — It 
was a grant, I believe, originally from Warren Hastings to a Mr. Lambert, 
in perpetuity, without any Government land-tax ; it was granted to Mr. 

Lambert and his representatives. That is now the property of a firm 
called Scott and Company ; but the manager is a gentleman of the name 
of Patrick. 

237 . Do you know the circumstances of that estate ?— I have been tliere 
often. 

238. Is it in a high state of cultivation ? — The most part of it is rice land. 

239 . Do you know whether the proprietor of that estate finds any difficulty 
in obtaining tenants? — On the contrary, he has rather a difficulty in exclud- 
ing them ; he finds the people anxious to become his ryots. 

240. Do those ryots pay direct to him ? — They do. 

241. Do you know whether there are any estates held in perpetuity in 
the island of Saugur — I do not know whether they are in perpetuity, or on 
a very long lease of 900 years ; there are several grants of land which have 
been cleared, where there is rice growing, and where there is a large popu- 
lation. 

242. Do you know any thing of the estates in the island of Saugur? — J 
have been there. One or more of the members of the firm to which I be- 
long purchased from the Saugur Island Society a quantity of land there ; 
they have been for the last two years clearing it. I went down there about 
a twelvemonth ago, and passed a day or two in the place. There are about 
8,000 begahs of that particular estate cleared, and there are about four hun- 
dred families resident on that part of the island. There are other estates 
which I had not an opportunity of going over, which are rather larger, and 
I suppose there may be altogether from 50,000 to 60,000 begahs cleared. 

Saugur is at the mouth of the river Hoogly. 

243. Was that at all cultivated previously to the formation of this com- 
pany ?— No. An attempt had been made to clear it by an extensive com- 
pany, but after expending a large sum, it seemed likely 10 fail, and they did 
not like to continue any further expense. Some individuals then applied 
to the parent society, if I may so call it, for parts of the island, and agreed 
to continue the clearing. 

244. Is it a fertile spot? — I saw no difference between the rice that was 
produced there and any other. 

245. Is it subject to inundation ? — Not in the cleared parts now ; it was, 
and that has been the great expense. In 1822-23, after considerable sums 

of 
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must cause to be drawn an accurate chart thereof, and this chart must be sent in to the 
director of g-overnmeiit revenues and domains. 

And such free and without any incumbrance, for an amount of 70,000 ginlders, which 
purphase amount the appearer in his said capacity declared to have been paid in 
severity certificates of the Netherland India Achtirst, and each amounting to 1,000 
guilders, with the coupons attached to them, from 1st January 1829, to 1st January 
ISdo, promising therefore to free and keep harmless this transfer duly. 

This sale has been duly notified to the surveyor, according to a certificate granted 
by J. H; Horst, surveyor, on the 10th December 1828, shown to us the commis- 
saries. 

The holder of this act must take care that in the event of sale, gift, inheritance, or 
any other transfer of property of the said extent of ground, the transfer in the name 
of the now proprietor must take place within the stipulation of six months, ordered by 
advertisement of the India Regency, dated 27th December 1767^ on pain of the fine in 
case of neglect. 

Thus done sincerely, and have we in testimony of the truth confirmed this act with 
our usual signatures and seal. 

Batavia, at the City Hall, 11th December 1828. 

(Signed) J. S. Liesart. R. P. Vermeulen. 

To which were added two seals in red sealing-wax, known to me, 

(Signed) P. Van Hoek, Registrar. 


I, the undersigned, do declare that this sale, according to a resolution of the India 
Regency dated 3()th September 1828, No. 12, above-mentioned, is liberated of the 
payment of the duty of seven percent., known by the name of Heerar Geregtigheyd. 


Batavia, the City Hall, dated as above. 

(Signed) P. Van IIoek. 

A faithful translation, 

Batavia, 20th Dec. 1828. (Signed) K. Heynis, 

Sworn Translator. 


1671. Is any land held by Chinese on the same terms on which it is held 
by Europeans ? — There is. 

1672. Do you know what proportionate quantity? — I should think the 
Chinese hold a fourth, perhaps, of the 5,000 miles I have mentioned. 

1673. Are those lands thus held by Europeans and Chinese in the most 
populous and cultivated parts of the island? — In the least populous and 
cultivated parts. 

1074. Has much capital been invested by Europeans and Chinese in the 
cultivation of their estates so acquired ? — A very considerable capital has 
been invested. 

1675. Has machinery been introduced for agricultural or commercial 
purposes ? — Machinery from Europe has lately been introduced : sugar-mills, 

and 
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of money had been laid out in embankments, there was an unusually high 
tide from the sea, which carried every thing away, and created a great 
additional expense to restore those embankments. 

240. What is the chief production of that land ? — At present nothing 
but rice, and a few vegetables. 

247- What is the extent of the island ? — I do not exactly know ; I should 
think about six or seven miles long, and a mile or a mile and a half broad in 
different parts. 

248. Has not a large sum of money been employed by different indivi- 
duals ? — A large sum in the first instance, and the result was unsuccessful; 
then the society almost left the subject, and individuals took an interest in it, 
and obtained grants of a certain portion of it, and their efforts have been 
more successful. There are two gentlemen, of the name of Campbell, who 
are in charge of large divisions of it, who are doing very well. 

249. Has there been a fair return upon the capital expended upon it ? — 
Not yet ; hitherto the ryots have had the land for clearing. 

250. Do you know anything of the cultivation of coffee in India? — I 
only know it incidentally. 

251. Is it in general cultivation tliere ? — No; there have been many at- 
tempts made, but they have invariably failed. 

252. Have the attempts been made by natives or Europeans? — By Eu- 
ropeans. 

253. Do you know in what parts of India coffee is produced? — Of the 
two plantations I have seen, one is in the neighbourhood of a place called 
Keerpoy, in the district of Midnepore. 

254. Are those plantations both conducted by Europeans? — They were ; 
one was a Spanish gentleman, but I understand they have quite failed. 

255. Do you know the cause of the failure ? — Various reasons have been 
assigned; but I believe it is generally supposed that the Bengal sun is too 
powerful. An attempt has lately been made of planting the plantain tree 
between the coffee trees : the plantain tree having a very broad leaf, it was 
supposed that it might act as a protection to it, but I do not know the 
result. 

256. Are you not of opinion, that considering the variety of climate and 
of situations which exist in our Indian empire, it is probable that coffee might 
become in some parts a valuable product? — I cannot speak to that. 

257 . Do you know to what extent coffee is produced in the other presi- 
dencies? — Not at all. 

258. Is there any otlier product which you think might with advantage be 
introduced into India, which is not now generally grown ? — I am not aware 
of any. 

259. Does the production of silk require a large capital ? — I should think 

to carry 
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and also mills for husking and cleaning rice, have been erected on tiie spot, 
under the superintendence of British engineers. 

1676. Has the cultivation of the land been much improved by irrigation, 
or otherwise?— Very much improved in the western district; watercourses 
have been cut, and lands have been irrigated which were thought incapable 
of irrigation by the natives. 

1677. Has the population increased upon those lands ? — Very rapidly. 

1678. To what do you attribute that? — To the partiality of tlie natives to 
place themselves under Europeans, and to the good conduct of those Euro- 
peans generally. 

1679. Can you state the rate of increase on any particular estate ? — I can 
mention one or two particular estates. The estate of Currepan, an estate 
held in full property, when purchased by Mr. Menzies in 1823, contained 
only 4,340 souls ; in the beginning of 1829 the population amounted to 
G,200, and the increase has since gone on at a much quicker ratio. Tlie 
estate of Singosarre, a small coffee plantation, situated in the native pro- 
vinces, when Mr. Stavers obtained possession of it in 1821, contained only 
seventy families, and in 182.5 the population l)ad increased to 1,300 families. 

1680. Has the condition of the inhabitants improved also as well as their 
numbers increased? — It has. 

1681. Do they appear to adapt themselves easily to tlie wants of Kuro- 
peans? — Very easily. They generally give a preference to plantations 
possessed by Europeans: I have seen them resort in great numbers to the 
estates held by Europeans, both from the government territories and from 
the native provinces. 

1682. You have stated that machinery has been introduced from Europe 
for the sugar works, and for the husking of rice ; has it not also been intro- 
duced for the pressing of oil ? — It has. Since my arrival in this country I 
sent out an oil-press. 

1683. What are the plants from which oil is derived ? — The Earth-nut and 
the Palma Christi, the latter of which produces the castor oil. 

1684. Can you give any instance of the saving of labour which the intro- 
duction of machinery has caused ? — I he saving of labour upon the estate at 
Currepan for husking and cleaning rice is very great. By means of this 
machinery a quantity of rice which took three hundred labourers a day by 
the usual Javanese method, can be accomplished in the same time with the 
aid of fifteen labourers. 

1685. Is it moved by wind or by water ? — By water. 

1686. Are there great facilities in Java for the erection of water-machines ? 
—Very great facilities ; there is an abundant supply of water in almost 
every part 

1687. How did you acquire the property of your estate ; was it by free 
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to carry it to any advantageous result it would require a very large capital. 
The silk filatures are expensive establishments?, and have a great deal of 
building connected with them for carrying on an improved method of pre- 
paring the silk. 

260. Is it at present produced by ryots? — It is; but the Company liave 
been at a large expense in building filatures upon an improved construction. 

261. Are the worms fed upon the mulberry trees in India? — Yes. 

262. Would it be necessary to plant fresh mulberry trees to extend the 
cultivation of it there, or do mulberry trees abound to any extent ? — I think 
they abound to a great extent. In many parts of India wheie I have been, 

I have seen large fields covered with them. 

263. Is the knowledge of the English language extending among the 
natives? — In Calcutta it is very much, and there are (Liy-schools where the 
children learn it. 

261. Is the Ciiristian religion extending among them? — Ido not think 
there is much extension of that. 

265. During your residence of fifteen years in India, do yon know of n 
single instance of the leal conversion of a native oi' India to the Chiistiun 
religion ? — I cannot say tliat 1 individually know any person who has been 
converted ; but I have heard a clergyman of the name of Hill say, that he 
has seen one or two villages in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in which the 
inhabitants have shown a ilisposition to become converts to Christianity. 1 
conceive tliat the liigher cl.iss of natives in (Calcutta are getting rid ol llin- 
dooism, but 1 do not know that they have adopted any other religion. 

266. Are yon aware that silks are now imported into India from this 
country ? — Yes, I am aware that they are ; piece-goods. 

267. And cottons of course? — Yes. 

268. What tlnlies are those goods subject to on being impoi ted at Calcutta - 
I cannot immediately recollect *, I think not more than five per cerit. 
a(/ valorem, 

26'J. Are not those goods imported into ('alcutta duty free ? — I think 
there is fi\e per cent, charged u])on them : it is considered, however, a very 
moderate duty, wliatever it is. I do not believe it is considered as at all 
interfering with their importation, 

270. Is there any duty upon the importation of metals? — Upon metals I 
do not believe there is any duty, or if any, very slight indeeii. 

271. Is there not a very considerable improvement going on amongst the 
younger branches of Hindoos at Calcutta? — They are becoming certainly 
much better educated, and divesting themselves of many of their prejudices. 

272. Do tiiey not generally learn English? — Those of the higher class do. 
Besides public institutions, there are some few private individuals engaged 
in teaching children of the higher class. 


17 Rb. 1831. 
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1688. Were not very considerable purchases made from the English 
Government dunng the time they were in possession ?— Very considerable ; 
several very large estates. 

1689. You have hitherto confined yourself to lands held in fee by Euro- 
peans and Chinese ; do the Europeans also hold any lands on leases from 
the natives ? — They do. The leaseholders in the native provinces amount to 
ten or twelve, and the extent of land about five hundred square miles. 

>690. Ha4 you any land on lease ?— -I held two leaseholds in the native 
provinces. 

1691. On what terms are such leases generally taken?— The conditions 
of the lease are generally the payment of rent, and occasionally some feudal 
service required by the princes, and the duration of the lease is about twenty 
years in general. 

1692. Are their leases ratified by the government of the country’ The 

leases were originally ratified by the signature of the European resident at 
the native court. 

1693. Have those leases been always respected by the government ? 

No ; they were cancelled by the Dutch colonial government in 1823. 

1694. Have any discontents or disturbances been consequent upon the 
cancelling of those leases ? — I think the insurrection in Java may in some 
measure be attributed to the cancelling the leases. Two planters in the 
Djayoe Juju district whose leases were cancelled, were paid the amount of 
the indemnification allowed them by the government from the Soultan’s 
treasury ; they were paid by the European resident at the court, without 
consulting a native prince called Dipo Nigero, who became afterwards leader 
of the insurgents, and who was guardian to the Soultan, the latter being a 
minor. This prince naturally took umbrage at the money being appro- 
pnated without his consent, and he also felt indignant at the leases having 
been cancelled, and the little respect paid to the seal and signature of the 
former Soultan. The Javanese attach great importance to the seal of any 
of their ancestors, and many of the princes would as soon forfeit their lives 
as allow any treaty ratified by them to be cancelled. 

1695. Has not an European proprietor generally, from the extent of his 
estates, a great many tenants ? — He has. 

1696. In what way does he collect his rents? — Upon land held in pro- 
perty, always in kind. 

1697* Is there any difficulty in collecting rents upon land so held ?— I • 
have never experienced, any. 

1698. How is the rate of rent settled ?— We are only allowed, as will be 

seen 
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they have. 

€74. Do the natives show any aptitude for learning the English language ? 
—Yes, the children are quick and intelligent. 

^ 5 . Do they learn any other language, such as Sanscrit or Arabic ? — 
Son^e of the higher classes, or those who are intended for the courts of law. 

^76. Do they show any preference to the English language ?-— I think of 
late years they have. 

277* Who are the parties, besides the English, who are engaged in com- 
merce at Calcutta ?— There are French, Portuguese, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, 
and also people connected with the eastern islands, and Burmese. 

278. Are there many Chinese? — Not many commercial: lately two large 
ships arrived from Cochin-China, that is the first direct trade that we have 
had with that country for some time. 

279. What would be the condition of Calcutta if the whole trade were left 
to natives and the East-India Company, to the entire exclusion of British- 
born subjects? — I think it would dwindle away in the course of time. 

280. Was not the island of Saugur entirely covered with forests when 
Europeans began to cultivate it in the year 1818, and would not it have con- 
tinued so had not European capital been invested in its improvement? — 
Certainly an impulse was given by Europeans to some natives to unite in 
tliat society ; there are now 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants on the island 
altogether. 

281. Is it not your opinion, that the trade between India and this country 
is very much limited by the operation of the heavy duties in this country ? — 
On some articles, particularly sugar and silks, and to a certain extent, cottons ; 
but I do not think our cotton is yet sufficiently good to vie with the Ameri- 
can cotton. 

282. What do you think will be the effect of laying a duty of a penny a 
pounil upon East-lndia cotton ?— There was little or none came home last year 
from Calcutta, even without the penny ; but the increase of that penny will 
make above twenty per cent, difference against the Bengal cotton. 

283. Does not it come chiefly from Bombay ? — Now it does ; but formerly 
there were large importations from Calcutta, in I8I7 and 1818. 

284. Why has the importation of that article fallen off ?— From the com- 
petition of the American market. 

285. Do you not conceive, supposing greater skill were to be employed in 
the cultivation of cotton, as it is in the cultivation of indigo, that the cotton 
of India might be very much improved i^I have no doubt it would ulti- 
mately. 

286. Is there any reason to imagine that it would not be as good as the 
Qoi%oxK produced in the Brazils or in the United States of America ?-^It 

would) 
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seen b 3 rtiie“titie-deed, to take onetfifth of the produce of the estate from the 
natives. 

1699. Does that refer to land which you have cleared or irrigated your- 
self ?— On land brought into cultivation by the proprietors we are allowed 
to take a third, or more or less, according to the productiveness of the soil. 

1700. Is not the irrigation conducted on so extensive a scale, that the 
same machinery will often irrigate many square miles ?— It will. 

1701. And therefore it would be impossible for the tenants to carry on a 
system of irrigation, upon their own particular estates, to advantage ?— 
Certainly j they have not the capital, nor have they industry, unless stimu- 
lated by Europeans. 

1702. What is the length of a term generally between an European 
leaseholder and his under-tenant ?— There are no formal leases granted to 
them ; it is merely a verbal agreement. 

1703. Is it the practice to remove tenants frequently, or do they gene- 
rally remain on the same property ? — They generally remain on the same 
property. 

1704. On the lands so held by Europeans or their sub-tenants, does the 
government collect any tax ? — None whatever, except the land-tax or pro- 
perty-tax of one per cent., which is paid by the proprietors. 

1705. What is the conduct of the European proprietors and their tenantry 
towards each other ; are there frequent affrays, or do they live in a state of 
harmony ? — They live in a state of harmony. 

1706. What is the state of morals generally among the people in Java ? — 
On the estates held by Europeans I have seldom or never heard of thefts or 
robberies being committed. 

1707. Are such crimes common among the natives who are independent 
of the Europeans? — Very common. 

1708. Is it your opinion, that the introduction of European capital and 
of European residents has, to a certain extent, improved the condition of the 
natives? — It decidedly has. 

1709. During the insurrections, did the residents on the European estates 
mix in those troubles, or did they remain quietly at home ? — They remained 
quietly at home ; and they were often of the greatest assistance to the 
government. I have known a small fort saved by the population of one 
estate held by Europeans. 

1710. Do you think that the condition of the natives under European 
protection is in a state of progressive improvement, or otherwise ?-— It is in a 
state of progressive improvement. 

1711. Have the European proprietors any difficulty in procuring labourers 
or tenants r— None whatever. 

1712. Will 
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would depend upon the skill. I believe there is a particular kind of cotton Feb. 1 8Si. 
in India equal to any in the South Sea Islands, which I believe is theliest, ^ ^ ^ 

but it is in a part of the country that does not belong to the Company, it is 
in the neighbourhood of the Silhet hills. It is a very superior description of 
cotton, and specimens of it have been shown to a gentleman of the name of 
Finlay, who is employed in the mills near Calcutta, which I understood he 
stated to be equal to any cotton he had ever seen ; but it is at present of very 
limited cultivation. 

287. Is there any cotton in India that grows close to the sea, in the 
manner that the sea cotton does in Georgia and Carolina? — Not that I know 
of. It has been attempted in Saugur, but I understood that the expense was 
so great in protecting it, that it failed. 

288. Are you yourself acquainted with the cultivation of cotton ? — Not 
personally. 

289- Is there not a good deal of trade between Calcutta and the Burman 
empire ?— It is increasing every year. 

290. Can you state what are the articles imported from the Burman empire ? 

—Bullion and teak timber. 

291. What metals in general ? — Silver. 

292. Do you think that the intercourse has increased since the British 
conquest of Burmah ? — I think it has j but it is not a very great trade. 

293. Have you been engaged in the trade between Calcutta and China ?— 

Very largely. 

29^1?. Is that on the increase ?— -It is. 

295. What are the articles chiefly exported ? — Almost entirely opium and 
cotton ; but the Company deal more largely in cotton than private traders 
now. 

296. What is sent in return from China to Bengal ?— Almost entirely 
bullion, or bills on the Bengal government. 

297* What do you suppose is the reason that East-India tobacco is not 
imported into this countiy? — It is prohibited by Act of Parliament, or the 
duty is so very high. 

298. What is the bullion chiefly imported from China ? — Chiefly Spanish 
dollars ; sometimes in sycee silver, but the sycee silver is smuggled. 
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.Yx>u are at full liberty to make use of this communication, and of my name, in 
any way you may please; and with my best wishes for the success of your endeavours. 

Pray believe me your’s,‘very truly, 

Henry Piddington, 

Foreign Seci^ Ag' and Hor" Soc» of Calcutta, 

Care of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co., Calcutta. 

Nuintollah, 15th August 1829. 




We the underisgned cotton-brokers having been requested by Cropper, Benson and 
Co., merchants of Liverpool, to examine and value a sample of cotton received by 
them from Calcutta, and grown in its vicinity, do give it as our decided opinion that it 
is a very useful description of cotton, clean, and fair in colour and staple, and that it 
would now meet with a ready sale in this market at 6Jd. per pound, whilst the average 
quality of other East-India cotton, commonly sold under the denominations of Surat 
and Bengal, is not worth more than 5d. per pound ; and that of nine-tenths of the 
cotton grown in the United States of America is of the value of 6fd. per pound. 

Liverpool, 6 mo. (June) 23d, 1830. 

Isaac Cooke. Richard Tesley. 

Richard Bateson. James Ryley, Jun. 

Alfred Waterhouse. William Myers. 

Colin Campbell. 


1873. Is there any cotton cultivated by Europeans in Bengal ?— -None, 
except as an experiment. There is now under cultivation some Sea Island 
or other American long-staple cotton in the island of Saugur. 

1874. What is there to prevent them from cultivating cotton as they cul- 
tivate indigo in the same provinces where cotton is grown ? — There are a 
great many circumstances which prevent it. The province of Bengal itself 
is unfit generally for the cultivation of cotton ; that province affords no 
cotton for exportation ; their cotton requires great skill and great attention ; 
it requires great skill also in separating the seed from the wool ; it is extremely 
liable to depredation ; a whole cotton-field might be plucked in the course 
of a night in a country where there are no fences, and little protection from 
such depredations. 

1875. Can you state the amount of cotton consumed at the present 
moment in the United Kingdom within any given period ? — Fifteen thousand 
bales a week was the quantity consumed at Liverpool last year. 

1876. Was there not a period very recently at which the stock was reduced 
to a very low ebb ? — Yes ; a merchant of Liverpool informed me that in the 
year 1815 the whole stock of cotton in the market, good, bad, and damaged, 
amounted to no more than 4,000 bales. 

1877. Is not the consumption of cotton in this country increasing with 
great rapidity ?-— Yes, with extraordinary rapidity. 

1878. Do you not conceive that it is necessary that some new source of 
suppiy should be opened for t6e cotton required ?— ‘Yes ; I think we oi^ht 
to be rendered, in a good measure, independent of a foreign country. The 

. ' existence 
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THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. again called in, and examined: 

299. Do you wish to correct any part of your evidence on a former day r 
— I made a slight mistake, with respect to the duty on cottons imported into 
Calcutta. It ought to have been two and a half per cent., instead of five ; 
five is only applicable to the duty on goods imported in foreign bottoms. 

300. Exclusive of the vegetable productions of the soil, what other com- 
modities do you apprehend that India is capable of producing, by more 
extensive application of British capital ? — Coal, iron ore in great abundance, 
and potash. 

301. Have you any personal knowledge of those articles?—! have been a 
good deal interested in coal. The house to which I belong have large mines, 
in a district called Burdwan, about 130 miles from Calcutta, which are now 
worked to the extent of about 14,000 or 15,000 tons of coal annually. 

302. How long have they been worked? — Not more than about six or 
seven years in extensive operation. They were established about fourteen 
years ago by a gentleman, who obtained permission of the Bengal government 
to search for coals in different parts ot India ; and on making a report to the 
Bengal government, they agreed to advance him a sum of money to prose- 
cute the inquiry, if they could get security. The house I belong to became 
security to government; he selected this spot as being the most eligible for 
mines. He afterwards died, and the security was called for. We became 
the proprietors of the mines, by purchase from his executor. At that time 
there was no great demand for coal, but since the introduction of steam- 
engines it has been very great indeed. 

303. What was the name of the person ? — ^Jones. It is principally used 
for steam-engines ; and it has also been applied lately for the purpose of 
burning bricks. 

304. Are steam-engines in extensive use in India? — They are increasing. 
There are a good many steam-boats, and engines for different purposes are 
coming out ; the East- India Company buy a large quantity of coal of us for 
their steam-boats. We send coal for them to Singapore, to Penang, Madras, 
and Ceylon. 

305. Has the navigation of the river been much improved by steam-boats ? 
— As far as regards Calcutta to seaward. The tugs take ships out now with 
great facility. Formerly it was, perhaps a fortnight from Calcutta to Saugur ; 
now tliey get down with the aid of steam-vessels in one or two days. 

306. Were they not often detained by the freshes in the river ? — Yes ; the 
detention arises from the very strong tides and freshes, which the steam-boats 
enable a vessel to get over. 


307. Have 
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existence of the raanafacture at present depends almost entirely upon the 16 MarahtSEl. 
supply of the article from the United States of America. —— 

1879. ' Do you think, if all restrictions were removed, that Europeans 
would cultivate cotton advantageously in India?— >It is very difficult to say 
to what objects capital would be applied under such circumstances, whether 
to cotton or other articles, but that capital would be extensively applied I 
have no- doubt ; and I think it very likely it would early be appliea to the 
cultivation of cotton, considering the attempts that have been made to grow 
it, even under the present discouraging circumstances. 

1880. Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the 
growth of the mulberry-tree in India? — As it is of importance that the exact 
species of the mulberry cultivated in India should be known, I consulted two 
very able botanists upon the subject, Mr. Henry Colebrook, who is intimately 
acquainted with India, and a man of great eminence, and Dr. Wallich, one 
of the first botanists that has ever been in India, and they tell me that there 
are three species of mulberry cultivated in India ; the white mulberry, which 
is used for feeding silk-worms in Europe ; the dark-purple mulberry, which 
is used for the same purpose in China; and the Indian mulberry, botanically 
a di.stinct species from the first two. It is this last alone which is ever used 
for feeding silk-worms in India. 

1881. Is the mulberry largely cultivated in India?— For the purpose of 
feeding silk-worms it is confined entirely to Bengal Proper. 

1882. Do you conceive it to be capable of considerable increase?— It has 
been increasing: it has never been tried, that I am aware of) in any of the 
northern provinces of India. 

1883. Has the situation of the indigo planters, and the cultivation of indigo 
in India, attracted your attention ?— Yes, a great deal. 

1884. Are yop aware that in the year 1829 certain enquiries were sent out 
from tliis country by the Court of Directors, as to .the state of the indigo 
planters, and their relations witli the natives and with the government ?— It 
was so reported in Calcutta, and the report was credited there: I have no 
authentic means of knowing that it really was so. 

1885. Are not the indigo plantations carried on principally by means of 
capital advanced by the inhabitants of Calcutta ?— Carried on generally by ^ 
the houses of agency, banking-houses, and merchants of Calcutta. But that 

is by no means always the case ; there are men of large property in this 
country who are indigo planters ; there are also indigo planters on this spot 
who are men of independent property. 

1886. Are not the men in this country to whom you allude men who have 
come from that country ?— Either they or their heirs. 

1887- In consequence of the report which you state to have been current 
at Calcutta, that orders had gone out to investigate the relations subsisting 
between the indigo planters and the government and the natives, did the 
inhabitants of Calcutta also make similar inquiries ?— Yes ; the merchants of ^ 

Calcutta 
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SO 7 . Have the government used this coal extensively in their public works? 
—Yes ; we have a contract with the government to supply them at a certain 
rate for all purposes connected with their marine department, and also for 
their mint department. 

SOB. Is the coal-mine conveniently situated for water carriage ?— It is on 
the banks of a river connected with the Hooghley ; the bends of the river 
make the distance from 200 to 300 miles. 

309 . What distance from Calcutta? — By land it is about 130 miles; and 
the winding of the river makes it nearly double. 

310. Is it in your estimation an extensive field of coal ?— Very extensive, 
I should imagine ; as far as we can judge from appearances, it must extend a 
great way, 

311. And of good quality.^ — It is. 

312. What is the thickness of the seam r— The seam we are now working 
is about nine feet deep. 

313. Is it near the surface ? — About ninety feet. We have found the pre- 
sent seam so productive, that we have not had occasion to go lower. We 
are carrying our galleries in every direction. 

314*. How tlo you drain it ? — With a small steam-engine. 

315. What number of people do you employ in working those mines? — 
From 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

310. Of what description are tliey ?— The natives, the ryots; we have 
only one European in charge. The mine was in a forest, and the people 
came in from the neighbouring villages. They have built small villages upon 
the spot, and there is an extensive clearance now. 

317 . Doyou find the natives skilful? — As miners they work very well. 

318. What rate of wages do they receive ? — From three to four rupees, or 
6s. to 8^. per month, according to tlieir merits; some are higher than that, 
but they are in tlie situation of overseers, 

319. Have they no other advantages except those three or four rupees a 
month ?— No, 

320. What is the average rate of wages in that neighbourhood ? — I should 
think from two rupees and a half to three and four rupees, from 5s. to 8s., 
according to age, would be the highest rate. 

321. Of course, the transport of the coal from the mines to Calcutta gives 
great employment on the river ? — We employ a great many boat people. 
There is only one time of the year when you can bring down coal ; the 
river is sliallow except during the rains, and at that time 300 or 400 boats 
make three or four trips. 

322. Of what description is the iron ore you mentioned ?— In the neigh- 
bourhood of our mines there is a quantity of exceedingly fine iron ore ; but 
I believe the better kind ofiron ore is on the Madras coast. 


2S Feb. 1831. 
T. Bracken, Esq. 
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Calcutta addressed queries to the indigo planters, and the replies to those 
queries have been transmitted to me, and I now have them here, and will beg 
leave to offer them in evidence to the Committee. 

1888. Were those queries addressed to a great number of persons ?<— -I sup- 
pose they were addressed to all the indigo planters ; but I can only state, with 
respect to the replies which have been transmitted to me. I think they 
amount to about thirty-seven. I have made copies of some of them. I beg 
leave to state, before offering these documents to the Committee, that I am 
not authorized to give the names of the parties, nor of the districts in which 
they reside. 

1889. Are you aware of the limits within which the indigo manufacture is 
carried on in India ? — I think I may state generally that the cultivation of 
indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi ; indeed from the latitude of 
about twenty-two degrees up to about twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 

1890. Can you state the average quantity annually produced for exporta- 
tion? — About nine millions of pounds. 

1891. Can you state what is the amount paid by British-born subjects at 
the places of production for rent and labour ? — It is stated in one of the 
letters to amount to £l,G80,000 sterling. 

1892. .Are you aware what proportion that bears to the rack-rent, or land- 
tax, of the whole ancient possessions of the Company thirty-eight years ago ? 
— It is about one-half the whole rack-rent or land-tax that ruined three- 
fourths of the proprietors within a few years after it was established, and 
which tax, notwithstanding, is the best measure that 1 know of that the 
British Government has ever pursued in India. 

1893. Do you know what is the value of tlie indigo which comes to Cal- 
cutta? — It is estimated at £‘2, 400, 000 on its arrival at Calcutta. 

1894. What price does it realize in Europe?— According to estimates 
which 1 have seen, about £3,600,000. 

1895. What is the effect upon the condition of the people of introducing 
the culture of indigo ? — It has increased the rent of the land very greatly ; 
it has raised the price of labour, and of course therefore improved the con- 
dition of the people. 

1896. How does that improvement show itself? — By their being better 
housed and better clad. 

1897- Have you resided at any time in any of those indigo districts ? — I 
have stated that 1 have resided in the northern parts of India where indigo is 
cultivated ; but it is a long while ago, and I have no distinct recollection of 
the culture. I am only giving the Committee the substance of the communi- 
cations to which I have alluded, the letters themselves not being admitted as 
evidence. 

1898. Have you taken pains to ascertain the state of the cultivation amd 
manufacture of indigo in the East-Indies ?— Yes, I have. 


1899. Have 
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22 Feb. 1831. S23. Is that easily converted into steel?— Not very easily; but the steel 

when made is exceedingly good. Some specimens have been brought to this 

T. Bracken^ Esq. country, and I understand that persons engaged in the trade have allowed 
that the steel is remarkably good. 

3^4. In what condition is the country in the neighbourhood of the mines? 
— It is improved unquestionably ; inasmuch as there is a great quantity of 
jungle removed, owing to the villagers settling on and near the mines. 

325. To what extent has that removal of jungle been carried on ? — I 
should think three or four miles all round. There is very little land on that 
immediate spot for the growth of rice ; it is a bad soil for that purpose ; here 
and there in the hollows they grow a little, but the general appearance of the 
country is very poor. 

326. Is this part of the country subject to permanent settlement? — I sup- 
pose so; we hold it under perpetual lease from the Rajah of Burdwan, he is 
the zemindar of that district, and we hold it under him. As an illustration 
of the inconvenience of the Company’s regulations, we could not hold it in 
our own name, though so much capital had been invested ; and it was held 
in the name of a native servant of the colliery; but Lord Bentinck had been 
applied to, and I understood had agreed that we should hold it in our own 
name. 

S 27 . Is it a perpetual lease?-— It is a perpetual lease on paying a quit-rent 
to the Rajah of Burdwan. 

328. Arc there any other coal-mines in India except your own ? — There is 
a small one in the neighbourhood of our’s ; but it is at present worked very 
little ; they have experienced great difficulty in getting the water out of it. 

329. Are there any stone quarries? — We have also a stone quarry; there 
are a great many in parts of the country. 

330. At what price is the coal delivered at Calcutta? — It is delivered at 
about 20.y. a chaldron. 

331. What is the difference between the price of the native coal and 
British coal, at Calcutta ? — Ships from London and Liverpool often bring 
coal, but not in any great quantity, and dispose ofit at about from 30.5. to 
40^. per chaldron. The East-India Company sent twelve ships out with coal 
about three or four years ago, not being aware, 1 believe, of the existence of 
these mines ; and they had to pay a great deal more ; I have been informed, 

♦ so high as from 80^*. to 905. per chaldron landed in India ; it cost them that 
rate. 

332. Were the natives of India acquainted with coal before the opening of 
those mines ? — They must have been acquainted with it, because there was 
a great quantity of surface-coal in different parts of India ; but they had 
never sunk shafts. 

333. Does it crop out in the immediate neighbourhood of the mines ?— 
Yes, you can see it often in patches, but it is of a very inferior kind, slaty. 

334. Are 
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1899. Hye you received a gr^at number of letters upon the subject from 
tiiose actually engaged in that cultivation? — Indirectly from those engaged 
in the cultivation, transmitted to me by their agents, bankers, and consti- 
tuents in Calcutta. 

1900. Can you slate any facts to the Committee, as to the progressive rise 
Of labour and rent in consequence of the indigo cultivation in any particular 

informed that in one district, whicli I believe to be the district 
ot Tirhoot, the rent of larul had risen from Qs. 8^(/. and 3^. 8c/. per English 
statute acre, to 4^. and 7s. Gd ; and I think I may safely state, that in all 
the indigo districts there has been a rise of at least fifty per cent, in the price 
ot abour; and with respect to rents in some districts they have risen fbur- 
told, and very generally they have been doubled, since the first introduction 
or the indigo culture. The di.strict to wliich I allude, in wi)icli they have 
been quadrupled, is Tirhoot. 

1901. Can you state any facts as to the number of jieojile employed in any 
district? I cannot state the actual number employed in any entire district* 

I can state the number employed at particular factories. * 

1902. Was the land now employed in the cultivation of indigo under 
culture previously to the introduction of indigo?— I siipiiose in many cases it 
was. In the lower parts of llengal the land used for indigo consists for the 
most part of sand-banks, produced by changes in the course of the great 
rivers, and on such land there were grown inferior crops, giving verx"^ low 
rents ; they were fit only for such inferior crops as pulses and maize, and 
other low grains. 

1903. Does the cultivation of indigo occupy a greater number of persons 

than the cultivation with which the land was previously occupied ? — I cannot 
speak distinctly to that point*, but in consequence of the augmented rents 
of those lands, there has been a necessity for clearing additional ones, and 
there has been a vast augmeiiiation in the cultivation and clearing of the 
country in consequence of the indigo cultivation j consequently an increased 
population. ^ 

1901.. What has been the effect of the introduction of indigo culture on 
the revenue ?—! shall state it with respect to two districts. I understand 
that the original land-assessment and rack-rent of the district of Ntiddea was 
ten lacks of rupees a year, or £100,000; the amount now annually laid out 
in rent and labour by the indigo planters is three times that amount, or 
£30O,0W sterling. In Tirhoot, a very great indigo di-strict, the annual out- 
lay of the indigo planters for rent and labour equals the whole original rack- 

under Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, being 
£200,000 sterling. ** 

I9&5. Has the introduction of indigo given any facilities to the Govern- 
ment for the collection of their revenue? — Very great, according to all the 
accounts i nave heard. I think it almost impossible that it should not have 

V done 
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334. Are the natives in the habit of using coal as fuel ? — No j very little 
indeed in Calcutta or the Upper Provinces. 

335. What fuel do they use? — In the Upper Provinces wood is too dear, 
and they generally use cowdung made into cakes ; in the Lower Provinces 
they use wood, brought from Saugur and the sunderbunds. 

336. Are the jungles regularly cut for that purpose? — Yes; there is a 
certain class that go every year, and bring up wood from the sunderbunds. 

337 . What is the price of wood at Calcutta?— It is now about 16 rupees 
for 100 maunds, orS^s. for 8,000 lbs. 

338. Have the European inhabitants at Calcutta begun to use coals for 
culinary purposes? — They have, and we have begun to send it up the country 
as far as Meerut. 

339 . Should you be able to supply the upper parts of India by means of 
water-carriage ? — We could, no doubt ; but it would be expensive. We 
have sent it up as high as Meerut, and the carriage was more than the origi- 
nal cost at Calcutta. 

310. What is it sold for at the pit’s mouth — We have never sold it at the 
pit^s mouth. 

341. Is the iron ore you mentioned in the neighbourhood of the coal ?— It 
is all round that district. 

34^. Have they begun to work it much ? — The natives have always been 
in the habit of working it there, but we have not had any regular foundries 
for working it. There has lately been an establishment set up near Madras 
for that purpose by Mr. Heath, who has obtained the permission of the 
government to establish a foundry there, for the purpose of making iron, and 
for the purpose of making steel. 

343. What is the quality of the native iron manufactured ? — It is very in- 
ferior to English manufactured iron, arising from the inferiority ofthemanu- 
tacture. 

344. Are you acquainted with any fact which shows the advantage arising 
from the settlement of Europeans in India, in so far as the settlement of the 
disputes of natives is concerned? — I have heard of one or two instances, 
where indigo planters, residing at a considerable distance from the chief 
station, have been found useful in settling disputes of a slight character be- 
tween natives ; the distance from the station being so great, that they would 
have been put to a very lieavy expense in going there. 

345. What was the distance ? — I think it must have been about forty miles. 
The planter was applied to by the natives to settle their little disputes, and 
he was in the habit of appropriating one or two hours in the course of a week 
for that purpose. He received the thanks of the gentleman who was then in 
charge of the district for doing this, as it prevented the necessity of the poor 
people having to go so far ; but this gentleman was removed, and another 

gentlemaa 
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ttntand labour alone, a sum equivalent to the original rack-reflt of Ben^l 
ahd Bahar; whi(;^ rack-rent was estimated about the year 17§^» when the 
permanent settlement was made, at ten-elevenths of the rent of land, which 
rent of land was reckoned most commonly at about one-half the gross pro- 


duce of the Soil. 

1906 . What do you mean by rack-rent ? — Every thing that could be got 
and taken; the rent taken in the shape of land-tax by the Government, which 
rui'nbd three-fourths of the proprietors of the soil in the coutse of foiiV Or five 
years. The Committee will probably allow me to explain, that with respect 
to the land-tax of India generally, the system of husbahdrjr which prevails 
there is the Metayer system, the cultivator taking one-haU and giving one* 
half to the proprietor. For the most part, both the Mahomedan government, 
and the British government after it, have taken the proprietor’s share. That, 
I conceive, is generally a pretty accurate statement of the nature of the land- 
feyenue of India throughout. It is, however, prodigiously modified in the 
old provinces of Bengal, in consequence of the permanent settlement of 
Lora Cornwallis, where a real property in the soil has been created, and 
where lands sell at sixteen or seventeen years’ purchase ; but no such thing 
as this prevails in any other part of India, where the land-tax is almost 
universally variable. 

1907. Are the indigo planters men of influence in their neighbourhood? 
—They possess that sort of influence which property gives everywhere. I 
know no other influence they possess. 

1908. Can you state any inconveniences or obstacles to which the culti- 
vation of indigo and of other commodities in India is subjected ?— Yes, 
a great many ; the prohibition to hold lands, of course ; the power vested in 
the government of transmitting or deporting parties at pleasure ; the state of 
the administration of justice, and the condition of the poliift, are a few. 

1909. Have you had any opportunity of forming an opinion as to the 
effect of the colonization of India ? — I have been of opinion, for the last 
twenty years of my life, that it is necessary to the good government of 
India, to the stability of the British power, and to the improvement of the 
eounti'y generally. 

1910. Will you state what you mean by the term colonization, particu- 
larly as to the class of persons that you would wish to see there? — Any one 
that chooses to go there, provided the laws are sufficiently good, equal to all 
parties ; that ho difference or distinction be made between persons, blaclc or 
white or brb'wh. 


1911. What class '6f persons flo you think would avail themselves of thfe 
permission? — Generally speaking, I think persons of some properly, arrd 
"^isaiis. ■' ' 

■ 191^. BSo^ou topfithbhd that la^uipirs Wfluld gO outffoin this cohhtly to 
settie'ih'BAiSa ?-*^rtfiihk cfe^ litttiiraby^fextfent ; btift a labourer fn ‘ this 

country 
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22 Feb. 1831. gentleman came who disapproved of it: he said it was an interference with 

his own duties, and the consequence w^as that the planter left off, and the 

T. Bracken, Esq, p^tives had to go to the station. 

346 . Did they go? — They did ; but if it cost more to go than the thing in 
dispute between them, they did not go. 

347 . How mucii time did he, the planter, devote to it? — He used to 
devote two or three hours about twice a week to it. I understood some 
gentlemen in the civil service have strongly recommended that respectable in- 
digo planters who live at a great distance from stations should be recognized 
by the government as acting in those places as arbitrators, and as magistrates 
under certain regulations. 

348. Did you understand that great benefit was conferred upon the neigh- 
bourhood by his so acting? — I have no doubt that it was of great conveni- 
ence to the individuals around. 

349 . Are you aware that there are numerous arbitrators among the natives 
themselves ? — There are ; but from the great number of persons that applied 
to that indigo planter, it appeared as if they were better satisfied with his 
interference than with that of natives. 

350. Have you any acquaintance with the mineral wealth of India, beyond 
what you are personally concerned in ? — Not personally. I understand in the 
north-western provinces of India copper has been found, and I believe also 
coals are found in Buncllecund. 

351. Has the government begun to place confidence in the liuropeans, and 
to employ them as agents in the management of minors* estates? — Yes ; I 
know one or two instances where a gentleman has been appointed to the 
charge of a very large estate belonging to a minor : at the recommendation 
of the zillah court, tlie government appointed this gentleman to manage those 
estates ; he is a medical gentleman at Bancoorah, in the Company’s service ; 
but it was necessary to have a special permission for this purpose. 

352. Is it your opinion that the Indo-Britons would be usefully employed 
in the various departments of government in the higher ranks? — I have 
no doubt they might be. They have not been generally employed in tlie 
higher branches of service, but there are many most respectable gentlemen 
among them. 

353. Do you consider them, upon the whole, as an intelligent class of 
people ? — Upon the whole. I do ; but as a body, they have not had many 
advantages. There are individuals among them, I believe, capable of tilling 
any situation. They are at present prevented from holding the situations of 
what are called the Company’s covenanted servants, and probably, from the 
want of encouragement, they are not so well qualified as others, (n almost 
the whole of the offices in Calcutta the clerks are native born. 

354. Do they hold all offices that a British subject can hold, except such 
British servants as are covenanted servants of the Company.^ — They do. 

355 Have 
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|.dl3> fWItstobstaclesiWould proaentthemselvM to meo io the cfindllicii of . 

kbourere going out to India ?—The market for ordinary labour being already 
stocked, in a good measure so, at least; the climate not admitting the 
formanee of ordinary day, or at least of field-labour ; and Uie expose o^ 
voyage. ^ ^ 


1914. Has the condition of the Anglculndians in India come under your 
personal observation ?— A good deal; I have been personally aoouaioted 
with some of the most repectable of them. ^ 


1915. Can you suggest any alteration in the mode of treatment with 
respect to them which would be advantageous to the country ?•»! am of 
opinion that they ought to be admitted to every privilege of British*born 
subjects; that every situation ought to be as open to them as to British- 
born subjetHs, or to natives of the country ; in short, my opinion is that all 
passes ought to be put upon an equality, whether natives of the country, 
Ailglo-IndicinSy or lisuropc&nSj ibeing siitijects of* the crown. 


1916. Do you mean that both natives and Europeans should be placed 
under the same system of law P-^Yes, provided the law be good. 


1917- And all admitted to the same privileges and employment?-— 
Exactly so. i .✓ 

1918. Are the Anglo-Indians an intelligent and docile race of people, or 
otherwise ?— Their intelligence is in proportion to the education they have 
received. I have known individuals among them equal to any European 
r ^ name two individuals, Mr. Kidd, the master ship-builder 

of the Company at Calcutta, and Colonel Skinner. There are many other 
individuals ; but these two 1 can personally speak to, because I have known 
them well. 


1919. Hove you had an opportunity of ascertaining the opinions and wishes 

of the European and other inhabitants of Calcutta on the subject of free 
^ade and colonization r— I think the best opportunities : they have petitioned 
Parliament for an extension of their privileges three tiroes within the la&t 
three years and a half. ■ 

1920. Is there any native party in Calcutta hostile to the extension of the' 
privilege ? — Yes, there is. 


1921. Is that a numerous party ?— I cannot judge of their numbers ; but I 
beg to say that it is the same party that is hostile to enlightened igiprove- 
ra^t of .every kind ; for example, it is that party that is at this moment 
an agent to this country to petition Parliament for the repeal of 
i^rd WiHieni^ntinck’s regulation, or law, abolishing the suttee, or burning 
o. widows ^e same ^gent, I believe, has the charge of two petitions, one 
praying that Europeans alinll n^t Im allow^ to colonize in Indii^ apd tl^ 
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355. Have they not the advantage besides of being able to possess land to 
any extent ? — They have ; and that has given them great advantage, when- 
ever they have been in the situation of indigo planters, from being able to 
hold zemindaries. 

356. Are any of those gentlemen indigo planters in the commission of the 
peace ? — Not that I am aware of. 

357 . Would it not be very desirable that many of them should be intrusted 
with that office? — I think it would. One of the best police magistrates in 
Calcutta was an indigo planter. 

3t58. Are there not many among the Indo-Britons who are well qualified 
to hold situations in the commission of the peace ? — Unquestionably. 

359 . Are there not many of them in respectable mercantile situations? — 
There are. 

360. Have you resided any considerable time in the interior? — Not to 
reside long at any one spot; I have been in the habit of constantly moving 
about, within 80 or 100 miles of Calcutta, and I have visited the Upper 
Provinces. 

361. Do you not conceive that the indigo planters have the means of 
ascertaining the feelings, and habits and manners of the people, more than 
other parties who are in more elevated situations in the country ? — They are 
in closer contact, and they live upon greater terms of familiarity than gentle- 
men of official rank. 

362 . Would not that give them considerable facilities in settling disputes 
between the natives ? — To a minor extent unquestionably it would ; but they 
could not devote their lime to any very important cases. 

363. Are not the natives in general upon a more confidential footing, and 
more unreserved in their conduct with gentlemen not in the Company's 
service, than with those that are in it ? — The majority are, unquestionably ; 
because they approach them more upon a footing of equality. 

364. Is it not true that the Indo-Britons are excluded from all offices of 
great responsibiliW and of great emolument ? — Undoubtedly* they are ex- 
cluded from all offices of great responsibility and of great emolument. 

365. Are they in the same situation in that respect with the native inhabi- 
tants, Hindoo and Mohammedan ? — In the same. I believe there are no 
situations which the Hindoo might hold, which the Indo-Briton might not 
hold ; unless, perhaps, law appointments in the courts. 

366. When you left India, were not the Company borrowing funds at five 
per cent. ? — They were. 

367. Were they not at the same time remitting home bullion to this coun- 
try ? — I do not think they were remitting bullion immediately when I came 
away ; they had been a few months previously remitting a very large sura. 
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1999. Have you been able to form any eompariaon bf the wealt^ 
rtty, and tranquillity those parts of India where a great number of £aro> 
peans are settled with those where there are few ?•— I think t have neve^ 
heard of any insurrections or disturbances in any part of the country where 
many Europeans Jiave been settled. I apply, that observation to India, ^hd 
1 apply it also to the Island of Java, with which I Was at one time very lilti* 
mately acquainted from a residence of between five and six years there. 

1933. Are the' European settlers an orderly and welhregulated set of 
people generally r-~I think, generally speaking, they are as much so as can 
be expected under a system of laws very imperfectly administered, and with 
comparatively very little protection to property. . , 


1934 .. 'What do you consider to be the worst class of Europeans in India? 
-^Necessarily and naturally the worst class are people that have got 
there clandestinely, such as deserters from ships, and others j convicts from 
New South Wales, &c. &c. I have known of a good many cases of the latter 
class. 


1935 . Is it your opinion that free adventurers to India would be a respect* 
able class, supposing colonization were permitted ?~I think a good class 
generally would go there i but their continuing respectable, or being other- 
wise, would depend upon the administration of justice and the state of society 
in the country to which they resorted. 

1936 . Are those native petitioners against free trade in India a wealthy set 
of people ?— I cannot speak distinctly to that point, but I suppose there are 
many wealthy people amongst them. 

1937< Do you suppose their objections arise from a feeling of jealousy to 
the employment of British capital interfering with their own capital ? — I think, 
generally speaking, from all I understand, their objections apply to innova- 
tiod hf any sort. 

19^« Not from any feeling of dislike to the English Government ?— -Not 
that I am aware of. 

1939 . Would you propose to allow colonization, without giving the Cohi- 
pany or the Government of India any power to send colonists hoibe ?— Most 
eeitainly. I should propose to grant to the local government all legal power, 
but no other. 

l930. What conditidns would you lay down as such to iusHfy the sending 
away any European flrom India ?— I wohld hot pemiit the government to 
sepaj^propean^ out of the countiw under any circumstance. It is an sfbi- 
traiy power, that is destructive of alt ehmVprize and securi^. No mad dan 
sit as, long as he has risks before him of being sent ofi^evbn 

yviljhowi assigded: SoCh’ a necessary of^naking 
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368. Have they not sent home considerable quantities of indigo ? — They 
have. 

369. Were not the treasury bills which they issued applicable to all pur- 
poses as cash ? — ^^fhey were. 

370. Were not those sums so borrowed for the purpose of being remitted 
to this country ? — Part of them, I conclude, were. 

371* Are you aware that they are about to pay off their bonds here bearing 
three per cent, with that money borrowed at five per cent. ? — I see an adver- 
tisement that they have called in their bonds at three percent, with an inten- 
tion to reduce the interest to two and a half per cent ; but I can scarcely 
suppose that they are proceeding only upon that ground, otherwise it cer- 
tainly appears strange to borrow at five to pay off that which bears interest at 
three. 

372. Are you aware that there are large territorial charges which are paid 
here ? — Yes, I am aware of that by the published papers. 

373. It is presumed that you cannot tell what the money was appropriated 
to that was sent home ? — No, I cannot tell. I only know it was sent home, 
and their bonds here were carrying an interest of three per cent. 

PETER GORDON, Esq. called in, and examined. 

374. You have commanded ships in the Indian sea? — I have. 

375. When did you first go to India, and how long is it since you returned 
from thence? — I went in 1810, and I have been returned three months. 

376. In what capacities and situations have you been employed in India? 
— As a country officer, commander, supercargo, shipowner, and as farmer 
of the Company's revenues at Ramnad. 

377* Is that the southern point of India opposite to Ceylon ? — Yes. 

378. Were you also employed in the island of Saugur? — I was; three 
months. 

379. Will you state what parts of India you visited ? — Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Bushire, Mushcat, the Isle of France, Bourbon, the Cape, Bata- 
via, the west coast of Sumatra, Pulopenang, Malacca, Singapore, Pulocon- 
dore, Bencoolen. 

380. Have you ever been in Japan ? — At Jeddo Bay and at Ochotsk ; I have 
been also in Persia, and along the Coromandel and Malabar coast. 

381. What parts of the interior of the British territory have you visited? 
—The Carnatic, and Southern Poligar countries. 

382 . Have you ever been at Canton ? — I have never been there. 

383. Have you been at Ceylon ? — Frequently. 

384. And at various of the foreign Indian settlements ? — Various, as Pondi- 
cherry, Karical, Goa, Sadras, Tuticoreen. 


385. What 
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||^lt ,D<> you apprehend that the number of colonitta miffht iit<^reM«> so 
as ynd^r apy circumstances to become a source of danger to we permaneiMiy 

tbe British government in India? — No; on the contrary, 1 think 4^ 
arQuld add greatly to the strength of the British Government of India : and 
1 leaVe here to duote, for 1 have authority for doing so, the opinion of 
Mr. Henry CoiebrooK, once a member of the Supreme Government, and* a 
man veiy eminent. I had an interview with him the day before yesterdi^ 
and he authorized me to state, that forty years ago he advocated the settle- 
ment of British-born subjects in India, considering it a safe measure, and tnat 
he adheres to that opinion now. Mr. Colebrook, I am sorry to say, is in 
such health as not to be able to attend this Committee. 

19S2. Do you attribute any of the existing defects of Government in 
India to the exclusion of colonists ?— Yes ; I think the law would be more 
cheaply and better administered, and the police of the country would be 
better, if there was an intelligent class of British proprietors ana settlers in 
the provinces. 

19S21. If colonists had been admitted, do you conceive the present state of 
India would be different to what it is now F— -I think it would be a better 
ordered country, and a wealthier country. 

1934. Would it have been more easy to have carried into effect the 
different plans that have been attempted for the improvement of it r-«AU the 
good plans. It would have- been more difficult to carry bad plans into effect ; 
it would not be so easy to inflict very heavy taxation of course. 

1933. Would the various plans that have been set on foot for improving 
(he management of the revenue and the administration of justice, and other 
improvements, in your opinion, have been more effectually secured, if the 
Government bad had the assistance of a large body of colonists ?— -Yes. I 
will not say a large body, because I think such a body never would have 
gone there ; but ! have no doubt the administration of Government, justice 
and police, would have been more effectually carried on with the aMistance 
of such a body of men. . ‘ » 

1936. Would the improvement of the soil and of the manufactures also 
have been promoted ? — No doubt. 

1937. Is the Committee to understand that you conceive that unlimited 
access to. India could co-exist with the present form and system of the 
admiowtratiw of the Government in India ; or do you contemplate, in that 
cascy a. material change in the form and system of the Government of 
India ?-r4 think it mi^t co-exist with the existing form of Government in 

■ Indfau , 

1988. W^d it be necessary to alter the state of the law withj^rd to 
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385. What part of India are you best acquainted with ? — The cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the kingdoms of Tanjore, Madura, Ramnad, 
Shevagunga. 

386* Are you acquainted with the languages of India? — Slightly with 
Hindostanee, Tamul, and Malay. 

387. Have you paid much attention to the commerce of India? — I have. 

388. Has the opening of the free trade of India generally extended the 
commerce with that part of the world ? — It has. 

389. What parts of India have been chiefly influenced by it? — All parts, 
principally Calcutta. 

390. What has been the effect of the free trade upon the commerce of Cal- 
cutta? — It has injured the re-export trade at Calcutta, but greatly increased 
the import andexport trade. 

391- Previously to the opening of the free trade, was not Calcutta a sort of 
emporium ? — It was. 

392. Was not it almost the sole port from which any large commercial 
enterprizes were carried on ? — It was. 

393. Notwithstanding the change that has taken place in the trade, has the 
whole trade of Calcutta increased or decreased ? — Increased considerably. 

394. Can you state to what extent ? — I have not the report of the external 
commerce with me ; but I have it at hand, up to 1830. 

395. Have any cf the branches of the commercial intercourse of Calcutta 
suffered from the opening of the free trade ? — Yes ; the country shipping 
interest of Calcutta has suffered. 

39C. Should you say that the shipping interest of India generally has 
suffered from it, or only that of Calcutta ? — Merely that of Calcutta has been 
affected by it. 

397. Has not the competition of the ships of Great Britain tended to injure 
the shipping interest previously existing at Calcutta? — It has. 

398. Did not the circumstance of Calcutta being an emporium arise from 
the restricted nature of the trade which was carried on with that part of the 
world ? — It did, entirely. 

399. What was the price of freight from Calcutta to England in 1813 and 
1814, and what is it at present ? — In 1814 I came home in a ship chartered 
by the Company at £25 a ton ; the ship in which I arrived at present is as 
low as 306'. a ton. I have known freights at 50 guineas a ton on the Com- 
pany's ships, before the opening of the trade ; it is as low as 156. a ton at 
present. 

400. Can you give the Committee the effect of the high and low freights 
upon the price of merchandize ? — Every article feels it. The strongest 
example, perhaps, of import into England is the article of cotton-wool, which 
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J. Crau(fknl,& 9 . same laws should be administered to all parties. 

1989. How is the case at present ?— -In the towns of Calcutta. Madras 
there is an administration of English law, the Hindoos end 
Mahom^ns respectively having their own law Sf inheritance. In tlj^ wo. 
wnces there is a superstructure of the Company’s regulations up^^the 

^th rewlS to ios V*?® MahLed^ law of inhLitance 

with reyect to those parties being generally observed. The criminal law is 

the Mahomedan law modified by the Company’s regulation^ 

Europeans subject to this law in the provinces ?— They are 
not } their case is provided for by Acts of Parliament ^ 

1941. You resided at Singapore some time ? I did. 

establish themselves there?— 
law an int^rS Singapore it did not form by 

of poIitical^erLK?/^^^^ *’ was held as a sort 

coiS^ that DleS^ anH P® consequence of that was, that any body might 

any questions abl’t thlm '®^i ‘!i numbers, and I never asked 
that were at SinffanL^ fl?’ ^ recollect that amongst all the settlers 

from the East-Inllia Complny!'^'^^ ^ that had licenses 

free^aa*es??lf^"^h?n^®“l‘*®^!'^^ to the Government in consequence of that 

a great deal to the Hrir^h* be safely said that the Government owed 

a great deal to the British settlers at Singapore ; if it had not been for th« 

the adminiftiSn of *th*” would indeed have been impossible to carry on 
inhabitants nf all ^i*® were twelve or fourteen thousand 

medans! * Hindoos, and Malip- 

at governed?— In my time there was no law 

could not hp cr* ^^dhonty from the Supreme Government, and- found it 

iuCS a, fn » J ">' t6 the bSTJ 

J gment, as if I were vested with legal powers, but I never possessed any.^ 

1945. What year did you go out to India ?— In 1803. 

194fi. In the medical service?— Yes. 

I thfnk'abiuT d^lft yelrs? employed in the medical service exclusively ?— 

in reside at that time in the interior of India ?— Five years 

Island. ern provinces of India, and three years in Prince of l^ales 

— Excliis^ely aS tcT the*"fitol*° f *11 of your own profession?-^ 

attention to Ln a »lV«rIy I .?>W 
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could not possibly be brought from India at the high rate of £^0, or £30, or 
£50 a ton, and therefore the supply of England with cotton-wool was left 
entirely to the Atlantic trade. 

401- What is the difference of price ? — It was formerly about 1^. Srf., and 
it is now 5do 

402. What was the price of pepper, and what is it now ? — One shilling to 
\5ds, and it is now as low as Sd. 

403. Do you conceive that the owners of ships have suffered in proportion 
to the great fall of freight ?— They have not in Calcutta ; for when they 
found their ships a losing concern, from their expensive blocks and iiigh 
capital, they sold oft* their ships to English shipowners ; and the same ships 
which were sailing out of the port of Calcutta, are now sailing out of the port 
of London. 

404. How are the Company’s ports at present supplied with arms and 
ammunition By application to the arsenals ot the Company. 

405. Can private individuals export arms and ammunition ? — They 
cannot. 

406. Has that any effect in throwing the trade in arms and ammunition 
into the hands of foreigners? — It has; they are supplied chiefly by the 
Americans, on the west coast of Sumatra, Cochin China, and Siam. 

407. Are those required for export to the Eastern Archipelago? — The 
Americans trade on the west coast of Sumatra, and at Siam and Cochin 
Cliina, and they procure cargoes which will not be sold for money to English 
ships, because arms are so much desired. 

408. Then none but the Company are allowed to import into the British 
Indian ports cargoes of ammunition ? — None. 

409. But the Americans carry on a trade to Sumatra and Siam in those 
articles ? — They do. 

410. What interests in India were most benefited by the opening of the 
free trade ? — Europeans procure European articles at a much cheaper rate 
than they did formerly ; and the natives obtain better prices for their produce 
than they did formerly. 

411. Has the opening of the free trade given rise to the introduction of 
any new articles of European produce into the consumption T)f India ? — It has; 
spelter especially, and cotton goods also. At the opening of the trade, 
Calcutta exported to London two millions sterling in cotton piece goods, and 
at present it receives from England two millions sterling of British manufac- 
tured cotton. 

412. Do you conceive that the consumption of British piece goods is 
increasing or decreasing ?— Increasing very rapidly in every village of India, 
and cotton-yarn is increasing very rapidly indeed ; it has not been introduced 
above five or six years. 


413. Are 
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1950. With the exception of those five years in yow oariyJife, -did you 
ever heside in India?-— I resided afterwards about a twelvemonth in 
Calcutta. 


Jbvis, 17^ die Martii l83l. 

Mr. JOSHUA SAUNDERS called in, arid examined. 

1951. You have been in India? — I have. 

1952. How long have you resided in India ?— More than five years. 

1953. At what period ? — From July 1824 till February 1830. 

1954. When did you return to England ? — In July last. 

1955. You were employed in the silk trade?— I was employed in that 
trade. 

1956. Had you any instructions in the silk trade before you proceeded to 
India ? — •! had. 

1957. What was your object in going to India ?— Merely to purchase raw 
silk for the London market. 

1958. Are you acquainted with the districts where the Company’s silk is 
raised ?— I am. 

1959. Can you state what number of filatures they have ? — Eleven or 
twelve, I believe. 

1960. In what district ?— In several districts. 

1961. Will you enumerate them ? — Radnagore, Hurripaul, Santipore» 
Cossimbiizar, Bauleah, Comercoliy, Sardali, Jiingypore, Mauldhah, Rang* 
pore, Sunuamukhi, and Gonatea. 

1962. In what part of India are those districts ? — Between the latitudes 
of 22 and 26, and the longitude of 86 to 90. 

1963. Is tba4: in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa ? — It is. 

1964. Is any silk produced in the Upper Provinces? — Not that I am 
aware of, 

1965. Have you visited several of the districts you have mentioned?—! 
have. 

1966. Did you, in the course of your travels, make any observation upon 
the culture of the mulberry? — 1 have, in passing through the silk districts. 
The mode adopted is by cultivating tlie mulberry from small strips instead 
of the large tree $ it is cultivated in beds. 

1967. Is it the sam^ species of mulberry that is cultivated in Italy ?— No ; 

I believe it is altogether a distinct species. 
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413. Are there any new commodities that have been exported from India ^2 Feb. 183 1. 

since the opening of the free trade ?— Many drugs and dyes, especially lac 

dye and paddy, which is uncleaned rice j lac, in every stage, especially the P, Gordon^ Esq, 
coarser kinds, as stick lac. 

414. Can you state the amount of the export of lac dye in any year ?— It 
has been to a considerable amount. 

415. Was there any exported previously to the opening of the trade? — 

Very little, if any. 

416. Is there any other thing in which a new trade has sprung up ? — None 
others occur at present. There is the export of Banca tin ; that has been 
imported into England direct from the eastward, and also by the way of 
Calcutta. 

417 . Has the commerce of Madras sustained a similar increase with that 
of Bengal since the opening; of the free trade? — It has not. 

418. Is the foreign trade of Madras, and other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, considerable? — It is not considerable; it is a mere coasting trade, 
principally supplying Coromandel rice to Madras for the consumption of that 
city. 

419. Is there any good harbour at Madras ?— There is no good harbour 
along the Coromandel coast. 

4^0. Have the native inhabitants, living under the Madras presidency, 
begun to consume cotton goods, and other British manufactures, exten- 
sively ? — They have, according to their means, which are extremely 
limited. 

421. Do you conceive that the inhabitants under the Madras presidency 
are in less easy circumstances than the natives of Bengal ? — The farmers of 
Madras are much worse off than the cooleys or the porters of Calcutta, with 
regard to both food and clothing. 

422. Can you state the day wages of a cooley at Calcutta ? — The wages 
paid for them are about five or six for a rupee. Europeans pay about 4rf. a 
day for a cooley ; but they are under a system of constant advances to the 
sircars, and therefore the cooley himself receives mere subsistence. 

423. What is the price of day labour at Ramnad, where you resided ? — 

For a double fanam, which is not equal to4rf., three stout men or five women 
to work from sunrise to sunset. 

424. Do they work hard for that ? — Very hard indeed, much more than 
the Bengal cooleys. 

425. Can you state what proportion their labour would bear to that of Eu- 
ropeans ? — Equal to that of Europeans. 

426. Do they receive any food besides ? — No, they have no other allow- 
ance whatever ; it is never the custom to give food in India. 

427 . How are those people fed and clothed ? — before daylight the poorest 

class 
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M M^iifiin *^<”*»**^ worm, and the annual. ^ . ^ ' ^ s 

1969> Is the latter the same aa the Italiatf?<««I< believe- it • wia brought 
Mther from Italy or China. 

1970 . t>o you conceive the produce of the Italian worm to be better than 
that of thecountry worm ?•— Yes, in quality. 

197l> Do you know how long that has been introduced into India ?•— Not 
exactly } I think some years. . , 

197^* Is there not a wild silk ?— There is ; it grows on the novthoeast 
frontier. 

1973> What use do they make of it ? — It is wound and made ntto cloth for 
domestic use. 

197^- Has it been exported ?-<-It has been sent to this country in a manu. 
factured state, a few pieces for curiosity ; also samples in the raw state have 
been sent to this country, but it has not yet been considered worth the atten> 
tion of the merchant. I hav ea sample of the pods with me. 

J97^» ^s it very inferior to the cultivated species ?— Very much so. 

1976 . Is the cultivation of the mulberry and the production of the cocoons 
confined to the natives ? — Totally, or witn a very few exceptions. " 

1977< Are they generally raised by the same parties, the mulberry and the 
cocoons ? — Sometimes they are, but generally by distinct parties. 

1978. Are you aware whether the Company make advances to the parties 
supplying the cocoons? — 1 have always understood that they do make 
advances. 

1979 . How are the prices settled at which the cocoons are delivered r — 
generally subsequent to the delivery of the silk or cocoons. 

1980. Do the parties who supply them know at the time they supply them 
what price they are to receive for them? — Generally they do not. 

1981. For what market is the Company’s investment generally purchased? 
-•For the European market. 

198€. Where are the cocoons purchased by the Company reeled ?— Gene- 
rally at their own filatures. 

1983. By whom is that operation performed ? — By natives. 

1984r. Besides the principal filatures, are there any out-factoriesr—inrsome 
districts there are but-factories, and I understand that they are fhom ten to 
twenty miles distant from the main factory. ' ' 

^^985, Are not thn «Uk districts divid^ii Into circles P—they have been 
8incei827. ' ' ' \ \ 

Do the Comp4py give the sfopf . price for the oocoons in each. circfe> 
whatever the quality naay, he ?^Ihebevilbeyd9»^^^^'^ 
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class make a soup of the leaves of wild trees, at noon the same, and at supper 
they make their only substantial meal of canary seed, or Indian corn or grain, 
much coarser than that ; and perhaps, once a week they indulge in a meal 
of rice. 

428. What clothing do they wear ? — The men wear a strip of cotton cloth 
between their legs, and the women, round their loins, a small piece of dirty 
torn cloth, often a piece of gunny bag. 

429. Does not the narrow sea, lying off the coast of Madura, between that 
and Ceylon, abound with fish ? — It does. 

430. Is that fish used by the natives ? — It is, whenever they can get it. 

431. Is there any duty paid to government upon that fish ? — There is by 
law ; it is a transit duty on its passing the custom-house at Ramnad, but 
actually it is levied whenever fish is taken, before it is landed, at every village 
along the coast. By law, it is five per cent, on the valuation ; but 1 have 
known frequently instances where one-half of the fish was taken away from 
the people on the pretence of the custom duty. 

432. By whom was that taken By the farmers of the inland customs 
and their servants, and by their unpaid servants. 

433. Those farmers being natives ? — ^Yes. 

Are the peasantry of Madras in worse circumstances than those of 
L^l^n ? — Much worse. 

435. Is not Ceylon under the King’s government r — It is. 

436. Are famines or scarcities common in the Madras country ? — Scarcities 
are very frequent, and famines are common also. 

437 . From what. cause arising? — From drought. 

438. Is there frequently a failure of rain in that part of India? — Fre- 
quently. 

439. What is the nature of the commercial intercourse carried on by sea, 
between the Bengal and the Madras presidencies? — Naturally, it is an export 
of grain from Calcutta to Madras, and an import of salt from the Coromandel 
coast into Calcutta. 

440. Are you aware of any circumstances which impede this natural 
trade ? — The monopoly of salt in Bengal. 

441. How does it operate in that way?— By depriving the merchant of 
the natural channel of returns. 

, 442. Can salt be produced in large quantities on the Coromandel coast? 
—It is naturally produced in immense quantities, by solar evaporation. 

443. Is that salt of good quality ? — It is good strong coarse salt. 

444. How is the salt produced in the Bengal provinces ? — By collecting 
the surface earth, and very often ploughing the banks of the river to increase 

the 
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present, is one of the best districts. 

i ])98& Which do you consider the most inftrior?—JBauleah. 

1989« Do you know whether the same price is given for the silk produced 
in the best' and in the inferior districts ?•*— Only one price is given within each 
circle; and I believe Bauleah, Sardah, and Jungypiue, are in the sane 
circle. 

1990. What do you conceive to be the quality of the silk produced in Sar- 
dah and Jungypore, as compared with that at Bauleah ? — I should think that 
Bauleah is inferior to the Sardah and Jungypore, at least two rupees a seer. • 

1991< Is the Italian machineiy used in the Company's filatures ? It is 

on the Italian principle. 

1992. Is the machineiy complex or simpleP^Very simple indeed. 

1993. Where is it made?— That which is used by the Company is made 
at their silk factories. 


1994>. Have the natives adopted the Italian modeof reeling?— They have 
adopted for filature silk the same reeling as that which is used at the Com- 
pany's factories. 

1993. Do they not continue the old mode of reeling ?— For the manufac- 
ture of piece-goods they reel the silk differently, into putney silk, which is 
quite different from filature silk. 

1996. Is Uie native mode of reeling by the hand ?— It is. 

1997- Is any of the silk that is produced by the natives purchased by the 
Company?— Yes, frequently in some districts. ' 

1998. Are you aware whether any British-born subjects are at the present 
moment engaged in ^wing the mulberry, in rearing worms, or in reeling 
silk? — I know a Mr. Watson, and two or three persons, who have made ex- 
periments^ but, at the present time, the only person I know is Mr. Watson, 
who is engaged in the produce of silk. 

1999* Has Mr. Watson considerable filatures ?— He had consideralbefila- 
tures in the midst of the Bauleah, Sardah, and Comercolly districts. 

2000. Do you know the reason why he has discontinued them ?— From the 
encroachments of the.Company in building factories close by bis, and by that 
means preventing his carrying on his factories profitably. 

2001. In what way did they encroach upon him ?— Having established a 
f^ory, the Company built others near to bis, by which they took the whole 
of the cocoons, and the produce of the district around him. 

2002. Did the Company's agents use their authority in order to produce 

that result ?— That I am not aware of. ^ 


2003. Was Mr. Watson in the habit of making advances to the producers 
of the cocoons ?— I cannot answer that question de«dedly. 
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the deposit, and filtering the water through it, and boiling .the brifili into 

salt % ^ 

445. What is the difference of cost between producing the salt at Madras 
and at Bengal ? — At Madras the Company purchase it of manufacturers, as 
low as three farthings a bushel, and at Calcutta they purchase it at a shilling 
a bushel. 

446. What should you say was the difference of quality between the salt 
of Madras and the salt of Bengal ? — The Madras salt is preferable ; but the 
natives pay a higher price for the Bengal salt, as it is more bitter, and a 
small quantity goes a great way. 

447 . Is the production of salt in the Madras territory a monopoly in the 
hands of the Company ? — It is. 

448. How are they able to preserve that monopoly? — By a branch of 
police under the management of the salt agent. The police of the country 
is divided into three branches, one branch of Which is under the manage- 
ment of the salt agent, and it is called the salt police. 

449. Does not salt naturally form upon the rocks and shores of the Coro- 
mandel coast? — It does, in large quantities, and very quickly ; and for the 
purpose of preserving the monopoly the natives are forced to destroy it. 
It is one of the services of the salt police to enforce that. 

450. Is it possible when salt forms in such masses to preserve the mcmo- 
poly entirely ? — Without a very rigid police it would be impossible j Wit 
under existing circumstances, I suppose it is very little indeed infringed by 
the natives unemployed, and the infringement is chiefly by fraud in the salt 
officers. 

451. Must not the expense of the preservation of that monopoly be very 
considerable ? — It is very considerable, and the Company Etate that they 
derive no profit whatever from the price at which it is sold to the ships sup- 
plied to Bengal and the eastward. 

452. What do you conceive is the object of the preservation of that mono- 
poly ? — In aid of the salt system of Bengal ; principally to prevent the 
introduction of salt into Bengal. 

453. Is the quantity of shipping employed in the general commercial 
intercourse between the presidencies of Bengal and Madras increasing or 
decreasing ? — Decreasing. 

454. Does that arise from the salt monopoly ? — It does. 

455. Supposing the monopoly of salt were no longer to continue, would 
there not be carried on an extensive intercourse between Madras and the 
Bengal provinces ?— Very extensive, indeed j no ship would return empty 
to Calcutta. 

456. How does the salt monopoly operate to decrease the trade r — The 
salt trade would be much larger^ every ship which returned to Bengal 

would . 
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S004. WhAt h the amount of Mr. Watsoi^s production at the present mo* 
ment ? — At the present moment it is only a few bales. 

2005. Poes he reside in the place?— Yes, he resides in the neighbourhood 
ofFerridpore. 

2006. Do you consider that Mr. Watson’s silk was equal to that produced 
by the Company ?— I consider it equal to the average quality of the Com- 
pany’s investments. 

2007 . Are you aware whether Mr. Watson introduced any process by steam 
for winding the silk ? — I believe he was one of the first to introduce the pro- 
cess of winding by steam, which is now introduced at the Company’s fimtories 
at Comercolly and Sardah. 

2008. Is the attention of the natives engaged in the production of the silk 
directed more to the quantity or to the quality of the article they produce ? 
—More to the quantity. 

2009 . Can you state the cause of the inferiority of the private or native 
silk to that of the Company ? — Merely from quantitjr being their object, in 
consequence of the great demand for silk by the private trade. A certain 
portion of material, if wound into superior silk, will not produce the same 
quantity as if wound into inferior. 

2010. Does not the silk vary considerably in quality according to the sea- 
son in which it is produced ?— It does ; the best silk is manufactured in the 
dry and cold seasons. 

2011. Upon what is it that the quality of the silk chiefly depends? — ^The 
quality of the silk chiefly depends upon the reeling of it 

2012. Do you consider Radnagore to be as congenial in soil and climate to 
the production of silk as the other districts, or not ?— I think it is less so than 
the more northern districts. 

2013. Were not the native growers and producers of silk, who had received 
advances from the Company previous to 1827, prohibited from selling their 
produce to other parties ?— Yes ; men under advance from the Company 
were prohibited from selling either silk or cocoons but to the Company’s 
factory from which they had received the advance. 

2014. Was that the case where the advance was very small ?— I beKeve it 
was the general rule. 

2015. Do you happen to know practically how the advance was made ; 
were any means taken by the person making the advance in some measure 
to force it ? — Cases have been known where natives have refused to take an 
advance. I know one case where a native refused to take an advance from 
tlie Company, and money was thrown into his house, and he was forced in 
consequence to consider himself as under advance to the Company. This 
was represented to me by a native. 

2016 . At what time was that ? — That was in 1825 or 1826. 
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‘2:2 Feb. 1831. would touch upon the Coromandel coasts and fill up with salt. One cause 

^ of the trade decreasing is the salt monopoly, and the other is the increased 

P. (jorHon, Esq. cultivation of the Carnatic, which has taken place since it has been in a 
peaceable state. 

457. Were not the Bengal regulations at one time more liberal than they 
are now with respect to the import of salt ? — They have varied considerably. 
At present it is limited to a certain quantity ; and last year a great number 
of ships on their return from the Isle of France, and other parts, who had 
calculated on filling up with salt, called, and were refused salt, and they 
arrived at Calcutta in ballast, to their very great detriment. 

4.58. Wliat would be the natural import from the Bengal provinces into 
Madras ? — They would carry rice into Madras. 

459. Is not the Madras presidency, upon the whole, in the habit of im- 
porting a portion of its food ? — It is. 

460. Is not that part of India subject to great droughts? — Very much so. 

461. Of course, at periods of drought they require larger importations of 
grain ? — Much larger. Their subsistence, in fact, depends upon Bengal, 
and in 1824 there was great mortality in consequence of the droughts. 

462. In a season of drought, would tliere not be peculiar facility in pro- 
ducing salt? — Much greater than common. 

463. If the trade in salt were free, would not it tend to increase the 
export trade from Bengal ? — It would ; they could afford to sell it much 
cheaper. 

464. Arc you aware whether the natives have any dislike to salt that has 
crossed the sea ? — I am not aware that they have. They prefer Callanimuc, 
w^hich is the black salt of the Ganges ; but I understand that it is in conse- 
quence of its bitter quality, and not from any religious prejudice in favour 
of salt made from water of the Ganges. 

465. Would it not answer to export salt from this country? — It would. 
It is continued at the present time to a very limited extent, paying three 
rupees a maund duty (65. per 82 lbs.), which was intended as a prohibitory 
duty ; but the English salt is so very pure, that even at that price it enters 
the market. 

46(). Is not Muscat rock salt imported into Calcutta? — By a treaty with 
the Imaum of Muscat, every ship from Muscat to Calcutta has the privilege 
of importing 500 maunds of rock salt, and 1,000 maunds into Bombay. 

467. Supposing the salt monopoly to be abolished, do you conceive there 
would be any export of salt from England to India ? — A very great propor- 
tion of the supply of Bengal would be from Liverpool and Bristol. 

468. Can ^ou state what is the highest price that you have paid for rice at 
Ramnad ? — The highest is 120 pagodas a garce, which is equal to 9,000 lbs. 
or 10,000 lbs. ; and the lowest is 30 or 40 pagodas, or from one penny to 

one 
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a017« Wfll you gfive the neme of tbeparty ?•— 1 do notlcnow whether I cao 17 MarobiSSl. 
give the name of the native, but I assert it as a fact which was represented to 
me by a native of the district of Radnagore, Samden. 

S018. Was he a respectable man ? — He was as respectable as the gene* 
rality of the men who receive advances from the Company. 

201 9> Is it the practice of the Company's residents dways to keep the silk 
growers under advance ? — I believe it is. 

2020. Was not this practice annulled by an order from England in 1829 ? 

•—It took effect in 1829 ; a local order placing the merchants on a footing 
with the Company. 

2021. Has this order had the desired effect in completely establishing an 
equality ? — Not altogether. 

2022. Can you state in what way that effect is prevented ? — ^Since the 
order of 1829, I requested a native merchant, who was in the habit of 
supplying me with silk from the Bauleah district, and whose relations 
reside in the Comercolly district, to try and procure me silk from the 
Comercolly district, and he told me in reply, that it was quite impossible for 
him to attempt it, being too much in awe of the Company to allow of his 
undertaking to supply me, a small factory of his having been once burnt, 
which he had established in the Comercolly district j and he gave me to 
understand that it was burnt from the interierence of the Company, by the 
Company’s peons. 

2023. Was there not an European sent to the Radnagore district by 
Messrs. Palmer, for the purpose of collecting silk, in 1823 and 1824 ? — Yes ; 
a gentleman was sent down by Messrs. Palmer and Co. to collect silk in that 
district, and he established a small factory for the purpose of making expe- 
riments in reeling a small quantity of silk. This factory was forcibly entered 
by peons belonging to the Company, who cut the silk from the reels and 
threatened to destroy it by fire, when the gentlemen in charge of the factory 
rescued it by forcing the peons out with sticks and staves. 

2024. Was any representation made to the Government upon that occa- 
sion ? — It was represented in the strongest possible terms to the Company by 
Palmer & Co., and I believe that no answer was given, and no notice taken 
of the application whatever. 

202;5. Do you know any other individuals, who have attempted to esta- 
blish filatures in the silk districts, who were compelled to abandon the 
undertaking ? — ^Yes, Mr. Gonger, and two other gentlemen, whose names I 
have forgotten. 

2026. What are the districts that are peculiarly subject to the Company's 
monopoly ?— Comercolly is one, Jungypore, Mauldhan, Sardah, and several 
others. 

2027. Do you conceive that in the districts so subjected to the Company’s 

Z 2 monopoly 
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one farthing the pound. I have not bought it at the price I have last men- 
tioned, but it was offered at that in the year lS^2d, and refused ; the variation 
took place in about twenty months. 

469. \Vhat do you consider the piincipal impediments to the growth of 
the trade of India? — The insecurity of persons and property. 

470. Do you conceive that the prolni)ition on the part of Europeans to 
hold land considerably affects that trade ? — It does. 

471. Are there not restraints imposed upon the intcrcour'^e between one 
presidency and another ? — Duties arc levied, a.> between foreign states. 

472. Is there any duty ])aid upon the fishing boats? — There is, on the 
coast of Madura. 

473. Is a fishing boat trading from one port to another subject to any 
duties ? — It is, 

474. Of what nature are those duties ‘ — Anchorage and clearance; they 
are under the necessity of taking out a clearance in passing from one village 
to another, even for a cargo of firewood. 

473. What are the nature of the duties which are })aid upon its passing 
liorn one |)art of the Company.s teniiorv to another? — 'rransit duties. 

-i7(>. Are there any paid upon the entrance into a town ? — ^'es, at the city 
of Madras ; and tliere is a ])rovincial duty different from the liansit duty, in 
the wliole territory at Malabar and Canara ; and maiket iluties are also paid 
throughout the teiritory, independently of the town duties, which are levied 
only at the city of Madras. 

177* tlierc several custom-houses that goods have to j)ass in going 

from one part of‘ tlie country to another? — Many ; they arc in every village; 
they are called chon kies 

473. Is there not consideiable delay aiising from that circumstance? — 
riiere is a very great delay. No kind of* merchandize is allowed to pass any 
of' these establishments without J)aying a fee, even wheie duty is not 
ehaigeable. 

479. Is that a fee regulated by law ? — It is not, it is expressly jirolnhitcd 
by law. 

tSO. Are not the bales of’ goods subject to be opened at each of those 
places ? — They arc. 

451. How are the bales commonly packed for export? — I^'or land 
carriage, loosely packed in general ; for expoit, they aie sciewetl and lashed. 

452. Does it not happen, that when goods are brought from the interior 
for GX|)ort to the coast, they are packed at the place whence they arc made 
up? — Never, I believe. 

483. Are the rates of pilotage and mooring charges heavy in Indian ports ? 
— At Calcutta they are very heavy ; u])on tlie Coromandel coast, there being 

(j no 
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moiiopdly the private trader would be enabled to purchase silk ?— Not at 
present, certainly. 

£028i In what districts is it that this monopoly has been to a great degree 
broken through ? — Chiefly in Bauleah, Hurripaul, Radnagore, and Cos> 
simbuzar. 

S0$9. When you first went out to Cossimbuzar did you And the monopoly 
a close one ? — It was almost a close one, there was only a little silk to be 
procured in that district ; but since 1 arrived in India it has become con- 
siderably more open than it was to the private trader, very much by my own 
means. 


2080. How are the Company’s residents paid upon their purchases of silk ? 
— 1 believe by a commission on the quantity supplied. 

^031. By whom is the price of the silk fixed that is purchased by the Com- 
pany ? — The districts are divided into circles, and the resident at the head 
of each circle, previous to the bund or season when the silk is produced, 
sends a circular round to the other residents in his circle, and tliey agree 
^on a price, which is afterwards confirmed or not by the Board of 
Irade. 


2032. How long is it after this agreement as to the price that the pro- 
ducer is informed of it ? — As soon as possible, but generally the delay is 
considerable. 


2033. Do you not conceive that the fixing the price after the production 
has been given in, considerably interferes with tne free trade that would 
otherwise be carried on ? — Certainly it does. 

2034. Can an individual who is engaged in purchasing silk for the free 
trade know with any degree of certainty what the result of his speculation 
would be ? — I have always, in purchasing silk from the district of Cossim- 
buzar, been obliged to make my purchases altogether dependent upon the 
price paid by the Company, and therefore have been completely ignorant 
as to what the price would be until after the Company had nxed their 
price. 

2035. Are the Company’s residents allowed to purchase silk on their own 
account, or to act as agents for others ?— -Yes j after they have supplied the 
quantity required by the Company. 

2036. Have you ever so employed them ?— 1 have. 

2037 . What commission do they charge? — I cannot speak positively to 
the amount of the commission paid by the Company, but I believe it is two 
and a half per cent. In the case of private individuals it is an agreement 
between the parties. 

2038. Was there a rise in the price of silk from the year 1814 to the year 
1827 ^ — ^Yes ; a gradual rise, and a very ccmsiderable one. 

2039. Did 
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22 Feb. 1831. no river, there is no pilotage, and the anchorage is moderate when applied tb 
P GorO^ Esg ships, but it becomes very expensive when applied to small ones. 

464. Is there any difficulty in passing the sea customs?— Not in compari* 
son with land customs. 

485. Is there not an unnecessary delay in both the one and the other ?— In 
obtaining clearances for ships, I have been six weeks in obtaining clearances 
for vessels : the vessel has been at Calcutta, nearly unloaded, before the 
port clearance was given for Madura. 

486. Suppose a merchant at Moorshedabad in Bengal wishes to export a 
quantity of raw silk to Madras, what duties does he pay? — Seven and a half 
per cent, transit duty, and in a foreign bottom to Madras, I think per 
cent, more; and on importation to Madras, 8 per cent. If in an English 
vessel, I am not certain that there would be an export duty from Calcutta, 
but there would in a foreign vessel, therefore it would be 15^ or 23 per cent. 

487. Supposing a part of the same silk to be exported from Madras to 
Negapatam in the same presidency, would it be charged with any duty?— 
Bylaw it would not be charged with any duty, but in fact it would be. 

488. Why would it ?— It is the constant practice to do so. 

489. Do you know what the amount of that duty is ? — Eight per cent, upon 
its export. 

490. By whom is that charged? — By the native servants in the custom- 
hbuBe# 

491. Are you aware whether that practice is generally known by the col- 
lector, or not?— In the southern provinces, at Tanjore and Madura, it is 
known to exist, and has been representeii, but not remedied. 

492. How is it at Madras?— -I cannot say at Madras. 

493. Do you know tliat a duty would be paiil at Madras upon the export ? 
— Most likely it would be paid in the southern provinces, not at Madras, but 
on its import into Tanjore and Madura. 

494. Are you not aware whether that export duty would be paid at 
Madras, or not?— I am not. 

495. But the import duty would be paid ?— Such charges have been mad© 
to me several times. 

496. Are those charges illegal ? — They are. 

497 . Supposing British iron to be exported from Madras to any other part 
of the Madras presidency, would it pay a duty on its import into the other 

*port? — .At Madura it was charged with duty actually 16 per cent, upon its 
value, though covered by a free pass from Madras. 

498. Did you pay that duty? — I did not ; I resisted it, and the collector 
tlid not enforce the claim ; but afterwards he continued to enforce the claim 
on the natives, and continued it till the time of my quitting. 


499* Did 
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30S9. Did the produce from India increase consequently upon that rise? IV ItSi. 
— Not in proportion to the rise of price. 

8040. Supposing the trade had been free, do you conceive that increase •*^*’* *^* 
would have kept pace in some measure with the rise of price ?— •! think it 
certainly would. 

2041. Has there been a rise in the rent of land and the wases of labour 
consequent upon the increased price of tbe silk ? — Mulberry land has risen in 
rent ; but land, generally speaking, has risen little or nothing. 

2042. Do you conceive that the Zemindars are interested in maintaining 
the monopoly ? — Certainly, so far as that by upholding the Company’s system 
they are enabled to let tneir land at a higher rate, in consequence of the 
increased prices given by the Company for silk. 

2043. Do you conceive that the actual producer is benefited to the full 
extent of the enhanced price for silk ; for instance, the native who supplies 
the cocoons? — ^No; I do not think he makes more profit by rearing his 
cocoons than he did when the silk was at a much lower price than it is 
now ; I mean, not in proportion to the price that silk bears at the present 
time. 

2044. Does that arise from the mode in which the price of silk is fixed ?<~ 

It is dependent altogether upon the system by which silk is reared. I con- 
ceive that, upon a different system, silk would be produced at a much lower 
price, and that the rearer of the cocoon would be as well paid* 

2045. Were not orders issued in the year 1827 to reduce the price that the 
Company paid for silk ? — ^Yes, orders were received by the Board of Trade in 
Calcutta, for that purpose. 

2046. Has that reduction taken place accordingly ?— Not to the full extent, 
but some reduction has taken place. 

2047. Was that the period when the silk districts were divided into circles f 
—It was. 

2048. Can you state the reason why that division into circles took place ? 

—In consequence of the competition between the residents at the different 

factories to obtain the greater quantity of silk. -4 

2049. Have you any document which would illustrate this subject ?— 1 
have a copy of a circular which was issued by the Board of Trade in Calcutta, 
in 1827, to all the residents in the silk districts } and in consequence df this 
circular the division into circles took place. 

2050. From whom did you obtain this ? — I beg leave to decline to answer 
that question. 


{The same was delivered in, and read as follows .*] 


(Circular, 
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499. Did the natives pay it, although you resisted it ^^They did. 

500. Supposing the same iron should be sent to Malabar ot Canara» would 
it pay any further duty ?— It would, according to the tariff of Cananr or 
Malabar. 

501. Are both those places under the Madras presidency ?— They are. It 
would not pay by law ; but the tariff by law is allowed to be higher than in 
the other provinces, for the Act of Parliament passes iron free to India. 

50f2. Would it be revalued by the local tariff*? — It would j and bjr local 
regulations it does pay a higher duty, although the Act of Parliament passes 
it free throughout India. 

503. What Act of Parliament do you refer to?— I am not certain whether 
it is the 53d of Geo. III.: it is either by an Act of Parliament, or by an 
arrangement between his Majesty's Government and the Company. 

50L Does the sea and inland system of customs differ at Malabar and 
Canara from that whicii prevails in the other parts of the presidency of Ma- 
dras? — It does. 

505. Can you state the reason of that? — I cannot. 

506. How long has Canara been in the possession of theCompany?— Up- 
wards of thirty years ; it was taken from Tippoo Saib, in 1792 or 1799. 

507. What number of inland custom stations exist in the district of Ma- 
dura r— Twenty-one. 

508. Is that the whole of the custom-house stations? — It is the whole of 
the legalized stations j but every one of these, of its own authority against 
law, has at least five inferior mettoo stations established in it, where they 
collect duties the same as at the legal stations. 

509. Are those stations farmed r — They are; always to natives. By law 
they cannot be farmed to Europeans. 

510. Are the Custom-house officers generally servants of the individual 
who farms the customs ? — Always ; he employs his relatives and ilependents, 
and any person he pleases under him. 

511. Can you state the manner in which the duties are levied from the 
inhabitants of the country by the revenue farmers? — In every manner they 
please. 

512. Are there not often very great acts of oppression ? — The grossest pos- 
sible, seizing on the natives and punishing them at pleasure. 

513. Are the revenue farmers generally wealthy and substantial ? — Never. 
They are always men of straw put forward occasionally by a substantial per- 
son, but no person of respectability will come forward as a revenue farmer in 
his own name. 

514. How are the customs generally let to those farmers? — By a bidding 
at the collector’s officei nominally by auction, but any tender is received. 

G2 515. What 
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(Circular, No. 186.) 


To 


Esq. Resident at 


Sm : 

It is with great regret that we have witnessed during some years past the increased 
and increasing price paid for raw silk provided at your factory. Our injunctions have 
been constant and uniform, that these prices should be reduced, risen as they have 
done progressively to a height which the occasional unproductiveness of bunds, and 
the actual state of the market, do not warrant ; and tHs has occurred at a time too 
when the selling rates of the article at home have gone on to decrease, until a very 
great and ruinous depression has been experienced, as appears from the letter dated 
9th August 1826, from the Honourable Court of Directors. The profit and loss 
account on the March sale of 1826 shows a loss on that sale to the large amount 
of £30,252, thereby reducing ;the out-turn of the invoice to If. 8d., 7d, per sicca 
rupee. 

2d. It is now high time that the residents should make a general, united, and vigorous 
stand against the evil which has occurred, so as to bring back the price of raw silk 
to the level at which it stood in tlie years 1815-16, or to the annual average rate 
of about 10 r. 8 a, per seer, comprehending the cocoon cost of the silk, and the charges 
of winding it. The Honourable Court, in their commercial general letter dated 19th 
March 1822, give the following statement of the invoice cost and charges per bale of 
JSengal filature silk for the previous seven years^ viz. 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 


S. Rupees. 

S. 

a. 


838 per bale 


7 

7 

840 — 

11 

12 

0 

941 — 


12 

0 

983 — 


4 

7 

1,046 — 


1 

2 

1,100 — 

13 

12 

0 

1,178 — 

14 

11 

6 


Being per seer of silk, in 1815, at the rate of 10 r. 7 «. 7 p» \ and in 1821, 14 r. 
11 a. 7 p* per seer; an increase having taken place between the two periods of 4r. 4o. 
per seer, 

3. We have caused a similar statement, in continuation, to bo drawn up, of the 
average costs and charges per bale of filature silk consigned to England, from the year 
1822 to 1826, both inclusive, by which the following result is exhibited : 


1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


S, Rupees. s. a. p. 

1,165 per bale 14 8 0 

1,162 — 14 8 0 

1,164 — 14 8 0 

1,207 — 15 1 4 

l,153f — 14 6 6 


4th. The Honourable Court, in their letter of the 17th May 1826, paragraph 22d, 
intimated their confident expectation that a considerable, and they trust a permanent, 
diminution in the cost of the silk will ensue, as a consequence of the extended culti- 
vation of the mulberry ; and as conducive to such reduction in the cost of the article, 
they observe in the next paragraph, We trust that the absolute extinction of compe- 
tition among the residents, by each confining purchases strictly within his own 
boundary, has by this time been fully effected/’ We should be glad to have been 
able to afford complete confirmation to the Honourable Court of the above-men- 
tioned 
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515. What security do they ^ive? — A security of two names, and an ex- 
amination takes place ; but when a delalcaliou takes place, which is generally 
the case with almost every renter, I have known the property of the renter 
and his securities produce less than 1^. each. 

516. Do the natives often complain to the collectors of the exactions of 
the revenue farmers ? — They never comj)lain. 

517. Does the system you have alluded to relate to inland customs entire- 
ly ?— 'It does ; tlie sea customs are never farmed. 

518. Are they superintended by Europeans? — Occasionally. 

519. Can you state what number of native officers there are attached to 
the different stations in Madura? — Tlie single station of Ramnad has up- 
wards of fifty persons collecting. 

520. Do you know the number of the custom-house officers of the zillah 
of Madura ? — One thousand. 

521. What is the population of* Madura? — Under the collector of Ma- 
dura there are near 1,000,000 souls. 

522. Do you know the area of Madura ? — I do not : it has 120 miles of sea 
coast. 

523. Are there sea customs established in Madura ? — There are four sea 
customs choukies. 

524. Are those sea customs choukies under the management of natives or 
Europeans ? — Natives entirely. 

525. IIow^ many European officers for the management of the revenue are 
there in Madura? — One collector of Madura, occasionally a sub-collector of 
Ramnad, and an assistant to the Collector of Madura; sometimes also, a 
young man as second assistant : but it is very seldom that they are all resi- 
lient in the district, and at the time 1 was there, I believe not one could 
speak a sentence of the language the greater part of the time. 

526. Are the abuses as frequent in the sea customs as they are in the land 
customs ? — They arc not, not being farmed. 

527. You were understood to say, that you had more than once paid cus- 
toms illegally exacted, and that by native servants ? — I have. 

528. Did you make any representation to the government of that exac- 
tion ? — I did frequently to the Madras government, also to the collector of 
Madura. 

529. At what period was the latest ? — Several representations are contained 
in this pamphlet which I have in my hand. The latest representation which 
I remember to have made was dated the iGth March 1828, to the principal 
collector of Madura. 

530. Did you ever make any representation to Government about the cus- 
toms ? — Many tq the Board of Revenue prior to 1828. 


531. What 
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tionedjuBt expectation, but tl^ a late representation of encraaehnient on his au- 1T< Maielh'Mai 

rungs, mi^e by one of the residents a^inst his neighbour, and which has not been 

satisfactorily refu^, forbids us from doing so. That every resident should strictly Jfr. Jl ,SkmiKfera 

Miifine himself withm his own limits, aiid scrupulously abstain from trespaasing ol 

the resources of his neighbour, is so primary and palpable au obligation of duty 

and Its lufru^meut evinces so niucli disregard to tlie interests of Uio Honourable 

Company, that we are defermined to bring any future instance of disobedience in 

this respect, but which we hope may not occur, to the special notice of Government. 

5th. ^e next and most important duty of a commercial resident is to confine the 
rates paid for cocoons and silk to what will afford a reasonable profit, and no more 
to the ryoto, who rear the cocoons, and to the peons who vend them : that such 
rates have been greatly exceeded of late years we have abundant reason to believe • 
and that a speedy stop should be put to this practice, the discontinuanca of com- 
petition Ni this market, in consequence of a ruinous market in Europe, manifestlv 
invites to, r / jr 



from that of the preceding year, yet much remains to be accomplished in tliis respect’ 
l,l.53f sicca rupees, the average cost of Uie silk per bole in 1826, making its cost 
amount to the high rate of 14 r, 0 a, 8 per seer. 


7th. As we have observed before, the average annual cost per seer of silk of vour 
investment must be reduced to what it was in the years 1815-16. The rise that h is 
taken place up to the present time since tlio year 1816, is a forced and unnatural rise • 
and although it may be urged that the state of the market, both in Europe and in 
India, during a part of the intervening period may have warranted Uie grant of some 
incre^ in the price of silk, yet the present state of things in both countries is such 
and the article is in so little demand, that the time is fully arrived for bringin.r back 
the price of silk again to its fair and proper level. ” " 


8th. It will therefore be your duty to explain these matters fully to the rieons and 
rearers of cocoons employed under your factory, so as to prepare their minds to 
submit without murmuring to the prices you may deem it necessary niuler these orders 
to detemune on granting them for the silk anil cocoons produced during the several 
bunds of the year, impressing i» at (he same time uj)on them as a matter of absolute 
iiecMsity, that they will seek in vain to elude (he operation of the system now about 
to be established, by carrying their cocoons away from their own Aictory, in order 
to deliver them at 8 neighbouring factory, for the sake of obtaining increased prices 
because they will, by so doing, inevitably meet wiUi disappointment, it bein<^ our firm 
determination not to allow any resident to give a higher price for silk or cocoons 
than his neighbouring resident within the same circle of locality: and should any 
resident, contrary to his duty and all just expectation, be found to countenance 
and encourage such a proceeding, his conduct will be noted with merited animad- 
version. 


9th. The maintenance of an uniformity of price is a part of the detail which we 
now pro<«^ to lay down, and to which wc require your implicit and most undeviating 
attention, because on the exact observance of it depends tlie success we have every 
re^on to expect as the result of our present orders and endeavours for reducino^ ibe 
price of silk to its legitimate and natural level ; namely, that no one resident shall lie 

suppos^ togive a higher price for silk than the neighbouring residents within (be 
S 2 L 1116 circi6. 



10th. The 
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531. What answer did you receive ? — Different answers, wiiich arc con- Feb. 1 h 3I 
tained in this pamphlet. — - 

53^. What was the general substance of the answers? — In one case there ^onotiylA 
was an offer of remission of the amount which had been exacted ; but it was 
so inadequate to the injury I sustaineil, that I declined receiving it. 

533. Have any measures been taken to remedy the evil ? — None. I know, 
to the contrary, that every thing goes on on the old system. 

534. What is the hook to which you have just referred ? — It was printetl 
in Calcutta ; it is intitled “ Official Corresj)ondence,’’ detailing the disputes 
which have taken place between niyselt und the Madras government. 

535. You stated that the transit of iron throughout India was allowed to 
be free by some Act of Parliament, or by some arrangement between his 
Majesty’s Government and the Company ; on what autliority do you make 
that statement? — On the public regulations issued at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, about the time of the opening of the free trade, admitting the 
British staples duty free, metals, woollens, and naval stores, 

530. Is tliat regulation not carried into effect? — It is not. 

537 . Have you ever had occasion to make any rej>jesentation as to the 
non-execution of those regulations ? — Frequent rei)rcseutations to tlm Madras 
government, to the Board of Revenue, also to tlie Governor in Council at 
Madras, and to the collector at Madras. 

538. What is the nature of the answers you have received? — Not satis- 
factory. 

539 . Did tliey admit your construction of* the regulation ? — Inhere can be 
no dispute, it is so plain. I shall he happy to lay the whole correspoiulenee 
before the Committee. 

540. When you spoke of the insecurity of j)ersons and ])ro])erty, to what 
did you particularly allude? — Every person can he transmitted at the 
pleasure of each government, and his property of course is l uined by his 
transmission. 

5 4d. You spoke of the exportation of Banca tin ; is any tin exported from 
the territories which have been jiirr'chased from the Dnlcli a few year's ago; 
from Malacca? — Sallengoie jiroduces tin, but I cannot speak positively on 
that subject with regard to Malacca. 

54^. You stated, that sixteen years ago the price of* pepper was l.v. to l.s. 3<L 
a pound, and now it is 3rf. ; are you aware of the duty now paid upon East- 
India pepper? — 1 am not, but I considered those prices to be the prices of 
pepper in bond in both cases. 

51.3. Are you not aware that the duty now jiaid is the same as it w^as 
then ? — I am not 

544. Are you not of opinion, that although the cotton manufactures of 
this country are greatly cheaper than tliose of India, yet that the India 

manufacture 
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lOth. The circles may be thus described^ proceeding from North to South 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 

Malda. Bahah. Comercolly. 

Rungpore. Surdah. Santipore. 

Bauleah. Jungypore. Humpaul. 

Surdah. Cossimbuzar. Radnapore. 

Jungypore. Soonamooky. 

11th. Shortly before a band shall come to maturity, and when the circumstances 
of its produce, good, bad or indifferent, as well as the state of the market, shall 
have been ascertained, the resident placed at the head of the circle shall commu- 
nicate by a circular to the other residents within it the state of things, in his aurungs, 
and mention the price he proposes to pay per maund of cocoons, or per seer of 
silk; the other residents each to indorse his opinion on the circular, and in case of 
objection, stating his reasons for thinking the prices ought to be more or less ; the 
majority being of the same opinion, to determine the result, to be communicate to 
us without delay, who will pronounce their final judgment of approbation or other- 
wise. 


12th. We inclose a statement showing, as far as the reports of the residents entered 
on our records will admit, the prices settled for silk of the several bunds during the 
years 1815 and 1816, before adverted to, at the factories enumerated. We desire that 
these rates may be steadily kept in view, as those to which it is our earnest desire to 
bring them back in future. 

13th. The operation of these orders will commence to have effect with the settle- 
ment for the March bund 1827* 


We are your most obedient servants. 

Fort Willliam, 27th April 1827. (Signed) G. Udney, 

Chas. Mackenzie. 


Believed to be a true copy. 


Joshua Saunders, Jun. 
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maDufacture is greatly superior ; that it wears better and lasts longer ?— The 
manufactures of India are of every degree of durability. Of course, the 
most durable are exported to England ; flimsy manufactures will not bear 
the expense of transit, but in India, cloths of every texture are made for the 
use of the natives. 

545. Whilst the natives of India are in the state in which you have de- 
scribed them on the Coromandel coast, is it of much importance to them 
whether there is a free trade or not to England ? — Their condition cannot 
be worse than it is at present. 

546. Would they remain in the same miserable condition, provided the 
restraints which at present exist with respect to trade and settlement in 
India were removed ? — They would, if the same revenue system is enforced. 

547 . What is the state of health and bodily strength of those inhabitants 
on the Coromandel coast ? — It depends a great deal on their caste. The 
Mussulmen are as stout a race of people as we ourselves are ; the lower 
class of Hindoos are small people and very weakly indeed, and very short- 
lived ; it is rare to see a woman above thirty years of age. 

5 18. Have you had many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
interior of India ? — In the district of Madura I have been living entirely 
among the natives, never seeing an European for months together ; and 
also 1 have been much in Tanjore. 

519. Is not the situation of the natives at the different presidencies greatly 
superior to that which you have described in the interior ? — In the cities it 
is very superior ; and they would flock in crowds to the cities to work as 
coolies, but they are prevented by the police : they are seized, and sent 
back to till the lands on which they were born. 

550. Is the territory of Madura fertile ? — It is, when watered ; its fertility 
depends entirely upon watering. 

551. What are the chief products of that territory? — Grain, cotton, 
tobacco. I3y grain I mean rice and coarser grains, in large quantities. 

552 Is sugar grown there ? — It is not : I am not aware that it could be 
grown in the district of Madura. 

553. Is artificial irrigation carried to a considerable extent there ? — The 
whole cultivation is more or less by means of artificial irrigation ; either by 
embanking the field to save the water which falls upon it, by leading the 
water from rivers, or by saving it in tanks. 

554. Are there extensive tanks in Madura ? — There are. 

555. Are they of recent or of ancient construction ? — Of ancient con- 
struction. 

556. Are they under the management of govOTiment ? — Entirely. 

557 . What 
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Statement showingthe Prices settled for each Bund during the Years 1815 and 1816, at the follolli 

Residencies. 


BUNDS, 1815. 



January. 

March. 

April. 

June. 

July. 

September. 

October. 

^ November. 


per Seer, 

per Seer, 

per Seen 

per Seer, 

per Seer, 

per Seer, 

per Seer. 

per Seer, 

Bauleah .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


... 


Comercolly . . 

— 

■5/ 7 12J 

' 6/3/3 

6 / 11/ 6 

6 / n/ 6 

— 

7/ 3/ 10 

■ 7/6/1 

Cossimbuzar . 

' — 

7/ 7/ 7-34 

6/ 15 

— 

7/ 19/ 4-75 

— 

— 

9 1 6-37 

Hurripaul . . . 

— 

7/ 2/ 8 

— 


6/ 18 

1 — 1 


- . 

Jungypore 

6/ 10/ 9} 

6/ 5/ u| 

— 

6/ 6/ 111 


— 

^ 9/ 1 

1 

7/ 12/ 6 i 

Maldali 


5/ 4/ 8 

6/ 0/ li 

6/ 10/ 11 

7/ 0/ 11 

•— 

8/9/6 

8/ 1/ 7 

Soonamooky . 


“ 1 

- 1 

— 

6/ 5/ 9-76 

— 

9/ 6/ 1 

9/ 1/ 5-37 


BUNDS, 1816. 


Bauleah .... 
Comcrcolly , , 
Cossimbuzar . 
Hurripaul . , . 
Jungypore .. 

Maldah 

Soonamooky , 


January. 
per Seer, 


March. 


8/ 13/ 2 


per Seer, 
7/ 15 
7/ 6 

9/ 9/ 0.41 
9/ 11/ 3 
8/ 1/ 11? 
7/ 11/ 5i 


April. 


per 5^e<T. 

7/ 12 

6/ 5/ 7A 
9/ 1/ 5-37 


7/ 9/ I 


June. 


per Seer, 

7/ 12 

7/ 1/ 9l 


7/ 13/ 10? 
7/ 11/ 8J 


July. 


per 5cer. ( prr A^ecr. 


September. 


7/ 12 

7/ 1/ 9j 
9/ 3/ 4-34 


7/ 14 


October. 


per iSeer. 

8/ 

8/ 5/ 2# 

8 / 8 


November. 

per Seer, 

8 / 6 
8/ 3/ 6i 
10/ 8/4.96 

8/ 13/ fi 

8/ 14/ 4| 


No Silk provided from Bauleah in tlie year 1815, 

Prices settled at Cossimbuzar are for 76 S* W‘ to the Seer, but the price is calculated upon 72. 1 1. 7. per Seer, 

at all the other Hesidcnccs. 


as 


Fort William, 
27th April 1827. 


(Signed) 


2A 


W. NESBIT, 
Secretary, 
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557 * WM sort of repair are they in ?— The worst possible 5 merely to 22 Feb. 1831. 
serve the purpose of a year. . 

568 * Supposing that branch of rural economy were more attended to, 
would not the fertility of Madura be greatly increased ? — Greatly. 

559. Are the works for irrigation in the province of Madura equal to 
those of other countries of Asia which you have seen ? — Not in their present 

560. How are they with reference to those of Persia ?— Inferior. 

561. Have you visited the province of Tanjore ?— Frequently. 

562. Js that fertile ?— It is the most fertile district of India, next to 
Burdwan. 

563. Does that arise from its irrigations ?— The soil is of good quality, 
but the fertility depends entirely upon the supply of water. 

564. What is the amount of the difference between the value of land that 
is irrigated, and land that is not irrigated ?— The whole value of land 
depends upon tlie supply of water, the lands are of no value whatever unless 
watered ; every land which can command water is of some value. I have 
known the most valuable gardens in Persia cut down, merely because the 
water-springs failed. 

565. Do you conceive that in all parts of India irrigation might be carried, 
by a proper expenditure of capital and skill, to a much greater extent than 
it is now carried ? — To a much greater extent. 

566 . For what species of products is irrigation required ?— -Particularly 
for rice ; and even what are called dry grains require a degree of irrigation. 

567. Are there not considerable streams that fall from the ghauts?—- 
There are. 

568. Are they properly economized ? — I'hey are not. 

569. Is there, or is there not, a large field for the applicatipn of capital in 
economizing the water that falls from the higher lands ? — An immense field. 

570. Have you any knowledge of the system of irrigation in any other 
country except India?— I have seen it practised in difierent countries of 
Europe ; Spain, France, Holland, and Flanders. 

571. Have you any practical knowledge of the subject? — I have never 
been employed with land, except on Saugur Island, where our whole 
existence depends upon embankments. 

572. Do you think there are many improvements in irrigation which you 
have seen practised in other countries, which might advantageously be 
introduced into India ? — Many. 

573. What is the amount of the land-tax taken by the government in the 
district of Ramnad ?— It is considered as one-fourth of the gross produce of 
dry cultivatioQ|,aad one-half of the gross produce of lands which pommand 

water, 
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2051. Have you any other document which would illilbtrate this point?— 
I have an extract from Mr. BelPs review of the external commerce of Ben* 
gal, from 1824-5 to 1829-30, published by Mr. Bell, an officer in the custom- 
house, and 1 believe it to be authentic. 

2052. Is it printed?— It was printed in Calcutta. Mr. Bell is an officer in 
the custom-house, and his work is dedicated to Mr. Siddons, the collector, 
and published by his authority. 

2053. Could any work of that kind be published at Calcutta without the 
sanction of the Government? — It is sanctioned by Mr. Siddons, the collector. 

[The Witness delivered in the same^ which was read as follows ;] 

It is sufficiently known that the trade in Bengal silk, both in its raw and manu- 
factured state, has been almost witirely engrossed by the Company, or at least that 
portion which falls to the lot of private individuals has been so much enhanced by the 
powerful facilities of the former, that as an object of commercial gain it is impossible 
to stand the test of competition. 

It is difficult to foresee the result which is likely to crown this system of unprofit- 
able traffic, pursued with so much avidity by the agents of the Company, who being 
remunerated in proportion to the quantity of raw material provided, have at once the 
power of crushing all private enterprize, and by setting up a strong competition among 
themselves have raised the prime cost to double of what it ought and might be. 

** The consideration of personal gain has plainly, in this instance, introduced the 
most fatal consequences, and will ultimately lead to the total annihilation of so valuable 
a branch of Indian commerce. 

Before therefore it is too late, would it not be judicious on the part of the Com- 

S , who are mei*ely maintaining tliis exclusive traffic to enrich their servants, who are 
y handsomely paid by fixed allowances, without having recourse to this system to 
swell out their commissions, and fill the pockets of a horde of avaricious gomastahs and 
dependants — would it not be judicious, I say, to prefer farming out their filatures to 

E rivate enterprize, when the Company might purchase the produce in the Calcutta 
azaar at one half of what it now costs them, and would then constitute a solid medium 
of remittances to Europe, whiLst it now forms but a hazardous speculation V 

2054. Do you conceive that the Company's resident agents are generally 
good judges of silk ? — Certainly not. There may be some of them that 
understand it, but generally they are ignorant, I believe, of silk altogether. 

2055. Do you know any instances in which residents have been appointed 
to that department having been taken from others?-— Yes, the late postmaster- 
general was transferred only a short time ago to a silk residency. 

2056. Do you know any instances of salt agents taken from the one de- 
partment and put to the other ?— Yes, I know an instance where either a salt 
or a saltpetre agent was transferred to the silk department. 

_ 2057 . Upon whom practically does the business of collecting and mana- 
ging the silk generally devolve?— Upon the head native of the establishment. 

2058 . Is the head native a competent judge of the quality of the silk ?— 

I cannot answer for the whole of the bead natives ; they are more or leu so. ^ 

2059. Do 


17 Mar^ 1881. 
Mr, J. Saunders. 
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water, but in garden cultivation, such as fruit trees, it is fixed by an agree- 
ment ; that is the legal demand. 

574. What is the practical exaction ? — To leave as little as possible for 
the subsistence of the people ; they have no appeal : the collection is left in 
the management of native servants, who always leave as little as possible. 
The collection is made by small instalments during the whole course of the 
harvest. It is extorted by every torture possible, especially by means of the 
kittee, which is a couple of sticks between which the fingers are placed. 
This is a torture inflicted by every peon at his own discretion. 

575. what period do your observations apply ? — Up to 18^8. 

57C. Is it then the fact, that a much larger sum is extorted from the 
unfortunate ryot than that which he would have to pay by law? — There is 
no administration of the law ; there is an agreement made, to which he must 
submit, with regard to the cultivation, and he has not only to pay his own 
rent, but in case any of his neighbours are defaulters, there is an assessment 
upon those who can pay, continued even for two or three years. 

577* Is the assessment permanent or periodical ? — The assessment of the 
kingdom of Ramnad is called a permanent zemindary assessment; that is, 
the Company have made an agreement with the zemindar of Ramnad for a 
fixed sum annually, which is not to he exceeded ; but they have set aside 
the zemindar of Ramnad, and put their own officer in to collect tlie revenues, 
and no agreement is made with the natives, who are the actual farmers of 
tlie land ; the assessment on them is not ])ermanent ; it is considered that 
the zemindar may make his own assessment with them at his pleasure, but 
the actual zemindar is the Company's officer. 

578. Do you know the reason why it was taken from the zemindar? - 
By a forged will. 'I'he king of Ramnad was imprisoned at Trichiuopoly 
for his cruelty to his subjects; but in the Southern Poligar war, in 1801 
or 1802, it was supposed he was about to make his escape to join his 
subjects then in arms ; he was accordingly sent to Madras, and imprisoned, 
and he died in prison. Mr. Lushington had appointed the king’s sister as 
successor. He had one daughter, and on the death of the sister it was 
pretended that the sister adopted one of her slaves, and suits were com- 
menced in the different courts of the Company between this adopted slave 
and the daughter of the king. It was appealed to the King of England in 
Council, where it has been upwards of ten years, and now remains as 
unlikely to be decided, I understand, as on the first day ; and in the 
meantime the princess is a beggar in tlie country, sometimes without any 
allowance from the Company, living with a neighbouring zemindar, 'fhe 
slave who was adopted died ; and it was pretended, that at his death he 
left a will, adopting a nephew, a son of his sister ; and 1 have understood 
from tiie goveriiment officers, that this will Was witnessed by the collector 
of Madura, who for many months had not been in the district, and conse- 
quently could not be at the death the time the will was dated. 


579. When 
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fl059. Do you conceive that the raw siik of Bengal has deteriorated or 
improved in quality lately ? — Deteriorated in quality. 

2060 . Has the quantity exported increased since 1824* ?— It has. 

2061. To what cause do you attribute that ?— To the opening of the trade. 

2062. Have not the duties in England been diminished also ? — They have. 

2063. What are the principal faults of the Indian silk ?— -Its foulness, 
unevenness, and want of staple. 

2064. What do you conceive would be necessary to improve the staple of 
the Indian silk ?— Greater attention in cultivating the mulberry, in rearing 
the worm, and in reeling and manufacture of the article. 

2065. Can you state the reason why Europeans do not engage largely in 
the manufacture of silk in Bengal, as they do in tliat of indigo? — The Com- 
pany engross at present, the whole of the silk districts, and for that reason 
they have not entered into the trade. 

2066. Do you conceive that the competition which goes on between the 
Company's residents, and the private traders is a fair or an unfair one ?— • 
Unfair, so far as that they are not placed upon the same footing. 

2067. Do you mean that they have not the same capital ?— -They have not 
the same power. 

2068. Do you conceive, that if Europeans were to engage largely in the 
production of silk, its quality would be improved? — Certainly it would. 

2069. Do you conceive that Europeans would be induced to enter upon 
such a speculation without greater security for property and persons than 
exists at the present moment in India ? — I think they would not : the want 
of greater security has been one of the reasons of their not having heretofore 
entered into the silk business. 

2070. Are you of opinion that the Indian silk, under the management of 
Europeans, might or might not be rendered as good as the Italian silk ? — 
As good as the average quality of the Italian, and in some cases equal to good 
Italian. 

2071. Do you know any instances of silk of a good quality having been 
imported into this country from India ? — Bales have been sold of East-India 
silk in London, realizing nearly the same value at the same period as that 
which the best Italian fetched. 

2072. Do you know the relative prices at which the Company’s silk and 
the private traders’ silk have been sold at the East-India House ? — Relatively 
speaking, considering the quality, they have sold equally well. 

2073. Which is the best quality ?— The Company's is generally the best 
quality, and in consequence sells at a higher price. 

2074. Can you state why the Company’s silk is of the best quality ? — 
From greater attention being paid at the Company’s factories than at private 
factories, the natives* object being to produce quantity not quality. 

2 A 2 2075. Supposing 
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579 . When did this happen ? — It was about the year 1818 that the govern- 
ment first sent a native collector to Rainnad^ the time when the management 
of the zemindary was assumed, and the native servant was placed in the 
management of it by the Company. 

580. Do you state these facts of your own knowledge ? — I have had 
correspondence with Shivagamynatchiar, the princess. She did not state 
these things to me, nor have 1 seen her, but 1 know her to be in that state 
from my own knowledge ; but the facts I have stated are what I know to be 
true, from what I have seen and heard : it is a thing of public notoriety, 
and spoken of daily. 

581. Is that a solitary instance of oppression ? — No, all the neighbouring 
kingdoms present similar instances. 

582. Have you heard of any such proceedings having occurred at Travan- 
core ? — When I was at Allapee, in 1812, I either saw the gallows of the 
minister, or heard that it had stood there a few days or weeks before, but I 
think the gallows was then standing, and the remains of the fort in which 
he attempted to defend himself against the English. 

583. Do you know whether the amount of the revenue of Madura is 
greater now than it was a few years ago, beibre these transactions took 
place ? — Under the native government it must have been better cultivated 
and more productive than at present, judging by the remains of the public 
works, the churches, the palace and the waterworks. 

584. Do you know the amount paid by the zemindar to government for 
Ramnad? — I think the amount of the permanent settlement is 119,000 star 
pagodas annually. 

585. Do you conceive that a larger sum than that is extracted from the 
ryots ? — Much larger ; at the time of the settlement it was considered to be 
two-fifths or three-fifths of the gross collection of the zemindar. 

586. Do you know whether tlie land is valuable in that province for sale ? 
— It is not saleable. 

587- Do you know the value of the landlord’s rent under the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, that is, what land Avould sell for subject to the 
taxes ? — From ten to twenty-five years’ purchase, by the public auctions ; but 
in Madura it is not saleable at all ; there land is a service, not a property. 

588. Do you understand land to be a saleable article in any part of the 
Madras presidency? — Scarcely. 

589. Supposing a farmer of the land revenue to fall into arrear, how can 
the government recover the amount ? — By seizing his personal property, his 
implements of husbandry, his cattle, and his slaves, which are disposed of 
at public auction. 

590 . Do you know how the settlement is made with the ryots in Madura; 
is it an annual settlement by the collector? — At Ramnad, the revenue police, 
who are native servants, go round the villages, and fix as they can, 

H or 
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SO75. Supposing the private trader to be allowed to produce silk in Bengal 
as he now produces indigo, do you not conceive that he would produce as 
good silk as the Company do ? — Equally good. 

2076. Supposing the Company were to cease to trade in silk, do you con- 
ceive that capitalists in Bengal would purchase their Hlatures ?— Yes, I do ; 
and that the silk trade would be taken up by indigo planters. 

2077' Could the production of indigo and the production of silk be carried 
on by the same parties? — Certainly, without any difficulty whatever. Indigo 
is grown on the low lands, and the land adapted for the production of silk is 
the high land ; contiguous to almost every indigo factory there are certain 
portions of land fitted for the mulberry, and the two might very profitably be 
conducted together. 

2078. Can you produce any document showing the produce and cost of a 
small silk farm ? — Yes ; I have here an estimate upon a farm of thirty.two 
begahs of land. It was an experiment tried by an indigo planter, whose 
factory was situated in the midst of the mulberry plantations of Comercolly, 
Bauleah, Sardah, and Cossimbuzar, and this shows that good silk can be 
produced, allowing twenty per cent, for failure of bunds and casualties, at 
the rate of six rupees seven anas per seer, which is less than half the average 
price of the Company’s investment in 1826, and one-third less than it was in 
1815. The samples of the produce of this experiment are now on their way 
to England. 

2079. Will you put in that paper ?— 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows:'] 
Estimate of Produce and Cost of a Silk Farm of 32 Begahs of Land 

Buildings on first Establishment. 

Rearing Houses : say, 

4 Houses, 34 feet long by 20 feet broad, and 22 feet high, R. s. p. 

including roof as well as walls, completed a’ 60/ each 240 0 0 

Fittings of Houses : 

16 Gurhs or breeding Mucharis, a’ 1/ each 16 0 0 

100 Chunderkhus for shelves of ditto, a’ 5/ each 31 4 0 

Ghurahs or ginning Frames 12 8 0 

Baskets 2/, Grunnus for sheets 2/, Soorais for 

Mucharies 4/ 8 0 Q 

Roolahs and Rulsas 1 4 0 

69 0 0 

Winding House : — ■ ' 309 0 0 

24 feet long, 15 broad, and 7i high within the walls, with 

foundation, chimnies and boiling places, 1,352 solid feet 120 12 3 

Roofing of tiles with 6 inch terrace, 477 feet, a’ 25/ per 100, 

including timber 119 8 5 

Flooring, 477 square feet, a’ 8/7/10 per 100 40 7 11 

280 12 7 


T 9 telSioc(i Rupees 


589 12 7 
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^ 1 831. or as they please, with the village, the amount to be paid for the year’s 

r. GolZi, Esq. cultivation. 

591. Do they go round at any particular period of the year ? — They go at 
the time of the settlement, previously to the commencement of the cultiva- 
tion, about June. 

59^2. Does the head man of the village undertake for the whole, or does 
he settle with each individual ryot? — I cannot say particularly, but I 
think with each individual ryot. There is a list of each man’s land, and 
the amount he has to pay drawn out *, it is an annual arrangement with the 
ryots. 

593. Does the land revenue attach to the produce of fruit trees? — It 
does. The people are separately assessed, and the trees in each village are 
numbered occasionally by persons who are sent round to take an account of 
every tree in every village, and each tree is assessed at a certain rate. 

59 1. What are the staple products of exportation from the Madras terri- 
tory ? — Cloth, salt, chanks. 

595. Where are those articles exported to? — Cloth to most countries; to 
America, England, South America, the Gulf, and the Red Sea ; the salt to 
Bengal only. 

596. Is salt exported from Madras to the Eastern Archipelago? — It is 
occasionally, when permitted by the (Company. 

A97* Does it require an express permission to export it? — The Company 
holds all the salt in its own hands, and sells it for exportation to the east- 
ward ; it is a monopoly on the part of the Company, and no person may 
deal wholesale in salt. 

59s. Is there not a mineral alkali which is produced at Madras ? — There is 
an abundance of it in the province of Madura; it is called Caramutti : it 
naturally forms on tlie surface of the earth. 

599. Has it been sent to Europe? — It has, but it was unprofitable; it 
was of too weak a quality, not sufiiciently refined. 

Goo. Supposing the duty to be less in the ports of Britain, could it then 
be imported here with advantage ? — ^I am uncertain. 

GOl. What use do the natives make of it? — In washing, and the manu- 
facture of soap. 

602. Has it been exported to Ceylon ? — It is continually exported to 
Ceylon, for the manufacture of soap and for the purposes of washing. 

603. Is any of that soap exported from Ceylon to England ? — It was ex- 
ported in large quantities, till a protecting duty was laid on in England. 

601*. Is there a manufactory of soap at the Danish settlement at Tran- 
quebar ? — There is, and there is a considerable export of that soap to all 
parts of India. 


605 Is 
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Cultivation : 

IstVei 

ir.jw y« 

ar.Sd Yc 

mrJitbYear.jdthYetur, Total. 

Land Rent, 1/4 per Begah 

AO 

1 AI 

1 At 

J 4 ' 

a 4c 

y 200 




J 41 

Ploughing, a’ 2/ per ditto , _ 

J 64 






Roodaling, a* 1/ ditto 





04 

33 

Transplanting, a’ 1/ ditto , . . . 

0* 

*12 





Weeding and earthing, a* 1/8 for the first, 
and 2/ per Begah for eveiy succeeding > 
year j 

48 

64 

64 

64 

1 64 

39 

304 

Slips for plants, a’ 1/4 per Beeah 

40 





40 







256 

104 

104 

1 ^04 

104 

672 

xvcaring \y orms . 



a 



■ 

Eggs, but lightened by preservation ofl 
cocoons in an established concern . . . . j 

70 

r 70 

70 

70 

70 

350 

Bussree Roolers, 2/ per house; 8 for twelve 1 
months, a* 4/ per montli / 

384 

384 

384 

384 

384 


Roolers attending ditto, 2/ per house ; 8 for 1 
six months, a' 3/ ditto / 

144 

>44 

>44 

>44 

144 

720 

Winding ; 

598 

598 

598 

598 

598 

2,990 







4 Ku ttaners or rulers for four months, a 5/ 1 
per month f 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

400 

4 Pagdors for four months, a’ 3/ per month 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

240 

Levolers supplying wood, water, &c. j 4 for l 
four months, at 3/ ditto / 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

240 

Wood ; 







500 maunds, a’ 14/ per 100 maunds. . 70 







Tabaldars cutting wood, 3/ per 100? 
maunds i 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

426 


261 

261 

261 

261 

a6i - 

h305 


Total, Sicca Rupees 4,967 
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n05. Are indigo and cotton exported from the Madras provinces ? — Cotton 22 I Vb. 18:31 
is, and indigo in small quantities. 

606. By whom is the indigo manufactured ? — Principally by the French 
in Pondicherry. 

607. Is it indigo of good quality ?— Very inferior to that of Bengal. 

608. Can you state the diflference between the process of the manufacture 
of indigo at Madras and in the Bengal provinces? — In Bengal it must be 
manufactured from the leaf* within a few hours after it is gatliercd, but at 
Madras the leaf is allowed to f*erment a month or six weeks. 

609- Is there any indigo manufactured by natives at Madras ? — A consi- 
derable quantity of’ what is called the mud indigo, which is the stalks and 
leaves mixed up altogether, for the use of their own manuf'actiires. 

610. Is the best indigo produced from the leaves alone ? — The whole is 
produced from the leaves : but by the European process that kind of refuse 
is separated from the water, but wliat is made by the natives is mixed u]) 
with the leaves without being separated. 

Gil. How is the Company’s iuvTstment of cotton procured at Madras? — 

By means of Commercial Residents. 

G12. What is tlic district it is chiefly drawn from? — Principally from 
Tinnevely, which is to the westward of the Madura district. 

Gld. Are you accpiainted with the circumstances of that province? — I 
have been in Tinnevely. 

614. Arc the revenues paid in kind at all, or is the cotton purchased l)y 
Commercial Residents? — I am uncertain. 

615. Do you know the annual amount of the Company’s investment of 
cotton? — In 18^3, when I was in Tinnevely, the investment was 8,000 
bales. 

GlG. What is the amount of the bale? — I imagine f^.OO pounds weight, 
half a candy. 

G17. Where was this sent to? — It was sent to Madras, and from Madras 
in the Com])any’s shij)s to (liina. 

G18. What is tlie original price of the cotton ? — I do not know. 

G19. Supposing the 8tate to take one half* the gross produce of the soil, in 
the case of indigo and sugar, do you consider that the manufacture of indigo 
and sugar could be beneficially carried on under such a system ? — It could 
not; it requires too much cajiital to be subject to such a system. 

620. Has the commercial resident at Tinnevely any thing else to do than 
to furnish the investment of cotton ' — In 1828 he had nothing else to do 
except to furnish 8,000 bales of cotton. 

G21. What is the amount of the salaries and commission of the establish- 
ment ? — I think about half a lack of rupees a year, £5,000. 

II 2 


G22. Does 
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PRODUCE. 


BUNDS. 

if 

0 

COCOONS, 

SILK. 

By Cocoons. 

By Weight. 

Rate 

per 

Maund 

of 

Cocoons. 

NET PRODUCE. 

l 8 t 

Year. 

2 d 

Year. 

Sd 

Year. 

4 th 

Tear. 

6 th 

Year. 

TOTAL. 

Rate. 

Quantity 

’Rcte. 

Amt. 






m. 8 , 

m. t. 

m» $. 

m. 8 , 

ML a. 

m 8 » 

m. a. 

«.«. 

Ughun. 

16 

67 i 

1,080 


24 

3 i 

1 20 

1 20 

1 20 

1 20 

1 20 

7 30 

Chcyt . 

16 

62J 

1,000 


20 

2 i 

1 5 

1 5 

1 5 

1 5 

1 5 

5 25 

Fisth . . 

16 

33 i 

540 

•i 

12 

2 

0 24 

11 24 

0 24 

0 24 

0 24 

3 0 

Shaboon 

16 

CO 

CO 

640 

f 

12 

2 

0 24 

11 24 

0 24 

0 24 

0 24 

3 0 

Bhadur 

16 

22J 

360 


8 

2 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

2 0 

Kartick 

16 


440 

2 

8 

2 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

0 16 

1 

0 16 

2 6 


96 

— 

3.960 

— 

84 

— 

4 25 

1 ' 

4 25 

4 25 

4 25 

4 25 

23 5 


Which is equal to 5 r. 6 a. per seer ; to which must be added, for failure of bunds and other casual* 
ties, 20 percent., which increases the cost per seer to Sicca rupees 6/7 , ^Shoots of each bund^ 
and slips on change of land, not included in this return, and which will be in reduction of this 
calculation. 

2080. Have you any comparative statement of the exports of silk made by 
private merchants and the East-India Company for twelve years, from I 8 I 7 
to 1828 ?— This is a statement I made up in India from the best information 
I could obtain, which shows an increase in the private trade within the last 
six years, from 1823 to 1828, over the preceding six years, of 35 ^ per cent., 
while in the same period the increase in the Company’s has only been 17 ^ 
percent. 

2081. Will you deliver in that statement ? — 

{The witness delivered in the tame, which was read asjbllows .*] 


Private 
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6®2. Does that include all the charges of the merchandise ?•— Not the in- 
voice charges ; it is exclusive of carriage and freight and packing. 

623. Are the Company’s commercial agents under the Madras presidency 
allowed to carry on trade on their own private account r — They are. 

624. Do they act as agents for private merchants ? — They do. 

625. What agency do they charge to private individuals r — Mr. Heath, at 
Salem, charged fifteen per cent, on account of the advantages of the Com- 
pany’s establishment which he enjoys. 

626. What advantages do you consider he possessed ? — He is as a magis- 
trate over the manufacturers. 

627. Did he dictate the price to the persons selling it? — Entirely. 

628. Was there any other charge of brokerage besides the fifteen per 
cent. ? — No other charge. 

629. Have you paid that yourself? — I have paid it j not to Mr, Heath, 
but to a person who was protected by him, who had the use of his establish- 
ment. 

680. What charge for similar agency do private merchants make at Cal- 
cutta and Madras ? — At Calcutta, two and a half per cent, for the provision 
of piece goods, and at Madras five per cent. 

631. Do you know what was given to the producer for the articles so pur- 
chased ? — I do not, I have merely the bill I was charged ; but I know 
nothing of the manner in which the goods were procured, they were pro- 
cured at a considerable distance from me. 

632. Do you know whether the cochineal insect is bred in the Madras 
provinces ? — It is collected in the southern provinces, 

633. By whom is the cochineal prepared? — By the natives entirely. 

634. What is its quality, as compared with that of Mexico ? — Very coarse 
and inferior. 

633. Do you know how the cochineal insect was first introduced into 
Madras? — I understood it was introduced by a doctor on the Madras esta- 
blishment, about thirty years ago. 

636. Is it a finer red than the lac dye ? — It is ; the lac dye is a substitute 
for cochineal. 

637. Do you consider the Company’s commercial agents as skilful and 
economical ? — I do not. 

638. Should you be disposed to employ them, provided you could get any 
body else to do your business as agent ? — Not unless they possessed superior 
advantages to private agents, as magistrates. 

639. You mean the power of dictating the price? — Entirely so. 

640. Are the Company’s commercial agents at Madras active, or have 

they 
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Increase of the last six years, from 1823 
to 1828, over the previous six years, from 
1817to 1822, 2,428 bales, or about 35^ 
per cent. 


Increase of the last six years, 1 823*4, 
to 1828-29, over the previous six years, 
1817-18 to 1822-23, 3,539 bales, or about 
one-half of the private, being only about 
17 per cent. 


2082. When you went out to India in 1824 had you a license ?-~I had not 
a license. Application was made by the parties interested in my going out, 
to the Court of Directors and to the Board of Control. 1 was not in London 
at the time these applications were made, but I understood that the applica- 
tions were refused, both by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and in consequence 1 was obliged to smuggle myself out to India. I went 
out as the purser of a private ship. 

2083. Did you reside some time in India before you obtained the license ? 
—Several years before I obtained a local license. 

2084. Did you reside with a feeling of security in India during the 
time you had no license? — Knowing that a license had been refused me 
before I went out, I was certainly under apprehensions till I got a local 
license. 

2085. How long did you reside before you got a local license ?— I believe 
it was in 1827, or in the beginning of 1828, that I obtained a local license. 

2086. Was any reason assigned for not granting that license ?— I was not 
in London at the time. I am aware of no other reason than that it was 
refused in consequence of the application coming from a house engaged in 
the India silk trade. 

2087. Do 
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they much duty to perform ?— -They have little or nothing to do; it is con* Feb. 1881. 
sidered as a pension branch of the civil service. 

641. Are they very numerous? — They are not, they do not exceed ten 
persons. 

64^. Do you think the Company themselves are good traders ?— -I think 
not ; no sovereign, I believe, ever traded to advantage. 

643. Did there exist, in the province of Madura, any British-born sub- 
jects engaged in commerce, agriculture, or manufacture? — ^None, except 
myself. 

644. Are there any in the neighbouring provinces of Tanjore or Tin- 
nevely ? — None. 

645. What number of British-born subjects, of the description alluded to, 
may there be throughout the Madras provinces ? — Twenty, chiefly shop- 
keepers, exclusive of persons in the service of the Company. 

646. What is the reason why so many British-born subjects, not in the 
service of the Company, are engaged in agriculture and manufacture in the 
province of Bengal, as compared with the provinces of Madras ? — Because 
the supreme government have systematically been favourable to interlopers. 

647. In your opinion, is the presence of such persons as indigo planters a 
detriment to Bengal, or not? — 1 think they are the greatest advantage which 
Bengal enjoys at present. 

648. Are the laws and regulations against the free settlement of British- 
born subjects in India more rigorously executed under the Madras govern- 
ment than under the Bengal government? — Much more so, and still more 
rigorously at Bombay. 

649. Will you state the ground upon which you conceive that to be the 
case? — I have frequented Bengal for upwards of twenty years, without ever 
being interfered with in the slightest degree ; I never was asked where I 
came from, or where I was going to. I was at Bombay once, merely as a 
passenger in a ship touching there on her way to Calcutta, and was sent for 
to the police office and strictly questioned. No country officer is allowed 
to sail out of Bombay without having free mariners indentures ; in Calcutta, 
one person out of a hundred never has been possessed of free mariners 
indentures. 

650. Were you allowed to continue at Bombay when you went there? — 

I had no purpose of continuing, but I should not have been allowed to 
continue. 

651. Can a British-born subject, without a passport, travel through the 
presidency of Madras ? — No, he cannot. 

65^. What is the nature of the passport he gets ? — These are the passport 
regulations of the Madras government— [prodiwing the same ^ — It is directed 
that his route shall be on the sea-coast. Only the principal officers of govern- 
ment 
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2087. Do you know in what terms the application was refused ?— I have 
not seen the correspondence, but I believe 1 could obtain it. 

2088. Do you know what pretence was assigned for the necessity of your 
going to India ?— I have stated before, that I have not seen the cor- 
respondence. 

2089. Who made the application ?— I object to mention names, but if it is 
absolutely necessary I can do so. This circumstance was mentioned in the 
House of Commons by a member at the time it happened. The gentleman 
who made the application is not in England, and for that reason, not having 
his permission^ I cannot mention his name. 

2090. Do you happen to know the reason why the license was refused r — I 
understood that it was in consequence of the application coming from a house 
which was interested in the Indian silk trade; my going from that house, I 
understood, was the reason of its being refused. 

2091. Were you born in this country? — Yes ; I am the son of an English 
clergyman. 


Lunce, 21 ° die Martii, 18 . 31 . 


John Irving, Esq. in the Chair. 


PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and further examined. 

2092. Have you any statement to make in explanation of your former 
evidence ? — In my former examination I have stated that the market price of 
grass was lower than the tariff price of grass. This arises from the dimensions 
of the bundles not being fixed, so that the tariff price applies to large bun- 
dles, and the market price to small bundles. The same with regard to straw 
and fire-wood. I have also stated on a former occasion, that the lowest price 
of rice at Ramnad was four pounds for a penny ; I Hnd, by referring to a 
memorandum, that it is eight pounds to a penny. I have also stated that 
the sum of £60,000 annually had been expended on the water-works ; by 
reference I find it is £40,000 only. 

2093. Have you devoted any attention to the history and present state of 
the circulating medium in India?— I have for a number of years paid con- 
siderable attention to it in the way of business. 

2094. Have you endeavoured to make yourself acquainted with the state of 
the circulating medium in India at some distant date?— I have, commencing 
with Ayeen Akbery, the ofhciai record of the emperor Ackbar, translated 
by Mr. Gladwin for Warren Hastings, under the express patronage of the 
Company. 


2095. From 
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22 Feb. 1 881- ment cati grant passports, which are to be countersigned at every station 
P Gordon Es'>. ^^ere he arrives. He is on no account to be allowed to go beyond the sea- 
’ coast ; neither may he have a passport as a resident in any part of the Madras 
territory, but merely as a traveller. 

653. Is it granted for a limited period, or unlimited ? — The period is not 
specified. Occasionally it is said, till the period of his return, without spe- 
cifying the number of days ; and it is visited at every village by the native 
watchman and native police officer. 

654. Do natives require passports to move about ? — They do not. 

655. Are there often vexatious delays -I have been delayed several days 
in procuring a passport : I have been arrested and sent back twenty or thirty 
miles, merely because my passport was not countersigned, though I had 
taken leave of the collector in the morning, and was not aware of the regu- 
lation ; and another time I sent for a passport, and the collector wrote back 
that he had lost his passport-book, and was obliged to give me a piece of 
paper written, which he assured me would answer the purpose. 

656. By whom are those passports countersigned ? —By the principal 
officers of government, who alone are authorized to grant passports, as col- 
lectors and commercial residents and commanding officers. 

657. ‘Having a passport, are you allowed to move from the residence of 
one collector to tlie residence of another collector ? — Yes, and then to have 
the passport countersigned. 

658. But it is inspected by the native officer of the village ? — It is. 

659. Have you experienced much delay in that inspection, in your case? — 
A good deal of annoyance and unpleasant interference. 

660. Is there any thing paid for the passport ? — Nothing. 

661. Are those regulations adhered to strictly? — In the year 1828, under 
pretence of’ those regulations, I was imprisoned and marched to Madura, 
sixty miles into the interior, and imprisoned two months. 

662. Will you state the particulars connected with that transaction ? — I 
was at Ramnad ; a native servant called on me for my passport, though I was 
not travelling, but residing. I reported the circumstance to the magistrate of 
Madura, sixty miles distant ; the Assistant magistrate replied, that unless I 
could produce an authority for being in the district, it was his order that the law 
should be enforced. I was marched to Madura, attended by above a dozen 
persons, armed men ; I was detained at Madura two months. 1 then pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to bring an action against the collector in the supreme 
court. I took counsels opinion, a copy of which is in the pamphlet 1 have 
delivered in ; the counsel said, that in the defective state of the law as Apply- 
ing to India, I had no means of criminal prosecution against the magistrate. 
I applied to the Madras government, but received no answer from tnem ; I 
went up to Bengal, and applied to the supreme government frequently during 
two years ; after two years’ application to the supreme government at Cal- 
cutta 
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*095. FhJJi the researches yoe have made, what appears to have been the 21 M«reh Mil.' 
currency of Hindostan on the accession of Ackbar ?*M^opper coin called the ^ 

dun, weighing about half an ounce, appears to have been the ofHcfal money 
and the most frequent coin ; however, in some of the soubahs, the revenue 
accounts were kept in cowry shells, in almonds, and in measui-es of rough grain. 

*096. Is it supposed that gold or silver were current at that time “ Both 

were coined occasionally, but not as national coin, neither were they cirCu- 

It ♦ ♦f* coined and circulated at the market rate 

that they would fetch. 

^97. Do you know whether Ackbar had any standard of value, or in what 
that consisted ? — The dun was the money of account. 

*098. Were there any mints in those days ?— There were, of gold, silver 
and of copper also. At Delhi might be the principal mint of gold: and in 
many of the other soubahs, where silver bullion was met with, there were 
mints for silver com j and at most of the principal stations throughout the 
empire there were mints for copper coin, to the number of about forty. 

2099. By whom were the mints managed in the different provinces Bv 
a separate board at Delhi, not by the soubahdar of the province in which the 

the soubahs independent of the local governments in 

2100. Do you know how the mint charges were defrayed ?— By a tax on 
coinage Mints were open to the merchants and other persons to bring 

pleasure, and all the expenses were paid by a duty on coinage^ 
which was apportioned out to the different laboure/s and officers of the mbit. 

2101. Were the coins current by the tale, or by weight?— When thev 
were m a perfect state they were current by tale ; when they were clipped^ 

sibjecTto much*'^ weri also 

2102. Were the revenues paid in coin ?— In some places they were fixed 
in com, and in other district.s they were in kind, and also in services- 
frequently inland also tim revenues were paid; asinjaghias for the pos- 
session of land, and also for the produce of land. 

® coin in India .^— 

fnf tn coins seem to have been a copper coin for Bombay, 

* I® Company very soon began to coin a copy of the Mogul's 
rupee of the Surat mint. ® 

?? the Calcutta mint was first established ?— In 

would ® coining, but the soubahdar of Bengal 

^uld not allow the Company to act on it ; it was first established in 1737, 

thei^for?idT by Admiral Watson: the soobah of Bengal was 

Calcutta t ^iiLmTd^^* allowing the Company to coin at 
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cutta» I was referred to the Court of Directors. Immediately on my arrival 
in this country, three months since, I applied to the Court of Directors, and 
have not yet received any answer to my application. 

66s. You stated, that you went from Madura to Madras ; did the collec- 
tor allow you to go without any application to the Madras government? — 
Immediately that the collector had reported my arrest to the Madras govern- 
ment, the Madras government ordered that I should be released, and the armed 
peons were taken offTrom me ; till that time four policemen were constantly 
in my room, but still I was detained ; and whilst a prisoner, he sent a fresh 
summons, and they forcibly dragged me into his court to answer to a set of 
interrogatories, which I would not answer. 

664. Who was the collector? — Mr, Rous Peter, at Madura. 

665. Is the collector still living? — I understand he has destroyed himself^ 
in consequence of some investigation into his affairs by the Madras govern- 
ment. 

666. Will you have the goodness to read the counsel’s opinion ? — It 
was a case submitted to Mr. Lewis, a barrister, and clerk of the Crown at 
Madras : 

'' Mr. Lewis is requested fully to coiiaider the forego in case, on the partof Mr. 
Peter Gordon, and to advise thal gentleman whether any and what criminal prosecution 
can be sustained by Mr. Gordon against Mr. Rous Peter, for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of, and arbitrary conduct towards Mr. Gordon, as above detailed, and the steps by 
which copies of warrants and proceedings may be procured, if it is not a criminal 
case. 

** Opinion : Ilx parte Mr. Peter Gordon.— I have read the accompanying case, which 
is one of as much unjustifiable oppression as any I have ever yet met with, and one, 

I should say, as much calling for the interference of the goveriiincnt, by iinjuiry at least 
into the conduct of one of their servants, as well can be imagined. I'hat th(*re has been 
the most unwarrantable abuse of autiiority on the part of Mr. Rons Peter, is evident ; 
and that he has made an almost obsolete regulation of government subservient to his 
own private purposes, is equally so, by the arrest and detention of Mr. Gordon’s per- 
son, at a time and under circumstances which render justification totally impossible. 
The government of Madras, it would appear, in complete abandonment of its own regu- 
lations as respected Mr. Gonion, thought fit to accept of him as a renter, he rendering 
the enormous sum of about 100 rupees a day ; a circumstance fully known to Mr. Peter, 
the farms rented being in his district. Mr. Gordon, it would appear, resided generally 
upon the farms, going back w'ards and forw'ardsto Madras, Calcutta, and elsevAiere, for 
a period of three years, as it suited his purposes aii<l occasions, in all which time Mr. 
Peter, who must necessarily have had advice of Mr. Gordon being a renter, never once 
interfered with his personal liberty, or instituttnl any iiiqiiiry to discover whether Mr. 
Gordon was or not a British subject within the 5:3d of the kte King; neither do I think 
it was competent to him to have done so, unless he had assumed an authority paramount 
to the government itself. The moment, however, that one of Mr. Gordon’s contracts is 
detenmned with the government, for it appears tliere is another one still existing, and 
before Mr. Gordon has time to adjust his affairs consequent to his contract in Mr. 
Peter s district, he is, witliout previous notice to depart, seized, and placed in a state of 
ngoroiw confinement, and subjected to personal insult. Mr. Gordon is however ordered, 
upon his own rwnonstrance to the Governor in Council, to be liberated, and Mr. Peter 

is 
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. 2105. Do you know the regulations of the Company’s coinage?— At a 
very early period, by Royal charter or by Act of Parliament, the Company 
was authorized to coin in India copies of Indian coins, with the permission 
of the prince, and on condition of their bearing the same impression, and 
being of the same weight and touch with the Indian coins of which they 
were' copies. 

2106. Are you speaking now of any particular presidency, or of the 
whole of them ? — The charter or Act was not limited in its application to 
any particular presidency, but was general with reference to the Company’s 
factories in India. 

2107 . Do you mean to say that the Company’s mints in India were 
regulated by Act of Parliament? — When they began to coin, or perhaps 
before they began to coin, for their own security, of course, not to be liable 
to the punishment of coiners, they received a Royal charter or Act of Par- 
liament, authorizing them to coin in India, with the permission of the prince 
whose coin they copied. 

2108. Are the mints still regulated by the provisions of that charter? — I 
am not aware of the provisions of this charter having been expended, and 
the Company being allowed to originate coins, or to coin without the per- 
mission of the prince, or of a different standard and touch ; but they actually 
do these things, which I believe to be illegal by the law of England. 

2109 . Are all the Company’s mints under the same administration, or has 
each presidency its own mint? — There is no general administration in India 
of the mints ; each presidency manages the mints of that presidency uncon- 
trolled in India. 

2110. During the last twenty years what have been the most important 
alterations in the Company’s coins ? — At Madras, in 1818, the standard of 
value was gold, then it was altered to silver : the weights and touch of the 
coins have also been altered very frequently. The last considerable altera- 
tion has been within two years, assimilating the rupee of Bombay to that of 
Madras, in all but in its impression ; they are exactly of the same weight and 
touch, but they bear different impressions, consequently they are not 
mutually current. 

2111. Has the proportion of value between gold and silver been main- 
tained ?— -It has been frequently altered within a very few years. 

2112. Can you state the proportions which the value of gold has to 
silver ? — At present it is one to fifteen. At Madras and Calcutta the pro- 
portion was very different indeed up to 1818 : in 1818 I think it was 
established at one to fifteen, and has remained so ever since in all the three, 
presidencies ; that is the only point in which the three presidencies agree in 
their coinage. 

2113. Do you mean to say, that in coins of the same denomination there 
is a different weight of silver in each presidency? — Yes ; for three years ago 

in 
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22 Feb. 1881. is directed to ascertain the fact whether Mr. Gordon is a British subject within the 

meaning of the Act above quoted ; and this fact it pleases Mr. Peter to endeavour tO 

P. Gordon^ Eaq, come at by personal interrogation of Mr. Gordon himself^ who is further imprisoned, 

and dragged, in violation of every principle of law and of natural justiccj, in custody of 
armed peons, before Mr. Peter, to answer his interrogatories. I cannot conceive for 
one moment that the government could or would sanction such a course of proceeding as 
Mr. Peter seems to have pursued ; and 1 think it may fairly and in justice to the 
government be presumed, that Mr. Peter has misstated the case to the government, if 
the government has refused inquiry intb Mr. Peter’s conduct, and redress for hb mis- 
behaviour. Although I repeat that Mr. Peter’s acts are most unjustifiable, I might 
safely add scandalous, yet I regret to say that I do not know of any criminal process 
which can reach him, in the defective state of the law as applicable to India ; and I am 
of opinion, that no criminal indictment could be sustained against him alone, though 
he would be answerable, heavily so, I should say in a civil action, for the injuries he 
has inflicted on Mr. Gordon. Mr. Gleig seems to be mixed up with this transaction 
in a way which certainly does him but little credit ; and I think it may be collected 
from the general statement, that he and Mr. Peter were acting in that degree of undue 
concert together, that I am decidedly of opinion they might be indicted for a con- 
spiracy, and would be so properly indicted, if the facts alleged to have taken place in 
respect of a member of Mrs. Miller’s family, at llamnad, could be established, or 
that that lady could be induced to disclose all the facts within her knowledge ; but 
without the aid of the testimony of Mrs. Miller, and her daughter, I cannot hold out 
any hope of redress to Mr. Gordon, even to this extent, notwithstanding all he has 
* suffered. In closing this, I cannot avoid again repeating the advice I formerly gave 
Mr. Gordon, of making a temperate but urgent remonstrance to the government on 
the injury and degradation he has suffered, accompanied by a request that the govern- 
ment will furnish him with copies of Mr. Peter’s and also Mr. Gleig’s correspondence 
with government on the subject of Mr. Gordon’s arrest and detention, and the causes 
assigned for it, and also for copy of that letter written by Mr. Gleig to Mrs. Miller. 
I feel almost confident such an application would succeed. If it did, Mr. Gordon 
might be put in possession of evidence which might materially assist him in the 
attainment of justice, and enable him to benefit the public generally by the exposure 
of a system which evidently requires reformation, as his own case but too strongly 
proves, 

Madras, 1st May 1828.” (Signed) Robert Lewis.” 

667* Do you know whether the regulation which the counsel describes as 
nearly obsolete, is still in force ? — The passport reguktions were evidently 
made for a state of war. I left Madras immediately ^fier this, and 1 have 
not been at Madras since, 

668. Have you a copy of the case upon which that opinion was given ? — 
I merely submitted the correspondence which took place between myself 
and the magistrates, as contained in this pamphlet, ** Official Correspond- 
ence.*" 

669. Did you make any application to the government of Madras ?— I 
did. 

670. Did they institute any inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Peter ? — 
When this book was published at Madras, 1 understood that a commission 
was sent down to inquire into the state of the Madura district I had pre- 
viously stated, that in the cash balance of Mr. Peter there was a deficiency 

of 
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the presidency of Bengal there was the Calcutta rupee and the Furruckabad 
ru^e, differing in weight from each other; at Madras, the Madras rupee 
difiering in weight from the Bombay rupee^ or from any of the Bengal 
rupees* 

\^at effects do alterations in the coinage produce upon the 
natives ? The slightest alteration, even when there is no alteration in the 
unpression, any new coinage which they can detect, causes a difference in 
the value of the rupee ; it bears either a premium or a discount, usually a 
discount upon a new coin of a halfpenny or a penny. In 1824 there was a 
new coinage at Madras, exactly the same weight and touch and impression 
with the former rupee ; but the new rupees as they came into circulation 
were constantly at a discount of one or two pice, that is, one halfpenny or 
one penny on the rupee. 

2115. By touch do you mean the quantity of alloy in the metal ? — Yes. 

2116. Does the quantity of alloy in gold differ in the different presi- 
dencies ? At present in all the presidencies silver and gold are of the same 
alloy with Tower of I.orulon gold coin; twenty-two carats of pure in twenty, 
four carats of coin, is the established touch for silver and gold at present in 
all the three presidencies. 

2117- Do those alterations in the coinage subject the natives to impositions 
from money dealers.^ — Yes, to very great imposition. Those alterations are 
profitable to the money dealers as they increase their trade, but are very oppres- 
sive to the lower classes of the natives ; the lower they are the more oppres- 
sive it is to them. * * 

2118. Do you conceive it desirable that the coinage should be uniformly 
and well executed ? — ^Extremely so. In no country in the world is it so 
necessary that the coin should be perfectly executed, and kept in perfect 
order ; for even if the coin wants the jingle, that is, if it will not ring, or if it 
has the slightest scratch, or appears damaged at all, it is subject to a discount. 

2119 Can you refer to any period in the history of India at which the 
coinage was equal to its present state ?— Machinery was never in the state 
in which it is at present. 

• ^ 1 ^?- management of the Company 

in India ?— In Bengal the mint of Calcutta and the mint of Furruckabad 
may be the only mints ; at Madras one mint ; at Bombay one mint. 

2121. Besides those avowed mints, are there others under the management 
of the ofneers of the Company ? — There are numerous mints in the Nizam’s 
territory, m the kingdom of Oude, and in the Mahratta states, under the 
management of the Company, though not avowedly. 

2122. In what respect are those mints under the control of the Company’s 
tracers ?~In the same manner as every other branch of the government of 
those countries managed by the will of the resident ; the sovereigns of those 
countries are actually the residents of those countries. 

2 B 2 
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of £100,000: to investigate this and other charges, a commission, I under- 
stood, was sent down to the Madura district, which he could not meet, and 
therefore destroyed himself. 

67L Have you made any application to the authorities in England since 
your arrival P—Directly I arrived in England, I went to the India-House and 
saw the Secretary, who directed me to make an application in writing ; t 
have called there frequently since, and have been promised an answer. 

672. What was the date of your first application ? — The 26th of November, 
in the last year, and I was at the Examiner^s office about a week ago. 

673. How long were you resident at Ramnad?— Five years. 

674. What were you engaged in ? — In farming the revenues. 

675. Under whom ?— With the collector of Madura, and I was also in 
communication with the government. 

676. When did Mr. Rous Peter die? — In 1828, a few months after this 
took place. 

677. Was any inquiry instituted into the circumstances of the case by the 
government of Madras? — There was a correspondence, which I have never 
been able to see. 

678. Had there existed any causes of private difference between yOu and 
Mr. Peter? — There was much correspondence between us. The first was about 
the duty on British iron ; from that time, there was frequent correspondence 
with respect to custom duties, the assistance I was entitled to receive from 
government in support of my farming, and the opposition I received instead 
of assistance. 

679. Where had you been in the intermediate period between the date of 
these occurrences and your arrival in England ? — Two years I was applying 
to the Bengal government, and the day 1 got an answer from the Bengal go- 
vernment I embarked for England, before the wiitten answer arrived, as soon as 
I received a verbal answer referring me to the Court of Directors in England. 

680. Had you any other object in Calcutta than that of awaiting the 
result of your application to government ? — Obtaining employment. Ire- 
sided in Calcutta. I was idle the greater part of the time, and was constantly 
applying to government whenever I could j part of the lime I was very ill. 

681. How were you employed du.ing that period? — I was three months 
in Saugur Island. 

682. During all that period were you in the habit of making applications 
to the government, and obtaining no answer? — No answer till very lately, 
when I went personally and obtained an answer. 

683. To whom did you apply ?'~Both to Mr. Bayley and Loril Bentinck. 
The two first application.s were made to Mr. Bay ley’s government, and im- 
mediately afterwards to Lord Bentinck, who arrived in July 1828. 

I 684. Who 
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2123 . Do you coiwider it advisable that the money circulated in India 
should be coined in India, of int this country ?— In this country. 

2124. For what reason? — -It would be more cheaply coined and better 
executed. 

2125. Did you ever reside in any of those places where you say the mint 
is under the influence of the British Government indirectly ? — No, I did nOt. 

2126 . Upon what authority do you assert that those mints are under the 
control of the British ministers? — In the same way that I assert that the sun 
rose this morning: 1 have no personal knowledge of it, I did not see it rise ; 
but from many official reports and examinations into the state of those 
countries. 

2127 . Will you take for example the state of Oude, and refer to any one 
official report wliich proves or even insinuates that the British Government 
possess or ever did possess, directly or indirectly, the smallest influence upon 
the mint of Oude ? — 1 remember several official reports that mention that 
the treasury was in the resident’s house, and I know that the collection and 
ail the detail of the treasury is managed by the resident, and has been for 
many years. 

2128. Do you mean the Company’s treasury, or the treasury of the state ? 
— I mean the treasury of the state. 

2129 . From whence do you derive that information ? — From the Hydrabad 
papers, and prior to that from the documents published by this House rela- 
tive to Warren Hastings’s trial. 

2130. Can you refer to any particular document or any statement of that 
nature?— I have no doubt I can do so, but I have no document here 
with me. 

2131. In what mode would this country be supplied with gold, silver, and 
copper, for the circulation of India ?— As it always has been ever since the 
communication with India has been opened, by the natural operations of 
commerce j the mines of America and the mines of Europe would supply^ it. 
The greater part of the cargoes sent from this country to India and to China 
always has been in specie for the purchase of Indian commodities. Venice 
did the same, and Rome did the same. It has always been the course to 
export bullion to India and China. 

2132. Is it not the case, that from the rate of exchange between India and 
Europe, the precious metals in some years, especially at particular junctures, 
have taken an opposite course, and have flowed from India to Europe ? — 
They have. 

2133 . That being the case, would it not be a great expense to have the 
coinage made in England, and transmitted to India ? — It would be an advan- 
tage to merchants to have a mint in London, where they could, anpl^ for 
Indian coins, or for coins which had circulation throughout Britidi ludia, at 

their 
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22Feb. JSSl. g84. Who was the governor at Madras at the time?— -Mr. Lushington 
P Gor^ Fsg whole time. 

* 685. Did you suffer considerable loss from this interruption to your busi- 

ness at Ramnad? — As nearly as I can estimate it, £100,0(}0. 

686. In what way ? — In the total ruin of the farms. Instead of having 
assistance to carry on those farms, I experienced constant opposition. 

687. When did you take the farms ? — From 18^ ; but the disputes were 
in 1825. 

688. When you estimate your loss at £100,000, do you mean a loss of 
property actually realized, or a loss of profit which you might have made ? — 
It is a vague estimate : it was a destruction of capital, and a loss of all that 
might have been realized by the farms for which 1 was paying a rent. 

689. What was the amount of the rent you paid ? — I think 80,000 rupees 
a-year for Tinnevely farm, and 27,000 rupees a-year for the Ramnad farm, 
11,000 for the Chia farm, besides other mercantile engagements which I 
had. 

690. Were y^ou not aware that your occupation of those lands was con- 
trary to law? — Not when I took them. I did not occupy lands, I farmed 
revenues. 

691* When was it you took the farm of the revenue? — It was taken in 

1823 by the House of Scott & Company in Calcutta, who sent me as their 
agent to inspect all their concerns in Southern India, and I returned to Cal- 
cutta, and then entered into fresh engagements with the government at 
various periods. In July 1824 I took the farms of Ramnad for three years, 
and then the next year I took the farms of Tinnevely. 

692. From whom did you take those farms ? — From the Madras govern- 
ment, and from the collectors of Tinnevely and Madura. Before I entered 
into any thing, I was in correspondence with the Revenue Board, through 
the agency of Arbulhnot^s house. 

693. For what length of time did you take this ? — By different leases j one 
lease I entered into was for three years, from the collector of Madura, and 
for three years with the collector of Tinnevely, with the sanction and appro- 
bation of the Madras government. 

694. Which was the farm you took for three years ? — Both the Ramnad 
farm and the Tinnevely farm, I had first for one year, and afterwards I 
took each of them for three years. In 1823 I had them for one year; in 

1824 Ramnad was under the management of the government, and in the 
ymiddle of 1824 I took it for three years, which would expire in July 1827. 

695. When did your imprisonment take place?— In December 1827 ; but 
the Tinnevely farm was not expired then, and the property that had been 
produced of chanks that had been fished, were in the warehouse at Ramnad, 
and not disposed of. 

696. Up 
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dieir fdeaMra* ' If k was not for^their intecest, they would not apply. But Si March UtiSl. 
the principal causes that operate on the exchange between India and England — 
are political transactions, and the duties imposed upon Indian goods in Eng- iStg. 

land ; it is quite an artificial rate. 

2134. Without reference to the political causes or to the operations of com- 
nueire, when the exchange between India and Europe is unfavourable to 
India, if the coinage for India were in England, would it not, in proportion 
as the rate of exchange was unfavourable, enhance the price, and of course 
the expense of that coin which is destined to circulate in India r— The bullion 
goes out at present, and is coined dearly in India, whereas it might be coined 
cheaply in England, and then be sent out. 

^\ 35 . Would not the expense of insurance and other charges be necessarily 
added to the cost of the metal, and consequently enhance it when it arrived 
in India precisely in proportion to those charges, and would it not, in addition, 
be burdened with the difference of exchange? — The charges enumerated 
would be the same on coin as on bullion, but I do not see how it would be 
burdened with any particular rate of exchange. The transaction would be 
profitable or unprofitable according to the rate of exchange. 

2136. Do you suppose that India and Europe would be mutually supplied 
with specie, as they happened to have a demand for them ?— -Certainly, the 
rate of exchange adjusts itself. 

2137. According to the comparative cheapness or dearness of money in 
different countries? — .-Vnd a comparative demand for it, affected principally 
by political and commercial events, also by natural causes, as dearth and 
scarcity in the countries. 

2138. Do you suppose that as cotton grown in America is brought to 
this country, and after being manufactured is exported to India, so, if there 
was a demand for it, silver would be brought to this country and coined, and 
then exported to India } — Ex.ictly. 

2139. Supposing one presidency requires a 8upj)ly of money from another, 
bow is the remittance made ? — In specie. 

2140. Supposing a remittance is made from Madras to Bengal in the coins 
of Madras, what becomes of those coins on their arrival in Bengal ? — They 
go into the melting-pot, because they have no currency in the adjoining 
presidency of Bengal j even the coins of Furruckabad have not currency at 
Calcutta ; in that other part of the same presidency of Bengal they are mere 
bullion. 

2141. Can you state what is the amount of loss on every remittance of 
specie sent from Calcutta to Madras ? — The dollars, when coined into rupees 
at Madras, pay a duty of two per cent. ; the rupees of Madras sent up to 
Calcutta have to pay, even on board the Company's own ships, at present, I 
understand, two or two and a half per cent, to the commander, added to 
which ought to be charged the freight due to the ship, also the risk and the 
loss of interest. When they arrive at Calcutta they are mere bullion, and 

have 
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696* Up to December 18^, had you the full management of the farm you 
took ?— -Yes ; I had been called up to Madras the year before, and the 
management of the chank fishery had been placed in the hands of the col- 
lector. I was not allowed to appoint any person to take charge of it, and I 
had offered to give it up to the government, and begged the Company to 
take it ; they entirely refused to take it on their own account, but appointed 
the collector to manage it during my absence. 

697* Are you still in possession of any of those farms? — When I left 
India, the house with which I am connected continued the Tinnevely farm 
under a lease from the government, but not the Ramnad farm. I do not 
know that it was renewed for tlie present year ; the lease was till the 12th of 
July 1830. 

698. What was the object of the lease ? — The exclusive privilege of tak- 
ing chank on that coast, which are sent to Bengal, and sold in the Bengal 
market. 

699. Then it had no reference to the land ? — None. It is called a farm 
because it is a farm of revenue ; but the chaya root is dug on the land, and 
1 had a right of digging on the land of every person. 

700. Did you collect any land revenue? — Yes, it is a branch of the land 
revenue; it is entered under the head of mahl. 

701. What is chaya root? — A dye root, a species of madder. I had the 
exclusive privilege of digging chaya root in the kingdom of Ramnad. 

702. Had you anything to do with the grain crops or the cotton ? 

Nothing. 

703. Does not that province produce very 6ne cotton ? — It does. 

704. To what process are those chank shells applied? — As ornaments- 
also in the religious rites of the Hindoos, for pouring water out on their 
idols when they are saying prayers ; and every person attending the burning 
of a body, who wishes to sliow respect to the body, takes a chank shell. 

705. Was your contract much of the same nature as the pearl-fishery ? 

It is of the same nature, and it is on the same coast. ^ 

706. Did you pay an annual rent ? — An annual rent. 

707. Are those shells exported to other parts of India ?— Only to Calcutta. 

708. Is the produce arising from that fishery considerable? — It varies con- 
siderably in point of value and in point of produce, according to the number 
of persons employed on it. The year it was under the government manage- 
ment about 150,000 chanks were obtained. 

709. Can you state the value of the Tinnevely cotton, as compared with 
other cotton ? — In the cuatom-house tariff the cotton of Madras generally is 
valued at 100 rupees per candy ; but Tinnevely and Ramnad cotton is 
valued at 120 rupees per candy. 

I 2 


22 Feb. 1831. 
P, Gardom, . 


710. Are 
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21 March 1831. have to be recoined ; and if on private account pay two per cent, seignorage 
P Gwdotu Em Company, including the charges of the mint for fuel, &c. If it is 

silver of another standard, it has to pay also for refining ; but at present, as 
the silver and gold are the same standards at each presidency, it is merely 
recoinage. 

2142. The Committee understand, that you conceive the best remedy for 
it would be one general coinage for India, and you would recommend that 
coinage to be struck in this country ? — Undoubtedly. Under the Mogul 
there was one coinage ; it is only under the Company’s administration that 
the rupees have been altered. Since the Company have coined at Surat, the 
rupees of Surat were of the same touch and weight as at Calcutta ; but it is 
by being under separate superintendence that the Mogul's Delhi rupee has 
branched into Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta rupees, and those three species 
of rupees have sprung up from one source. The Company has always been 
desirous of reverting to one fixed standard. Two years ago, in Calcutta, the 
Finance Committee from the three presidencies had that subject under their 
consideration, to adopt one rupee for the whole of the three presidencies ; but 
they were not able, I believe, to fix on a standard. 

2143. Do you mean that before the Company established itself in India 
there was one universal standard ?— There was one universal standard, the 
Delhi standard ; even as late as the time when the Company began to coin 
rupees it had not been lowered. The Company coined rupees at Bombay at 
an early period, of the Delhi standard. Even in 1757, when the Company 
began to coin at Calcutta, the rupee coined by the Company at Bombay had 
been but very slightly depreciated ; but the Bengal rupee, in which, then, 
the Company had never interfered, had been kept up to the Delhi standard, 

2144. Upon what principle is it that the calculation is formed of the 
exchange between the three presidencies ?— -It is on an arbitrary principle, 
for the convenience of the Company's accounts j that is, the Company's 
exchange in their accounts betw'een each other. At Calcutta, the current 
rupee, which is an imaginary coin, is estimated at 25 . ; at Bombay, the rupee 
is rated at 25. 3d. ; and at Madras, the pagoda, which is the currency, is rated 
at 85. } all arbitrary assumptions. 

2145. Are not those rates of exchange referable to the coins in circulation? 
—Not at all. With respect to the current rupee at Calcutta, there never has 
been such a coin struck ; it was fixed on by the Factory in Bengal before 

the Company had any territory, merely for the convenience of their mercantile 
accounts. 

2146. Is there no positive ground or principle which regulates the 
exchange r — The same as in Europe, the demand of the day, the fluctuating 
exchange ; the actual exchange between the different presidencies fluctuates 
daily. 

2147. Are you not aware that the exchanges of Europe have reference to 
the quantity of metal, and the value of that metal contained in the coins of 
each country ?— —What is called the par of exchange has, and of course the 

same 



22 Feb. 1831. 
P. (jordon^ Esq. 
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710. Are all Europeans travelling for commercial purposes obliged to be 
furnished with a passport ?— They are. 

711. Are the servants of the East-India Company obliged to be furnished 
with a passport ? — They are, except military officers in charge of military 
parties. 

712. What is the term as applied by the regulations to an European travel- 
ling out without a passport ? — Vagrant : he is liable to be arrested and im- 
prisoned while a report is being made to the supreme government at Madras. 

713. Is any reward offered for his apprehension ? — There is a reward of ten 
pagodas for his apprehension. 

714*. What are the regulations with regard to licenses and passports under 
His Majesty’s Government at Ceylon ? — Europeans require neither license nor 
passport ; but coast natives require a passport when travelling to the interior. 

715. You stated, that the natives of Madras do not require a passport ?— 
They do not when travelling about the presidency of Madras. 

716. Would a native of Ceylon require a passport in the Madras presi- 
dency ? — None ; but Europeans require passports in the Madras presidency. 

717. Was the government of Ceylon ever administered by the East-India 
Company? — It was, by the Madras servants. 

718. For what period? — From 1796 to 1802. 

719. At that period were the regulations with respect to passports, and the 
exclusion of British-born subjects to hold land, enforced at Ceylon as they 
are now at Madras ? — They were. 

720. What, in your opinion, is the reason of the difference between the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government at Ceylon and that of the Madras 
presidency? — The Company's government has no authority over Europeans 
short of transmitting them, therefore it does not like their rivalry in trade, 
or their obtaining a settlement in the country j the King's Government in 
Ceylon has full authority over Europeans. 

721. Supposing permission were given to Europeans to reside in India, 
would it not be necessary that they should be amenable to the laws existing 
in the spot where they reside ? — It would be necessary and desirable that the 
local courts should have jurisdiction over them. 

722. What do you mean by the local courts? — They ought not to be 
Company's courts ; they ought to be King's courts, established in everv 
zillah. At present the provincial courts of Ceylon are superintended by "a 
supreme court, which goes on circuit j but the local courts of the Company 
are not under the supreme courts of the Company. 

723. Do you know whether the King’s Government in Ceylon has at this 
moment the power of deportation or not ? — It has the power of deportation, 
and imprisonment without the benefit of habeas corpus. 

724. Is 
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Mm^might applied; but the plan which has been fixed on for keepinc 81 March 1831. 
the Company $ accounts was not on that calculation, it was fi.Ked in round — “ 
wms of 2s. 3d. and 8 s. ; and those fixed rates of exchange for the 
Company s accounts were kept steady, though the currencies of the different 
presidencies were frequently altered. 

2148. Are you not aware that exchanges between coun ries are regulated 
by the quantity and the value of the metal contained in each, and in addition 
thereto, by the expense of transmitting those metals from the one country to 

principal causes operating on the rate of 
exchange ; but if they were the only causes, they would always be stationary. 

2149. Supposing that were a principle admitted to govern the exchanges 
ot turope, IS there anything in the intercourse between the three presidencies 
which ought to vary that principle ?— Nothing ; the three presidencies are 
situated as three different countries in Europe. 

regulation for fixing the value of the coin * «, 

would be the quantity of pure silver in the coins ? — Certainly. ^ 

2151. Do you think that two-shilling and one-shilling pieces, with the 
sterling stamp upon them, would be a suitable coin for circulation in India ? 

—It would become current ; the two-shilling piece would become currentas 
a rupee; in fact, the rupee at present is just a two-shilling piece. I think 
the sicca rupee is heavier than two shillings, and the Bombay and Madras 
rupee is lighter than two shillings ; but since the standard in England is gold, 
and in India is silver, there can be no par of exchange. 

2152. What is the difference in value between the Calcutta sicca rupee 
and the Bombay and Madras rupee ?— Within two years the Bombay rupee 
has been altered to the same standard of weight and touch as the Madras 
rupee, consequently they are exactly the same, they differ only in the 
impressions they bear ; their weight is fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee, ana their touch is exactly the same. 

2153. In the event of Europeans being permitted to settle freely in India, 
and to introduce capital there, under good laws and proper security for 
persons and property, are you of opinion the banking establishments would 
be extended to the principal provincial towns ? — Undoubtedly ; they would 
be among the first undertakings of Europeans in India, as they have been 

2154. In your opinion, what would be the effect of such establishments 

on the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the country ? Ex- 

tremenr beneficial, as in every country capital is the principal staple of every 
manuracture. r r r j 

2155. Are there not native bankers established in all the principal towns 

in India ?— Throughout all India ; and money-changers in every street, in 
every town, in eveiy village. ^ o / » 


2156. Do 
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7^4. Is it your opinion that such a power should be vested in the King's 
Government in Indiai in case it were taken away from the Company ?— - 
Certainly not. 


LuncRy 28 ® die Februariiy 1831 . 

PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

725. Have you any explanation to afford the Committee of your former 
evidence ? — Yes. 

726. You stated, it was not necessary for the natives of the Madras 
provinces to have passports within the Madras territory similar to those 
necessary for British-born subjects ; do you wish to explain that answer ? — 
I was thinking of the published passport regulations. Those regulations do 
not apply to the natives ; but a system of passports is maintained, by which 
a native cannot pass from village to village ; he cannot carry a burthen for 
any traveller, nor go to work in any town •, he is obliged to apply to the 
native servants of the government, who are at the same time employed in the 
revenue of the village, and obtain a chit, which is written on a leaf, without 
which he cannot quit the village for a day's work. 

727. Does there exist a regulation to this effect in the Madras presidency? 
— In the printed civil regulations of the Madras government there is nothing 
of the kind. 

728 . Is there any other regulation you are aware of, upon that subject? — 
I am not aware of any express regulation, but the whole system is carried on 
against the published regulations. 

729. Is it the practice that those passes should be given ? — It is the uni- 
versal practice. 

730. What is its object? — To force the inhabitants to remain on the lands 
on which they were bred, to cultivate them for the Company on the Com- 

f jany's own terms. Were it not for this regulation, they would quit their 
anas, and go to the towns and work as labourers, 

731 Are you aware of any instances in which individuals have been pre- 
vented emigrating from the country to towns for that purpose ? — Constantly. 

I have constantly had labourers who were obliged to receive those chits, and 
I have given those chits to my own slaves, my own chank divers and chaya 
diggers, for their persons and their boats. 

732. la this a practice generally prevalent in the Madras territory ?— Yes, 
it is general, if not universal. 


28 Fob. 1831. 


28 Feb. 18.31. 
P. Gordon, !•]»</ 


733. Are 
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21 March 1831* S156. Do you know at what rate the native bankers discount bills «fex< 

P Gor^ Em ?— Even as high as five per cent a month, in small dealings. 

2157. What number of European banking establishments are there 
throughout India ? — At Bombay I am not aware that there iV any bank ; at 
Madras there is one bank, the Company's bank entirely, which receives de- 
posits, and discounts, and issues bank notes, which have no currency beyond 
the limits of the city of Madras, in the Company’s treasuries. At Calcutta 
there is one bank, of which the Company holds one-fifth share, and four 
private banks. 

2158. Has the bank, of which the Company is a shareholder at Calcutta, a 
charter under the provisions of the 47 th of Geo. 1 II. ? — The Company’s bank 
at Calcutta is a chartered bank, and is a joint-stock concern uncfer the 47th 
Geo. III., c. 68, ss. 8 to 10, which empowers the Government to grant 
charters to banks in India. 

2159. Have any other banks charters under the provisions of that statute? 
— None of the other banks have charters ; they have applied for them, and 
have been refused. 

2160. Do you know the reason why they have been refused? — It is impos- 
sible to know the reason, but it i» supposed that the Company is desirous of 
monopolizing to itself as much as possible the trade in money at the presi- 
dency of Calcutta. 

2161. Can you state the present value of a share in the bank of Bengal in 
which the Company are partners? — The original subscription was 5,CXX) 
rupees ; at present they are usually worth above 10,000, and as high as 1 1,000 
rupees, and I think they have been higher than that. 

2162. Do you conceive that the profits of that bank would be materially 
reduced were other banks to obtain charters? — If the other banks were 
chartered, it is most probable that the profits of banks under private manage- 
ment would be greater than that of the bank directed by the Company, and 
administered in a considerable degree by the Company’s officers ex-officio. 

2163. Do you know what was the original stock of the chartered bank ?— 
Half a million sterling. 

2164. Do the notes of the different banks pass among the natives as specie, 
witliout discount? — As specie, and of course they always will while they are 
exchangeable on demand for specie. They have always done so, with the 
exception of one day during the Burmese war, when it was stated in the 
public prints that the Company’s bank had refused payment of its notes. 

2165. Do the notes of the Calcutta bank circulate beyond the town ?—• 
Among Europeans and private persons they do, but they are not receivable 
in the Company’s treasuries beyond the city of Calcutta. 

2166. Are they received in the treasury of Calcutta as cash?— -They are 
received as cash in the government offices in the city of Calcutta. 


2I67. Do 
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2H 1 eb. 1831. 78S. Are there any servants of the East-India Company now in England 

who can speak to this practice ? — Yes ; Mr. Cotton, his Majesty’s Justice df 

P. Gordon, Egq, Peace and principal collector of Tanjore, Mr. Alexander Sinclair the 
younger, Mr. Ogilvy, and Mr. Gleig. 

734. Where were those gentlemen employed ? — In Tanjore and in Madura. 
They are now resident in England, and must necessarily be conversant with 
this system, which they have carried on for years. 

735. Supposing a cultivator to quit one collectorate and to proceed to 
another without a pass-note, would he be claimed and sent back ? — Constantly 
such claims are made, and they must have been made by Mr. Cotton and 
the other gentlemen I have mentioned. The claims are attended to, and 
they are sent back, quite as much so as West-India negroes are sent from 
one plantation to another. 

733. Are you not aware that the practice of giving pass-notes to culti- 
vators and others, and seizing the fugitive peasantry in the way you have 
described, does not prevail in Bengal ? — It prevails in Bengal, as far as 
regards the Company’s ryots, whether weavers, silk-winders, salt manufac- 
turers, or opium cultivators. 1 have a recent instance of it: **1824, 
February 10th ; R. Plowden, salt agent at Hidgeelee, to D. Hodges, Mud 
Point, Sauguv Island.” 1 met with the copy of this letter on the books 
of the Saugur Island Society : — 

Sir: — Having^ accurate information that the following salt manufacturers of the 
Hidgeelee Salt Agency have absconded from hence, and taken advances, as labourers 
or otherwise, for the works carrying on under your superintendence at Saugur Island, 
I beg to send a person who will identify them, to request that they may be respectively 
delivered over to the charge of the bearer of this letter.” 

737. Where does that letter appear ? — On the proceedings of the Saugur 
Island Society. 

738. Can you vouch for its authenticity ? — Yes, I can. I succeeded to 
the person to whom it is addressed; he is now in the Company’s service as 
a surgeon. 

739. Do you know anything of the circumstances under which that letter 
was written 5 whether the persons were defaulters, or had entered into 
engagements they had not fulfilled ? — The ten men’s names followed, which 
I have not here ; the claim is made as against ten defaulters. The next 
letter is from the same person to the same person : — 

Sir : — am favoured with your letter of the 24th instant, in reply to mine of the 
10th, requesting tlie restoration of ten mollungees therein named, who had absconded 
from this division. I beg leave, in reply, to inform you, that I can recognize no autho- 
rity in the committee of management for the Saugur Island Society, to whom you have 
referred my letter, that is paramount to the enactment of the Legislature, which 
prebibitB mollungees from seeking other employ while under an engagement to the 
Company. (Paragraph the second :) A person liaving been deputed by me to identify 

those 
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2167. Do you know whether the notes of the Bengal bank are rweived by 
the country collectors in Bengal or not?— If they are received it ison their 
own private responsibili^, but it is understood that it is against orders to 
receive them. 

^168. Do you mean that it is against the regulations of the Government? 
—Not the printed regulations, but the instructions for the guidance of 
officers. 

2169. Have you ever known them refused by the country collectors? 

Outside of Calcutta, in Bengal, I have never had occasion to pay any money 
into a government office, but I have with me a correspondence refusing them 
at Madras. 

2170. Are the notes of the government bank at Madras received as cash 
at the provincial treasuries throughout that presidency? — ^They are not. 

2171. What do you understand to be the reason of their being refused ?— 

I have heard it stated that it is in order that specie may not leave the 
country ; the taxes are not received except in specie. 

2172. Is not paper money convertible into sj)ecie on deinarid? — At Ma- 
dras it always has been, since the establishment of the bank. 

217s. At what do you estimate the amount of paper money in circulation 
throughout India: — In bank notes at half a million sterling. 

2174*. Do you conceive that the commerce of the country could benefici- 
ally employ a larger paper circulation in the shape of bank notes? — It would 
immediately employ at least £50,000,000 sterling, if banks were on the same 
footing that they are at present in England. 

2175. Do you think that natiye as well as European capitalists would 
place omfidence in European banking establishments ?— They would, as 
they do in other transactions with Europeans, not entirely from the personal 
character of Europeans and the integrity of their dealings, but also from 
their connections with England. The bankers of Calcutta are connected with 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons, with the (Government in 
England ; the native bankers, who are spread all over India, have not this 
support; they can be ruined by an act of the Company's officers, without 
appeal further than the Sudder dewanee adawlut. The administration of 
justice, of course, is the chief security and means of giving confidence to a 
bank. 

2176. Supposing that what you recommend were adopted in India, and 
that banking by Europeans in the different provinces were admitted, how 
wo^d such banks be conducted ; what manner of securities would they lend 
theif money upon, and how far would the circulation of paper displace tlie 
circulation of metallic money ?— They would be conducted as at present in 
the citiiifof CalcutU and Madras. 


21 March 1831. 
P, Gordon, Bsq 
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those persoMj I consider their further detention, pending a reference to the authorities 2S Fel). 
you have named, as a very great and uncalled for impediment to my availing myself of — 

the services of those individuals, and as a very serious delay and loss on the uusuiess of P- Gorfion^ 
the agency confided to my superintendence. (Third:) Previously, therefore, to my 
taking any further steps in this matter, I have to repeat my request, that the persons in 
question may immediately bo returned. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘‘ R. C, Plowdkn, a. H. D. llidgeeloe." 

740. Those latter cases, to which you have alluded, are cases in whic han 
advance had been made to parties engaged in the salt manufacture? — All the 
inhabitants of India are in debt to the Company, by the showing of the Com- 
pany's accounts. 

741. Do you imagine, in the cases you have mentioned with regard to 
the salt manufactures at the mouth of the Ganges, that the parties so claimed 
had had advances made to them on the part of the Company ? — It is 
pretended so by the government. By experience, which makes me acquainted 
with the system, millions know it who cannot appear in this court to witness 
against this system ; I consider them in the same situation with the whole of 
tlie rest of the natives, particularly in the southern provinces : it is a ficti- 
tious debt. 

74^2. Is it the practice to make advances to mollungees ?— -Yes, it is. 

743. Have you any reason to believe that practice to have been deviated 
from in those instances ? — Forcible advances are made. I do not Consider a 
man is a debtor, any more than if sixpence is laid at my door and is claimed 
as a debt ; and 1 know that is the custom of the Company with the 
natives. 

744. How do you know that ? — By experience. 

745. State some of your proofs within your owti knowledge ; you are 
aware you are making very serious charges ? — Tliis is an extract from the 
Surat Diary, made by Mr. Rickards, which is an official document, and it 
exhibits the system of advances. 

74G. What is the date of it ? — From 1790, annually, up to 1811. 

747. Is Mr. Rickards in this country, who made that statement? — He 
was a member of this House, and I have seen him this day. Innumerable 
proofs have occurred in my own knowledge. I have been carrying on, in a 
degree, the same system myself; and many particular instances are contained 
in this official correspondence between myself and the government, and I 
dare say I can turn to some that bear on the point in a minute. Here is an 
instence, not exactly of their persons, but their property being taken away, 
their sheep ; and the reply of the commandant of the town is, it was not for 
himself but for his dogs that a sheep or two was taken. Here is a letter 
from myself, No. 2, to the sub-collector and assistant magistrate of 
Ramnad « 

Sir : 
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Jovis, 24® die Martii 1831. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and further examined : 

21 Marcli 1831. ^177- Do you wish to state any thing with respect to your last examiDa> 

tion ? — I beg leave to correct a statement I made concerning the authority 

P. Gordcm, Esq. given to the Company to coin. It was by the fourth charter, in the year 
1677, the 28th of Charles the lid ; the Company were “ authorized to coin 
money at Bombay, and other places, so that any of such coins be not called 
by the name of any current in the King’s dominion, excepting the East* 
Indies.” And the next charter on the same subject was the sixth charter 
granted to the Company, in the year 1686, the 2cl James the lid : “the 
Company may also coin in their forts any species of money usually coined 
by the Princes of those countries, so that it be made agreeable to the stand- 
ards of those Princes in weight and fineness, and so that they do not coin 
any European money “ all such money shall be current in anyplace with- 
in the limits, but not elsewhere and Mr. Auber states, under Bombay, 
“ there is one principal mint at the presidency, and several subordinate 
mints ; but as such mints are not wholly under European superintendence, 
the coin issued from the former will be alone noticed also, “ the whole of 
the accounts relating to the British possessions on the continent of India are 
kept in the same denomination of money, namely the rupee.” A question 
was put to me on my last examination, as to whether the coinage of India 
was ever in so good a state in former ages as it is at present ; I replied with 
reference to the state of machinery, which is limited merely to the coin ; if 
the question extends to currency, I consider that the currency has been in 
a much better state at former periods than it is at present. 

2178. Are the promissory notes of Government carefully and skilfully 
executed? — They are not; they are very coarsely executed on thick paper, 
and with common letter-press 

2179. Have they been fabricated with more care since the- detection of 
certain forgeries ? — It was understood that copper-plate notes had been pre- 
pared on fine paper, but I have seen none of them. 

2180. Has convenience or inconvenience accrued to the commercial 
interest of India from the mode in which the Company’s debt has been here- 
tofore managed ? — Very great inconvenience. 

2181. Will you describe it ? — ^From the great fluctuations in the money 
market, occasionally advertising for payment as much as ten millions ster- 
ling, 
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:>» Feb. 18^) . 

P. Gordon^ Esq. 


€i Attancurry, 5th of July 1825. 

The bearers having applied to me for that protection which, to my certain know- 
ledge, they actually require, I beg to recommend them to your attention. It is 
assumed they are slaves of the soil, and unable to follow their occupation of chank- 
diving where most profitable to them. 

“ I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

'' Peter Gordon.” 

The person to whom that was addressed was Mr. D. Bannernian, who has 
lately returned from England to India. 

748. What was done in that case ? — 1 have here his answer. Here is 
another letter, No. 3. 

To the Sub-Collcctor and Assistant Magistrate, Ramnad. 

Sir: ** Attancurry, 5th of July 1825. 

May I request your sanction to this notice. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Peter Gordon.” 

'' Notice. — Chank-divers are not slaves of the government or of the renter, but 
may live where they like, and follow other employments if they like. 

To P. Gordon, Esq. Attancurry.” 

749. Is that notice signed by you ? — No 5 it is left in blank, with no sig- 
nature to it. I wished the magistrate to sign it. 

750. Is that the notice you sent to him in blank for bis signature ? — Yes. 

751. Did he sign it ? — Here is his reply. 

Sir : Mootoopettah, 7th of July 1825. 

" I beg leave to inform you, that as cases may pccur in which there are circum- 
stances rendering it incumbent upon particular divers to attend particular chank 
fisheries, I do not consider the notice to which you request my sanction as entirely 
unobjectionable, and I must therefore decline authorizing it. It appears that the three 
persons whom you sent with your letter on the above subject belong to the Shevagungu 
district, and I have no authority to redress their grievances, supposiii<» them to exist. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

D. Bannerman, Sub-Collector. 

752. Do you happen to know the particular circumstances of those three 
parties? — Yes, I do. Here is a continuation of the same subject. — Extract 
of No. 36. 

To the principal C\) Hector of Madura. 

Attancurry, 2. th of July 1825. 

** Bux strange as it must appear, these rapacious custom-house officers, aided by the 
police of the sea-coast department, and countenanced by the ameenas and talookdars, 
drive the chank-divers from the prolific Ramnad ports to the free ports of Shevagunga. 
It would be supposed that the divers would not require much driving, but would flock 
to Shevagunga. 1 am happy to say the contrary is the case, and that in spite of the 
activity of Nattacotty Chittie renters, and the terrors of the reigning zemindar, the 
perversion and the frequent defiance of authority intrusted to native servants of the 
government, and in the absence of all protection from the assistant magistrate of 
Ramnad when refugees within his district, the divers of Shevagunga continue to pro- 
voke the lash : some have come and settled at the Ramnad ports ; others come and 

dive 
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ling, this debt convulsed all the monied interests in Calcutta, by throwing ^ March IttSl. 

that amount of money into a city that had no territory surrounding it. Of , 

course the interest of money depends entirely upon the will of the Company, Esq. 

and at Madras every house a few years ago had failed, and they imputed 
their failure principally to the tinancial operations of the Company ; every 
mercantile house of consequence had failed. 

2182. At what period was that? — Twenty years ago ; there is scarcely a 
house now that has been estabiislied more than twenty years, at Madras. 

2183. And you ascribe that to the great fluctuations ? — It is so considered 
generally. There was one case in Calcutta of the house of Barreito, who 
were unwilling to comply with the Company’s rate of interest, on the reduc* 
tion from eight to six per cent.: in consequence they rei'used to accept six 
per cent, paper ; and not having any place convenient for keeping so large 
a sum of money as half a million sterling, or perhaps a million sterling, as it 
was supposed belonged to them, they requested of the Governor to secure it 
for them, but the Governor General refused, and forced them to take to their 
own cellars any of the specie which they had refused to lend the Company 
at the reduced rate. 

2184. By what principle is the interest of money generally controlled in 
any country ? — Supply and demand. 

2185. According to this principle, how is it in the power of the Company, 
or any individual, to regulate the general interest of money ? — By throwing 
ten millions sterling at once into the circulation of a city, of course money 
becomes a drug, an encumbrance. 

2186. What interest would the Company or any individui.l have in pro- 
ducing that state of things? — In the saving of interest which arises to the 
Company from the reduction in the rate of interest. 

2187- Previous to the large expenditure occasioned by the Burmese war, 
could the Government of Uengul have reduced the interest of their debt 
below five per cent.? — It couUI, and a loan was actually opened at four per 
cent. 

2188. What would have been the effect on the Calcutta market, reducing 
the interest to four per cent. ? — A great rleal of private distress, as respects 
persons who were dependent oti annuities; it also affects the military and 
civil servants of the Company, whose emolument had been derived in a great 
measure from the high rate of Indian interest, reckoning on which they had 
provided, as they imagined, sufficient for their families, who are now reduced 
to a state of poverty by the reduction of interest from twelve per cent, and 
upwards, to four per cent, and under. 

2189. Do you Conceive that reduction of interest was warranted by the 
actual condition of the market or not ? — It was not ; for beyond the limits 
of Calcutta, among the natives generally, the interest of money is much 
higher. 


2 t; 2 
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dive at them, notwithstanding the terror of a flogging on their return home, where thejr 
are prepared to find that their wives have been troubled on account of their absence/' 

Those three persons came to my district to work for me. 


P- Got'dimf B$f. 


753. What were their names? — Their names are on record in this corre- 
spondence. 

754. From whence did they come ? — From the adjoining district. The 
magistrate mentions he is merely a magistrate of the kingdom of llamnad, 
and Shevagunga is another kingdom, under the same princip«d collector, but 
not under the jurisdiction of the assistant magistrate. 

755 . Upon their coming to your district to fish, what took place? — Their 
trees were cut down, their wives were troubled, they were beaten on their 
return home; and not merely those three men; they came as the repre- 
sentatives of others ; the whole of the villagers migrated into my service. 
The magistrate says, that they are natives of Shevagunga, and as they merely 
came into the llamnad district, he has no aiithoiity over them. 


75(>. How long did they remain with yon ? — 'fhey came whenever they 
possibly could. 

7.07. Was this act of oppression constantly committed ? — Here are nu- 
melons instances of diver.s of Tanjore also coming, and the renter interfering 
and desiring they may come back. The renter ot Tanjore came with native 
servants of the government, taking away the tlivers, and flogging titem, taking 
them l)ack by tbree ; whole villages. The collectors say, expressly, the people 
are not free people. 

758. Are those divers niuier any engagement to those collectors? — No 
moie than tlie ollic-r native^ ; they are forced to enter into any bonds, and 
tliey render anv receipt they are called upon to do for property taken. If 
there is any complaint, they are called up to town, nmler tlie pretence of 
being ))aid for their sheep, and things taken away by force in the same man- 
iier. I know to a certainty, tiiat the |)eople are not voluntary debtors to the 
Company; advances are forced on tliem. or it is pietendeil that they liave 
leceived advances, accoidmg to tlic same sy'>tem as the soldiers are sometimes 
recruited in England, but with much more seventy. 

759. Do yon know how those advances are forced upon them ? — In any 
manner. It any witness will appear in court, ami declare lliat the people 
have received advances, they aie consideieil as the (Company's ryots. The 
regulations are published. 

7C0. Is there any regulation by which the Company are aulliorized to flog 
persons escaping under those circumstance.s ? — Yes. 

7CI. What is that regulation? — This is prior to tlie code of 1793, but 
adopted into that code: lliis is 177^» ^^^y 

76^^. You wish to atfoid some explanation in respect to what you stated 

K upon 
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29 Feb. 1831 . upon the exportation of raw silk from Bengal to Madras ? — Yes, concerning 
^ the duties. 

R<Tordon, sg. State what explanation you wish to make? — On reference to the 

printed tariff, I find, if exported in a foreign bottom, the duty at Madras 
would be sixteen per cent., instead of eight per cent., the total amount of 
duty would be thirty-one per cent. 

764 . How does that make thirty-one per cent. ? — Seven and a half inland 
transit duty to Calcutta, seven and a half exportation in a foreign bottom 
from Calcutta, and sixteen per cent, import duty at Madras, making thirty- 
one per cent, passing from one British town to another. 

765. Do you mean to say that this silk, when it shall arrive at Madras, 
will be liable to another sixteen per cent. ? — Yes ; sixteen per cent, duty, 
the same as if it had arrived from any other territory than British. I was 
also questioned respecting the imports and exports of Calcutta. I beg to lay 
l>efore the Committee this document, up to the 30 th of April 1830 , which is 
the latest in this country, and another also by Doctor Wilson, from 1814 
until 1828 . 

766. Supposing silk imported into Madras in a foreign ship, is it liable 
to sixteen per cent. ? — Yes, in a foreign vessel ; an Arab vessel is a foreign 
vessel. 

767* What would it pay if imported in an English ship ? — Eight per cent. 

768. Would there be any duty upon its export from Calcutta in a British 
ship ? — None. 

769. There would be only the transit duty payable inland? — Yes ; and if 
exported to the United Kingdom there would be a drawback of two-thirds of 
the duty; if exported to the United States, a drawback of one-third of the 
duty ; but if exported to the presidency of Madras in a foreign bottom, seven 
and a half per cent, sea export duty ; therefore Madras is on a less favourable 
footing than foreign Europe and the United States. 

770. Supposing silk sent from the Bengal presidency to Madras in a British 
ship, it would be liable to seven and a half per cent, transit duty, and eight 
per cent, import duty ? — Yes; fifteen and a half per cent, is the gross duty 
upon a British ship. 

771. Would any part of the duty be drawn back on the export of this silk 
from Madras? — None, only on exportation to the United Kingdom or to 
foreign Europe, and now within a few months, the empire of Brazil ; but no 
drawback on re-export to any port of British India or foreign Asia. 

772. Those duties are all prescribed by the printed regulations of the 
government ? — Yes, by the local governments. 

77tS. Are those duties consistent with the regulations published at Madras? 
—Those which I state are consistent. 


774. Are 
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pan}p at their house ni Leadenball-street, by the Bank of Englandi or by the 
King. In either case it might be managed with greater economy, and the 
rate of interest would be lower on a debt in England than it is on the debt 
in India. 

9Q01. What annual saving do you consider would arise from the debt being 
transferred to the management of England? — If the debt was reduced ftom 
five per cent, to four cent., I believe the saving would be about half a million 
sterling. 

S20S. State in what way the transfer of debt from India to England could 
be effected in the first place ? — By opening a loan in London, and offering 
payment of the debt according to the terms on which it was contracted, 
whether in coin in Calcutta, or by bills on London, according to the terms 
of the existing debt. 

2203. Is the interest on this debt paid chiefly in Calcutta at the present 
moment?— -The greater part of it is optional, on demand in Calcutta in the 
sicca rupee, or in London by the pound sterling. 

2204. Do you know what proportion is paid in England, and what propor- 
tion is paid in India ? — The proportion fluctuates according to the fluctuations 
in the exchange ; at present it is advantageous, and consequently the greater 
part of the interest is paid in London. 

2205. You conceive a loan might be effected by the East- India Company in 
this country, by which the debt would be transferred from India to England? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2206. How would you contemplate the payment of the dividends which 
were to be paid in Calcutta ? — By transferring the debt to London, I consider 
that the dividends would be payable in London only. 

2207 . Must you not transfer the capital from India to London in that case? 
No } the capital has been expended, it does not exist. 

2208. T)o you conceive the measure of transferring the Indian debt to 
England would tend to strengthen or weaken the connection between England 
and India ?— Undoubtedly it would strengthen the connection, as every 
other measure of good government would strengthen it : the connection can 
only be supported by good government, or by absolute force. 

2209 . Would not great inconvenience accrue by such a measure to the 
native subscribers to the Indian debt ? — None whatever ; they would have an 
offer of the money which they had subscribed, on the terms on which they sub- 
scribed it, or else a share of the debt in London, which they could sell in the 
market at the current rate of the day. 

2210. Is the amount of the native subscriptions to the Indian loan large ?— 
Several investigations have taken place, and each successive investigation 
seems to have reduced the number of native subscribers. I have heard the 
proportion stated as low as one-tenth of the debt being held by natives. 

2211. Has 
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774. Are you aware whether any estates are held in property, or on long 
leases, by British subjects in the Madras presidency ? — None. 

77^- By law, can they or not be held ? — They cannot be held by law. 

776. Do you know any instance in which they are so held ?■— Merely 
houses, but not landed property to any extent On the Malabar coast, in the 
Travancore district, there are estates held, but not under the Company's 
government : Messrs. Beaufort and Huxom hold estates under the fiction of 
the ranee of Travancore, but actually under the Company. 

777* Supposing powers were given to Europeans to hold lands under the 
Madras presidency, would capital be invested in the cultivation of the soil, 
under the existing revenue regulations ? — It would not, under the existing 
revenue system ; capital has no more business at Madras than it has at 
Morocco. 

778. Does that arise from the weight of the taxation, or the mode in 
which the taxes are levied ? — From being collected without law, or against 
law, at the will of the collectors. 

779. Bv the collectors, do you mean the natives ? — Natives and Europeans 
together, supported by the whole military force of the Company, or indeed 
of England, army and navy. Here is a very recent instance, in the rccoU 
lection of every gemleman acquainted with Indian affairs, mentioned by Mr. 
Peter, in his correspondence with me, when Mr. Thackeray was killed in 
attempting to collect the revenues, with one or tw’o other civilians and some 
military officers, as late as 18^5 ; he was killed at a fort, attempting to as- 
.suinc it, as his brother calls it in a diary I have here of his, and his hand was 
nailed on the door of the fort. It had been his boast th^t his hand had never 
been raised to his head as returning the salute of any native ; that has 
appeared in the public papers. 

780. You were acquainted with the island of Ceylon? — Yes. 

78 1. Did the goverment of Ceylon encourage or discourage European 
colonization ? — They encourage it to the utmost ; and they have recently 
published regulations offering land for the cultivation of different articles, 
declaring that these ai tides shall be held for ever free from duty. 

782. Has that been attended with a considerable increase of colonization 
in Ceylon ? — It has not. 

788. Can you state why it has not ? — These regulations are very recent, 
and the government of Ceylon, in common with the Company, sanctions 
transmission and imprisonment without corpus. 

784. That, you think, is a bar to the settlement of Europeans ? — Yes, a 
material bar. 

785. Are you acquainted with the French presidency at Pondicherry ? — 

1 am well acquainted with the whole of Pondicherry, and the district of 
Karical. There are upwards of two hundred villages in a much better state 
than the neighbouring English villages, especially the roads and public works. 

K 2 786. Are 
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84 March 1831. Hgg tj,e g^gat aBundance of money which has flowed to India in 

P. Gordon, jCtq, of the free trade conduced in any respect to afford facility to the 

ii^ast-lndia Company, in the finaticial operations of reducing the interest on 
their loan ? Every increase of trade and of prosperity of course renders it 
easier to borrow money; the greater the capital in the country is, I should 
suppose the easier it is to borrow money. 

2212. In the event of the Company being deprived of the trade to India, in 

what manner do you conceive remittances could be made by the Indian 
Cjovernment to India for the payment of the Indian debt, for political nur- 
poses ? — By bills of exchange. ^ 

2213. Would that be more advantageous than the present mode of remit- 
tance in produce? — Undoubtedly the private trade is managed more advan- 
tageously than the Company’s own commerce. 

2214'. Upon what foundation would these bills of exchange rest, and how 
could an additional quantity be obtained, seeing that from the present state 
of the trade, the demand for bills of exchange upon England has altered the 
rate of exchange unfavourably to India? — The ground on which the Com- 
pany at present takes bills of exchange, is goods actually shipped, two-thirds 
or their value ; the amount of these bills of exchange could be augmented by 
altering the rate of exchange which they demand at present, from twentv- 
^ three pence to a lower rate, according to circumstances, and relaxing in their 

other regulations concerning these bills, which are granted only on goods to 
the poi t of London, I believe warehoused with the Company. 

2215. Does not the rate of exchange betwixt India and Europe depend on 
the general demand for bills in India upon Europe, and not upon any par- 
ticular regulations of tlie East-India Company, or any other individuals 
whatever? It does, and private bills find those rates; but the Company 
fixes Its own rate at twenty-three pence, and will not deviate from it. If the 
Company put up their bills to auction, then the Company’s bills wonkl find 
thw natural rate, as His Majesty’s hills do at the various colonies, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and i\ew South Wales. 

22lG, Is that a fixed rate of the Company ? — In 1814, immediately on the 
pie^nt charter being granted, the Court of Directors sent out instructions 
to their Government in India to grant bills of exchange to private merchants, 
^king security on goods: this order was not complied with by the local 
Governmein until last year by Lord William Bentinck. 

221/, If it was the case, by the transference of the Indian debt to Eng- 
land, that the demand for bills in India upon England was augmented two 
millions per annum, would not that of necessity produce pro tanto an effect 
on the exchanger — Every bill brought into the market in its degree pro- 

exchange; but I consider that the present remittance 
of tnbute from India to England is two millions sterling actually, public^and 
private tribute. ' ■ . ^ 

2218. In 
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786 . Are Europeans permitted to hold lands there ?— Yes, they are encou- 
raged by every inducement possible. There was a proclamation lately by 
the French government, holding out premiums for the cultivation of certain 
valuable products. 

787. What has been the result of that system ? — The French, and indeed all 
the foreign European territories, are in a much better state than the English 
territory ; any person acquainted with the country, set down in it at night, 
could declare immediately whether it was the Company’s territory or not. 

788. What extent of territory do the French possess round Pondicherry? 
— It may be fifteen miles in circuit, not more. 

789 . Has it been considerably improved since the repossession of it by the 
Frenck? — Considerably ; there was a great number of coolies employed, 
when I last passed it, in making an agreeable walk by the sea-side. 

790. Are you aware of any possession by the Danes or Portuguese? — I am 
acquainted with Tranquebar, Goa, and Sadras, a Dxitch possession. 

791. What is their policy with respect to permission to Europeans to hold 
lands? — There is encouragement to Europeans ; a regular system of legisla- 
tion, an exact administration ot' justice, the same as in towns in Europe. 
One of the courts of Pondicherry contains a dozen members, and there are 
several other courts, and the police is vigilantly administered, and vigilantly 
superintended. 

79 ^. Are there many opulent native families resident in the province of 
Madura? — If any, they are very few. There is the Marea of Keelakurray, 
who is reputed rich, the zemindar of Shevagunga has extensive lands under 
his managemenl, and many of the Nattacotty Chittie merchants have the 
command of immense funds; but no class can be considered at all rich, 
excepting the officers in the immediate and actual service of the Company, 
and as soon as they are dead or lose their situations, their property is very 
soon spoiled. 

793. In what way spoiled ? — By the officers ol‘ the goverment. Wherever 
money is known to exist in the territory it is taken away. 

794. By whom ? — Whoever has money that is not actually employed in 
trade, it is taken away by the servants of the Company, by the levenue police 
of the country. 

795. In what way ?— Whoever has money keeps it buried in the interior of 
the house, anti if there is a suspicion of this, he is seized, laid hold of and 
(01 tured, lifted from the ground by his mustachios, between two peons. 

796. Do you know any instance in which this torture has been exhibited.^ — 
— I know many instances in which the kittee torture has been applied. In this 
official correspondence are two or three particular cases, one of which strikes 
my memory. 1 think it was one of the three men, whose case I referred to 
the magistrate ; I observed him with a finger double the usual thickness, 

when 
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SSI 8. In 'w^hat way is a bijl of eEcliange bought in India ?-~Tbe Company 
advance to. the merchant coin, with which the merchant purchases a cargo, 
and ^ranto to the Company bills of exchange, payable in London, on the 
security of this cargo, with the bill of lading. 

‘ 2219- The transaction is a transaction of coin in India against coin in 
England? — Coin in India against coin in England. In India the Company 
lends coin to the merchant, and in London the merchant repays coin to the 
Company. 

2220. And then the coin of each country being of a fixed standard, under 
the circumstances of the free trade, will not any demand of bills of exchange 
come to settle tliemselves finally at a regular steady rate ? — Undoubtedly, 
among private merchants; but when the Company says it will grant bills 
of exchange at a fixed rate, and at no other rate, of course that rate does 
not alter. 

2221. And whatever would be the necessity, under circumstances, of 
making large pecuniary remittances, would not it be practicable at all times 
to obtain bills of exchange finally at regular and steady rates? — It would be 
practicable, but not if the rate was determined by one party : if the bills 
were put up to auction, as by Mis Majesty in his colonies, they would find 
their natural rate. 

2222. And would not that, after a new system of remittance had been 
introduced and established, become a steady rate ? — Undoubtedly. 

2223. Is the basis of all bills of exchange from one country to the other, 
the produce of the country remitted from one country to the other ?— The 
produce and goods which are obtainable in the country. 

2224. Has not the rate of exchange a direct reference to the amount of 
the metal and the fineness of the coin in which that exchange is calculated ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2225. Then when the exchange is low, metallic money flows from India, 
and supplies the place of bills of exchange ? — The direction in which metallic 
money flows is influenced by the rate of exchange. 

222G. Is not the rate of exchange then influenced by the remittances in 
metallic money r — I consider that the remittance is influenced by the rata of 
exchange; one influences the other ; if the one country is full of money, it 
overflows to another country : the one rate is fixed, the other rate is 
variable. 

2227 . Does not the remittance of metallic money from one country to 
another operate on exchange precisely in the same manner as the remittance 
or shipment of any other commodity ; and, in that view, is not metallic 
money a commodity, and nothing else ? — Metallic money I consider as a 
commodity, and nothing else. 

2228. What is the eflPect of the purchase of the Company’s investment in 

India 
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when standing at a distance away from me, and upon inquiry as to what it 
was, 1 found it had been injured by the kittee. '1 he kittee consists of two 
pieces of stick, like a vice, tied together at its end ; it is jammed, and the foot 
stamped on it. 

797- By whose order is it inflicted ? — At the discretion of every revenue 
police peon throughout the country ; 100,000 persons, as Sir Thomas Munro 
has estimated. Sir Thomas Munro has stood by, by common report, and 
seen this kittee inflicted ; he must have seen it. This person whose finger 
struck me I sent to the magistrate Mr. Nelson, requesting hiiij to investigate 
it; from the native, I afterwards understood, that he had been sent, not by 
Mr. Bannerman, but by order of the principal magistrate to a native officer, 
and fined again. It may be necessary to state that he had been thumb-screwed 
for having worked for me, though iie was one of my own chank divers. At 
the same time, three wliole villages I understood to be thumb-screwed ; but 
here is a positive instance, whicli came under ray own inspection. I referred 
him to Mr. Nelson, the European magistrate, and he was not allowed to 
examine it; the sufferer was sent to the native officer. 

798. Did you make any representation to the government upon this parti- 
cular case? — The magistrate was the government; it was under the presi- 
dency of Madras ; he was the only magistrate in the district, 

799. Did you appeal from that magistrate to the government of Madras ? 
— I do not know whether I did or not. Here is every representation I have 
ever made to the authorities of Madras. 

800. At the time tiiat this occurred, did you make any representation to 
the government of Madras upon that particular point? — I cannot recollect, it 
is several years ago, without going into these doenments. Here is every 
representation lever made to the government of Madias, and the answ’crs I 
received ; that is, copies of them. Here is the general representation of the 
subject to Sir Thomas Munro, which caused, I believe, his journey into the 
district ; 

Xo, 1. — “ Tu the llonouniblc the (ii>voruur Cilem*ral in ('oum il, f'ort St. (jeor^n*. 

“ Ibirniifid, tiOlh May 1^20. 

Extract . — ** Further, though at the ri'sk of transmission, uhich is ecjnal to death, the 
general state of this zillah luiully calls for investigation. 1 know hnt little of it ; hut do 
not hesitate to say, that it is not ^^jverned according to law in those few points that 
have been regulatt‘d by law ; it oroans under the most <lcf»^radin^r despotism ; entirely 
in the hands of natives, unchecked, without ^e^pou^ibility, but supported with irreslsti' 
ble force. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Immediately after Sir Thomas Munro came into the Madura district, ,1 
expected a full investigation, and accordingly requested the collector to lay 
before the governor the following charges, contained in letter No. 149. Sir 
Thomas Munro did not investigate the state of the district; he returned 
again to Madras, where I again addressed him. 


Feb. J83I. 

V (tordoH^ J’jty, 
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34 March 18S1. India for remittance to Europe, on the state of the Indhm market 

„ ’r~‘ have been frequent examples of the immediate rise of an article in whaidi 
t*. uordon, JStq. Company began to trade ; for instance, cotton ran up very high indeed 
a few years since, when the Company began to remit it to Europe from 
Calcutta; other articles of course are affected in the same manner. At 
Madras the merchants were complaining extremely that a^r they had been 
# at the trouble of introducing indigo, and promoting the cultivation of it, as 

soon as it became of the slightest importance whatever, the Company inter* 
fered in the purchase of it, depriving the agency houses of their usual channel 
of remittance to this country. 

2 ^ 29 . Supposing a similar amount of articles sent from India to England 
by the free trader, would the effect you have described in the market have 
been produced ? — Certainly not : their agents would have been distributed 
throughout the country, instead of the Company’s agents at one or two fixed 
stations, who were obliged to buy a certain quantity of cotton, whatever the 
price was, to complete the investment : the free traders would have been 
scattered over a greater extent of country, and when they found one article 
rising, they would have directed their attention to other articles, which it 
was not in the power of the Company’s residents to do ; they were acting^ 
under express directions. 

2230. Would not their transactions also have been spread over a larger 
• period? — They could have delayed their remittances until the next season, 

. 2231. What effect on the Indian market has the knowledge that the 

Company’s agents are purchasing for remittance to Europe ?— Of course it 
is expected that the article will rise in the Indian market, and that it also 
may be lowered unnaturally in the London market. 

2232. What is the condition of the Indian weavers and persons connected 
with the culture and preparation of raw silk for the Company ?— I have not 
a personal knowledge on the subject, but of course 1 know it from official 
papq|M. which I have seen on the subject ; I know their condition to be that 
of persons constantly in debt, under advances to the Company, and that it is 
the system of the Company to keep them in that situation. 

2233. What manufactures of European machinery have been introduced 
ii^ India by British>born subjects of late years ?— -Several steam-eitgioes 
have been introduced for pumping out docks, making and pressing paper, 
watering the roads, boring cannon, coining money, grinding flour, and 
spinning and weaving, and printing of cotton. 

2234. Into what parts of India have these been introduced ?— -Bengal 
almost exclusively, and especially the neighbourhood of Calcutta: alsq 
sixain- vessels have been introduced. 

2235. What kind of paper is manufactured ? — Very coarse, very indiflfermrt 
and inferior. 

2236. |s that in the hands of natives or of Euiope8ns?-<-T^ J$a{^^ 

i^imionaiy 
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28 I'Vb, 1831. No. 4. — the Honourable the Governor General in Council, Fort St. George. 

— Sir: ** Ramnad, 24 Sept. 1826, 

P. Gordon. Ksq, •< I beg leave to state that the native inhabitants are subjected to the kitteeand other 
tortures ; that those tortures are frequently wantonly and unjustly applied ; that they 
are applied at the discretion of the peons ; that they are applied to collect revenue, to 
extort money, and that in June 1824, at Madura cutchery, I saw near one hundred 
village accountants in a painful posture. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

Peter Gordon.’* 

801. Did you get any answer to that letter? — None ; it is not the custom 
of the Madras government to answer complaints. 

S02, You are generally acquainted with the Madras territory.^ — With the 
southern part of it I am. 

803. State the condition of the roads and bridges in that country ?— It 
may be said there are none whatever ; none exist beyond the jurisdiction of 
the supreme court at Madras, or the town of Madras. 

804. How are the rivers generally passed? — On rude rafts of split bamboo 
and earthen pots, which are continually sinking, and sometimes by swimming 
across in an earthen pot. 

805. Are there any very extensive works for irrigation you are acquainted 
with? — None particularly deserving notice. The whole system of cultivation 
is by irrigation ; but there is no work deserving particular notice. 

806. Do you know at all what is expended by the Madras presidency in 
keeping those works in repair for irrigation? — The Board of Revenue is 
reported to have expended tlie enormous sum of ±60,000 a year on an 
average of ten years for the whole territory. 

807. Is there not a great tank for the irrigation of Ramnad ? — There is a 
large tank. 

80S. In what state is it ? — As rude as possible; a slovenly dam of mud 
across a torrent. 

809. Is that an ancient or a modern construction ? — Very ancient. 

810. Is there one at Madura? — There is a fine tank outside the city gate; 
a teppacolom. 

811. In what state of repair is it ? — It is so substantially built, that it does 
not require repair ; it is a work of nativ e construction. 

SIQ. You stated you were some time resident at Saugur Island ? — For 
three months I was. 

813. Can you give any account of the quantity of land under cultivation 
there ? — Yes, I can, by referring to memorandums published in the Calcutta 
papers. “ Saugur Island — The islets of Saugur are dreadfully unwhole- 
some ; the stream of coffee-coloured water by which the ship is surrounded 
sufficiently indicates by its tint the inundations that have supplied it.** A 
few Europeans who live in Meerzapore, a suburb of Calcutta, suffer greatly 

from 
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Miswonaiy popop factory at Serampore is the only one, I believe ; I am not 
aware of any other* ^ ^ 

93 , 97 . Are the flour-mills on an extensive scale, and are they a profitable 
concern ? They are the most extensive mills known, upwards of twenty pair 
of large stones ; it is a new undertaking, like most other new undertakinos 
considered not a profitable concern. ® 

2238. Do you allude to that at Calcutta ?— Yes, Calcutta ; the only flour- 
mill IS set up at Calcutta. ^ 


94 MarchiSSl. 
P.Qordm, Ktq. 


2239. Has the machinery for spinning cotton answered ?— It has scarcely 

commenced its operations. ^ 

2240. Was it considered likely, by intelligent persons, to answer?— 
Lookers-on, of course, considered that the prospect was not promising. 

2241. Is not the scarcity of fuel and the absence of falls of water, in the 
most populous parts of India, a serious obstacle to the establishment of 
extensive manufactories and of industry in that country ?— It is in many 
parts of the country, especially in the Carnatic, where there is neither water 
nor fuel which can be made use of for the purpose of machinery ; however 
it does not require many favourable stations to supply a larire extent of 
country. 


2242. What are the daily wages of a Hindoo, Chinese, and European 
artizan at Calcutta? — A Hindoo carpenter may be considered at Gd. per day, 
the Chinese at 2s., and the European, the lowest superintendent of carpen- 
ters, at Cs. a day. 

2243. According to this statement, the labour of a Chinese is equal to that 
of four natives of Bengal ? — It is. 

2244. And the combined skill and inspection of an European equal to 
twelve natives of Bengal ? — Yes. 

2245. .Judging from that data, do you not conceive the fixed price of 

labour in India is not low, but in reality high ? — It is generally cornered 
high in most branches ; for instance, cabinet makers for many years were 
accustomed to fix their prices by the London prices, substituting the rupee 
for a shilling ; if the price of making a chair in London was 5s., they paid in 
Calcutta five rupees. # 

2246. The rupee being of what value at that moment?— Two shillings. 

2247. Was it then actually worth 2s. ?— It was then 2s. 6d., and even 
2s. lOd. 

^48. What is the proportion, in respect of skill and labour, between an 
Indian and an English seaman r— In India, two lascars may be considered 

equal to an European } but of course in a cold climate the lascar becomes of 
no value. 

In the case of seamen, the proportion is less than in the case of 
other labourers; can you sute the reason of that ?— There is an advantage 
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from climate. My sircar said he never went near the bad water that flows 

up the salt water lake to Entallee, without sickness and head<ache.” 

Heber. 

814. Is SaUgur Island at the present moment wholesome or unwhole- 
some? — The climate of Saugur I am not inclined to consider worse than 
other parts of the unbounded shores of the Hoogly, below Calcutta. 

815. Was not it considered, before the clearing of the jungle, an unwhole- 
some spot? — It was. 

8IG. What sum of money has been expended upon it by private indivi- 
duals? — Ten lacks of rupees. 

817. Do you consider the soil of Saugur islands generally fertile or not ? — 
The soil is the richest loam to the depth of twenty feet, of inexhaustible fer- 
tility, requiring sand as much as any other manure, and retaining the water 
in tanks, which are formed cheap enough to be available for watering the 
general crops, and exposed only to evaporation and extraordinary floods : 
even there, floods may be guarded against by extraordinary high bounds. 

818. Do you know, with respect to cotton, what sort of cotton is culti- 
vated in that part of India you arc acquainted with ; is it of good quality ?— 
That of the Company’s territory, it is the worst quality that comes into the 
British market. 

819. Have the Company taken any steps to improve it? — The cotton 
produced in the islands of Seychelles and Bourbon is the finest cotton in the 
world. 

820. Have the Company taken, to your knowledge, any means to improve 
the cultivation of cotton ? — Very trifling, scarcely worth mentioning. They 
have had a few bales of seed brought to Tinnevelly, and machinery sent 
lately to Bombay. 

821. What have been the results of their attempts to improve the cotton? 
— It is at present the worst cotton grown in any part of the world, like every 
other Indian product. 

822. Are there any plantations under their own immediate management? 
— None, that lam aware of. 

823. Is not the machinery by which the cotton is now cleaned of a very 
inferior description in India ? — Very interior. 

824. Can you describe what it is ? — It is a small machine that costs six- 
pence, and cleans it very rudely indeed, turned by the hand, and with a 
very great loss of labour ; it requires no strength, but occupies the whole of 
the time of one person j it is the common Bengal gin. 

825. Does it clean it thoroughly ? — No, it requires to be cleansed by a 
bow-string, which breaks it to pieces. 

826. Have you seen the machinery now used in America? — Yes ; I saw a 
gin sent by Mr. Piddington to Saugur Island. 


2H K b. 1831. 
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8^. Does 
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24 March 1831. in division ; two lascars can be keeping watch much easier than one seaman 

can, and doing many smalt jobs ; there are not many jobs on board a ship 

P. Gordon, E$q. require main strength. 

2250. What is the condition of an Indian ship without European officers? 
— As slovenly and dirty and ill managed as possible. 

2251. Are the natives of India ever employed as steersmen or quarter- 
masters in ships navigated by Indian seamen 1 — The Christian natives of 
Manilla are especially employed as steersmen, native Portuguese also; but 
Mussulman lascars are not employed in that line. 

2252. What branches of industry, manufacture or otherwise, do you con- 
sider most natural to India in its present condition ? — Agricultural. 

2253. Has not rice been exported from India to England in the husk, of 
late years, in considerable quantities? — It has; in 1829 it had amounted to 
1,000 tons, in consequence of being better cleaned in this country by ma- 
chinery than by manual labour in India. 

2254. Do you know the freight that rice pays in the husk, in comparison 
to clean rice ?■— Double that of clean rice. 

225.5. Does it occupy double the space? — It occupies double the space. 

2256. Is not iron ore abundant in many parts of India? — I understand 
that in 1 808 the Company sent out Mr. Duncan, who had been in Russia, 
and acquainted with iron works in that country, to examine the situation of 
the iron ore in India ; he established a factory under the protection of the 
Company, at Cossimbuzar, but I believe at his death it came to nothing. I 
know that iron ore is abundant in most parts of India ; it is worked by the 
natives, especially at Salem. 

2257- Do you happen to know whether the iron ore is found in conjunc- 
tion with coal in India ? — Except from Mr. Bracker, I never heard of that 
coincidence. 

What is the quality and price of Indian iron compared with British 
iroSt or Swedish ? — At Ramnad it is sold at a higher price than British or 
Swedish iron ; it is more pliable, but I understand there is a great waste in 
the working of it, which renders it pliable and adapted to many purposes for 
thlf|.natives, but it is expensive 
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8^. Does that do its work effectually ?-— It was not at work, but it is a 
better machine than the others are. In Bengal I have seen models of mills 
‘ and other gins, that save an immense deal of labour. 

828. What would be the cost of that machine in fitting it up ? — A very few 
pounds ; five pounds at the utmost. 

829. Have not the natives a great prejudice against using any of that ma- 
chinery ? — None that 1 am aware of, not even for grinding their own flour. 
At present the Hindoos buy flour from the strand mills in Calcutta, where it 
is ground by steam macliinery. 

830. What is produced on the estate you have mentioned as belonging to 
Messrs. Beaufort and Company, at Travancore ? — The first object was the 
naturalization and cultivation of cinnamon: they procured seeds and plants 
from the island of Ceylon, and engaged cinnamon cultivators. 

831. Has it succeded F — It has only been a few years in progress, and I 
have not heard of it for the last three years. 

832. Do they grow pepper? — I cannot say, particularly. I am aware they 
have tried every thing that held out the chance of cultivation ; they seiit; to 
me respecting cliaya root and cotton. 

833. That estate is considered to have succeeded as far as it has gone? — 
I cannot say; it is a large estate, and not improved. It being under the 
native government, they have no certain tenure ; they are assured that the 
taxes and rent shall not he raised ; but whenever the Uatiee pleases to change 
her mind, or is persuaded by any of her allies to do so, they may be assessed 
without any appeal, 'fhe existence of their property depends upon the will 
of the Company’s resident at Travancore. 

834. Who is the Bailee’s dewan at present? — 1 do not know. The resi- 
dent was a military olliccr, lately appointed. 

835. is not the quality of the cotton of Tinnevelly remarkably good.^ — 
Compared with other Indian cottons, it is the best, except Seychelles and 
Bourbon. 

83t). Does not it admit of very extensive cultivation ? — 1 believe it can be 
extendeil considerably, and improved consideiahly . There is a positive 
proof’tliat tlie general quality of the Tinnevelly cotton can be improved; 
that which is cultivated by Mr. Iluglics on his own land is better than the 
rest. 

837. Du yuu know the price it sells for here : — No, I cannot speak to that 
rightly ; it lias varied of late. 

838. ])o you know it has been sold as high as l5, whereas other Indian 
cottons are selling as low 4r/. or 5ci. ? — I do not know that, but I have 
always understood it fetched a much better price. It is prepared under his 
own inspection and daily observ ation of the cleaning of it, and is sent to his 
agent in London. 


839. How 
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Jovisy 14 “ die Aprilia, 1831 . 

Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


WILLIAM WILDEY, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2259. Yov arc Captain and Paymaster in His Majesty’s army ? I am. 

2260. Have you served in the East-Indies ? — I have. 

22G1. In what part : — Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, the Deccan, and Cutch, 
are the principal parts of India I have served in. I have visited Calcutta, 
and most of the foreign stations of India. 

2262. \Vhen did you go to India first, and when did you return ?—I went 
to India first in ISOf ; I have been three times to India, serving in different 
regiments, and the last time I returned from that country was in 1827. 

2263. Have you made the country of Cutch the object of study with re- 
ference to its soil and productions ? — I have. 

2264. What has been the nature of your researches? — Principally the ores 
of Cutch, and the coal-mine } I think in most parts of Cutch coal would be 
round 111 abundance. 

2265. How is it situated ? — The mine which has been worked by the order 
of the Bombay Government is situated about three miles from Bhooj, on the 
banks of a ravine ; it has not been worked to any extent in consequence of 
our force being removed from that country. 

22G6. Have you made any experiments on the Cutch coal ? — 1 have made 
several experiments. 

2267. What was the result? — I found them satisfactory beyond my n^t 

sanguine hopes. ^ 

2268 . As compared with what '—As compared with English coal. There 
IS a coal in Bengal called the Burdwan coal, but I never had an opportunity 
of comparing it with that coal. 

2269. Ilow is it as compared with l'.-nglish coal ?—— It ignites quicker, and 
from the superior quality of the gas it contains I considered that it would 
answer for steam-machinery better than what is generally used in this 
country, and in India. In fact, its bitumen is .so pure that it would not in- 
crust the flues of the steam-engines like British coal : it burns to a white ash 
like the Kennet coal. 

2270. Is it of rapid combustion ? — It is rather so, but not so rapid as to ex- 
haust Itself in a very short space of time. 

2271. Have you brought any samples of it with you?— I have. 

2 D 2 2272. Has 
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839. How long did you reside in Indi^? — In 1810 I first proceeded there. 28 Feb. I8SI. 

840. Did any of your relations reside there at that time ? — They did ; I p 

went out in company with a cousin. ^ 

841. Your father? — My father had been in India before me 5 he died in 
1805. 

842. Some of your brothers were resident there ? — Not at that time. A 
cousin was resident there, with whom I went out in the same ship : he went 
out with my father, and was several years sailing about with my father. 

843. Did you go out with a license from the Company, or by an invitation 
from your father ? — My father was dead. 

844. You had a license from the Company ? — No, I had not; 1 never had 
a license. One was offered to me by Lestock Wilson, Esq. member of a 
house in the Old Jewry ; but I was told in the same breath (I believe the 
gentleman was a Director at that time) that it was not at ail necessary. I 
never found it necessary, and was never asked for it during twenty years I 
have navigated in India. 

845. You went out as a mariner? — I went as fourth mate of the Fort 
William. 

846. How many years did you exercise the profession of mariner exclu- 
sively, without any commercial pursuit ?~Untii I entered into contracts with 
the Company’s government at Madras. 

847. Were you then trading on your own account, or as the agent of 
other parties? — Joint account; partner with the house of Scott and Co. of 
Calcutta, as far as regarded the transactions under my own management. 

848. That was the commencement of your commercial life? — No; a 
mariner ora mate of a ship is generally concerned more or less in trade ; and 
before that I had owned part of a vessel and cargo in the trade of Calcutta. 

849. Your first contract with government was in 1824? — The first con- 
tract I remember forming was in 1824. In 1823 I had charge of the con- 
tracts that were formed ; the correspondence begins with Rous Peter, Esq. 
collector of Ramnad, under the date of 29th May 1823. 

850. Your lease was merely that of the chank fishery ? — I had leases of the 
chank fishery and of the chaya-root farms of Ramnad, and of the Tinnevelly 
chank fishery. 

851. Immediately, or very soon after you went to reside at Ramnad, you 
were engaged in a correspondence with the collector? — Immediately 1 went 
to reside at Ramnad I was engaged in a correspondence with the collector 
of the Madura zillah. 

852. That correspondence was conducted in a respectful manner on your 
part, and civilly upon his part, was not it?— Here is the whole correspon- 
dence, every letter that ever passed between us or any of the authorities of 
Madras. 

L 853. Did 
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Has it been used in the public works at Bombay ? — It has never 
been used in any of the public works of Bombay, but an experiment has 
been made on it. 

Q273. At what distance is it from Bombay ? — Cutch is about three degrees 
by sea from Bombay ; Bhooj, where the mine is, about thirty miies from the 
sea. 

2274. Is there any water-carriage ? — It could be brought by water pro- 
bably during the monsoon, because at that period the river would be more 
navigable. 

2275. What is the latitude and longitude of Bhooj ? — The latitude about 
32°, and the longitude about 69°. It is bounded by the Indus on the north- 
west, and the Gulph of Cutch on the south-east. 

2276. Have you made any report of the result of your researches to the 
Bombay Government ? — I made a report to the Bombay Government in the 
year 1826. 

2277. Have you a copy of that, report ? — I have {producing the same). 
The report was founded upon a communication I made to the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Newnham, in consequence of which I was desired to make a report 
to the Government by the request of Mr. Elphinstone, the then governor of 
that Presidency. Mr. Newnham’s letter bearing date the 18th of May 1826. 
I shortly afterwards received a communication dated from Bombay Castle, 
cpmmunicating to me the Governor in Council’s thanks for the report I for- 
warded to the Government upon the coal mine. 

2278. Did you hear any thing further upon that subject from the Bombay 
Government? — Nothing further. 

2279. Had you any communication with the Court of Directors after you 
returned ? — None whatever. 1 made a private communication to one or two 
of the Directors, but no public communication to the East-India Company. 
I received a private letter from Mr. Henry Alexander, one of the Directors, 
stiiBng it as his opinion, that unless it had been strongly recommended by the 
Bombay Government, the Company would not work the mine. 

2280. Was your attention drawn to any other productions of Cutch ?— Of 
^on ore, particularly copper, sulphur, towards the alum which is made in 
^utch in considerable quantities, and also the wool of the Cutch sheep, 
which is particularly long in staple, though not fine ; it is principally exported 
to Persia to make carpets with. 

2281. Of what quality is the iron ? — Extremely fine ; I have made experi- 
ments on it in this country, and found its ore to possess about twenty-two per 
cent, of iron. It has been assayed in London : here is the proof from the 
Assay-office, which bears out my experiments. 

2282. What proportion does that bear to common iron ore ?— >1 should 
think from ten to twelve per cent, more than common iron ore. The ore of 
Cutch is found mostly upon the surface } the natives gather it in baskets and 

throw 
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859. Did you complain of any ekactioii of duty on hia pint ?-^ Frequently 
I complainecl of exactions of duties* 

854. What answers did you receive to those complaints ?-^They are cdn- 
ttitied in these documents. 

855. What answers were they ? — Various ; they are contained here. 

856. Were they satisfactory, or otherwise? — Always very unsatisfactory, 
totally unsatisfactory. 

857. On what ground did you consider them unsatisfactory ? — My opinions 
of them are statecfin these documents, to which 1 bCg to reter. 

858. Did he not state the authority upon which all his exactions were 
made ? — He did not. 

859. In no instance? — -In few, if any instances; 1 do not remember any 
specific instance in which be did. Those bills that were paid, those demands 
that were complied with, there of course I admitted the authority. 

860. Did he ever charge you with having removed any of those articles 
without paying the duty which you were bound to pay ? — He did. 

861. He charged you with the offence commonly known by the name of 
smuggling ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

862. Were your goods seized at any time ?~Frequently. 

863. On the ground of your having evaded the duties ?— And several 
parcels yet continue under seizure. 

864. Upon the ground of your having evaded the duty ?— The whole cor- 
respondence is here contained.) 

865. Was that the ground ? — No ; that I would not pay the duties, but 
not evading the duties. I had sent on different routes waggon loads and 
cargoes of goods, and I would not pay the duties that were perfectly illegal. 

866. On what ground did you resist the payment? — On various grounds, 
according to the circumstances, because the demands were illegal and against 
law. 

867. That he had no right to exact any duty, or that it was a surcharge ? 
—-This is the first reference I made to tne government of Madras (Letter 
No. 1, to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George, dated 
Ramnad, 23d May 1825) ; the local correspondence had been going on sonrte 
time. 

868. Did you resist the payment of the duty because it was illegal and 
unauthorizea, or because of the rate of duty ? — ^The great cause of com- 
plaint was, the law says, No duty shall be received except at the established 
choukies;’* but at other places, unauthorized choukies, duties were demanded. 

869. What law do you refer to ? — The Madras government regulations of 
1812 . 

870. Did you, or did you not, on any occasion in 1826, remove a quantity 

of 
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throw it into the furnace ; it runs out shortl^y afterwards in a liquid state ; 
furnaces are working night and day ; they cast cannon in Cutch. 

2283. What fuel do they use ?-— Mostly charcoal } though they must have 
abundance of coal they are wholly unacquainted with its use. 

2284. Do you know the quality of the Swedish ore?— Not in the form of 
ore, but I have seen Swedish iron in this country. 

2285. Can you make steel of the Cutch ore ? — Yes : steel is made in Cutch: 
it is the finest steel probably in India. In fact, the natives of Cutch make 
steel chain armour, sabres, pikes, and various sharp-edged tools } they are 
the best blacksmiths in Asia ; their horseshoes are particularly fine, the iron 
being more malleable and soft, and not so likely to break. 1 have heard the 
veterinary surgeon of the 4th Dragoons say that they are the finest shoes he 
ever saw, and far preferable to those made in England. 

2286. You belonged to the 4th Dragoons in India, did you not ? — I did. 

2287. Do you suppose that if encouragement were given by the govern- 
ment the coal-mines and iron-mines might be wrought with great advantage ? 
—I have no doubt about it. 

2288. Would there be any difficulty in obtaining permission of the Cutch 
Government ? — I am not aware of that. The country is under a regency, 
consisting, I believe, of Major Pottinger, Mr. Walter, and a native j how far 
permission would be given to Europeans to locate in Cutch I know not. 

2289. Was there any difficulty contemplated in that quarter ? — None that 
I am aware of, as 1 made no application to the regency. 

2290. You have mentioned a letter which you received from Mr. 
Newnham, and a report which you made in consequence to the Bombay 
government ; will you have the goodness to read them ? 

[ The witness read the same, as follows: ] 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Chief Secretary Newnham to Captain Wildey, dated 

Bombay, 18th May, 182(). 

My Dear Sir : 

A pressure of other matter has prevented an earlier acknowledgment of your letter, 
which, with the sample of coal, came at a very auspicious moment ; just as orders 
were received from the Court of Directors in England, desiring that the sources of coal 
in this country might be examined, to know the extent in which tliey might bo depended 
upon for steam navigation. I lost no time therefore in Icwing your letter and spe- 
cimens privately before the board at the first meeting of council ; and they were 
looked upon with as much interest as is usually done by people not conversant with the 
arcana of such matters. Mr, Eilphinstone desired me, however, to say, that any 
report which you can at your leisure draw up on the subject of ilie Cutch coal will 
be most acceptable at head quarters ; I shall hope, therefore, to hear further from 
you on the subject. 

(Signed) William Newnham, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Copy 


14 April 1881. 
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o£ cbaya root without of the duty to Govemuieot ?-*-I was con- 29 Eeb. issh 

stantly removing loads of chaya root, and there were frequent complaints 

about it. The one I suppose that is alluded to was in a schooner* Gordotty Lnq, 

871. Did you on any occasion, in 18^6, send away a quantity of chaya 
root without the payment of duty? — No, I did not, positively at no period, 
either in 1826 or any other period. 

87^. Are the Committee to understand you never did send away chaya 
root from the district without paying the duty ? — I never did ; I never 
attempted it nor desired it. I have always paid the legal duty, and more 
than the legal duty. 

87s. Was any of your chaya root seized ? — I have mentioned various loads 
are under seizure, but none have been brought to trial. I have invited trial, 
but been requested to remove loads of chaya root, and I would not. 

874*. Were they seized on the ground of your not having paid the duty ?— 

Here are the particulars, and the whole correspondence. 

875. Answer the question shortly ? — Illegal duties were demanded and 
refused. 

876. Upon what authority did you pronounce the duty illegal ? — I con- 
sider legal only those authorized by the printed regulations of the Madras 
government. 

877. Is the Committee to understand that those duties were beyond the 
rates specified in the regulations ?— Quite against the regulations. 1 believe 
in every case, and every demand I resisted was eventually abandoned by the 
Madras government and tlie local government. What 1 was not allowed to do 
at one time, I was always allowed to do afterwards. 1 was even allowed, 
and the order is contained here from Mr. Peter, that my boats and goods 
should not be detained on any pretence, on any part of the territory, but 
that they should pass free. 

878. Did you continue to be the agent of Messrs. Scott and Company 
during the whole of your residence in India, till you came home?— I did. 

879. You were not invited by them to leave Madura, and come to Madras 
in 1827? — In 1826, by Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company, my agents. I was 
the attorney of Messrs. Scott and Company on the Coromandel coast, and 
their partners in these concerns. References were made by me to Messrs. 

Arbuthnot and Company, who negociated with the Madras government, and 
requested me to come up and explain, which I considered to be a summons 
from the government, and instantly obeyed it, under the idea that it was a 
summons from the government, which it proved to be. 

880. Was not the ground of their calling you to Madras, the offensive cor- 
respondence that had taken place between you and the collector at Madura 1 
— -1 suspected it was, but had no ground for proof until Rous Peter, Esquire, 
s^d to me, in 1828, when a prisoner before him, you may not be in these 
districts j formerly you were removed by the order of government.*’ 

. L 2 881. You 
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Copy of a report on the Catch Coal-mine, made by request of the Honourable 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, % William Wildey, Paymaster 
4th Light Dragoons ; dated Kaira; Jime 1826. 

The coal-mine of Cutch lies on the right bank of a large rayine, through which runs 
a small stream of water, distant from the entrance pf the mine ei^ht or nine ya^s, and 
about hve feet below its level The mine has been worked in the usual method of 

coal in a direct line nearly twenty-two yards, dippim? 
gradually across the face of the mine, and varying in thickness from fourteen to seven-- 
teen mches ; the level then takes a turn to the right, and inclines in that direction about 
three yards, when it resumes its original direction by a turn to the left, which it conti- 
nued six or seven yards farther in, when the miners were withdrawn. The different 
stratums through which the level has been driven, are those most commonly atten- 
dant on coal-mines, but other stratums, pyrites, and various other appearance of 
ores, fully indicate that coal is not the only valuable which will be discovered in it. 

The coal of the Bhooj mine I conceive to belong to the class of ampelites, as nearer 
approaching those of that species in quality and specific gravity ; at the same time it 
partakes of the qualities both of the Kennet and Jet coal in its combustible properties, 
and will be found to answer every purpose either for the forge or steam-engine. As far 
as my judgment serves me, and under all the disadvantages I had in making my experi- 
ments on the coal of the mine, I conceive that there are different classes of coal m it 
and that a still more superior quality than the specimen which I had the honour of 
forwarding to Government through the Chief Secretary, will, on sinking* a shaft, be 
discovered. The best coal of the mine I consider to contain, charcoal seventy percent 
bitumen twenty per cent., sulphur five per cent., iron three per cent., and calcareous 
earths two per cent. The second sort, charcoal sixty, bitumen fifteen, oxyd of iron 
nine, earths ten, sulphur four, hydrogen and carbon acids two per cent. 

I have also observed, on examining the coal heaped for cartage to Mandavie, that 
there was a great proportion of it resembling the Welch culm and Kilkenny coal I 
have observed in the Bombay Courier of the 25th of March last a statement of'the 
experiments tried at Bombay on the Cutch coal. I am induced to notice that part of 
the letter signed ” yf Friend,” as regards the failure of the ci>al, and its combustible 
properties, for two important reasons; as the writer of this letter states that the 
specimens which have been obtained under the operations which have been lately 
instituted, and which have been forwarded to the Presidency, do not, we understand 
give such encouragement to persevere, as on trial the Cutch coal has been found to 
u power, as a combustible body, possessed by common 

Lnglish coal. Now with regard to the specimens forwarded to the Presidency, I bee- 
leave to state they we^ of the most inferior quality, and not the same coal as now 
worked m the mine. The coal ot which those experiments were tried at Bombay was 
frotri a stratuni which drove across the face of the mine from its first workiiie. and 
continued dipping gradua ly to nearly where the fourteenth couples which support the 
timbers of the roof are placed. I am happy that it lies in my power to sUtte this, 
because, oil my first visiting the coal-mine the miners had only driven their level twenty- 
two yards, and no coal had been sent to Bombay beyond fifteen yards, working from 
the mouth of the adit ; their working of the seven yards farther into the face ot the 
mine, on ray first examining it, was then lying ready for cartage to Mandavie : Conse- 
quently as the best coal was not discovered till the miners had driven their level nearly 
twenty-five yards, the experiments of the best coal are still unknown at the Presidency, 
l am Willing, however, to admit, that the trial at the Presidency was good and such as 
sta^d, that the combustible properties of the coal with which it is made only contained 
mtie w more man half the power, ^ a combustible body> possessed by common 
biiiglish coal What a consideration is this, that the worst description of coal found 

^ in 
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881. You were absent a year at Madras^ and then returned to Ramnad, 
did not you? — From Madras I -went to Ceylon. 

88^. You were absent for a year, and returned after a year to Ramnad ? 
1 was absent from Ramnad nearly a year, and then returned to Ramnad. 

883. What time was it? — Christmas 18^7, I returned to Ramnad. 

SSI*. Were you then, or not, called upon for your license by the collector, 
upon your return to Ramnad? — On the 27 th of November 18^, I returned 
to Ramnad ; on the 4th of December 1827, I addressed a note to the sub-col- 
lector of Madura ; on the 28th of December 1827, I wrote the following 
letter to the magistrate of the zillah Madura. 

885. Were you called upon for your license by the authorities at Madura ? 
— This will state it. 

886. Were you or not called upon to produce your license for residing at 
Madura ? — He demands my passport ; he says, he is come as a police officer, 
and demands my passport ; 1 was not asked for a license ; a license and 
passport are materially diderent things. 

887* What is the difference between a license and a passport ? — A license 
is a document obtained in England, which I never had any occasion for. 

888. You are aware they are granted by the government there? — There 
are frequent instructions from the honourable Court of Directors to the go- 
vernments in India, forbidding them to grant any license of residence. A 
license of residence in Indiais necessarily and properly only granted by the 
Directors or the Board of Control, but a license to reside in the presidency 
ten miles in the interior, is granted by the local governor. 

889. Were you or not, in fact, asked for the authority under which you 
resided, and refused to produce it ? — On Christmas day a Tamul officer, a 
police officer of the district, paid his Christmas respects to the family in which 
I was, and ornamented them with garlands of flowers, which is customary ; 
on the 28th of December he sent a message to me that he would wait on me, 
and pay his respects to me. I expected a Christmas visit which I did not 
wish to receive, and I sent word back, 1 would not receive him ; that I was 
passing shortly through the district, and was not prepared to receive him. He 
then intruded himself as a visitor to me, after having been refused ; he with 
much noise says, “ he is corneas a police officer, and demands my passport.’* 
He first came as a visitor, and when I would not receive him, he came as a 
police officer. 1 was residing there ; I was not travelling. 

890. Did you produce a passport ? — No more than I should at present. 

891. You were apprehended in consequence, w'ere you not? — I made a 
statement to the magistrate of Madura, and the reply was, from the joint 
magistrate, “ The ameena has received my orders to require from you to 
state by what authority you are now in these districts.** The one demanded 
an authority for passing through the district, and the other for residing in 
the district. 

892. You 
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in the nuns s^uld on trial b® found to contain half the properties of combustion 
that coal sent ihot fiinmand possesses : this simple fact must alone argue in favour of a 
nune just opened, and worked under all the disadvantages of the coal being exposed 
for many weels to the dews of Cutch at night, and the sun by day, ere U reaches the 
Presmmcy; that alone w^d be sufficient to destroy its best properties. Having 
^ated much on the infenorcoaI» I will now say a few words on the best quality to 
me period of my lart inspecting the mine, which was the day after the miners were witlK' 
drawn, ^d which I feel aMiired will not admit for a moment a doubt or prejud* 
against its combustible qualities. * 


I had express^ a wish to my friend Colonel Dyson of making a party to the coal- 
mine; and my first visit was with him. Colonel Mitford, Captain Capon, and several 
other officers, to a pic-mr. After breakfast we proceeded to examine the mine, and 
then looked at the coals that were heaped ready for cartage to Mandavie. On closely 
examining the heap I was satisfied that coal was not the only valuable production 
that would be discovered m the mine, in consequence of which I paid freciuent visits, 
and made several experiments, the result of which have partly been laid before you. 
liut to return to the pic nic ; I proposed that our dinner should be dressiHl by a coal 
hre, and I undertook the superintendence of it. A few baskets of coal from the heap 
were brought up, and the fire made, which burnt in the clearest manner, and pre- 
cisely with the same flame and appearance of the finest quality of Rennet coal in 
^ngJand. 1 had some little difficulty in regulating the heat for the eoiintry oven, 
tr^i the fierceness of the fire ; but by moving it nearer or farther from tlie fire at 
dmerent times, I was successful enough in the baking, and I cannot speak too highly 
m tavour of the coal-fire for boiling, roasting, and broiling. The novelty of dressing 
a dinner by a coal fire in India afforded us the highest delight and gratification, 
inis tnal led mo to make otlier experiments to ascertain its coinbustiUe qualities, 
and also the proportions of its composition, from which I conceive the best coal 
of the mine superior to the English coal, and the secondary nearly composed of the same 
qualities as the "" common pit,*’ the honey,” the “ slate,” the bitumen,”the sea,” 
•and the caking coal, the whole of which belong to the same species, and mostly 
used in steam-engines, and seldom varying from fifty to sixty per cent, of charcoaL 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, of bitumen, the remaining parts consisting of oxyd 
ot iron acidulous water, calcareous earths, and such other substances as arc generally 
met with in coal-mines. I had nearly forgotten to state one imjiortant circumstance con- 
nected with the pic-nic, namely, the fire by which the dinner was dressed wai 
made m the open air, merely a few stones making the back anil sides of the fire- 
place, and wholly unprotected from the sun either by tree or hedge. Now how 
far En^ish coal would have stood this test would be an experiment worth know- 
ing. Having thus confidently spoken of the combustible properties of the Cutch 
coal, 1 will now make a few observations ou the quality of its smoke, which, 
in me pre^nt era of scientific knowledge and invention, ought not to be over- 
looked, as I consider it much superior in quality and specific gravity to the smoko or 
gas from coals generally used for any purpose in England, and would not require that 
process of purification which the English coal undergoes to procure gas, being in itself 
extremely pure ; and from my experiments, I have no doubt, would be found highly 
va jmble for every purpose which gas is at this present moment used in almost every 
part of Europe. I'rom the purity of the gas the Cutch coal could not fail to be of 
utmost importance in steam-navigation, as it would in a great measure increase 
tne n^t of me fire by consuming its own smoke, and would not foul the flues by 
incr^taUon, m the same manner as the smoke from a coal-fire on board a steam-vessel. 

1 wui now add a few remarks on the method which the mine has hitherto been 
worked, and also of the difiScuIties which are likely to arise from its locality, situated 
as It is nearly m the bed of a large river, which, on the increase of the water in the 

monsoon 
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89^ You were apprehended in consequence ? — Peons were put over me ; 
but I have been making application to know why 1 was apprehended, to his 
Majesty Justice of the Peace, to the local governments, to the supreme 
government, and to the Court of Directors; but I have not yet got any an- 
swer, and I have never yet seen the warrant. 

893. How long did yOii remain under the surveillance of the peons? — 
** Madura, Sunday noon, March the 2d, 1828. A passport to Ramnadporam 
is just now handed to me.** 

894. How long were you detained? — Two months it is. lam desirous 
of referring to official documents : it was handed to me after repeated appli- 
cations. 

895. That was at the close of your confinement ? — That was the only 
means by which I could leave the place to which I had been marched. 

896. State the precise period of your confinement ? — From the 28th of 
December to the 2d of March. 

897. Did you, or not, receive a summons from the magistrate before you 
were placed under any restraint ? — I did not receive any summons of any 
description, or any notice or notification of any kind ; no message or com- 
munication from any magistrate or person. 

898. Are you quite sure of it ? — No communication whatever from any 
magistrate until my communication to him that I was a prisoner, though 1 
had been a month on the coast. 

899. Did you, or did you not, receive any communication from a ma- 
gistrate ; did you not receive a written document of any kind under the 
authority of a magistrate, before your arrest? — The first communication was 
the joint magistrate's letter of the 29th of December, in reply to the letter I 
sent informing him I was arrested. 

900. That was explaining the ground of your confinement. You are sure 
you did not receive any written document, or indorse it with your signature 
or initials ? — This reply is the first document I received for about a year from 
ray departure, until a month after my return to the coast ; there had been 
no communication between the Madura authorities and myself for about a 
year after 1 had first left in October 182G. 

901. Were you brought before a magistrate on any occasion during your 
arrest or before it ? — I was marched to Madura, a distance of about sixty 
miles, by armed natives, and then taken before his Majesty's justice of the 
peace, Rous Peter, Esq. 

902. What day was it? — The 7th of January 1828. 

903. That was after you had been a month in confinement ? — No, eleven 
days, when James Taylor, Esq., now a member of the council at Madras, 
was present, together with several other English gentlemen. 

904. Were any questions put to you on that occasion? — Mr. Oakes, 

assistant 
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monsoon^ will in all probability wash away the couples which support the timbers of 
the roof, or, by bursting the gallery altogether, thereby rendering the mine unfit 
to work for a considerable length of time. A long and laborious work was con- 
tinued in driving the present level, which might have been saved by sinking a shaft, 
and working by intersections, as the different strat^ins were found, which might easily 
have been accomplished by the use of the worked by bullocks, 

f until a satisfactory trial had been made whethe^^^%t(ki of sufficient importance 

to render the aid of British miners and ^ As it is well known 

that a horizontal level cannot be driven to afijj^^fl^at d&tance, neither can a single 
shaft, not communicating by one level to anoth^^ Be sunk to any considerable depth, 
without some contrivance for procuring currents of air, to make up the deficiency 
oxygen, which is so rapidly consumed by respiration, combustion, &c. , to the want of 
which may be attributed the many dreadful effects of the gases so frequently occuring 
from fire-damp, choke-damp, and otlier incidents too common in mining ; it is therefore 
most essential that every precaution should be taken to protect the miners by the use 
of safety-lamps, &c., as well as procuring them free ventilation, which can only be 
complete by cither sinking other shafts, or by air-pipes to the surface itself. To 
carry on all the process of mining requires the combination of much skill in the various 
branches of engineering, and it is also the essential part of the miner’s art to distinguish 
and select the most advantageous spots for breaking ground, where he may not be 
opposed by streams of water, by unwholesome air, or oe cramped for room. Having 
now stated my opinion, as far as my observations and judgment permit me, on the 
Cutch coal, and the working of the mine, it is needless to quote as to the general 
principles of mining, which seldom deviate from those practised in the coal-mines of 
England. But where the want of machinery, the difficulty of procuring timber, the 
locality of the Cutch coal-mine, and other obstacles and difficulties intervene, it may 
be requisite to deviate from the beaten track to obviate such difficulties, under what- 
ever ciraimstances they may present themselves. It is therefore for the consideration 
of* Go'^ernment to decide how far it may be advisable to continue the working of the 
mine by the best means that can be adopted on the spot, or to send to Europe for 
scientific miners and machinery. It however may be worth the attention of Govern- 
ment to cause research to be made in Cutch, in the hope of discovering coal at a 
much nearer point of shipment, and I have no hesitation in saying that I think it 
would be attended with success ; but in the event of its failure, I think the cartage of 
the coal froni the Bhom mine may be rendered much easier and less expensive by con- 
structing railways. From the general observations I have made in Cutch, I firmly 
believe, from the various volcanic irruptions, and the many revolutions of natiu*e which 
that country seems to have undergone, that almost every production of mineral would 
be found embowelled in its earths, I therefore hope and trust that, under the present 
Government of Bombay, every exertion will be persevered in in making research, the 
result of which may be the first step towards placing that Presidency in the highest 
point of view, independent of her present great commercial interests, and the advan- 
tages her TDort must derive from her local situation, in the event of a communication 
with the Mediterranean and Europe by steam navigation, as well as to every port of 
Foreign and British India. 


No. 
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No. 1322 of 1826 . 

Paymaster of His Majesty’s 4th DragoJnT^* 

.hi T'^p* '“I. “1‘dito 

aureM « Mr. Cnief SeiMtary Newnham, and to return to vou the thank* //Ik. 

forwarded to Government oh the coal-mine in Cutch, and for the public snir^^S! 
induced you to undertake so useful an inquiry. ^ P‘"* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

\ our most obedient humble servant, 

^ 3 ™Juiv^ 826 *^’ D* Grkknhju, 

^ Acting Secretary to Governments 


2291. You have spoken of Cutch wool ; to what extent could it be 

quantity. I should think, as a flock of sheep to any ex- 
tent might be procured in Cutch. ^ 

2292. At what price a head?— I should think from Ss. to 3s. 6d. would be 

U)e price of the finest sheep in Cutch. ■ 

2293. To what purposes would it be applicable in this country ? I have 

shewn a sample of it to a gentleman conversant with the wool-trade in Lon- 
Ion. i‘e has. stated to me that wool of that sort has been very much 

Id t Though not particularly fine, it is a long^ staple, 

and would make excellent blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles. ^ 

2294.. Is the fleece large ?— It is nearly the size of the sheep of this 

2295. What is about the average weight?— I should think about four 
pounds and a half to five pounds. The wool is particularly long in staple, 

as in°E^g*la£d°*^ *** ®^® 


^96. Did you in that country meet with many European cotton manu. 
to^KaSi^"”^^*’ *" ® ^*’® ^ P®*®®** through from Bhooj 


^d® *‘’® »«tive8?--Yes, much worn by the 

natives, and particularly sought after. ^ 


jm. Do they use any British woollens ?— They use British woollen cloths; 
out 1 have seen horse-cloths and dulees made from the wool in Cutch. 


f*rS.' 5'‘^ir“ “®® manufactures .»- 1 have seen British manu- 

iml Sr!f°C * L woollen and dotton. I have seen British mualins 

and British shawls worn by natives ; I have also seen the natives givp a 

£ . Wa r"* ‘^® **’“•** ‘his country, even at Mandavie, which 

IS a large dep6t for shawls from the Persian Gulf. 

* E 2300. Do 
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915. You stated ybn wore etigaged in the chank fishery on that part of 
the coast ? — Yes. 

916. Were you so engaged witli the knowledge of the government? — 
Under the aiitnority of the government, by a contract with the government. 

917‘ Under those circumstances, did you conceive it necessary to have 
any other license to reside at Ramnad ? — No, nor do I conceive it neces- 
sary : it is in my power to return to India as freely as to Liverpool. 

918^re you at the present moment the renter of this fishery ? — At the 
time I left India : the lease of Tinnevelly was ours until 12th July 1830. 

919. At the time of your arrest you were the renter of the fishery under 
the government ?— Yes, until the moment of my departure from Calcutta, on 
the 15th June 1830. 

920. You stated, you invited a trial upon the litigated points between you 
and the collector ? — Yes. 

921. How ? — By letter. I offered to deposit the amount of every demand 
made upon me in the supreme court of Madras. 

922. To whom did you make that offer ? — Both to the collector and the 
Board of Revenue. 

923. You have stated, the duties demanded of you were illegal duties ; 
were any duties payable upon the export of those chank shells ? — There 
never was any dispute concerning the chank duties ; it was concerning 
other articles. Duties were chargeable upon the chank shells, and always 
paid. 

924. To what articles did your answer refer ? — The first was on the import 
of British iron, that was the origin of the dispute : sixteen per cent, on 
the invoice value of British iron was demanded and insisted on by the native 
servants of the Company, 

925. You resisted the payment of that duty ? — ^Yes. 

926. Does it appear upon the Madras regulations that any duty is payable 
upon British iron into Madura? — Quite the contrary j by the express law it 
is exempt 

927. Does not the Act of Parliament prevent the granting a license to 
Europeans to reside in India by authorities at the different presidencies ?— I 
am not aware that Parliament has deprived the Indian government of the 
right of licensing Europeans to reside in India ^ but the iJirectors have con- 
stantly forbidden them to do so. 

928. Was there any other point, except that of the duty upon iron, on 
which you had a difference with the collector? — Several otners, concerning 
the duties inland, and the sea-duties on chaya root, and the valuation on the 
tariff: it was overvalued three times its amount ; and almost if not every 
point that came into dispute was given up by the government. 
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2800. Do you conceive the district of Cutch to be capable of much im- 
provement if capital were employed upon it ? — ^Yes, I have never seen a 
.country where I think there is so fine a field as Cutch for British emigration 
and capital ; in fact, bad I not been a Paymaster in the King's service, I 
would have remained in Cutch as a resident j that is, could I have (d)tained 
p||jnission and a grant of land. 

2301. What is the extent of the district of Cutch ?— It may be about one 
degree wide, north and south, and about two degrees long, east and west. 

2302. Is it a populous district ?— Yes it is, ia some parts; some of the 
villages are very large ; Bhooj, which is the principal city, has an immense 
population. 

2303. Are the natives an industrious race? — They are particularly so, 
much more so than the natives of Bombay or Madras ; they are a very fine 
race of men, mostly six feet high, and nearly the same size as the Bengalese. 

2304. Are the prices of labour low ?— They are. 

2305. Are they generally deficient in capital r— Quite so. 

2306. Would the introduction of capital on the part of Europeans settling 
there be of great importance to the country ? — It would. 

2307. Are you acquainted with other parts of India? — I am with 
almost all parts of India, particularly with the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. 

2308. Do you conceive that the same principle which you have stated as 
applicable to Cutch, and productive of advantage for the settlement of Euro- 
peans there, would be equally advantageous in other parts of India ? — In 
every part of India I have visited, and particularly on Ceylon. 

2309. What is the climate of Cutch ?— It is extremely fine ; particularly 
cold at night, and in the morning it is more temperate than in any other part 
of India ; we rode constantly about during the heat of the day. Pic-nics 
to the coal-mine were made during the heat of the day ; shooting parties 

were made the same as we should do in this country. 

2310. Are there not very unhealthy winds from the great Run ?— Not that 
1 am aware of. 

2311. Are you aware whether it is considered so unhealthy that the native 
troops are unwilling to go there ?— That might be so to the south of the 
Run, but not to the northward : Mandavie must be extremely healthy from 
its position, lying in the Gulph of Cutch, and being a sea-port. 

2312. Does not Cutch produce large quantities of cotton ? — There is a 

great quantity of cotton grown in Cutch, but not in proportion to what it 
might be cultivated : it is particularly fine in the staple and well cleaned, 
mi^ better I should say than any that is grown in the Guzzerat. L have 
brought samples of the Cutch cotton with me to England. _ 
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929. Can you state to the Committee the duties payable upon that chaya 
root? — Inland transit duty, five per cent. 

930. That appears upon the regulations ? — ^Yes. 

931. What demand was made upon you upon that head, what per- 
centage ?•— Payable only on passing the choukie ; and it was frequently 
demanded where it did not approach a choukie, on its coming into my 
stores. 

932. Was there any choukie between the place where the chaya root was 
collected and your own store ? — There was no choukie ; it passed the 
choukie merely on its way to Madura for sale. 

933. How far were your stores from the place where the chaya root was 
collected? — All round the store, from the very door of the stores, but ten 
miles from a choukie. 

934. Do the Committee understand the duty on this chaya root was 
demanded from you before coming into the store ? — Yes, on removing from 
one store to another. 

935. To what distance ? — The whole length of the coast, 120 miles. 

936. Do you conceive such a demand was legal or illegal ? — It was 
abandoned by the government. 

937. How soon after you commenced collecting chaya root was the 
demand made upon you ? — Not until after the disputes concerning British 
iron. 

938. Can you state the year? — About 1825 or 1826. 

939. When did you commence collecting chaya root ? — The 12th of July 
1824. 


Jovisy 3^ die Martii^ 1831. 

PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

940. You stated, on the last day you were examined, that you were 
desired by the government of Madras to proceed against the individual who 
had aggrieved you in the zillah court ? — I (fid. 

941. Will you state the reason why you did not take that course? — Here 
is the opinion of the advocate-general of Bengal, stating that a British subject 
cannot be impleaded by another British subject in any of the country courts : 
and that the law on the subject stands as it did previously to the passing of 
the Act of the 53 Geo. HI. c. 155. This is signed, “ R. C. Fergusson, 
January 28th, 1818.’* 

942. Had you not the means, of proceeding against that gentleman in the 
supreme court of Madras t — I attempted it subsequently as a criminal suit, 

and 
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SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of the Committee) examined. 

SSIS. Cam you give the Committee any information with respect to the 
injury sustained by Mr. Wilkinson, on account of the interference of Govern- 
ment in a contract which he had been allowed to make for the purch^|yaf 
saltoetre in the year 1811 ?— •! undertook to bring that case before theuHH 
of Proprietors on behalf of Mr. Wilkinson in the year 1819. Upon Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s return from Calcutta to this country, he called upon me with a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Palmer, of Calcutta, drawing my attention to the 
great hardship of his case, and soliciting my assistance in endeavouring to 
obtain redress from the Court of Directors. I went over the case very uilly 
with Mr. Wilkinson, and found it to be one of the most oppressive that 1 had 
ever heard of on the part of the East-India Company towards individuals. 
It appeared that in the year 1810 the Bengal government resolved to throw 
open the trade in saltpetre, in consequence of representations made to them 
of the great injury to the public and private interests from the existence of 
the monopoly. Accordingly in 1811 the trade was declared to be free, and 
Mr. Wilkinson, with others, entered into contracts for the article to a large 
extent ; he was then residing at Gorrucknore. An extended manufacture 
of the article took place in consequence or the freedom of trade and rise of 
price. He engaged to pa^ seventy per cent more than the prices of the 
Company’s commercial resident at Patna. The Bengal government how- 
ever, thought proper, in 1812, to rescind their previous resolution, and to 
declare the trade in saltpetre shut ; they resumed their monopoly in the most 
rigorous manner, without reference to the contracts which had been entered 
into by Mr. Wilkinson and others, and bv which they suffered a most serious 
injury and loss, whilst the Company took to themselves all the advantages. 
Mr. Wilkinson remonstrated with the Bengal government for several years, 
but with very little effect ; at length they determined to refer his case to the 
consideration of a committee of hve gentlemen, chosen W themselves ; two of 
them Mr. Bayley and Mr. Wood, civil servants of the Company, Mr. Comp, 
ton, their junior counsel, lately appointed Chief Justice at Bombay, and Mr. 
Cruttenden and Mr. Clark, two merchants of Calcutta. Those gentlemen, 
after the fullest investigation of the whole case, came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of recommending to the government to pay to Mr. Wilkinson the sum 
of 288,800 sicca rupees, or £36,100 sterling, as the lowest compensation 
they would have been disposed to give had the matter been left to them as 
arbitrators, although Mr. Wilkinson estimated his loss, or rather deprivation 
of profit, as exceeding £79,000 sterling, and which profit, with much more, 
went into the treasury of the Company. Mr. Wilkinson’s suspense dhd 
did not however end here ; the Bengal government rejecting the 
decision of its own committee, referred the case to the Board of Tr^e at 
Calcutta, which reconamended that only 75,000 sicca rupees, or £9,375 
sterling, should -be paid to Mr. Wilkinson, together with interest at six per 

2 E 2 cent. 
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and the opinion of the clerk of the Crown was given in on the first day of 
my examination, that I had no means of obtaining redress. 

943. You state, that you were advised to proceed civilly in the zillah court 
against the gentleman referred to; that you were then advised by the 
advocate-general that you could not proceed in that court ; why did you not 
proceed in the same manner in the supreme court? — I knew that, at the time 
tlie supreme court was established, it had not jurisdiction in revenue affairs, 
and I suppose that to be the case at present. I frequently, as I have already 
stated, offered to deposit the amount of every claim made upon me in the 
supreme court, and wished to try the legality of the demands, but I never 
could have it brought to a trial. 

944. This was a question of customs, was it not? — Yes; and the customs 
arc a branch of revenue. The supreme court cannot proceed in affairs of 
customs : the local regulation for the management of the Madras customs 
enacts that disputes at the custom-house of Madras shall be tried in the zillah 
court at Chingicput ; especially in the Madras regulations, first, second and 
third, of 1812. 

94o. Do you mean to say that the result of the advice you obtained was, 
that there was no court in India in which you could obtain redress? — I.did 
my utmost to obtain redress in India at various times, and here is a note from 
the supreme government, referring me to the Court of Directors : 

'Fhc n'forml to in this loiter was lhc‘ act of the Madras ^^ovorninent, the 

papers and ])roee(‘din};s relatinj; to \Nhieh iire on record at that p?*i'sideney , and the 

eab(‘ is not oik* admitting or retpiiring the interference of the supremo gr>vernrneTit. Mr. 

P. (iordon may prefer his complaint to the Court of Directors, who iiavo the power of 

controlling sneh matters, and to vnIioiu tlie appeal naturally lii’s. 

“ 11, 'r. Pkinsip, 

Calcutta, 3d June, l.S3(). “ Secretary.’' 

94G. The question refers to redress from the court of justice ; do you 
mean to say that you were advised that there was no court of justice in India 
in which you could obtain redress ? — I believe that there was no court of 
justice in India in which 1 could obtain redress. 

947. Is it not the fact, that the internal customs is mixed up with land 
revenue as well as the farms, and that the King^s courts have no jurisdiction 
therein ? — I believe that to be the case ; it has been so by Act of Parliament. 
The system has been changed occasionally, but as far as I know, that is now 
the system. 1 did my utmost, both in courts of law and by applications to 
the Madras government, and to the supreme government: the opinion of 
Mr. Fergusson was taken on a reference by the supreme government previous 
to my case. 

948. Did you consult English counsel upon the sulnect? — There are 
many disputes, and have been for several years, and or course on every 
trifling dispute I did not consult counsel ; but on the great point of my 

M personal 
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14 vipril 1831. oenU from the 1 1th ofOctober 1816. Mr. Wilkinson, however^ did notcon* 
'^ir r~FM‘htiM ^ arrangement; and despairing of obtaining justice in India, 

fetumed to England to bring his claim before the Company. The Qourt of 
Directors having brought before the Court of Proprietors, on the 24th of 
March 1819, a resolution to the effect of granting to Mr. Wilkinson the sum 
" sicca rupees, for the purpose of its being confirmed by the General 

nph, I moved an adjournment of the question for fourteen days, in order 
to amend the motion by inserting the larger sum to be paid to Mr. Wilkinson, 
agreeably to the unanimous recommendation of the Bengal committee, as the 
lowest compensation to which he was entitled ; it being observable that the 
said committee was appointed without Mr. Wilkinson being a party to it, or 
his having any share whatever in the nomination of its members. After con- 
„ siderable discussion, the question of adjournment was put and carried, and 
on the 30th of March, Sir Charles Cockerell and myself gave notice to the 
Court of Directors, that upon the 21st of April following we should move 
and second the larger sum being paid to Mr. Wilkinson, with int^r^j^: 
eight per cent, from the 30th of April I8I7, until paid. Accordinglyi lS 
the 21st of April, at the adjourned Court, 1 submitted the amendment above 
stated, and after a very full discussion the Court divided, when there 
appeared for the original motion 32, and against it 32 : there being no cast- 
ing vote in such cases, a subsequent division took place upon the amend- 
ment, of 32 for, and 33 against it, when the Chairman declared that both 
questions were lost. This rendered it necessary to bring the question again 
before the Court of Proprietors, which was accordingly done, after due 
notice, on the 19th of May 1819, when anotlier very full discussion took 
place. I ought to observe, that in order to meet what appeared to be the 
j|r wish of several Proprietors, Mr. Wilkinson was advised to reduce his claim 
to 180,000 sicca rupees, being the medium between the two suras before 
mentioned, and the motion being framed accordingly, was carried by 59 for 
it to 50 against it. The Chairman and others demanded a ballot, which 
took place upon the 2d of June, when there appeared for the motion 269, 
against it 482, leaving a majority against it of 213. Mr. Wilkinson, tired 
of the anxiety and expense he had been exposed to for so long a period, was 
at length under the necessity of receiving what the Company chose to give 
him, being the sum of 75,000 sicca rupees, at 2s. per rupee, £7,500 sterling, 
with interest at six per cent. The whole of the proceedings on this cruel 
and oppressive case are fully detailed in the Asiatic Journal for 1819, 

• published by the booksellers to the Company, and are well worthy the 
perusal of thdse who can have any doubt of the injurious effects of the union 
of the two characters of sovereign and merchant in the East-India Company, 
asiWell to the true interests of the Company themselves as of individuals. 

^4. Is not Mr. Wilkinson since dead? — Mr. Wilkinson is since dea^: 
went to Paris, where he set up a bank ; and died, I think, about a year 
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personal arrest I did consult counsel. Nothing but a criminal proceeding 
would satisfy me ; a civil proceeding would have been an insult, after having 
been arrested and marched through the country, and treated in the way in 
which I was treated. The meanest individual in this country is entitled to 
a criminal proceeding against any magistrate who arrests him improperly, 
and I considered myself entitled to the same in India. 

94>9* What is the fee usually paid to a counsel ? — The expense altogether 
of counsel and attorney, taking this particular opinion, was, I think, five or 
six hundred rupees (about £60) ; and the detention, having noother business 
at Madras, was upli^rds of six weeks, during which time I was living at a 
tavern, and not attending to any other business : with loss of time it cost , 
about £300. 

950. Have you been in the habit occasionally of assisting the natives with 
your advice? — Constantly, whenever it was in my power. 

9^1* In cases of hardship, and complaints they have had to make ? — 
Whenever it was in my power. In 1816 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons being appointed to inquire into the situation of Lascar seamen when in 
England, three letters of mine were laid before the Committee. About that 
time 1 published a tract on the situation of the Lascars in this country. 1 
mention this as an instance, that at an early period I interested myself about 
the natives, and of course the same system has always been continued. 

952. Is not that considered a very unacceptable interference on the part 
of the authorities in India" — Exceedingly so. 

955. Is it not sufficient to draw down the wrath and jealousy of the govern- 
ment towards you ? — Especially on the subject of purveyance, concerning 
which some or my most violent disputes originated. 

954. Will you describe to the Committee what you mean by purveyance? 
— The supply of the table of Europeans generally with all articles of food 
produced in the villages; sheep, fowls, hay, straw, firewood, labour, and 
other articles, but not rice. 

955. Are all those supplied at certain rates ? — A tariff* is published of fixed 
rates, at which they must be supplied by the natives, and ought to be paid 
for by the government’s servants; but these articles are seized, and generally 
the native does not receive any thing whatever. 

956. Seized by whom ? — By the native servant, for the use of the Euro- 
pean traveller and European officer; for the use of myself it was done 
frequently. The native officers of revenue-police are glad to have the nan>e 
of an European to make use of ; they seize, perhaps, a dozen sheep, and 
supply one to the European- 

957* What may be the nominal price they allow for a sheep? — lean lay 
the Madura rates before the Committee, and also the market rates. 

958. Do they bear any reasonable proportion to each other? — One half, 

generally 
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181f» inducing the Bengal government to adopt the course which they pur* — ~ 

sued wtd» respect to the transaction- you have now mentioned ?— <•! am not ^ ^hr4w, 
aware of any. It was a period of perfect peace in India, though there had 
been a war with France for many years before. 

*316. Are you aware of any other instance of injury arising to tiedlMn " 
account of the interference of the government of India? — I am awaWdf 
several instances, but particularly with respect to Malwa opium. I have bedn' 
informed, that in the end of the year 1828 the Bombay government ■ 
announced to the public that the trade in opium would be thenceforth freC, ' 
upon the payment of a certain duty on the importation of it at Bombay. 

This, I believe, arose from their finding it impossible to prevent what they 
call a smuggling trade from Malwa, the territory of Holkar, with Demaun, a# 

Portuguese settlement about a degree to the northward of Bombay. In 
consequence of this intimation, the native merchants in that part of India 
naturally encouraged to go considerably into speculation in the article 
of dp ium ; but soon afterwards, { believe in the course of a few weeks, 
another intimation was issued by the government that the monopoly was 
resumed. This was understood to be in consequence of the Company having 
made contracts for the article, which the contractors declared their inability 
to deliver at the low prices stipulated, in consequence of the trade being 
thrown open ; and it has been stated to me, upon authority which I believe 
to be correct, that the Company having contracted for and received opium 
to the value of twenty lacs of rupees, sold the same at a profit of 300 per 
cent, which I consider in no other light than a robbery, on the part of the 
Eastindia Company in their character of sovereigns and merchants, of the 
property of their ally Holkar and his subjects, and of the private merchants C 
of India. 

2317 . Do you adduce this as an instance of the injury arising from the 
Company sustaining the double character of merchants and administrators 
of the government of the country? — Yes. 

2318. In what way were the Company, as a commercial body, benefited 
by this arrangement ?— I think that fully appears by their selling the opium 
lor eighty lacs of rupees which they purchased at twenty. 

2319. Did they sell it as a commercial body or as the government? — Their 
characters are united, and 1 do not see how they can separate them as it suits 
their convenience. 

2320 . Are you not aware that the separation is effected, not according to 
the convenience of the Company, but by an arrangement made in many 
respects against the desire of the Company, and under the authority of an 
Act of Parliameiit ? — They are bound to keep their political and commercial 
accounts separate, but 1 believe it would be exceedingly difficult to separate 
them under the existing system. 

2321. Do 
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generally speaking ; but in reality the natives do not receive any thing for 
what is taken from them. I have frequently seen at the cutchery a hundred 
fowls collecting, and at the head police-office in Madura there is a constant 
supply of sheep and poultry kept up for the table of the judge and collector, 
gratis. 

959. By whom are the rates of price fixed ? — By the collector of the 
revenue. It is considered a service, and publicly collected from the villagers, 
without any secrecy. 

960, Do the natives receive nothing ? — Generally speaking, they do not 

actually receive anything * 

9OI. Do the Europeans pay nothing ? — Occasionally they do. 

962. To whom does that money go ? — To the native servants of the 
government. There are written regulations well known in all the cutcherics, 
that is, the office of the judge and of the collector. Purveyance is managed 
by the police. The collector, being a magistrate, collects for the table of the 
judge (the judge cannot collect for himself); and by thi.s system the col- 
lector, of course, has a considerable degree of influence, and can make the 
situation of a judge very uncomfortable, in not supplying him. 

9G3, Does not the judge pay according to the tarift' prices to somebody ? — 
At Madura I should think not. 

OVA*. Is that a common j)ractice, according to your experience? — It is. 
On the arrival of Mr. Nelson as sub-collector olTlamnad, it was mentioned to 
me, that the peon, as u-ual, had applied in the village of‘ Aitexgarie for the 
supply of oysters and fish. 1 sent a message to the peon, re(|ue>ting him to 
come to me; he appealed, and produced a written order, which J have 
copied and translated. I sent a note to Mr. Nelson, rej)rc.scnti ng the cir- 
cumstance to him, and during the whole of his residence in the zemindary 
he never took tlie smallest article whatever without paying for it, which was 
particularly noticed and spoken of daily by the natives. 

OCJ. To whom did he pay ? — He paid the person from whom itwastaken^ 
wiienever he possibly could, under his own eye, and the natives always 
acknowledged they were never robbed on his account. 

9OG, To whom do the natives complain, on such occasions, of the rob- 
beries committed ? — There is no person to whom they can complain ; it is 
done by the magistrate, and for the magi.strate and his fiicnds. 

9G7. If they show dissati.sfaction upon those occasiotis, arc they not liable 
to punishment ? — Of course they are ; but still many disputes occur between 
them and the revenue police officers. When they come to a village, if there 
are any strong influential j)eople, and it is a populous village, there i.s 
occasionally considerable resistance. The villages of Miissnimen are, by 
usage, exempted from the greater part of this service ; it falls entirely on the 
lower classes of natives, on the lowest and most depressed. 

968. Does the magistrate live quite free of expense for articles of that 

kind?— 
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12391. Do you conceive thM the separatkm wfaicb is enjoined by low of 
the territorial and commercial accounts has any bearing upon the question of 
tlie supply of opium ?— I cannot see it I would also mention, W 4 |^|;l^rd 
to their cotton investments for China, that great inconvenience to 

the interests of the private merchants on the western side of In^ arises 
froim the Company going into the market to purchase cotton, the period of 
their doing sot and the quantity they require, being quite uncertain, iqsomuch 
that the cotton growers and dealers will fix no price, nor enter into no con- 
tracts with the private merchants, until they ascertain whether the Company 
are or are not to come into the market. The first intelligence of this comes 
from the northward to Bombay, announcing that the Company's agents have 
gone into the market, and made engagements for the purchases of twenty 
or thirty thousand bales of cotton, as the case may be, and which it is quite 
understood must be brought down to Bombay, wind and weather permitting, 
by a certain time. The price, of course, immediately rises for what remain^ 
of the crop, sometimes to an exorbitant rate, and the private merchant is 
either obliged to go without his investment or submit to purchase the article 
at a price which ultimately makes it a losing concern to him in the market of 
Canton. It is nothing uncommon for a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
cent, to take place in the course of a few weeks. 

2322. Supposing any large capitalist were to be engaged in a similar trade 
in purchasing cotton, would not his purchases produce precisely the same 
effect as that of the East-India Company ? — I conceive not, because the pri. 
vate capitalist would go into the market upon a footing with other merchants, 
having only the advantage of his superior capital ; whilst the Company bring 
into the field their weight as sovereigns. It is perfectly well known, that 
when the Company announce that they require a certain quantity of cotton, 
the growers and dealers look upon themselves as bound to supply it. 

2323. Are you speaking of Bombay ?•— Yes ; but I believe that the effect 
produced is precisely the same at the other Presidencies. 

2324. Supposing that the Company were not to take advantage of their 

situation of sovereigns, but that they were to go into the market as an indi- 
vidual purchaser, would not the circumstance of being an individual pur- 
chaser give them an advantage over the sellers, and enable them to buy 
cheaper than a variety of merchants could, who would meet in competition 
in the same market I do not conceive so : but I consider it imjrossible for 
the Company to lay aside their character of sovereigns so long ja it is united 
with their character of merchants, in India. - ^ 

2325. Do you mean that the Committee should understand that the Com- 
pany in their capacity of sovereigns exclude the competition of individual 
merchants, while they are purchasers in the same market ?— -The natural 
effect of the union of the two characters is such. I have always considered 
it so, and found it so, during a residence of twwt|-two years in India. 

. 2326. Is 
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3 March 183^1. kind ?— For sheep, fowls, straw, and other articles, he and all his attendants 
about him, natives and Europeans, live and travel nearly, if not quite, free. 

P. Gordon, Esq. Xhere was one case which I brought to trial, and the magistrate punished 
the officer who made the collection : but it was with a great deal of trouble I 
brought this to trial, after a great deal of evasion by the magistrates. 

969. Are there not similar demands made for officers, civil and military, 
travelling in the country ? — There are for Europeans generally. 

970. Does that demand include the supply of the native servants travelling 
with him ? — It does. 

971. Do they not travel sometimes with large numbers attending them ? 
Some hundreds. 

972. Is it not, then, considered quite a visitation in a district when an 
officer comes that way? — It is; and at Madura it is usual for the Europeans 
and head native servants to have the cows of the natives, which are brought 
to their house, and remain with them till they are dry, when they are changed 
for fresh cows. 

976. For what length of time? — As long as they can be milked. An 
European resident, a judge or collector, will have twenty. 

974. Is there any payment made for this supply. — None. 

975. From what district is the supply of provisions for Madura drawn ? — 
From the district of Madura. 

97G. Of what extent is that ? — It contains nearly 1,000,000 souls. 

977. Is it in general drawn in great proportion from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town? — Generally from the neighbourhood of the town; 
but many villages, castes, and persons are exempt from it ; as in the town 
of Madura, there would be no person who has not some degree of protection 
keeping fowls ; the police, peons, and invalid soldiers, and persons who have 
any degree of protection, are able to keep fowls. 

978. Are not the personal services of the natives called for equally ? — They 
are, except as bearers of palanquins. 

979. Are they for carriage by bullocks? — They are for carrying goods 
belonging to the government. If the government seizes a quantity of chaya 
root for arrears of rent, they press the bullocks, and cause it to be carried at 
their own tariff rate, and boats are pressed in the same manner for transport- 
ing chanks and other services. 

980. Are there tariff rates paid upon those occasions? — They are some- 
times paid, and sometimes promised ; they are entered into the village account. 
Even the written code of regulations says they shall be entered into account, 
and that does not render it necessary to make payment at the time. 

981. Are those rates sufficient to remunerate the individuals whose per- 
sonal services or cattle are required ? — A few of the principal people gain by 
this system ; for every trade is managed by a kind of guild, and the heads of 

each 
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2Sfe6. Is it your opioion that this is an uoprofitEble mode of the East- 
Indi^, Company having made their purchases of cotton?— I believe it will be 
fou^^^^n their own showing, if 1 mistake not, from what I have seen U 
tbeilHiWNately laid before this Committee, and which exhibit a heavy loss 
upoa-#£ir trade between India and China. 

93^. In speaking of the effect of the Company’s purchases of cotton, 
you speaking of ^our own knowledge while you were resident in India, or 
from subsequent information ?— From both. 

2328. Then your evidence is meant to apply to a very late period ? — To a 
very early, as well as to a very late period ; I would say down to the last 
season. 


2329. Are you aware of any case in which the growers of cotton have 
been subject to any oppression on the part of the Compan 3 r’s servants in con- 
sequence of selling their cotton to individuals rather than to the Company ? 
—I am aware that such has been the case, from the system of the Company's 
servants insisting upon the growers of cotton taking advances, ana com* 
pelling them to deliver their cotton. I allude more to a former period than 
lately ; it may not be the practice at present so much as it used to be. 

2330. Are not private traders at liberty to make advances if they think 
fit ? — No doubt of it, and they generally do so, but at great hazard of never 
getting cotton in return . 

2331. If they make advances, have they not the same legal means of 
enforcing the delivery of the cotton on account of which advances have been 
made as the Company have ? — When you speak of legal means, I am not 
aware of any such means that can be applied by a merchant residing at 
Bombay to compel a grower of cotton in Guzzerat, or in any other district 
out of the Company’s dominions, to fulfil his contract. 


2332. Have the Company any means which the private trader has not ?— 
Yes, they have the name and the authority of the Company, which carries 
every thing before it in India. 

2333. Does it not come back to this, that the advantage of the Company 
is derived from the immense amount of their pecuniary means?— No, I 
decidedly deny it j and in explanation allow me to state, that the time has 
been when the Company had not the means of going into the market to pur. 
chase cotton, or any other article of trade ; when they were obliged to apply 
to the merchants of Bombay for assistance to carry on their wars, instead of 
their commerce ; and which assistance, under arrangements entered into with 
the ^mbay Government, was afforded to them in a degree, and in a spirit 
of disinterestedness, beyond what perhaps was ever known under similar cir- 
cumstances in any part of the wond. I allude to the period of 1803-4 and 
180.5, during the war which was carried on by Sir Arthur Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington, against Scindia and Holkar, when, in the course of little more 
than two years, the hotnet of Forbes and Company, and Bruce, Fawcett and 

Company, 
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«icl) guild are uuiaily intimate and friendly with the officers of police. They 
arrange in such a manner, that it is rather favourable to the head of the guild 
to have these services to perform } but it falls heavily on the poorer people, as 
the cattle drivers and others. 

982. Will you explain how it is favourable to one party, and not to others ? 
— It is favourable to the influential people of the caste or guild. With regard 
to the carriers and bullock-drivers, every transaction is in a degree profitable 
to a few of the influential head men of the caste or tribe. 

Does that arise from the payment being made to him ? — By its being 
managed by him. 

9Bli. The payment of the persons under him being left to his direction ?— 
Yes, it is all by management ; they manage it as well as they can among 
them. The police must keep friendly with each guild, or turn the head 
men out whenever they will not carry on the management of the trade in 
conjunction with the police. 

985. Whenever the natives can, do they make resistance ? — They do, 

98G. Does the privilege of purveyance extend to those who happen to 
travel for commercial purposes? — It does, in a degree, by the written instru- 
ments which I have had copied many times. These instructions render it 
incumbent upon the native police-officers to provide for Europeans; so 
much so, that it is absolutely necessary, on arriving at a town, to apply to 
the native police-officers of the town to get supplied, and the traveller pays, 
if he has no particular influence with the police-officers, 

987« Does that arise from there being a want of inns in the towns? — In a 
great measure from that, and also from a want of faith ; for if a traveller was 
to go to a village and buy fowls, he would find a difficulty. They have 
such a disgust at supplying travellers, that whenever they can withhold 
supplies they do it ; and if he was to pay (he native into his own hand, 
without witnesses, after his passage from the village, by means of the natives 
and the neglected police-officers together, most likely there would be a 
complaint that he had taken his supplies without payment ; therefore his 
proper and legal mode of making payment is by applying to the police-officer, 
and on quitting the village to get his receipt. 

988. What is the punishment usually inflicted upon those who do not 
comply with requisitions of this nature ? — It is seized by force. 

989. Is the dawk established at Madura ? — Not so regularly as in Bengal. 
On application to the collector of Madura, or to any of the districts, there 
were stationed relays of bearers, and also ol* porters, who are paid through 
the government. 

990. Supposing an officer of government were to proceed from Calcutta 
to any distant part of the country, would he be enabled to get to the end of 
his journey without any expense ? — I am speaking at present of Madura ; I 
have not travelled in Bengal, except by water. 
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Company, supplied their wants, and relieved their difficulties, to the extent 
of .nearly two millions and a half sterling ; the effect of which assistance 
was, in one short week, to reduce the discount upon the Company’s nine«per- 
cent. treasury bills from eight or ten per cent, to one or two per cent, by 
undertaking, as those houses did, to receive the said paper, and to pass it 
current in their transactions at par, although then at so heavy a discount. 
At this period, so great was the distress of the Government, that many lacks 
of rupees of the Duke of Wellington’s bills were lying. in the bazaar under 
protest for nonpayment, and the exchanges for Government bills on Calcutta 
had fallen to 85 Bombay rupees for 100 siccas ; the relative intrinsic value of 
the two coins being lOo Bombay for 100 siccas. 

2334. Was not all this before the last charter ? — It was so. 

2335. Did tlie houses at Bombay become responsible for the paper circu- 
lated by them ? — Tiiey received it in all payments as cash, and passed it as 
cash in all cases when they could do so, having the Company’s security for it 
of course ; but such was the state of alarm in which the native merchants 
and bankers were, that they would not lend their money to the Company, 
although they readily did so to the two houses before mentioned. 


lAince, 18® die Aprilis, 1831. 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of the Committee) again 

examined. 

2336. Do you wisli to add anything to your evidence on a former day ? — 
I do ; I wish to show the particular motive 1 had for entering upon the sub- 
ject of the assistance afforded by the Bombay merchants to the Government 
in the years 1803, 1804, and 1805. It might naturally be expected that, on 
the principle of one good turn deserving another, the Company and their 
governments would.be disposed to assist the merchants of India in cases of 
emergency, which have happened and may hereafter occur. That such dis- 
position has been evinced by the Government in India upon a late occasion 
there can be no doubt. They afforded, and very properly so, considerable 
assistance lately to the merchants and agents in Bengal, in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the security of the Company, and greatly to the 
advantage of the merchants, and the public generally. But I understand 
that this has been disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and likewise that 
there is a standing order of the Court, which has been often repeated, that no 
assistance in the way of loans and accommodations should be afforded to the 
merchants ; and on a late occasion, that they had even gone the length of 
proposing to send out orders to India to publish such their determination 
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991. In any other part of India? — A revenue ofBcer would ; a revenue 
officer, travelling in his own district, is enabled to travel without any expense ; 
a revenue officer, native or European. 

992. How is it when he gets out of his district? — Mr. Peter, in travelling 
to Cutallum, his servants, in entering the Tinnevelly district, were proceeding 
as in their own district, making seizures of supplies ; complaint was made to 
Mr. Bannerman, assistant or sub-collector in charge ol that part of Tin- 
nevelly, who had the servants of Mr. Peter brought before him ; he repri- 
manded and forced them to pay for their supplies. 

993. Have you read the work published by Bishop Heber? — I have. 

994i. Are not these abuses prominently referred to there ? — '^fhey are. 

He paid extreme attention to prevent them ; but in the Madras territory, it 
is within my knowledge that he could not prevent them. 

995. You have not travelled in the presidency of Bengal ? — No, except 
from Bandel to the sea. 

MATTHEW GISBORNE, Esq. called in, and examined. 

996. When did you first go out to India, how long did you reside there, 
and when did you return to this country? — I left England for Java in the 
beginning of the year 1818, and resided in Java till the beginning of 1821 ; 
I then went up to Calcutta, and remained there till the end of 1828. 

997. What was your occupation during your residence in India? — I was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, as a merchant and agent. 

998. You have still a mercantile establishment there ? — I have at Calcutta. 

999. Hid you see the early progress of the free trade between Great 
Britain and India? — Yes ; I had an opportunity of observing the progress of 
it from almost the commencement of the year 1818 j 1 was personally 
engaged in it. 

1000. What was the result in Java with respect to the consumption of 
British manufactures ? — There was a very extensive demand for British 
manufactures during the time I was in Java, both for cotton manufactures 
and for woollens and metals. 

1001. What kind of cottons } — For white piece goods and for printed piece 
goods. 

1002. What returns are made from Java? — From Java the returns to 
this country at that time were made in coffee, and sugar, and rice, and 
occasionally funds were sent up from Java to Calcutta in tin, japan, copper, 
and spices. 

1003. Did you travel in the interior of Java ? — Yes, I did. 

1001^. What is your opinion of the relative condition of the peasantry of 
Bengal and Java ? — The peasantry of Java seemed to be in a better condition, 
as far as their external appearance went, in the wearing and consumption of 

manufactured 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
Sp ^ know ; but have reason to think that the 

majority of the Directors either bas pre- 
velnten; or will prevent* so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents' in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chi ray my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afforded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
yvellesley ; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in India, and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. I remember the Chairman of that day saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, Let the priv^ate traders come on, we will soon give them 
enough of it.*^ Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
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2337* Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr, Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
^rned in^ any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company's agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay : Very possibly 1 may, although I have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital ? 
—I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and It was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 

2339 . And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
ha^ no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government ? — As far as possible. 

2340. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op- 

pression or undue interference on the part of the Company or their agents? 
—Very possibly. 1 / 

2341. Do you recollect having occasion to make any such statements?— 
Not on my part individually. >It may have been done by the agetits in Lon- 

V don 
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manufactured goods ; they consumed a greater quantity and more expensive 
articles than the Bengalese generally. 

1005. What are the wages of a day-labourer in Java? — The wages are 
higher in Java than in Bengal. 

1006. How much ? — I believe nearly double. 

1007. What is the money in Java ? — The Dutch money, Dutch coin ; the 
silver money, guilders ; and the copper money, stivers and doits. 

1008. Is it at what is called par value? — That I cannot tell. 

lOOy. Does it contain the quantity of metal which it purports to contain, 
or is it not a depreciated coin ? — I believe the copper coin was very much 
depreciated ; whether the silver was, I am not aware. 

1010. How would you then ascertain the relative prices of labour between 
Java and Bengal ? — I fix it by a reference to the exchange between England 
and the two countries. 

1011. Do you mean that the effective wages of labour are twice as great 
in Java as in Bengal ? — Yes, I believe they are. 

1012. Did you travel much in the interior of Bengal ?— No, I did not 
travel much : I went one journey up to Cawnpore, about eight or nine hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. 

1013. Did you go by water or by land ? — I went up by dawk and returned 
by water. 

1014. Was the rate of travelling expensive? — I think that it was eight 
annas, about Is. n mile, that 1 paid the postmasler-general for laying the 
dawk for me for the bearers, anil there was a small gratuity given to the 
bearers at the end of each stage. 

1015. Were your provisions furnished to you regularly and gratuitously? 
— No ; I had no provisions furnished gratuitously. 

1016. During your residence for seven years at Calcutta, did the com- 
inercial intercourse between this country and India increase ?— It increased 
k^ery materially. 

1017* In what branches of commerce were you chiefly engaged ? — I was 
engaged in the sale of all descriptions of European manufactures, and in the 
shipment of Indian produce to this country. 

1018. Will you name them ? — The sale of all kinds of cotton and woollen 
|oods, and copper, lead, and iron, and spelter also to a considerable extent ; 
ind there were glass and earthenware, and other manufactures suitable to 
Europeans, sent out in more limited quantities ; and the returns were in 
lugar and rice, and indigo and coffee (not very much coffee from Calcutta), 
(altpetre, cotton, and occasionally a little silk : but I did not do much 
Q silk. 

1019. Any lac dye ?— Yes : I shipped considerable quantities of it. 

1020. Did 
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of the houses in India. I have no partnership concern with any house 
ifflLondon. 

234^. With respect to the speculation in wine of which you spoke, can 
you give any further information to the Committee upon the subject ?— -I 
understood that it proved very inferior in quality ; and that some of it was 
sent home by Sir Evan Nepean, the governor of Bombay, of a quality so in- 
different, that it was almost unsaleable in India, and did not bring near 
prime cost. 

2343. Is it your object to show that the Company exported the article 
without due consideration of the profit to themselves, with a view to injure 
the private traders ? — It really seemed to bear that complexion, when 
coupled with the Chairman’s threat, because it was a new article of trade 
with them. 

2344. Had they been before in the habit of exporting wine ? — ^No ; the 
trade in it was chiefly carried on by the captains and officers of their own 
ships, previously to the period to which I allude. 

234,5. Is it your opinion that the trade of India would be conducted with 
more security and more advantage, if the sovereign power of India were en- 
tirely debarred from any competition in that trade, other than what may 
arise from any necessity derived from their character as sovereigns ? — That 
has always been my decided opinion, and is at this moment my firm convic- 
tion. I am perfectly satisfied that the separation of those two characters in 
the Company which are now combined, w’ould be attended with incalculable 
good effects, not only to the natives of India, and the merchants there and in 
this country, but also to the Company themselves. Those sentiments I have 
always expressed. I did so during the discussions in the year 1813; I have 
done so upon every occasion since, and I continue to hold them most 
strongly. In saying thi.s, I beg to add, that it is with no hostile feeling to- 
wards the Company or their Directors. I have a great stake in the Com- 
pany’s prosperity, I mean in the stock of the Company held by myself and 
family, and consequently, so far as my own individual interests are concerned, I 
should naturally be disposed to support all those measures which might tend 
to their real prosperity j but, whatever effect my opinions upon those subjects 
may have upon the interests of the Company, I consider it of little impor- 
tance compared with the welfare of India and the happiness of its native 
population, to which, if I know myself, I would sacrifice every personal con- 
sideration. 

2340. Do not you think it must be attended with great danger to mer- 
chants to carry on general commerce to any great extent, where they are 
liable to be in competition with a body who, from the amount of their capital 
and from the general character of their constitution, are indifferent about 
small profits?*— Certainly i as 1 know from experience. 

2347 . Are you not of opinion that some extent of permission to trade is 

necessarily 
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lO^O, Did you ship pepper ?— -Occasionally ; but that goes more from the 
Coromandel and Malabar coast. 

1021. When did the first import of cotton-twist take place ?— In 1823 
there was a small quantity sent : 1824 was, I believe, the first year in which 
any material quantity was sent ; that was about 121,000 lbs. weight. 

1022. What was the amount of the import of cotton-twist in 1828 ?— About 
4,000,000 lbs. weight. 

1023. What were the numbers of the twist sent out to India ? — I have 
received all numbers, from very low ones, 12 and 14 and 16, up to No. 150; 
but the principal consumption is between Nos. 30 and 40. 

1024. What kind of cloth would be made from Nos. 30 and 40?— The 
cloth it makes is similar to ou^ shirting cloth. 

1025. The lower numbers are the coarsest, and the higher the finest ? — 
Yes, just so. 

1026. Had any attempts been made to introduce cotton-twist for the ten 
years from 1814 to 1824 ? — Yes, repeated attempts had been made, but they 
had not been successful before that. 

1027 . Why ? — I suppose from the price being too high for it to come 
within the means of the natives to purchase it. I should state also, that I 
saw a letter from Calcutta before I went there, stating that the English twist 
was quite unfitted for the native use. 

1028. In what year did you see that return ? — I believe in the year 1818 5 
but a few years afterwards, when the price had materially fallen, it began to 
be introduced, and has been since so much more extensively introduced, that 
there appears to be no foundation for that opinion. 

102.0. Was the fall in the price of cotton-twist in this country the reason 
it was more introduced into India ? — I apprehend so. 

1030. Who are the purchasers of cotton-twist; what description of persons 
in India ? — We sell to the native merchants, who purchase all kinds of cotton 
goods of us. 

1031. Do they sell them to the native manufacturers? — Yes. 

1032. Is there any machinery made use of, except that to which the natives 
have been accustomed? — No ; I believe no European machinery at all. 

1033. Is there any improvement of the native machinery you have heard 
of? — I am not aware of any ; I have no opportunity of judging. 

1034. If the East-lndia Company had continued to enjoy the monopoly 
they did previous to 1814, are you of opinion that the same quantity of 
cotton-twist would have been imported as has been imported under the pre- 
sent circumstances? — I should think not. 

1035. Have you had any complaints from the natives of the quality of the 
goods made from British twist?— Yes; I have heard of very considerable 

complarnts 
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oocessa^y required the Cotupany in their quality as sovereigns in India? 
-—I really cannot see it ; I thinlc not. I know that it is statea by, the Cim* 


they are under the necessity of carrying on what they call a re- 
mittance trade from India to this country ; but I have always been of opinion 
that such remittance would be infinitely better conducted through the medium 
ot the private trade, than by the Company themselves, even to a larger 
amount than they require for their political payments in England. I think 
It IS incalculable the extent to which the trade between this country and 
India might be carried, if the Company were out of it, and a fair scale of 
duties established by Parliament. 

2348. Should you not apprehend that, in consequence of the limited num- 
ber of wealthy houses of trade at the different presidencies of India, the 
Company, as a body having sovereign power, would be constantly having 
combinations made against them, by which they would be very much imposed 
upon, if they had not the means of occasionally trading for the purpose of 
their reniittancesr — I am not aware of such combinations being usual in 
India. I nave heard ot such combinations in this country on the part of 
capitalists against the Government, but I never heard of them in India. 

2349. Do not you think it is possible that the absence of those combina- 

tions in India may arise from the parties knowing the power of the Company 
to trade themselves, if necessary ?— No, I believe that the disposition of the 
European and native merchants in India towards the Company is amicable 
and liberal, and would be more so, if all clashing of interests were removed 
by the Company having no concern in trade in or with India. ’ 

2350. Are you not of opinion, that the most amicable and most liberal 
merchants will, m prosecuting their own trade to the best advantage, now 
and then use those powers which they have of forcing any profit that they 
tnay 1^ able by combination to force r — I have not been accustomed to con- 
sider it so in India j at least during my residence in that country I always 
found the merchants, both European and native, disposed to act fairly and 
liberally towards the Company and each other. 

2351. Are you therefore of opinion, that if Parliament were by a law to 
prohibit any commercial adventure on the part of the East-India Company, 
It would be a benefit to the general trade of India, and no injury to the 
Company in the exercise of its soyereigii power?— lam decidedly of that 
opinion ; and that it would be most advantageous to the Company in every 
point of yiew, as well as to the native population. 

2^2. Is the assistance which you mention to have been granted liberally 
y the government in India to the merchants, but which you apprehend to 
ave been disapproved at home, the sort of assistance which one commercial 
y lends to another, or is it the assistance which is due from the sovereign 
power of a country towards the merchants living under its rule ? — 7^e 
assis nee alluded to was, I understand, given in advances of money upon 
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complaints being made by the natives, that the goods made from British 
twist were not so durable as their own. 

1036. What do you consider to be the cause of that ? — Because the twist 
sent out has been principally of an inferior quality : some parcels of very 
superior quality have been sent out, but they would not bring in Bengal a 
price proportioned to their increased cost here. I believe that the twist 
which has been sent out has been what is called weft twist principally, and I 
believe has been used by them for warp as well as weft. 

1037 . It requires a superior quality of twist? — Yes, for warp. 

1038. Has the importation of British cotton manufactures interfered 
materially with the same branch of Indian manufacture? — It must have 
interfered to a certain extent ; but the whole quantity of English cotton 
<;oods sent to that country is so small, compared to the consumption of the 
population, that I should suppose it cannot have very materially interfered. 

1039 . Has not the importation of British cotton-twist into India con- 
tributed in some measure to counterbalance the disadvantages of the impor- 
tation of cotton cloth? — The cotton-twist sent out must, of course, have 
furnished employment for the Indian weavers. 

1040. Has it interfered with the coarser Indian goods ? — No, I believe not 
at all, scarcely. 

1041. Has not the present price of cotton manufactures in many countries 
in Europe, and in the United States of America, contributed to the falling 
off of the manufacture of Indian cottons? — Yes, it must have materially 
contributed to it, as Indian cotton goods used to be shipped in large quanti- 
ties to the ports of Europe, and to South America, where they have now 
nearly been superseded by the manufactures of this country, and of other 
countries. 

104^. Has much distress been produced to the Indian weavers by the 
import of British cottons ? — I have not been in the way of hearing of much ; 
it must have produced partial distress at the time, no doubt. 

1043. Were you ever in the district of Dacca? — No, I never was. 

1044. Have you not heard that distress, to a very great extent, prevailed 
in Dacca among the weavers for a very long time? — No, I was not aware of 
that. 

104.5. Are the Indian weavers employed in other trades, as fishermen, and 
10 on ? — I understand they are, both as agriculturists, and fishermen on the 
parts of the river and the coast. 

1046. They do not confine themselves to weaving cotton, as persons do in 
this country? — So I understand. 

1047 . In w'hat commodities did you make your returns from India ?— In 
cotton, saltpetre, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and sometimes in some coffee, a 

little pepper and lac dye, and shell lac. 
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diposits of the Company’s and other securities, fully protecting the Company 
from any risk of loss, 

2353. Of what nature was the assistance that was required by the 
merchants at Calcutta ? — ^The Committee are aware that a very extensive 
failure took place lately at Calcutta, the house of Palmer and Co., which 
naturally excited great alarm in the minds of all descriptions of persons 
there, Europeans and natives ; a run was consequently made upon many of 
the most respectable houses, one or two in particular, who upon application 
to the Government, received from Lord William Bentinck the most ready 
and handsome assistance, which enabled them, with their own resources, in 
the course of two or three months to pay off nearly a million sterling. By 
these means confidence was restored, and things are, I hope, again going on 
well. 1 have understood, however, that the assistance thus afforded was 
disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and, as already observed, that a 
proposition was made to order the publication before mentioned in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette. 

2354. What eflTect would that publication have in India ? — I should think 
one of the most prejudicial nature ; as much so as if the Government, or the 
Bank of England, were to publish in the London Gazette, that they would, 
under no circumstances, afford any assistance whatever to the merchants or 
bankers of this country. 

2355. Will you state how you got this information of an intended pro- 
cedure on the part of the Court of Directors ? — Such things will get out j I 
heard it from more than one quarter. 

2356. Are not the natives in India in the habit of trusting the merchants 
and agents in Calcutta ?— Very much soj all over India. 

2357. Has not the practice of advancing money from the (iovernment of 
Calcutta to the houses of agency prevailed to .some extent ? — I believe so, 
particularly at Calcutta. 

2358. Did not great alarm prevail when the house of Palmer and Co. failed ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2359. Were not many families, European and native, all but ruined by it.' 
— I am afraid that many were completely so. 

2360. How then are the natives of India to be put upon their guard 
against the expectation, that Government would advance money to the 
houses of agency, unless publicity is given to the order by which that prac- 
tice is condemned? — I do not conceive that the natives give credit to the 
Europeans upon such grounds, and consequently that such caution is not 
necessary, nor called for. 


2361 . Did not the Government advance large sums of money for the 
support of Palmer and Co., which eventually had no effect ? — I am not aware 

of that. ^ , 
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2362. Is not it the duty of all governments to protect their native populia- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly it is. 

2363. If they have suffered by trusting those houses of agency, is not it 
incumbent upon the authorities at home, if they shall cease to continue that 
practice, to inform the natives that it no longer prevails ? — I believe the 
Court of Directors might safely leave that between the natives and the houses 
of agency. 

236li. You have stated, that it would be to the advantage of the Company 
that they should cease to trade j are you aware that evidence was adduced 
last year before the Committee, taking the price of bullion, taking the price 
of bills, and looking also to the question of commerce, the Company have 
rather gained a larger sum by trade than they could by bullion, or by bills, 
or by both united ? — I am not aware of that fact ; but I see by a statement 
laid before the Committee a few days ago, that the loss upon their trade 
between India and this country has been very great. I do not think the bill 
operations of the Company have had a fair trial. I have often recommended 
the plan of opening their treasury here, as well as at Canton, for money 
against bills upon India, by which they might get funds to a large extent, 
and I have no doubt effect their remittances upon fair terms, if not generally 
better than they have hitherto done. 

236.5. You have been asked, whether, in case the Company were debarred 
carrying on trade, even a remittance-trade, hard terms might not be forced 
upon them by combinations of the merchants in India; and you have said 
that you do not think that would be the consequence, by reason of the 
liberality of the merchants of India, and their not being persons that would 
join in such a combination ? — From my experience of tliem, they must be 
very much altered from what they were twenty years ago. if they would 
do so. 

2366. Supposing their nature to be changed, and that they should not be 
so liberal as they were in your time, do you think they might not perhaps 
press upon the Government by making hard terms, if the Company were 
prevented from carrying on a remittance-trade ? — There is no saying what 
might be the consequences of a change in their nature. 

2367. If they were to be like the capitalists of the Royal Exchange, do 
you think there might not be some combination to force hard terms upon 
the Company in the way of remittance ? — I do not wish to say any thing to 
reflect upon the capitalists of the Roy.al Exchange ; but I confess I felt 
rather strongly that a line of conduct should be imputed to the merchants 
of India, which, from my experience, I could not allow they were 
capable of. 

2368. If they were not persons of the liberal views you have stated, could 
you then answer for it, whether there might not be a combination that 
might press hardly upon the Government in the way of remittance ?— It is 
impossible for me to answer such a question. 
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in the West-Indies, and I have seen some sugar produced much superior in 
quality to that generally sent. 

1060. By whom produced ?— By the natives in the district of Burdwan. I 
have occasionally bought a small quantity of it, and sent it home j but it was 
generally at a cost too high to make it a profitable remittance. 

1061. What was the cause of that being so much better ? — It was because 
it had undergone an additional process : they called it twice-boiled sugar, but 
what the exact process it went through was I do not know. The grain was 
much larger and much better than that of common Bengal sugar. 

106^. Did you hear that there was a great loss sustained by twice boiling 
it ? — I only infer that from the increased cost of it. 

1063. What is the quality of Bengal sugar, compared with the sugar of 
China and Siam ? — It is very considerably inferior to the sugar of China and 
Siam. 

1064. Is that on account of the manufacture being better in China ? — The 
Chinese are much more skilful in the manufacture of sugar than the Ben- 
galese are. 

1065. Do the Chinese manufacture the sugar in Siam ? — I do not know 
that ; they manufucttire the sugar in Java principally. 

1066. Has the exportation of rice from Bengal increased lately ? — Very 
much so indeed within the last three or four years; principally, I believe, 
owing to the invention of some machinery for freeing it from the husk after 
it arrives in this country. It used to arrive with a great deal of dust, and a 
great deal broken in the grain, and much inferior in colour to the American 
rice ; whereas now, I believe, by coming in the husk, it arrives with the 
grains unbroken, and it can be freed in this country so as to look fresh and 
bright, as the American rice has done. There has also been a reduction of’ 
duty, which has tended to reduce the price of it. 

1067. Supposing the rice had been cleaned in India as it is in Carolina, 
would it have come in in greater quantities? — If it could be cleaned in 
India as it is in Carolina, so as to be brought clean home, no doubt it 
would be taken in greater quantities, 

1068. What is the duty upon rice now ? — I do not know precisely, but 
there has been a considerable reduction of the duty ; and the export from 
Calcutta to this country has been, I believe, five times as much in the last 
three or four years as it was in the previous three or four. 

1069. Is the machinery for cleaning it of modern invention? — Yes; and 
I believe is confined to few parties in this country, who have mills for that 
purpose. 

1070. Was it broken by being cleaned in India? — Yes, and, in conse- 
quence, of less value, for they had to clean it from the dust and particles 
before they could sell it. 
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S569. If them was a oombination, would not their firtt object be to raise 
the price of remittance as against the Company ?-~Posaibly it might; but I 
believe that of late years the number of merchants and agents has been 
much extended, and that such combinations, if ever practicable, would from 
the increase of houses at the different presidencies, now be impossible. 

3370. Without any direct combination on the part of the merchants, would 
there not be a natural combination, from the general knowledge there would 
be of the demands of the Company to make remittances? — I think the 
competition would be so extensive that such combinations would be im- 
possible. By opening the trade to the extent that it has already been opened, 
such a variety of new interests have been thrown into India as to put it out 
of the power of any set of men to combine effectually in that way. 

2371 . Is not the greater part of the business of Bombay in the hands of a 
very few houses ? — The greater part of the money agency is in the hands of 
the old houses, perhaps two or three. 

9372. Would not they be the persons that would have to deal with the 
Company in case they required remittances ? — I do not know that ; they act 
as bankers and agents, more than traders, and are more in the way of buying 
than selling bills, except for the accommodation of their own constituents. 
There are also many new houses at Bombay, which manage consignments 
from this country ; and the native merchants carry on a considerable trade 
with England. 

9373. Would not the natural consequence of this trade of remittance 
cea.sing be to create an unusual demand for bills on the part of the Company? 
—Undoubtedly it would ; but there are such various modes of effecting 
remittances from India to England, that I think they would always be able 
to accomplish them on fair terms. In the first place, by opening their 
treasury in Leadenhall-street for money against bills upon India at the 
current rate of exchange ; in the next place, by receiving cash, as they now 
do at Canton, for bills upon India, for their tea investments ; and in the 
third place, by advancing money in India to the merchants trading, to this 
country and to China, upon the security of their goods. By these means, I 
should think the Company would eventually have it more in their power to 
dictate terms to the merchants, than the merchants would to the Company; 
particularly as they might, in cases of necessity, have recourse to bullion 
remittances occasionally. 

2374. Are you not supposing that the Company's trade to China continues 
upon the same footing that it is on now ? — Not their trade from India to 
China. I am decidedly against that. What I am anxious to see is, that 
they should altogether abandon their commercial character in India, and 
carry on no trade, either from India to China, or from India to Europe. 

237-5. What do you say with respect to their trade from China to Europe ? 
—I am decidedly of opinion tliat it ought to remain with the Company. 

I was 
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1071. Does indigo form a staple article of return from Calcutta to 
Europe ? — It does. 

1072. When was it first imported into this country to any extent ? — I 
believe it commenced from India about forty years ago, from what I have 
seen stated upon the subject ; but it has now so greatly increased in extent 
as almost to have superseded all other indigos. 

1073. Do you recollect what it was in 1813 or 1814, as compared with 
what it is now ? — I do not think I can state that with any accuracy. 

1074. Have you imported much lac dye ? — A considerable quantity. 

1075. How was lac dye discovered ? — It was discovered by some Euro- 
peans who were in the interior of the country in India. 

1076. What is stick lac ? — Stick lac is the gum, with the insect or egg 
of the insect in it, from which the lac dye is made. The insect forms a 
gum on the tree, and deposits its eggs in it, and it is collected by the per- 
sons who manufacture it from the trees, and the dyeing particles separated 
from the gummy particles, and the gum is made into shell lac. 


1077- Can you describe shortly how it is separated ? — 1 cannot. 

1078, The discovery of the easy process of separating the lac dye from 
the stick lac was made in 1814 or 1815, was it not.? — I believe it Was. It 
is a process not very difficult, as it has been very extensively practised both 
by Armenians and others. 


1079* For what is lac dye chiefly fit r — In the dyeing, I believe, of scarlet 
cloths. 


1080. What article has it superseded in the dyeing of scarlet ? — 1 sup- 
pose it is used where cochineal would have been used ; but it is not adapted, 
I believe, for the very finest dyes. 

1081. Has it affected the price of cochineal? — I believe lac dye and 
cochineal have both acted on each other. The price of cochineal has fallen 
to about one-fourth of what it was ten or twelve years ago, but the imports 
have materially increased, which may have tended to its decline. 

108^. What quantity of cochineal is imported from Bengal ? — None 
from Bengal. 

1083. There is a small quantity of cochineal in Bengal, is there not? — 
1 have not seen it there. I understand that the insect is there, but I have 
not seen any of it there. 

1084. What do you consider to be the princi^I obstacles to the exten* 
sion ot commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India ? — The 
want of returns more suited to the markets of Great Britain j the bad qua- 

generally, of the products of India. 

1085. By what means could the quality of those returns be improved and 
their quantity increased ? — I suppose that if the cultivation of them got 

more 
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I w«s 80 eighteen years ago, 1 have continued so ever since, and I am so at 
the present moment. 

2S76. In order to enable the Company to obtain the remittances which 
they now obtain, is not your reasoning upon that subject founded upon the 
facility of their obtaining remittances through China P—Undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent. I should regret to see the China trade taken out of its 
present channel. If it were taken out of the hands of the Company, and 
thrown open, I firmly believe that there would be great danger or losing it 
altogether. 

€377. Supposing a remittance to take place from one country to another, 
is not it of necessity that such remittance must be made, either directly or 
indirectly, in the produce of the country from which the remittance is to be 
made? — Certainly. 

^78. Supposing that to be the case, would not the remittance be made 
easier if the trade were larger, and if the terms upon which the trade were 
carried on were cheaper ?— -No doubt ; but in seeking for the extension of 
the trade you might lose it altogether. 

2379. Supposing the monopoly of the trade of China to be removed from 
the Company, and that that trade was to continue in the hands of the private 
merchants, and that it were to be considerably increased, do you not conceive 
that there would be a greater facility in obtaining remittances from India to 
England than exists at the present moment? — 1 should say that would be a 
matter of great doubt ; and that where a certainty of good, to the extent 
which now exists, is within our reach, we should prefer it to running the risk 
of throwing the trade open. 

2380. If the trade is considerably augmented, would there not be a greater 
facility in making remittances from India by that moans?— No doubt of it, 
if you were sure of retaining that trade j but in making the experiment you 
might lose the trade altogether. 

2381. Is it the habitof other Governments to make their remittances through 
the medium of trade carried on directly by themselves ? — I believe that, to a 
certain extent, this very objectionable system is in force between the island 
of Ceylon and Great Britain ; and I consider it a most important fact, which 
it would be well w'orth the attention of the Committee to receive information 
upon, connected as the interests of Ceylon are with those of India generally, 
and trading as they do with each other. I have it in my power to produce 
to the Committee evidence upon this subject, which I consider to be of great 
importance ; I mean the evidence of Mr. Stewart, who was last session a 
member of this Committee, and who, 1 believe, knows more of Ceylon, has 
made it more his study, and is able to give the Committee more correct 
information upon it than any person in this country. The government of 
Ceylon carry on a monopoly of the trade in cinnamon to England, and also 
in other articles on the island. The trade generally is heavily loaded with 
import and export duties, even upon the raw produce of the island. The 
people are discontented ; they are subject to forced labour, under the Dutch 

law. 
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more entensively into the hands of Europeans^ they would be very mate- 
rially improved. 

1086. Why ?— The experiment I have mentioned in cotton shows that 
one article could be materially improved ; and no doubt sugar, if there 
were European machinery used in the manufacture of it, might be mate- 
rially improved also. 

1087- Could the quantity of indigo be much increased ? — The quantity 
of indigo could be increased, no doubt ; but at present the quantity sup- 
plied seems to be as much as is required in Europe. 

1088. Do you conceive that the free trade in India has been profitably 
or nnprofitably conducted during the twelve years you have been engaged 
in it? — There have been considerable fluctuations; but I consider that 
upon the whole it must have been a profitable trade, from the immense 
increase that has taken place. 

1089. How has it been to your own house ? — It was profitable, so far 
as I was concerned in it. 

1090. What is the opinion entertained by the mercantile community of 
Calcutta of the character of the East-India Company and its commercial 
acts, when they act as merchants ? — I suppose it is generally thought that 
it is impossible for a large company and government together to act weH 
as merchants. 

1091. You proceeded first to Java in 1818 ; had you previously obtained 
a license from the East-India Company, the Board of Control, or the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands? — I did not obtain any license at all to go 
to Java ; it was under the Dutch government, and therefore I required no 
license from the East-India Company. 

1092. On your arrival in Java, was tiiere any license demanded, or any 
questions asked of you ? — No license was demanded : I had to appear at 
the police office and announce my arrival, and mention where I was residing. 

1093. When you proceeded into the interior, had you to provide your- 
self with a passport? — Yes ; I had to apply for the permission of the govern- 
ment to proceed into the interior. 

1094. Would a Dutch subject have had to make the same application for 
a passport? — I rather think he would. 

1095. During your progress through the interior, were you detained or 
delayed in any way by the inspection of your passport ?— Not materially : 

I was occasionally called upon to produce it. 

1096. Did you suffer any incovenience from that? — Nothing beyond a 
few minutes delay in places where I had to produce it; not more than a' 
quarter of an hour. 

1097* On your arrival from Java at Calcutta, was any demand made upon 
you there for a license or passport? — No. 

1098. Did 
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law, ([|lp||i|>on tlie whole, from what I learn, it is eonsidered the worat ^lo- 
nial gbi^hment under the sun. 

2382. Did not they find that system in existence at the time when the 

King's Government took the administration of it? — The system of forced 
labour, compelling the poor people to labour from morning to night, and to 
raise cinnamon 'and other articles, to be taken from them at Government 
prices. To such an extent is this vile monopoly of cinnamon carried, that 
if any person has a garden, and a cinnamon-tree happens to spring up in it, he 
is not allowed to consider it his own, nor to remove it, but is compelled to 
nurse and rear it for the Government ; and by the Dutch law, if a man is 
found cutting down a cinnamon-tree, he is liable to have his right hand 
cutoff. 6 

2383. Are you aware what the nature of the payments at home are, for 
which those large remittances of the Company are necessary? — Chiefly for 
paying the pensions and allowances of their retired servants, and other po- 
litical charges, including interest upon the Indian debt to a certain extent. 

2384. Are they payments which might by any alteration be made in India 
instead of in England? — That is a very important question, and I believe 
that such a principle has been in agitation. 

2385. It being stated that the East-India Company having large remit- 
tances to make at home, cannot make them advantageously unless they have 
the power of trading, if those payments could be tranferred to India, instead 
of making them at home, would not any necessity for the power of trading 
upon that account be done away ? — ^No doubt it would, and such a system 
might perhaps be introduced in a certain degree prospectively; but it would 
be attended with great difficulty and inconvenience. 


Jovis, 21® die Ayrilis, 1831. 

Sii C.HARLES FORBt.S, Hart, (a Member of the Committee) again 

examined. 

2386. Do you wish to make any statement to the Committee with re- 
ference to your former evidence? — With the permission of the Committee 
1 shall state what I conceive will set at rest the question as to any danger of 
combmarion being entered into by the merchants of India, and particularly 
those of Bombay, to impose hard terms upon the Company in making remit- 
tances to this country. It is well known that the revenues of Bombay are 
not sufficient to pay its expenses by a very large sum, at least one crore of 
rupees; so that, in fact; the Company would have no remittances to make 
j^Om Bombay to this country. All their remittances must be made from 
^gal, so long as there is no surplusji^ue at Bombay ; consequently the 
^r^hants there would have no oppe^H^ of forcing their bills on Engliind 
^o»y the Company, except on such WPS ais the Company thought proper 
"'S. ' ■ to 
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1098. Did you apply for it afterwards ? — I wrote home to England to 
have a license obtained for me, because I knew it was contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Company that a person should reside there without one; and 
I thought I might get into diflSculty, possibly, unless I had one. 

1099. Did you get one ? — I did. 

1100. What did you pay for it? — Fifteen guineas, I think. 

1101. How long after you had been in India did you apply for that 
license ? — I wrote home immediately after my arrival in Bengal for one. 

1102. You met with no obstruction, either at that time or any other? — I 
met with no obstruction in getting that one. I subsequently had to apply 
for a license for a young man who was in Calcutta at the time, and came 
to be an assistant in my office, and the parties to whom I wrote in this 
country to procure the license, wrote out to me that the license had been 
refused, on the ground that no sufficient reasons were specified for his resi- 
dence in India. I believe the application had been made for him as being 
there, without stating any reason for his residence there. 1 subsequently 
made an application for him to reside there as an assistant in my office, and 
the license was obtained. 

1103. From whom did you obtain the license? — From the Directors. 

1104. What did you pay for it ? — I am not quite sure that I am correct, 
but I think about ten guineas. 

1105. What was the nature of your own license ? — I do not remember the 
nature of it, beyond its giving me permission to remain there as long as I 
complied with the laws of the country and conducted myself properly. 

1106. How came your license to differ from his in the price of it? — 1 
cannot tell, unless there may be a difference made in respect of a person 
going out as principal and as assistant ; but I am not quite clear as to the 
sum paid. 

1107* Do you know whether the license was obtained from the Board of 
Control or the East-India Directors ? — I believe from the East-India 
Directors. 

1108. Was the refusal in the first instance to grant the licenses to your 
assistant made by the East-India Directors or by the Board of Control ? — By 
the East-India Directors. 

1 109. The license for your assistant was obtained on your statement that 
you would give him employment? — ^Yes. 

1110. It is probable, in the first instance, it was refused because there was 
not that statement ?— I presume it was. 

1111. Do not you know that it is very material that an European, land- 
ing in India, should find employment as quickly as possible? — It cer- 
tainly is. 


1112. The 
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to take them. At the same time, if a favourable opportimity occur 

of making remittances to England through Bombay, ihe GovirSnt could 
always draw on Bengal for that purpose; and by supplying the private traders 
with advances on consignments to this country, particularly the natives, who 
have shewn themselves much disposed to enter into it of late, they would 
have the power of outbidding the European merchants. Again, the Com- 

‘ “ "7® bullion, by which they would be 

M ® rate of a fair comparative 

lemittance. I would also beg to add, in explanation of the opinion 1 have 
pven with regard to tim Company withdrawing from the trade between 
India and England and Chma, that my object is, that they should abandon 
their commercial dealings of every description in India, their monopolies and 
all, leaving the trade, internally and externally, entirely in the hands of the 

th^Chiiirtrade native, upon condition of their retaining 

2387. The whole China trade, or the tea trade exclusively?—! should sav 
the tea trade to England exclusively, if it shall appear that the trade in othe^ 

r^r^^ch doubt ‘‘'“>««‘her, which 

2388. Does your opinion of the power of the Company to resist combina- 
tion upon the part of merchants in the price of bills of exchange, depend at 
all upon their retaining exclusive possession of the tea trade of China ?~ 

1 think so, uiidoiibtedly, except so far as they might protect themselves by 
bullion remittances, whicli they would have always in their power, but not 

H f require. As I have already 

stated. I think the Company ought to continue to receive money into their 
treasury at Canton for bills upon India, which they now do to a la.ge amounl 
and bung home those funds through their tea investments, and also in bullion! 
as 1 learn they have done this season, to the extent of £150,000. heiiur 
I believe, the first time that they have brought home bullion from China. 

When you state that there would be danger of losing the trade from 
China, do you take into your consideration that a very large and increasing 
trade .. earned on ..t the present moment by the Americana S rilf 
Chinese without the intervention ot any factory such as that which exists 
nn^er rte direction of the East-lndia Company^-Yes, I am Zre 

2390. Are you also aware that a very large trade is carried on by the 
private traders between India and Canton ?— No doubt of it. ^ 

interruption to either of those trades occurred 
manv now attained?—! believe 

couiUi^ inconsequence of one of the 

accidentaljy^ed a Chinese in firing a salute ; apd 
some years ago an American seai^^gcidentally killed a Chinese; in t^(h 
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1112. The effect of want of employment is perhaps more injurious in that 
country than in any other? — I think it is, as far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging. 

1113. Have you, since your return to England, applied for licenses for 
other persons ? — Yes, I have, in several instances. Last year I had to apply 
for licenses for two ladies who were going out to India, one of them a mar- 
ried lady with two children,* the other a single lady ; in the first instance, 
there were some difficulties thrown in the way of my obtaining them. The 
married lady was the wife of an officer in the Company’s service in Bengal ; 
but when I applied at the India-House for the license, I was told that I must 
produce a letter from her husband, stating that he wanted to have her. 

1114. What sums were demanded for these licenses? — I think at first I 
was told I should have to pay, if the license was obtained, £7 ov seven 
guineas for each individual of the parties ; but when this objection was made, 
and I was required to produce a letter from the husband, 1 happened in the 
mean time to learn from a friend that both the ladies were born in India, 
though of European parents, and 1 applied for them as born in India, and 
the licenses were given on the payment, I think, of £2 each person. 

1115. Then you did not give any securities ? — I had no securities to give, 
as they were born in India, and returning to their friends. 

1116. Does not a very large proportion of the money paid go to cover the 
stamp on the bond ? — I really do not know ; but very probably it does. 

1117 . Have you, in other instances of application, had to enter into 
securities? — Yes, I had to enter into securities for two persons for whom I 
obtained licenses ; two securities, of £500 each, for each party. 

1118. For what were the securities taken ?~For their good behaviour in 
India, and that they should not become burdensome to the Company. 

1119 . During your residence in Calcutta, did you know of any instances 
of any who were burdensome to the Company ? — No, I did not. 

1120. Have you not heard of persons being sent home at the Company ^s 
expense? — I do not recollect any instances of their being sent home at the 
Company’s expense ; I have heard that they might have been sent home, if 
found without license, and unemployed, as charter-party passengers. There 
were two instances, I believe, when I was in Calcutta, of persons being ^nt 
home by the government ; whether at government expense, I do not know. 
Mr. Buckingham and another person, Mr. Arnott, I think, was his name. 

1121. When a vessel goes to India, is it necessary to have a license ? — 
Yes, it is. 

1122. What is paid for that license ? — That I do not know. 

1123. When you proceeded to the upper provinces, were you obliged to 
furnish yourself with a passport? — No, I was not obliged ; I merely applied 
to the postmaster of Calcutta to lay a d^k for me through the country, and it 

was 
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21 Apfil iMl. ^hich cases) the innocent men were delivered up to the Canton government* 
Sir~cibr6€g, inhumanly strangled. 

Sort. ’ * 2392. Have not the interruptions to the trade carried on by the Company 

at Canton been more frequent and of longer duration than any interruptions 
which have occurred in the trade carried on by Indian free traders, or by 
the Americans ? — It may be so ; but I do not judge so much from what has 
taken place as from my apprehensions of what might take place in the event 
of an unrestricted opening of the trade, from the peculiar character of the 
Chinese, knowing it as I do. I was there forty years ago, and believe they 
are the same now as then, in every respect. 

2393. In the event of the Company discontinuing their operations as 
traders in India, in consequence of the small number of commercial houses 
of opulence, might there not be a danger of facility being given to com^ 
bination, which would throw difficulties in the way of the Company’s remit-* 
tances to Europe, and in that event do not you think it probable that the 
number of such houses in Calcutta would gradually increase ?— -Undoubt- 
edly } in India generally. 

2394. Must not the consequence of that necessarily be, that that danger 
would be proportionably diminished ? — Certainly ; if under any circum- 
stances it could exist. 

2395. If there was a considerable demand for bullion, by way of remit- 
tance, would not the price of bullion of course rise ? — ^No doubt. 

2396. Would not dear bullion, that is, bullion the least above the ordinary 
price, together with the cost of freight and insurance, make a bad remit- 
tance, generally speaking ? — I believe, at present, it is the safest and the 
best. The current silver coin of India makes a fair remittance, and the 
gold a better ; but it is not always procurable. 

2397- Is not the exchange now lower than it ever was before ? — It per- 
haps was never lower than it is now. 

2398., Do you remember the exchange at Calcutta upon England at 
2s. Hd. the sicca rupee ? — 1 doubt not it may have been so, or even higher, 
because I have known it at that rate for the Bombay rupee, which is six 
and a half per cent, below the value of the sicca. 

2399. Is not the remittance from Calcutta now Is. lOd. the sicca rupee? 
—Perhaps the average exchange may be about Is. lid. ; but I have heard, 
of considerable remittances lately in good bills upon the first houses in 
London, at 2s. 

2400. Is not the lowness of the exchange an inducement to make remit- 
tances in bullion ?— No doubt of it. 

2401. If the exchange was ^ rise, would not the remittance in bullion be 
less ihvourable ? — Comparatiy^ly so; of course } but a remittance in the ctii’* 
rent coin would remain the same. It nDflS^ be kept in mind, that the fa^^er 
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March, 1831. was done : but I have frequently seen notifications in the Calcutta govern- 
if. c'^Trne F tnent gazette, that persons should furnish themselves with passports. 

ii. H) ,.Hg. Have you in any instance known those notifications attended to?~ 

I have never known an instance of a person having a passport ; I have never 

heard of one. 

Did you suffer any inconvenience from not having a passport during 
your journey ? — Not at all. 

1126. Do you know of any of your friends suffering inconvenience from 
going on such journies without passports? — Not at all. 

1127. Then tlie notification appears to be a dead letter? — As fares I have 
known, it was. 

1128. Had you your license about you ? — No. 

1129. And you were not asked for it ? — No ; but I was mostly known to 
the Company's civil servants whom I saw in travelling up the country. 

1180. In travelling by palanquin were you supplied with provision? — We 
had whatever provisions we wanted in the palanquin; my provisions consisted 
principally of dry biscuit. 

1131. Did you not require provisions in the villages you passed? — What- 
ever provisions I wanted beyond those I had, were obtained at the different 
European stations, from friends with whom I stopped. 

1132. Is it not usual, in travelling in India, to obtain an order to have 
provisions in the way at certain places? — I am not aware of it in Bengal. 

1133. — You have read the works of Bishop Heber? — Yes; he adverts to 
such a practice, principally in the Madras districts. 

1131. In what part of the Bengal territory is the cotton sold in Calcutta 
grown? — Several hundred miles up the country. 

1135. Is it in the hilly district, or alluvial soil ? — Ido not apprehend it 
can be in the hilly district. 

1136. You state that the staple is very short ; is that owing to the sort of 
cotton cultivated, or the mode of cultivation ? — I believe that both aie defec- 
tive ; but that the improvement particularly wanted is the introduction of 
different seed, and a more frequent changing of the seed, as well as much 
greater attention to the cultivation of it. 

11 37- With respect to the cotton-twist which you state to be exported 
from this country to India, are many of the very highest numbers exported ? 
— None of the very highest, I believe. I did receive as high as 150 ; I have 
heard of as high a number as 200 exported, but in very small quantities. 

1138. Up to what number do they carry it? — 1 cannot say. 

1139. Where is the twist principally woven into cloth, after its arrival in 
India?— I believe it has never been introduced successfully farther than one 
or two hundred miles from Calcutta.. 

1140. Is 
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the ratO of exehan^ the more ^vourable for the Company as Hitters, I 2lithnl IIOT 
ra^ the more British money given for the rupee ; and should It fall below 
a bttlhon remittance, they would always have it in their power to resort to 
that medium, so that they could never be compelled to take a remittance 
on more unfavourable terms than what bullion or coin would give them. 

*402. You must add freight and insurance ? — Yes, although the Com- 
j*"®® j adding freight and insurance, and even commis- 

sion. It IS found advantageous by private merchants and agents to send 
ome bullion from India and China, and to draw against the proceeds at 
the present low rate of exchange for bills. 

2403. If the Company were to give up trading, and not have the means 

^ malang remittances in bills, and to remit in bullion, would not the 
demand for bullion be more than it is now P-Of course ; but the greater 
the demand the greater the supply would be. Bullion and dollars pour 
into India from all quarters ; from China, from America, and, within the 
last eight or ten years, they have been sent from England to India, and 
wou d be so again should commerce improve, and the exchange turn against 
xi-ngland as heretofore. ® 

2404. Do you think that bullion remittances could at all times be 
effected ? — At all times, in bullion or coin. 

2405. And that without straitening the circulation inconveniently ? — Yes, 

paiticularly from Calcutta, where they have bank-paper in circulation • at 
iioiiibay there is none, and I hope never will be. ^ 

2406. 1 hen no combination of merchants could subject the Company to 
any greater expense than that of remitting bullion ?— Certainly not : whilst 
they would have it in their power to avail themselves of all favourable 
opportunities of making remittances by advances to the private merchants 
on shipments of goods, which they are making now, and on terms, I believe, 
more favourable than the houses at Calcutta can afford to make them. 

2407. Then you do not contemplate they should make all their remit- 
tances in bullion, but only that they should have it in their power as a check 
gainst combination on the part of the merchants ?— Yes : or rather that 
they should take whichever suited best. 

2408. Supposing subsidies were paid by this country to a foreign coun- 
^y, and wey were habitually continued, do you think it would be necessary 
that the Government of England should become traders ?~No, I do not 
think so; and I believe that never has been the case. 

3409. When you say that the Company should abandon all their trade 
ana “o you allude also to the government monopolies of opium 

and ^t ? Undoubtedly ; I cannot draw any distinction between their trade 
^d tneir monopolies, nor between the Company as sovereigns, and the 

Company as merchants. , , ® 

2 G 2 2410. Are 
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1 140. Is the cloth made from that twist worn generally by the lowest class 
of natives, or by what description ?— No, not by the lowest class ; the lower 
class wear a heavier sort of cloth, in which we nave not at all interfered with 
them in the manufacture. 

1141. Is it by the highest class, or the middling order ? — By the middling 
order, and 1 should think rather by the higher classes. 

1 1 4S. Is it worked up in the same looms that their own twist used to be 
worked up in ? — Yes ; they have no European machinery. 

1143. No improvement has taken place in their machinery of late years? 
— Not that 1 am aware of ; but I am not acquainted with their machinery. 

1 144. Have you seen the machinery for making sugar ? — I believe I have 
seen a sugar-mill, and I have heard one described. 

1 145. Is it not one of a very inferior description ? — Of the lowest descrip- 
tion possible ; merely a kind of wooden, hollow cylinder to receive the cane, 
with a large post in the middle of it, which is pulled round by a bullock, and 
squeezes out the juice. 

1146. You have stated that the general opinion in Calcutta is, that the 
Company do not carry on their mercantile transactions with any very great 
advantage, either to themselves or others ? — I believe that is the general 
opinion. 

1147 . Will you state the grounds of that opinion ? — Principally because it 
was found that the prices of all commodities in which they interfered were 
driven up to rates which made them unprofitable to those who had to deal in 
them, and their monopolies in some branches of trade altogether put an end 
to the dealings of private merchants. 

1148. To what branches do you advert ? — The export to England in silk, 
which is almost altogether in the hands of the Company. 

1149 . Is there any other in which they possess a monopoly? — They have 
a monopoly of opium, which is exported to China ; they have the salt 
monopoly. 

1150. Do you know whether the commercial residents of the Company 
act as agents for any other parties except the Company ?— I believe they have 
been occasionally employed by other parties to act as agents. 

1151. Do you know at all the commission they charge for acting? — I do 
not. 

1152. You have stated the Chinese and Siamese sugars to be superior to 
the Bengal } do the Chinese and Siamese sugars find their way to this country ? 
I do not know whether they would be admitted into this country. 

1153 If you were allowed to export the raw products of India to China, 
would that facilitate your payment for the goods imported from England into 
India?— That must most materially facilitate it, for it would open to us all 
the products of China as a means of remittance to this country. 


3 March 1881 . 
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24110. Are you not aware that any profit that the Company make upon 
their trade goes to the payment of their dividends, and any profit they make 
upon the salt and opium does not go to the dividends, but that it goes to a 
fund which is more peculiarly for the benefit of the government ? — I believe 
it is much the same thing whether it goes into the right or left-hand pocket. 

2411. Dp you conceive that it would be possible, in any other way than 
by monopoly, to raise, as it was raised in 1829-30, £1,931,000 from salt, and 
£1,757,000 from opium ? — I think it might be raised, in due time, to per- 
haps as large, if not a larger amount, through a much less objectionable 
medium, through the medium of increased and increasing revenues and cus- 
toms, upon an increased and flourishing trade, carried on by an improved 
and improving population, having perfect confidence that they would in no 
way be interfered with by the Company in their operations, either agricultural 
or commercial ; and that under such a system, if happily it shall be intro- 
duced, the prosperity of India would rise to a degree incalculable, and con- 
sequently in every way tend to the advantage as well as the credit of its rulers. 

2412. Do you mean that this revenue of customs would be raised upon 
those particular articles, or that there would follow such a general improve- 
ment of the condition of the people as would increase the general revenue 
of customs ? — Partly both. 

2413. Are you aware that the profits of the customs now are not more 
than one-fifth of the joint amount of the salt and opium monopolies ? — It is 
very probable that may bo the case ; the greater the latter, the less the former. 

2414. Then you conceive that the customs revenue could be raised to six 
times its present amount? — 1 can only state, as an example in favour of my 
argument, that, when I went to India forty years ago, the duties were six 
per cent, upon all imports throughout India. Lord Cornwallis very judi- 
ciously lowered them to three per cent., and I believe in the course of eight 
or ten years after that reduction, the revenue was more than doubled. 

2415. Do you think it would be politic to reduce the customs below two 
aud a half per cent, which is the present rate of duty, with benefit to the 
revenue ? — Perhaps not ; on the contrary, under a more liberal system gene- 
rally they might be raised. 

2416. Then the same advantage could not now be derived from those 
regulations of Lord Cornwallis, reducing the duties? — No; but I am speak- 
ing with reference to the monopolies, that from the enormous price of the 
article of salt, for instance, in Bengal, it is beyond the reach of many of 
the natives. It is well known that many of the natives cannot afford to buy 
salt to eat with their rice. 


2417. In what manner, by the abolition of the salt monopoly, would yon 
inc|:ease the amount of the receipt of the customs .!> — !n Bengal I would 
ab^^n the salt-works altogether, and allow it to be imported on paying a 
duty|Vili^#;ould afford to pay a handsome duty, and would yield a handsome 




revenue 
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1154. Are you of opinion that ^he trade of India might be considerably 
increased by throwing open the China trade to the merchants of England 
generally ? — I am undoubtedly of that opinion. 

1155. Will you state the grounds on which you found that opinion ?~If 
the China trade to this country was opened to the merchants of England 
generally, we should have the means, as opportunity offered, of shipping the 
produce of Bengal to China, which is extensively done now, both in cotton, 
saltpetre, and opium, and having the proceeds of those things reinvested in 
tea, or silk, or nankeens, and other articles in China, for shipment to this 
country. 

1156. In the present trade from India to China, is there any amount of 
returns in silver? — I believe as much as from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 dollars 
is annually remitted back in silver to India from China. 

1157 . Might not the same ship which is engaged in carrying out British 
manufactures to India, also be engaged in the trade from India to China, and 
afterwards from China to England, supposing a free trade established ? — 
Certainly, if the trade was free. 

1158. y\t the same time that there is an exportation of silver from China 
to India, is there not an import of silver into China yearly ? — There is yearly 
a very considerable import of silver into China. 

1159. Can you slate the extent of it ?~I cannot ; but the Americans, I 
believe, impoit silver largely intoChina, to pay for the cargoes they take from 
China, 

llGO, Are not the Indian cotton manufactures softer and more durable 
than the English ? — They are more durable, and perhaps their muslins may be 
of a softer texture. 

llGl. Does that not proceed from their being spun with the hand instead 
of machinery ? — I think it probably does. 

llG‘2. Are yon aware of the process of spinning the cotton thread of the 
finer qualities in India? — No j except by having heard that the very finest of 
all is spun under water. 

11G3. Is not the spinning of cotton thread the chief employment of the 
women ? — I believe it is. 

llGk Has stick lac not been in use in India from time immemorial among 
the natives as a dye ? — Not as a dye; I should think the lac has beeu used 
very much as a varnish. 

1165 . Is it imported from Pegu?~I have known very fine stick lac 
imported from Pegu into Calcutta. 

1166 . Was not stick lac previously imported in its original state from Pegu 
and other parts of India into Great Britain ?— I do not know as to Pegu ; 
but from British India it was in consideeabrie iquantities. After I had been 

in 
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revenue in a most unobjectionable manner : we could even send it from this 
country, in ships going to India, which instead of going, as they now do, 
almost empty, would load with salt. 

2418. Is there any other article, by the importation of which in place of a 
monopoly in the interior, you would propose to increase the revenue P—They 
might still lay an excise upon the salt, upon opium, and upon tobacco, as 
they do in this country, and upon spirits : they might collect a revenue in 
the shape of’ an excise instead of through the monopoly. 

2419. Would it not depend upon the amount of that excise-duty whether 
it was an exchange that was favourable to the people or not ? — No doubt it 
would ; and I am aware that it would be attended with great expense in the 
collection. 

2420. Do you think it w'ould be safe to destroy those monopolies upon the 
speculation of increasing the revenue of customs"? — Indeed, I think it would 
be most desirable at any rate to attempt it, and it might be done gradually ; 
they might by degrees, for instance, relax the rigid monopoly of salt in 
Bengal, and then again upon the coast of Coromandel. 

2421. If you were to import a great proportion of the supply of salt for 
Bengal from Madras, would not the prosperity of the people of the Madras 
presidency, of course, be increased by the additional labour? — No doubt. 

2422. And in proportion to that, wotdd not the population of Bengal that 
now exist upon their labour in preparing salt, be diminished ? — From all I 
can understand that is'a most objectionable mode of employing the people 
of Bengal : it is, in fact, worse than the worst description of slavery. But 
there are other gentlemen more competent tlian I am to .s|)eak upon that 
subject. 

2423. Supposing there was a considerable import of salt from Madias into 
Bengal, do you not conceive there would be an export of rice or son^e other 
article from Bengal to Madras? — Unquestionably there would, in 
proportion. 

2424. And therefore each province producing that which they could 
produce with the greatest advantage, would tend to the benefit of the whole ? 
— No doubt of it, and that is the principle upon which I recommend the 
alteration of the system. 

2425. What is the enhancement of the price of salt above the cost at 
which it might be produced in consequence of the monopoly ? — I have heard 
800 to 1,000 per cent, in Bengal. 

2426. Is not the system of producing salt at the present moment at the 
mouth of the Ganges, a very oppressive servitude on the part of those that 
produce it ? — I have always heard so, in a degree far more oppressive than 
the worst description of slavery in the West-Indies. 

2427- Is not the article produced by that means of a very, inferior 

description 
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in India* several I had a quantity of stick lac sent back to me for sale 3 March 1881 . 

in India which had come from India several years before. 

1167. It is a much more bulky commodity in stick lac ? — Yes, much more Gisborne^ 
so than the dye; 

1168. Are not the natives very much wedded to their own machinery in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures? — Yes, I believe they are. 

1169 Are you aware of frequent attempts having been made to introduce 
English machinery unsuccessfully, in agriculture particularly ? — I have not 
been myself cognizant of any attempts which have been made in either the 
one or the other. 

1170. After the Europeans introduced the improved process of indigo 
manufacture, have you known the natives imitate it? — Oh yes. The natives 
make indigo upon the European plan, but still very inferior to that made by 
the Europeans, because they do not take anything like the same care in the 
process : they do not take care that the water is clean in which the plant is 
steeped ; they have it mixed with sand and dirt, which is a most material 
injury to the quality ; and they do not pay the requisite attention to the 
proper times of steeping, and ot beating and boiling, on whicli the quality 
materially depends, so tliat the native indigo is always very inferior to that 
made by Europeans 

1171. As far as their prejudices are concerned, they have shown no objec- 
tion to adopting the European system ? — Not at all. 

1172. You stated that you did not conceive the importation of British 
manufactures would materially interfere with those of the natives of India ? — 

I have said I did not conceive that they had materially interfered. 

1173. Are you aware what the importation was in India previous to 1814 , 
and what it is now ? — In the year 1815 , the importation into the countries to 
the east of the Cape of Good Hope, of British white and printed goods, was 
about 800,000 yards, and in the year 1830 , I think it was about 45 , 000,000 
yards. 

1 174. You do not conceive that that materially interferes with those 
manufactured by the- natives of India? — It must interfere to some extent, 
but still I think the quantity sent is very immaterial in comparison with the 
whole consumption of the country. I would mention one circumstance with 
regard to the importations of goods into India ; the British manufacture, of 
course, interferes with the native goods 5 but the 4 , 000,000 pounds weight 
of twist which have been sent out to India would, I suppose, make half as 
many yards of cotton goods as all that we have imported into India within 
the last year. 

1175. Then they have been deprived of the spinning of that ? — They have 
been. 

1 176. Are you not of opinion that the use of British manufactures might 

be 
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' description ?— I believe it is far inferior to the Coromandel coast-salt, or-la 
the Bombay salt. Both shores produce a very fine salt, they are in fact 
covered with it : and on the Madras side it is extreme cruelty that a man 
cannot go to the sea-side, and take a handful of salt for his own use, without 
being subject to a heavy penalty. 

2428. Do you mean to say that the persons concerned in the manufacture 

of salt are in the power of tlieir masters, in the same way that the slaves in 
the West-Indies are? — Perhaps it would be well for them if they were so, 
they would be better taken care of. * 

2429. They are not then in the power of their masters in the same manner 
that the slaves in the West Indies are? — I believe they are not actually 
slaves,but they are so in every thing but the name. 


2430. Will you state how ?— — I believe they are compelled to work for very 
low wages in the .salt-pits, which is the most destructive to the health of man 
that can be imagined. 


2431. Could a power be used to compel them to labour in the salt-pits as 
the slaves are compelled in the West-Indies to labour? — I have no doubt 
that it may be, and has been done. 

2432. Do you know it ? — Not of my own knowledge of those salt-pits, 
because I have never been there : but that the rattan, which is, perhaps, not 
much preferable to the whip, has been used in former times to force labour 
in India, I have no doubt, though it may not be the case now : it has been 
used even to the weavers. 


2433. Do you not know that any person to whom such treatment was 
applied wouhl find redress in the courts, according to the regulations of the 
hast-India Company ? — Perhaps so j but it is a very tedious and a very 
expensive thing to get redress in any country, and more especially in India!^ 

2434. Have you any knowdege upon this subject, except from what you 
have heard ? — 1 have not ; but I have no doubt of it. 

there not, formerly, considerable trade carried on between 
Madras and Bengal, in the import of salt into Bengal, and the export of 

? Certainly j in my time there was, and I hope it is not yet altogether 
gone. JO 

2436. Are you aware that that has fallen ofS ?-. — I believe so. 

2437. Do you know on what account that has fallen off? — I suppose on 
account of the heavy duty on salt in Bengal, which has prevented the trade 
being carried on. 

2438. Does not the duty amount almost to a prohibition ? — I believe it 
does ; that is to say, they are obliged to deliver the salt to the Company, 
and get so little for it as to be hardly worth the carriage. 

2489; Is not it limited to a certain quantity? — Undoubtedly it is; that 1^ 
the spirit of all the Company*s mondpolieik. they were to supply the ntai^ket 
iV ** equal 
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’ be very greatly extended, if greater facilities were afforded for the returns to 
this country ? — I certainly think so. 

1177. By lowering the duty on sugar and various other articles? — All 
lowering of duties, no doubt, would tend to that effect : but what is prin- 
cipally wanted is the improvement of the quality of the articles, the improve- 
ment of sugar and of cotton. 

1178. Do you conceive that can be effected by any other means than the 
employment of European skill and capital in India ? — I do not. 

1179. Are you not aware that the Company have made many attempts, 
unsuccessfully, to improve the manufacture of sugar ? — I have heard that the 
Company have made many attempts unsuccessfully. 

1180. Have you ever seen a paper printed at the India-House upon that 
subject some years ago ? — I have not ; but the Company had been also 
unsuccessful in the introduction of British manufactures into India, till it 
was opened to the free trader. 

1 181. Are you not aware that the Company have made very considerable 
remittances to this country in specie of late years ? — I believe they have. 

1182. Have not the private merchants occasionally resorted to that means ? 
— I believe it has been once or twice resorted to, but not at all extensively, 
I conceive. 

1183. You refer to Calcutta? — I do. 

1184. Supposing the manufacturing interests of India to suffer by an 
import of British manufacture into that country, would not the agricultural 
interests of India be compensated to an equal degree by the necessity of our 
purchasing their articles in payment for the goods so imported ? — I think 
they would be more than compensated. 

1185. What duties do the British manufactures pay on importation into 
Calcutta ? — Two and a half per cent. 

1186. Are you aware of the duty paid on the importation of Indian 
manufactures here ? — It is very high. 

1187. It is very high on silk? — Yes. 

1188. On pepper it is 1^. a pound ?— Yes. 

1189. That is 300 per cent, on the prime cost ? — Yes. 

1190. Supposing the whole of those duties repealed, do you imagine there 
would be a considerable import of Indian manufactures into England? — I 
should think not very considerable. 

1191. Supposing the ten per cent, were given as a bonus, instead of being 
paid as a duty, do you then think there would be a large import? — ‘The 
import would be increased, no doubt ; but I think the British manufactures 
would still drive out the Indian manufactures. 

119^. When did you leave India? — In 1828. 


1193. At 
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equal to the demand, at a, fair price, there is no saying to what 'feiteut the 
consumption would go : in the same manner that if you would allow the 
importation of sugar here from India at a fair duty, I think it is incalculable 
the quantity that would be consumed, by bringing it within the reach of the 
consumer. We see this in coffee, and in every article upon which the duty 
has been reduced. 

2440. Are j^ou of opinion that the destruction of those monopolies, and 
the opening of the commerce in India, would consist with the present system 
of regulations respecting access to India ? — I confess that I am not aware of 
any great difficulty in obtaining access to India on the part of Europeans 
from this country. It may be otherwise generally, but in any case in which 
I have had occasion to apply to the Court of Directors, I have never found 
the least difficulty in obtaining permission. At the same time I should cer- 
tainly be for all restrictions and difficulties being removed, as much as pos- 
sible, consistently with a due regard to the welfare of the native population 
and the safety of the government. 

2441. You are understood to be of opinion, that the revenue that would'* 
fall off in consequence of the destruction ol these monopolies would be sup- 
•plied by increased commercial speculation ? — Undoubtedly, in due time. 

2442. Do not you consider the jnosent system regulating the access to 
India as an obstruction in tlie way of commercial speculation? — No doubt; 
any obstruction whatever must operate in a certain degree against the exteh- 
sion of trade. 

2443. Are not you acquainted with parts of the country in which there 
are productions of coal and iron, and other things, which would be worked 
and brought into action if the settlement of Europeans was allowed.? — 1 have 
no doubt of it. Indeed, lean sec no objection to the settlement of Euro- 
peans of a certain description in India. I would not be for throwing open 
the sluice altogether, although my impression is, that even that would be 
attended with little or no inconvenience ; but still I should be disposed to 
adopt such a measure with great precaution, because India is already fully 
peopled. 

2444. Do you think the natives of India would like the unrestrained ad- 
mission of Europeans into the interior ? — As far as I can form an opinion, I 
should certainly think not ; but I do not apprehend that any such concourse 
of people would resort to India as is generally supposed ; I think the number 
would be very limited. It is a long and expensive voyage to India ; very 
few, comparatively speaking, would be able to find their way there, except 
men of capital and respectability, from whom no danger nor inconvenience 
whatever could arise. 

2445. Would not great benefit accrue to India from the introduction of 
cspiUl and skill in its cultivation .? — No doubt; particularly from the intro- 
duction of European skill. The native capital is considerable, if they ht;d 

encour;igement 
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1193. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money then ? 
—At five and six per cent. 

1194. Have you heard the rate at which they have been borrowing nooney 
during the last twelve months ; whether it exceeds that ? — I do not believe 
it exceeds that, but 1 am not quite sure. 

1195. Are they not in the habit of issuing treasury bills at five per cent, 
in payment for their investment ? — There are treasury notes, called Com* 
pany’s paper, in Calcutta, at five per cent. 

1 196. They pass as cash ? — They do, deducting the interest 

1197. Those are issued at various times, without any restriction?—! 
believe so. 

1198. They answer all the purposes, in Calcutta, of cash to the Company ? 
—They do. 


Lunce, 7° die Martii, 1831. 


The Hon. G. M. Fortescue in the Chair. 


PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

1199. Have you some papers which you wish to give in? — This is a table 
containing the neirick prices, and the actual market prices of several articles. 

1200. Will you explain the meaning of the word neirick?— The same as 
tariff; a book of rates. 

1201. By whom are those prices generally fixed ? — The neirick prices are 
fixed by the officers of government, the revenue police. Both these tables 
of prices were furnished to me by a native ; I believe he was the vakeel of a 
talook to the courts of the judge and of the collector, an agent of the talook 
attending at the cutcherries of the judge, and of the collector doing the 
business for the talook. 

1202. Do those prices relate to the zillah of Madura ? — Yes. 

1203. Do the market prices and the neirick prices vary considerably ? — 
They do. 

1204>. Will you mention one or two instances? — Grass, four bundles, one 
coily fanam. 

1205. What would be the market price ? — Half a coily fanam. 

1206. Then 
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encouragement to apply it, though I am afraid it has not been increasing of 
late years, 

Qd>4'6. Fo what cause do you attribute that ?— -So far as I can learn, the 
natives are over-taxed ; their agriculture and internal commerce are over- 
taxed. I am afraid that the increase of revenue has always been the chief 
object of tjie governments in India. The Company carry on wars> and incur 
large additional debt ; they then tax their subjects, and cut down the sala- 
ries of their servants, in order to pay the interest of that debt, always except- 
ing the allowances of their governors and others high in rank, which are 
never touched, except it may be to increase them. 

2447. Are you aware that an attempt was lately made at Bengal, on the 
part of some Europeans, to get up a petition from the natives against the 
settlement of British subjects in India? — I have heard so. 

2448. You have stated, that the (-ompany has increased the taxation of 
India, in consequence of the expense which they have incurred in wars; do 
you refer to any particular instance in which taxes have been increased under 
those^ circumstances ? — I have staled, that the natural consequence of 
carrying on wars and increasing their debts is to raise additional revenue and 
reduce the expenditure I believe I am borne out in that ; and I will now* 
state to the Committee an instance which came to my knowledge a few days 
ago of a proposed tax on imports into India, which will, I think, strike them 
very forcibly. I have in my hand a copy of a letter signed by W. H. Banner- 
man, Ofiiciating Secretary to the Finance Committee at Calcutta, dated the 
15th of November 1830 : it is a circular which appears to have been 
addressed to the merchants at Calcutta to this effect : 


Circular from the Finance Commitlee. 

Gentlkmen : 

With reference to my letter to your address dated the 28th of July last, I am directed 
by the Finance Committee to state, that under the information they at present pos.sess, 
they have it in contemplation to recommend that a general duty of ten per cent, be 
imposed on the import by sea, at the three presidencies, of the several metals noted in 
the margin,* and to request that, if any .serious objection to the proposed modificafion 
of tile tarid occur to you, you will favour them with a statement of the grounds of 
your opinions. ^ 

“ I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Calcutta, Your most obedient servant, 

Finance Committee Office, (Signed) “ W. II. Bannerman 

15 November, 1830.” - Officiating Secretary.” 

That is a duty which, I should say, would be almost tantamount to a 
prohibition ; at least, it must greatly tend to injure the trade in those metals 
from this country to India. 


* Copper, iron, lead, spelter, tin. 
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1^6. Then the market price is lesa than the neirick price? — is that 
instance. Sheep, the first sort, one rupee two anas; eight pice^ the neirick 
price ; the market price one rupee twelve anas, 

[^The Table was delivered in and read as Jbllows:^ 


Neirick Prices. 







R. 

Sheep 

third sort 

each . 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lamb 

second . 
first . 
table. 

each . 
each . 
each . 

0 

1 

0 

Fowls 

third. 

6 

0 

— 

second . 

4 

0 

— 

first . 

2 

0 

Fowls’ Eggs . . . 

— 

20 

0 

Grass 

— 

4 bundles 

0 

Ditto 3 cubits 1 
round . . . . j 

bullock . 

2 

0 

Firewood 

— 

8 bundles 

0 

Coolies 



ditto mills 

0 

Challies 

— 

each . 


Pans 

— 

each . 


Fowls 

each . 

— 

0 

— . 

each . 

— 




each . 

— 

0 

Eggs 

each . 

— 

0 

Grass 



— 

0 

— 

bullock . 



0 

Firewood 

— 

— 

0 





Market Prices, Actual. 

A. 

p. 

Coilv, 
per Cash. 


R. 

A. 

P. 


8 

0 

— 

each . 

0 

11 

1 ' 

. 3 * 

14 

0 

— 

— 

0 

15 

10 


2 

8 

— 

— 

1 

12 

0 

8 

2 

5 

1 

— 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

— 

4 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

.5 

— 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

— 

^ 1 

0 

2 

0 


2 

5 

— 

each . 


— 



3 

2 

1 

each . 

0 

1 

7 

1 

2 

5 

1 

each . 

0 

2 

5 

i 

3 

2 

1 

each . 

0 

1 

7 


2 

5 

i 

10 mills 

0 

2 

5 


— 


0 2 

each . 





2 

— 


0 4 

each . 


— - 


4 

0 

5 


each . 

0 

0 

9 i 


0 

7 

— 

each . 

0 

1 

7 



1 

0 

1 

each . 

0 

2 

0 


0 

n 

— 

each . 

0 

0 




0 

9i 

— 

each . 

0 

1 

7 



1 

H 

— 

each . 

0 

2 

5 

— 

0 

5 

— 

each . 

0 

1 

7 

— 


1207 . Is there anything further you wish to state on this subject ? — No; 
but the book before me contains a reference to some of the circumstances to 
wliich I have spoken relative to purveyance and other subjects. It is a note- 
book, commencing 1st January 1828. 


JAMES RITCHIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

1208. You are a partner in the house of Ritchie, Finlay, and Co., of 
Bombay ? — I am. 

1209 . When did you first go to India, how long did you reside there, and 
when did you return? — I went to India in I 8 I 6 , and with the exception of, 
two short trips to this country, and occasional visits to the interior, 1 resided 
there till last year. 

1210. In what part of India have yon principally resided, and what other 
parts of it have you visited ? — 1 have resided principally in Bombay ; I have 

visited 
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9449 . Is not it {>ix>bable that the opinion you have now expressed would 
be convewd to government by those merchants ?— It is very probable. I 

only produce this as a proof of the lengths to which they are di.sposed to eo 
to raise revenue. -r o 

«450. If they should get such an increase of their customs as to enable 
them to relax their monopolies, would not it be a good thing ?— .If they 
would renounce their monopolies altogether, I think the trade might then be 
able to afford a higher rate of duty. ° 

2451. With the exception of this, which is an instance in which the govern, 
ment consulted the merchants with respect to a measure of taxation, are you 
aware of any instance, during the present charter, in which the taxation has 
been raised ?— -Not upon the commerce; and I believe this could not be 
carried into effect without the sanction of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. 

2452. Are you not aware that, during the same period, orders have been 
sent from home, which have been obeyed, for considerably redudng the 
custom-duties, and also some of the inland-duties ? — I am glad to hear it. 

. 2453. Do you think that the same amount of revenue could be raised by 

any other arrangement of the taxes, which would press less upon the 
resources and the industry of the country ?— I have already stated my opinion 
to be, that the revenue generally, in every branch, would increase by a 
relaxation of the government monopolies and imposts, according as the 
prosperity of the country advanced. It could not be expected all at once to 
produce that effect ; it must be allowed time to work. The evil has long 
existed, and it cannot be expected that the consequences should cease sutl- 
denly ; but that a gradual amelioration would take place 1 have not the least 
doubt, and to the full extent of my most sanguine wishes. 

2454. When you stated that no other tax had been raised since the grant- 

ing of the last charter, are you not aware that there was a stamp-tax imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Calcutta in the year 1827?— Undoubtedly. I thought 
the question referred to customs. The stamp-tax is a highly objection- 
able one, and has created more dissatisfaction than anytliing that ever 
occurred in India. In former times, it would have gone far to have produced 
an insurrection in the country. I have heard that an attempt was made 
many years ago to impose a house-tax, which was effectually resisted by the 
natives of Bengal. ^ 

2455. Was not a similar tax ordered to be imposed upon Madras and 
Bombay? — Orders to ^at effect were issued, but Sir Thomas Munro 
declined carrying them into effect at Madras, and they were arrested in their 
^ration at Bombay, by the refusal of Chief Justice West to register the . 
Government Regulation laying on the tax, one of the many good conse- 
imences which resulted to the island of Bombay from the administration of 
that able, upright, independent, but ill-used judge. 

2H 2456. Was 
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visited Malabar, ar>d tlie countries between Malabar and Madras, and Calcutta; 
.1 also'Vtaited Guzerat anti our own provinces. 

ISll. During your whole residence in India, were you emplojred in com- 
mercial adkirs ? — I was. 

121^. During your residence in Bomliay, with what ports or countries did 
you carry on commercial intercourse? — With almost all the ports in the 
Company’s limits, with Persia and with China, and also with the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

1213. How many considerable European mercantile establishments are 
there at Bombay ? — There are probably ten or twelve, I think, now : they 
have been increasing latterly. 

1214. How many were there when you first went out ? — Our house was 
the fifth. 

1213. They had increased from four or five to twelve since 181(3? — Yes. 

12lC. Were the four or five old-established houses ? — Yes, they were. 

1217. How many native houses of business are there in Bombay carrying 
on foreign trade? — A very great nuuiber, I cannot speak with any certainty. 

1218. Of what class do the native merchants consist? — Parsces, Hindoos, 
and Mussulmen. 

1219. Is it not occasionally the custom for some of the mercantile establish- 
menis to have a native partner ? — I believe not. I never knew of any native 
partner in any principal Kiiropean establishment; but there are often native 
partners in particular speculations in principal houses. 

1220. What parties do you commonly use as brokers? — I believe the Par- 
sees are the most numerous of the castes employed ns brokers. 

1221. What estimate have you foimed of the relative general intelligence 
and commercial capacity of the dilferent classes of native merchants ? — 1 think 
the Parsees are the most intelligent. 

1222. As compared with the Banians or Hindoo merchants of Calcutta? 

I have not had much opportunity of forming an opinion upon that subject, 

but I think they are more intelligent than any of the Calcutta castes, natives. 

1223. Describe to the Committee what the Parsecs are : — They arc the 
fire-worshippers who came over from Persia on tlie first irruption of the 
Mohammedans into that country ; they are the remains of the original inha- 
bitanis of Persia, who then fled to liulia. 

1224. Are they numerous? — They are very numerous. 

12€.5. Are they for the most part free from tlic prejudiras of caste, and 
other antipathies whicli belong to the Hindoo character ?— Yes, they aie. 

12^6. Do the native merchants of Bombay ever embark as supercargoes 
to foreign countries ; and it so, to what countries ?— They do very freejuen y, 
principally to China. 

1227. Are those chiefly Parsees? — Chiefly the Parsees. 


7 Maixh 1881. 
J. RHeMie, Esq. 


1228. Has 
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' 3456. Was this stamp^uty altogether a new tax» or did it consist in the 
% extension to the presidencies of taxes previously existing elsewhere 
believe so, in Bengal ; but it is equally obnoxious wherever it exists. 

24 . 57 . Do you not believe, that considering the present resources of India, 
the taxation of that country is carried to its fullest possible extent? — I am 
afraid, generally speaking, far beyond its power to bear, and the consequence 

is a gradual falling off in the prosperity or its population. 

2458. Are you not aware that some of the most important instances of 
the suspension of the trade of the East-India Company at Canton were on 
' Account of objects in which the private trade and the foreign trade were 
equally concerned with their own, namely, the reduction of the numbw of 
Hong merchants, and other acts of general oppression on the part of the 
Chinese government ?— I have no doubt of that ; and I believe the late inter- 
ruption of the trade arose from an interference with the Chinese government 
on the part of the Company’s supercargoes, at the instance of the Bombay 
government, who -recommended to their consideration a memorial from the 
merchants of Bombay upon those subjects ; and this brings to my recollec- 
tion, that by the last accounts from China the trade was again very nearly 
stopped, in consequence of a fatal accident which happened in a rencontre 
between an American Captain and two Parsees, natives of Bombay who had 
gone there in a private ship in the employ of private merchants, "fhe super- 
cargoes being called upon by the Chinese government, very properly refused 
to deliver up the men, and the consequence was a threatened stoppage of 
thetrade, which, but for the vigorous and firm conduct of the Company’s 
supercaigoes, would no doubt have taken place. Phe two Parsees were sent 
back to Bombay to be tried there. 

2459 . Are you aware of any memorial that has recently been presented to 
the Board of Trade in this country by the East-India agents in London, 
respecting the duties ?— I have in my hand copies of two such memorials, 
dated the 8th and the 31st of March 1831, addressed to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and 
modidcation of the duties on East-India goods, which I beg permission to 
put in. 

[ The same were delivered in, and are as follows : J 
To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council forTrade. 

The undersigned Merchants of London, interested in the trade with India, crave 
the consideration of your Lordships to the following Statement: 

The reduction and modification of duties, and the fixing of them on certain ad- 
mitted principles, being now of universal interest and discussion, permit us to draw 
your Lordships’ attention to the predicament in these respects of articles of East-India 
produce. For this purpose we enclose a list thereof, with the market prices of each 
annexed, and their respective rates of duty. Comparing the duty with the price, it 
'TiH,, ® former ik in many instances exorbitant ; but a grievance common 

imported into a few of the ports of the United King- 
i ' dom. 
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dom, and eannot be removed thence to other |>laces eoaatadsb, or In the interior (as 
goods from other countries can), without the aforesaid duties beiny m the first in- ,, 
stance paid. 

Hus is a regulation which materially impedes distribution and consumption, and 
consequently afil^ts in proportion the receipt of revenue. We would notice, for ex- 
ample, three articles, which may be considered comforts, if not necessaries of life to 
die poor, viz. tea, sugar and pepper. At present these commodities cannot be con- 
veyed from the ports of landing to other porta or places not privileged to receive India 
goods, without the duties thereon being hrst wholly paid. 

The evil of this regulation is threefold : 

First, The trader is obliged to advance a sum of capital of firom 100 to 400 per cen^, 
above the cost-price of the articles before they can be distributed in the kingdom for 
general consumption. 

Secondly, The price to consumers is enhanced, not only by the great amount of the 
duty, but oy the profit, which must be returned on the employment of a capital twice 
or five times as large as would otherwise be necessary ; ana, 

TWrdly, These enhanced prices operate as a constant incentive to the grossest adul- 
terations. 

The ports of the United Kingdom into which India goods are now received and 
warehoused, are only twelve in number ; viz. 


Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

Greenock. 

Dublin* 

Goole. 

London. 

Leith. 

Belfast, and 

HuU. 

Glasgow. 

Port Glasgow. 

Cork. 

The general warehousing ports of the Kingdom are sixty -six ; 

viz. 

Arundel. 

Grimsby. 

Shoreham, 

Leith. 

Barnstaple. 

Bideford. 

Boston. 

Hull. 

Stockton. 

Montrose. 

Ipswich. 

Lancaster. 

Sunderland. 

Swansea. 

Port Glasgow, 

Bridgewater. 

Liverpool. 

Weymouth. 

IXiblin. 

Bristol. 

London. 

Whitby. 

Belfast. 

Chepstow. 

Lynn. 

Maldon. 

Whitehaven, 

Cork. 

Chester. 

Wisbeach. 

Coleraine. 

Chichester. 

Colchester. 

Milford. 

Newcastle. 

Yarmouth. 

Drogheda. 

Dundalk. 

Cowes. 

Newhaven. 

Aberdeen, 

Galway. 

Dartmouth. 

Plymouth. 

Borrowstoness. 

Limerick. 

Dover. 

Poole. 

Dumfries. 

Londonderry. 

Exeter. 

Portsmouth. 

Dundee. 

Newry. 

Falmouth. 

Rochester. 

Glasgow. 

Sligo. 

Gloucester. 

Rye. 

Grangemouth. 

Waterford. 

Goole. 

Southampton. 

Greenock. 

Wexford, 


Besides very many other towns and places in the interior and along the coast, having 
regular establishments of customs or excise. 

There is consequently no good reason why East-India goods should not be removed 
under bond from^ one town to any other, where such an establishment of officers now 
exi^, and certainly none why they should not be removed in like manner, and to 
wid places as is permitt^ to all other foreign merchandise. Were this 
flowed, and the duties at the same time on the before-mentioned artudes to be* 
reduced, there can, we submit, be no doubt that the home consumption 4^reof 

ana i^uid 
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would be vastly increased, the revenue improved, and the comforts of the lower and 
middling classes greatly promoted. > 

Traders (country dealers more particularly) would also be greatly relieved by being 
enabled to purchase and to keep up sufficient stocks of these articles with a far less 
outlay of capital. The question of capital, indeed, is of so much importance in the 
consideration of this matter, seeing that small dealers universally, ever since the 
memorable alteration of the currency, can no longer look for aid to those artificial 
means they formerly derived from banks, and a redundant paper circulation* 

It is further obvious, that the extension of this privilege to articles employed in the 
manufactures of the country would be of essential use in promoting productive in- 
dustry. Finally, the privilege has been enjoyed for some years by Londonderry. 

The experiment may therefore be said to have been already tried, and to have 
succeeded, but no good reason, certainly no apparent reason, exists for exclusively 
limiting the indulgence to this single port. 


(Signed) Baring, Brothers, & Co, 
Inglis, Forbes, ^ Co, 
Cockerell, Trail, ^ Co, 
Fairlicy Bonham, ^ Co, 
Fletcher, Alexander , ^ Co. 
Finlay, Hodgson, ^ Co. 

London, 8th March 1831. 


Palmers, Mackillop, ^ Co, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, Co, 
Small, Colquhoun, ^ Co, 
Gregson, Melville, ^ Knight, 
Rawson, Holdsworth, ^ Co. 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade. 

The undersigned Merchants of London interested in the Trade with India, in 
reference to their interview with your Lordships on the 8th instant, beg to offer 
such remarks as they deem likely to promote the reduction or modification of 
duties on articles of East-Indian produce. 

The present scale of duties on East- India goods shows a variation from less than 
1 per cent, up to 400 per .cent, on the present value of many important commodities ; 
on some minor articles the diity varies from 1 per cent, to 1,000 ppr cent., and in one 
trifling instance the duty is 3,000 per cent. It i^ evident such a scale requires revision, 
equally for the benefit of the revenue, and the encouragement of trade. 

The inconsistency of the present scale of duties is apparent on the slightest inspec- 
tion of the table. W hy should unrefined borax, which is used extensively in pot- 
teries and ill the smelting of metals, pay a duty of 50 per cent., while the next article 
in the list, camphor, a drug, pays only 10 per cent. ? Cinnamon, classed with 
luxuries, pays only G per cent. ; pepper, an article of general consumption, pays 400 per 
cent. ; shell-lac, made from seed-lac, the refuse of lac-dye, and of which tne consump- 
tion is increasing in various branches of manufacture, is charged a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad val,y while lac-dye is charged only a duty of 5 per cent., also ad val. 

Accompanying the present remarks is a list, marked (A.), of articles subject to 
excessive duties ; to each article is annexed the market value, wkh reference to which 
a table of new duties, marked (B.), is suhtnkted. Under the existing duties, the 
ambunt of revenue on all these articles is only ^40,000 (exclusive of je95>O0O on 
pepper), and with the proposed moderate duties an increase of eonsumption msy be 

fairly 
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fairly expected^ to counterbalance any deficiency arising from so desirable an altera- 
tion. 

A fixed duty is considered preferable to an ad val. duty ; the revenue officer not 
being competent to estimate correctly the value of goods. Government is frequently 
defrauded, and the fair trader made to sustain an unequal competition with those who 
do not scruple to take advantage of the customs, by declaring a fictitious value. In 
the new scale now submitted, the guide has been to follow several of the established 
rates, by charging about 5 per cent, on materials of manufacture, 25 per cent, on 
luxuries, and 30 per cent, on drugs. 

The proposed reduction of duty on tJie last class will appear very considerable 
when compared witli the present scale, otherwise still lower rates would be recom^ 
mended. The proposed now duties are calculated to fall on the average value ; 
inferior qualities pay more in proportion ; but this is an inducement to improve the 
quality of goods, and is not therefore objectionable. 

If the great object of duties be the production of revenue, that object has always 
been most effectually secured by the imposition of moderate rates, as may be briefly 
proved by a few examples ; viz. 

The duty on Coffee at Ij*. per lb. amounted to £400,000. 

Ditto ditto at Gd. per lb. it amounted to £500,000. 

and a further reduction might be made, with every probability of advantage to the 
revenue ; viz. 

To 4(1. per lb. on West-India ; 

To Gd. per lb. on East- India ; 

which rates would still amount to 5 per cent, on the market value here. 

The following statement shows the advantages consequent on reductions of duty, 
the annual consumption having increased most rapidly ; viz. on. 
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Former Present 

Lbt. L.h». Duty. Duty. 

Coffee, B. P. from 8,000,000 to 20,(JfJO,000 increased 150 percent 1/ - /O p’ lb. 

E.I. ... 300,000 to 1,000,(X)0 — 200 — 1/0 - /O — 

Pepper W0,000 to 2,000,000 ~ 120 ~ 2/0 - J/ — 

Rice, Bengal 40,000 bags to 100,000 bags « — 150 — .5/ - 1/p’ cwt. 

Rice being brought from Bengal, princi])ally for the purpose of making a small 
freight of about £5 per ton, the present duly of £1 per ton falls rather heavy, and 
might be reduced to 10/, the same as the duty on sall])etre, which is double the value 
of rice, the consumption of which is likely to increa.se with the lower orders. 

Sugar may be considered, more generally than any one of these articles, a neces- 
sary of life, and would without any doubt increase in the same proportion, by re- 
ducing the duty to the same extent ; the last redaction was too trifling, a small 
reduction of duty injures the revenue, and does not benefit the community. 

Bengal sugar now pays a duty of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after de- 
ducting freigiit and charges in England, is ec^ual to 200 per cent, on the proceeds here. 

It is recommended that the duty on sugar be reduced from 24/ to 12/ on West- 
India, being at the latter rate 50 per cent, on the lto.ss price ; and from 32/ to 16/ on 
East-India, being the proportionate reduction on this description of sugar. 

annual consumption of sugar in this country being 170,000 tons, the quantity, 
if increased hi the same ratio as the precedii^ less essential commodities, would soon 
amoimt to 350,000 tons, the magnitude of this increase being such as to give additional 
employment to 150,000 tons of shippuig. 

All 
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All the trades connected with shippin^^ sailors, agents, merchants and underwriters, 
would thereby be better able to bear direct taxation, and by additional expenditure 
and consumption, all these classes would indirectly and extensively contribute to aug- 
ment many other sources of revenue ; besides which, a reduction in the price of sugar 
would be an essential benefit to every family diroughout the Kingdom, and especially 
to those in the middle and lower classes of society. 


(Signed) 


Inglis, Forbes^ ^ Co. 
Cockerell y Trail, ^ Co. 
Finlay, Hodgson, ^ Co. 
Fletcher, Alexander, ^ Co. 
Fairlie, Bonham, ^ Co. 


Palmers, Mackillop ^ Co, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, ^ Co. 
Small, Colmhotm, ^ Co. 
Gregson, Melville, ^ Knight. 
Rawson, Holdsworth, ^ Co. 


London, 31st March 1831. 
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(A.) 

Pricks Current of East>IndiR Produce, 1st January 1881. 


GOODS. 

PRICES. 

Per 

DUTIEa 

DUTY, 

Rate per Cent 


from 

to 



flrom 

to 

Aloes . . . 

£3 to 

£10 

CWt. 

1/3 p’ lb. 

70 

380 

Assafcctida 

Benjamin, let 

>5/ 

DO 

40/ 

ne. 

— 

/lO — 

233 

633 

2d 

£i 5 

£so 

— \ 

s/ — 

r 56 

74 

3d 

£3 

£6 

_ / 

1 186 

373 

Barilla 

5 l 

6/ 

— 

£3 p* ton 

33 

40 

Borax, refined 

55/ 

56/ 

— 

/6 p* lb. 

100 

103 

unrefined, or Tincal 

56/ 

58/ 

— 

/3 — 

48 

50 

Camphor ! 

£4 10 

£4 15 

— 

/» - 

9 

10 

Cardemoms, Ceylon 

9 

1/4 


2/ — 

f 150 

366 

Malabar 

3/ 

4/6 

_ s 

1 44 

66 

Cassia Buds 

— 

80/ 

— 

»/ - 


140 

Lignea 

60/ 

70/ 

— 

/6 - 

80 

93 

Cinnamon 

8/ 

9/6 

lb. 

16 - 

5 

6 

Cloves, Bourbon 

/lO 

1/3 

— 

a/ — 

171 

340 

Amboyna 

1/6 

2/2 

— 

3/ — 

92 

*33 

Coculus Indicus 

— 

20/ 

cwU 

3/6 — 


1,400 

Cochineal 

1/1 

1/2 

Ib. 

/4 — 

38 

30 

Coffee, Mocha 

65/ 

801 

CWt. 

/9 — 

105 

138 

Java, brown 

nil. 


>/ - 


- . 

Cheribon 

31/ 

38/ 

— \ 

1/ - 

f 395 

961 

Sumatra 

30/ 

35/ 

- ; 

1320 

373 

Cotton, Bengal 

/4i 

Is 

lb. 1 

/4 p’ CWt. 

r5/a 

5/7 

Madras 

/4j 

/5| 

-- } 

Uie 

6/8 

Siirat 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

«... 

Cubebs 

70/ 

80/ 

CWt. 

3 / p’ Ib. 

380 

320 

Dragons* Blood 

£2 



1/8 - 

63 

465 

Ebony 

4/ 

5/ 

— 

15/ p’ ton 

15 

>9 

Galls.. 

50/ 

65/ 


5/ p’ CWt, 

7 

10 

Gamboge 

£5 

£16 

— 

1/8 p’ Ib. 

58 

187 

Ginger, Bengal 

so/ 

24/ 

— 

11/6 p’ CWt. 

47 

67 

Gums, Ammoniac • • a 

30/ 

100/ 


•/ 3 p’«b. 

140 

466 


{tottthuud.. 
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(A.) — Prices Current of £ast>India Produce — cotUimed. 


GOODS. 

pricks. 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 
Rate per Cent. 

from 

to 

from 

to 

Gums, Animi 

£6 

£12 

cwt. 

/6 p' lb. 

23 

46 

Arabic 

50/ 

55/ 

— 

6/ p’ cwt. 

10 

12 

Gum Lac: Lac Dye, fine D.T. 

— 

3/ 

ib. y 




other marks, good 

1/6 

2/ 

— i 



5 

middling 

>/ 

1/6 

— r 




ordinary 

/6 

1/ 

— ) 




Shell-lac, dark 

£4 

£5 

cwt. •! 




orange 

£6 

£i 

_/ 




Hemp 

— 

£20 

ton. 

free. 



Hides, Buffalo 

/3 

Is 

lb. 

1/2 wet p’ cwt. 

4 

5 

Ox and Cow, dry 

/3 

/4 

— 

2/4 dry — 

6 

8 

Indigo 

— 

4/ 

— 

/3 P’ lb. 

— 

6 

Mace 

4/ 

5/6 

— 

3/6 — 

63 

87 

Mother-o’-pearl Shells, China 

85/ 

90/ 

cwt. 

— 

— 

5 

Bombay.... 

50/ 

60/ 

— - 

— 

— 

5 

Musk 

20/ 

50/ 

oz. 

5/ p’ oz. 

10 

25 

Myrrh ^ , 

£5 

£12 

cwt. 

1/8 p’ lb. 

77 

187 

Nutmegs 1st 

3/6 

4/ 


2/6 ' — 

62 

88 

tzd 

2/10 

3/2 

— J 




Nux Vomica 

7/ 

8/ 

cwt. 

2/ 

233 

266 

Oils, of Aniseed 

/4 

l 5 

oz. 

4/ - 

60 

75 

Cassia 

hi 

/4 

— 

1/ p’ oz. 

300 

343 

Cinnamon 

10/ 

12/ 

— 

1/ - 

8 

10 

Gloves , , , 

16 

/8 

— 

! 2/ — 

300 

400 

Mace 

/» 

/2 

— 

2/6 — 

1,200 

3>ooo 

Nutmegs t - * , - 

1/ 

1/8 

— 

2/6 _ 

150 

250 

OHbanum 

10/ 

46/ 

cwt. 

£2 p’ cwt. 

87 

400 

Pepper, black 

h 

/4i 

:ib.-i 

1/p’lb. 

r 266 

400 

white 

/4§ 

/8 

-1 

1 150 

266 

Rhubarb, common 

/6 

3/ 


2/6 — 

r 83 

500 

fine Dutch, trimmed 

s/6 

4/ 

_/ 

1 62 

100 

Rice, Patna ^ , ^ 

>6/ 

20/ 

cwt.^ 




Bengal, white 

*4/ 

18/ 

-( 

ij p’ cwt. 

5 

10 

yellow 

10/ 

12/j 

_) 




Java 

**/4 


»5/ — 

— 

150 


(continued, • 
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(A.)— Rices Current of East-India Pjroduce---O(Bil£nti0t£ 


PRICES. 


GOODS. 


Rum, Bengal 

Safflower 

Sago, common 

pearl 

Sal Ammoniac 

Saltpetre 

Sapan Wood 

Sanders ditto red 

Seeds, Aniseed Star 

Silk, Bengal 

China 

Persian 

Sugar, Bengal, white 

middling white 

low ditto and brown. . 

China and Siam, white 

yellow 

Mauritius, 6ne 

yellow 

brown 

Teeth, Elephants 

Terra Japonica 

Tumeric, Bengal 

Java 

China 

Tortoiseshell 

Vermilion 




Per DUTIES. 


£i p* gal. 
2/6 p’ cwt. 

1/ - 

10/ — 

/3 P’ lb. 
/6 p* cwt. 
15/ p’ ton 
12/ — 

30/ p’ CWL 


/I P’ lb. 


£1 i2r.p'cwt. 


' } £3 3 ^- 


Duty paid. 
£1 4s. p' cwt. 

20/ p' cwt. 

3/ — 

2/4 — 

10 / — 
/6p’ lb. 



393 
90 
84 I 100 
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(B.) 


GOODS. 


Aloes 

Assafoetida . . 

Barilla 

Benjamin 

Borax, unrefined, or Tincal 

Cardemoms 

Cassia Buds 

Lignea 

Cloves 

Cochineal, East-India .... 

Cubebs 

Dragons* Blood 

Gamboge 

Ginger 

G\im, Ammoniac 

Animi 

Arabic 

Lac Dye 

Shell-lac 

Seed, Aniseed 

Mace 

Mother-o*' pearl Shells . . . 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Oil, Cocoa Nut 

Cassia 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Olibanum 

Pepper, Black ........... 

White 

Rhubarb 


Average Value. 


£5 per cwt. 

50s. 

£5 per ton. 

8o^. per cwt. 
45s. — 

2^. 6d. per lb. 
8(w. per cwt. 
8o^. — 

IS. per lb. 

1^. — 

805. per cwt. 
£10 — 

£12 — 

20^. — 

QOS, — 
1205 . — 

505. — 

15 . 6d. per lb. 
1005 . per cwt. 
805. — 

35, 6d. per lb. 
505. per cwt. 

£7 ^ 

35. — 

40?. per oz. 

7d.. - 

ly. - 

IS. 3d. 

30*. per cwt. 
3d. per lb. 

6rf. — 

— 


Proposed Duty. 


355. per cwt. 

15^. — 

55. per ton. 
25#. per cwt 
25 . — 

gd. per lb. 
6d. — 

3 d. . ~ 

3d. — 

id. — 

205 . per cwt. 

£3 - 

£4 - 

25 . 6d. — 

30 ^. — 

65. — 

25 . 6d. — 

id. per lb. 

55. per cwt. 
30s. — 

15 . per lb. 

35. per cwt. 
405. — 

6^/, per lb. 

irf. per oz. 

Sd. — 

id. - 

5 d. — 

105 . per cwt. 
id. per lb. 
ad. — 
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(C.) 

Amount of Duty per Annum, taking the Average of Pour Years. 


SI AprU iaSl 

Sir C. Ilari0t, 
Bart. 



Quantities. 

Hate of Duty. 

Total Duty. 

On 



£ 

Aniseed, Star 

6 cwt. 

£3 per cwt. 

18 

Aloes 

fl3,50O lbs. 

IS, ^d, per lb. 

1,468 

Assafsetida 

4,700 lbs. 

lod. — 

198 

Barilla 

100 tons. 

£2 per ton. 

200 

Borax ) unrefined 

120,000 lbs. 

3f/. per lb. 

1,500 

Cardemoms 

3,550 lbs. 

• 2 S, 

355 

Cassia Buds * 

4,350 lbs. 

IS. 

217 

Lignea 

44,900 lbs. 

IS. 

2,245 

Cloves 

500 lbs. 

‘ 2 S. 

5»ooo 

Cochineal 

8,700 lbs. 

2d. — 

70 

Cubebs 

16,650 lbs. 

2 S. — 

1,665 

Dragons* Blood 

2,350 lbs. 

15 . Hd. — 

198 

Gamboge 

5,750 lbs. 

1.?. 8c/. — 

460 

Ginger 

380 cwt. 

45. f)c/. per cwt. 

220 

Gums, Ammoniac 

2,350 lb». 

15 . 3d, per lb. 

146 

• Aniini ‘ 

86,550 lbs. 

5 rf. - 

1,800 

Arabic 

4,350 cwt. 

65. per cwt. 

1,300 

Lac Dye 

383,000 lbs. 

55. 

1,900 

Shell-lac 

2,050 cwt. 

205 . 

2,000 

Mace 

120 pkgs. 

35. 6 d. per lb. 

2,500 

Myrrh 

1 1 ,500 lbs. 

15 . 8c/. — 

900 

Nutmegs i 

530 casks. 

25 . Od. — 

13)200 

Oils, of Cassia 1 

32,000 oz. 

15 . per oz. 

1,600 

Cinnamon i 

300 oz. 

15 , — 

' 15 

Cloves j 

— 

— 

nil. 

Mace 1 

500 oz. 

25 , 6 d. — 

63 

Nutmegs 1 

1,800 oz. 

25 . 6 d. — 

225 

Olibanum 

— 

— 

nil. 

Rhubarb 

28,000 lbs. 

25 . 6 d. per lb. 

3.500 



£ 

43 . 9<53 

Pepper 

4t50o bags. 

15 . per lb. £ 

92,000 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AITAIKS: 


JOHN STEWART, Esq., called in j and examined. 


21 April 1831. 
J. Stewart, Esq. 


2460. Have you had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the state 
of the Island of Ceylon ? — Yes, I have. 

2461. Are you aware of the import and export-duties now existing on the 
island of Ceylon, and will you be so good as to state to the Committee the 
general outline of those duties, as they tend to affect the trade between the 
Peninsula and other parts of India, and Ceylon, and also this country ?— The 
imports into Ceylon from the presidencies of India are confined almost 
entirely to grain, principally rice, upon which an import-duty of a rix-dollar a 
bag is charged, being fiom fifty to seventy-five per cent, upon the prime cost 
of the article at Calcutta. The produce and manufactures of this country are 
also subject to a heavy duty on import into that island, and the produce of 
Ceylon on being exported to this country, or to India, is also subject to very 
considerable duties; the system being altogether di&rent from that which 
prevails in the Company’s territories, where the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom are permitted to be imported duty free (with the excep- 
tion of cotton piece-goods, which pay a duty of two and a half per cent., and 
from whence the produce of British India is permitted to be exported to the 
mother country without the exaction of any duty whatever. 

2462. Is it not your opinion, that if a more free commercial intercourse 
were allowed between Ceylon and the various parts of India it would tend 
greatly to the advantage of both countries ? — Certainly, 


2463. What are the chief exports from Ceylon to this country? Cinna- 

mon is the principle article of export. Cocoa-nut oil and arrack are also 
exported ; and there is now a considerable export of coffee from Ceylon to 
this country, which I understand is increasing. 

2464. Is it not usual for ships coming from India to touch at Ceylon to 
take on board some of those articles? — It is. 


2465. Is not the trade consequently very much impeded by the high duty? 
—Certainly, very much. 

2466. Do you know the per-centageof the duty upon any of those articles? 
— *I cannot charge my memory to state that precisely ; there is a regular tariff 
published, which shows the duties. 

2467. Is not Ceylon a very productive island, capable of producing various 
articles to a great extent ?— Yes, particularly so ; the soil, produce, climate, 
harbours and locality of this colony altogether, fit it peculiarly for being a 
place of great importance in a commercial point of view. 

2468. Would not those articles find their way to other parts of India, and 
also to this country, in a greater degree, if a more liberal system were pursued? 
—I have no doubt of it. There is nothing permitted to be exported from 
Ceylon, I believe, without payment of duty. 


2469. Do 
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2469. Do you consider that it would be advantageous for the island of 
Ceylon to be under the same government as the territories of the East*India 
Company ?— Yes, I conceive it would be most advantageous. 

2470. On what grounds ? — ^The government of Ceylon is essentially 
different from the government of the £ast>India Company, and most inferior 
to it in every respect. The government of Ceylon is a pure despotism, 
exercised in the very worst possible way; the government of the East-India 
Company, on the other hand, is a mild, beneficent, good government, well 
calculated to promote the general welfare and prosperity of our fellow sub- 
jects in India. On Ceylon, the system of forced labour, which prevailed 
there when we acquired the island from the Dutch, is still continued, and 
exacted from the native population with a degree of severity which would 
scarcely be believed by any one who had not witnessed it, as I have done. 

2471. Have you been there recently? — I was there last in the year 1823. 

2472. Have there been any important changes since that time ? — None 
that I am aware of. 

2473. You spoke of the exportation of grain and rice from Bengal to 
Ceylon, is that to any considerable extent ? — It is to a very considerable 
extent. There is very little rice produced on Ceylon, and that of an inferior 
quality, and the population, to a considerable extent, are dependent upon the 
foreign supply, which principally comes from Bengal, and from the coast of 
Malabar. 

2474. Is rice the food of the people ? — It is chiefly the food of the people ; 
but there are other grains raised upon Ceylon. Rice is regularly supplied to 
the military and other government establishments. 

2475. Is there not a considerable supply obtained from the Southern Mah- 
ratta provinces, from the Tanjore country, Ramnad, and the countries along 
the coast ? — As far as my own knowledge goes, the importations from that 
side of India were confined principally to the rice from Mangalore. 

2476. Are you aware that there is practically a great deal of forced labour 
in India ? — I believe there is forced labour in the Company’s territories in 
India to a certain extent, that is, that they are forced to labour upon being 
paid for it ; but in Ceylon the natives are forced to labour in many instances 
without being paid for it. 

2477. Are not the producers of salt, for instance, at the mouth of the 
Ganges, under a system of compulsory labour ?— I have understood that such 
is the case, and I believe it to be so, although I have not had an opportunity 
of personal observation upon the subject. 

2478. When you state that there is forced labour in India, do you refer to 
times of emergency, such as military operations, and to perioils when military 
corps must Ite carried from one point to another, or do you refer to ordinary 
times; and if to the latter, will you state whether it was an occurrence arising 
from the transgression of positive orders by individuals, which was punish- 
able. 
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able or whether it was a system pursued under the instructions and regula- 
tions of government ? — I alluded entirely to forced labour under the instruc- 
tions of government, not applicable to times of emergency, or as arising out 
of transgressions of the orders of government ; as in the instance ot the 
system of forced labour which prevails at the mouth of the Ganges, with 
regard to the manufacture of salt. 

2479. Is it to be found in any other place, excepting in the instance that 
YOU mention at the mouth of the Ganges?— I am not aware at this moment 
of any other particular instance, and of that I do not speak from personal 
observation. 

2480. Are you aware that that forced labour is t)nly enforced by compelling 
them to execute contracts already engaged ? — I am not aware of that. 

2481 Do you happen to know at what rate a common day-labourer is paid 
in Ceylon, and in the Bengal provinces P-Wages are very low indeed in 
Bengal, labour there being very cheap ; in Ceylon it is considerably higher. 

2482. Do you not conceive that the peasantry of Ceylon are better clothed, 
better fed, and better paid than the peasantry in Bengal ?— I believe they are 
.renerally better paid when not forced to labour by governnient ; but the 
population of Ceylon is not by any means so dense as that of Bengal, and 
labourers are consequently niore difficult to be had. 

2483. Are the necessaries of life dearer in Bengal than they are in Ceylon ? 
— No *, they are much dearer in Ceylon than in Bengal. 

2484. Is the climate of Ceylon of a description which would admit of 
Europeans labouring in it ?— I think it is better adapted for European labour 
than the climate on the continent of India as far north as the latitude ot 18 

or 20°. 

2485. Do you know that there was a code of laws for Ceylon ? I am 
aware that Ceylon is governed by a particular code of colonial laws. 

2480. Are you aware whether trial by jury has been introduced into the 
island of Ceylon ?— It has. 

2487. What was the result ? — It was most beneficial. 

2488. Do the natives sit upon the jury ? — They do. 

2489. Is colonization by Europeans freely permitted in that island ? 

It has been permitted upwards of twenty years, a government proclamation 
having been issued to that effect in, 1 think, 1810, holding out encourage- 
ment for the settlement of Europeans there ; but it is only within the last 
few years that it has been availed of, and only in two or three instances, I 

believe. , 

2490. Are any impediments put by the government of the island ? No 
impediments appear by the proclamation ; but there is always this impediment 
in the way of it, namely, that by the present constitution of the Ceylon 
government, it rests with the governor, individually, to promulgate and e^ct 
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any law that he 'thinks proper for the government of the colony, or for the 
regulation of any individual interest in it, and so soon as that is proclaimed 
it becomes the law of the colony, and the courts of justice there are bound 
to recognize and obey it as such. 

8491. So that he may send any man out of the colony without giving any 
reason for it? — Certainly ; and may not only send him out of the colony, but 
may confiscate his property, or take back the grant of land which had been 
made to him, or make a new law to regulate the disposal of its produce, it 
he sees fit. 

2492. Can you state any instance of that having been done ? — There is 
one instance which took place in the year 1823 or 1824, not with legard to 
property, but with regard to the imprisonment of an indiydual of the name 
of Rosier, an Englishman, and which was brought before the House of Com- 
mons some years ago. The man was stated to have deserted from the army 
in Bengal, and he was on board a ship bound to this country which touched 
.at Colombo. An intimation had been sent to the (’eyion governinent that 
he was a deserter, and he was in consequence taken out of the ship, and 
confined in custody of the town-major of Colombo. He applied to His 
Majesty’s Supreme Court there, stating, in the usual form, that he was ille- 
gally imprisoned, and a writ of habeas corpus issued, as a matter ot course, 
directing him to be brought before the court ; but before that order could be 
complied with. General Campbell, who was then acting governor ot Ceylon, 
enacted a regulation by which he directed, that it should then and there- 
after be a sufficient return to any writ of habeas corpus, to state that the 
party ordered to be brought up was confined by an order under the signature 
of the governor, or of the secretary to the government. That l etiun was con- 
sequently made to the writ, and the Chief Justice, Sir Hardinge Gifford, stated, 
after seeing the regulation, that he was bound to consider it the law ot the 
' colony, and to be guided by it accordingly. The man was consequently not 
brought before the court, and 1 believe he died in custody at Colombo. 

21-93. Are you aware that a similar law exists, with reference to habeas 
corpus, all over India, that any British subject may be, and has been taken 
up and confined by the governments in India without any leason^ being 
assigned, and on a habeas corpus being granted, the return to that is, that 
he is so imprisoned by an order of the governor in council ?— I believe that 
that law would not be operative within the jurisdiction of any ot the Ring s 
courts of judicature at the presidencies ; but that it would be so in the 
provinces. 

2494. Are you not aware that it actually did happen in Bombay?-—! am 
aware that a case of that kind did happen a good many years ago in Bombay 
that such a return was made : but it is not within my own knowledge, as 
was not at Bombay at the time. 

2495. Do the high duties of which you have spoken give occasion to a 
great deal of smuggling on the island of Ceylon? — No, I do not think that 
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there is much smuggling : the articles of import and export to Ceylon are 
generally bulky, and it would be difficult to smuggle them. 

3496. Have you any idea what is the annual value of exports and imports 
from Ceylon to India ? — I cannot state precisely what ; but there was, I 
think, a return made of them to the House of Commons two years ago. 

2497. Have many Europeans settled in Ceylon ? — No, very few indeed. 

2498 . Have those been men of capital ? — ^No, I am not aware that any men 
of capital have settled in Ceylon. 

2499. Can you state what number of Europeans there are there ?— I sup- 
pose the number of Europeans resident on the island is rather under than over 
five hundred, exclusive of military. 

2500. Have they been successful ?— Generally speaking, not ; the com- 
mercial interests of the island are exceedingly depressed. 

2501. Have any of them succeeded as cultivators of the soil?— I am not 
aware that any of them have tried that, except in the few instances I have 
mentioned of people having settled there lately. 

2502. Have you ever heard of any settlers in Ceylon, or persons engaged 
in commerce, going to the interior, or do they merely limit themselves to the 
coast? — Since we got possession of theCandian territory some of them have 
gone into the interior, and I believe a gentleman that has been settled at 
Ceylon for many years as a merchant, has now got a coffee plantation in the 
interior ; how it is succeeding I do not know. 

2503. Have many gentlemen that you have known engaged in the trade 
of elephants, or does that remain solely with the government ?-— I believe 
that the trade in elephants has entirely dropped, as not worth pursuing by any 
one : indeed, they may be shot at pleasure, and I therefore conclude they 
are considered of little or no value. 

2504. Is not the pearl fishery a branch of commerce in which a number of 
persons engager— It isj but it is a strict monopoly in the hands of the 
government. 

2505. Is not the cinnamon also in the hands of the government ?— It is 
entirely in the hands of the government } a very rigid monopoly. 

2506. Are there any other monopolies ?— I am not aware of any monopoly 
except the cinnamon, and the chank and pearl fishery. 

2507. Are not those monopolies very prejudicial to the interests cf the 

island r— Very prejudicial indeed. ( 

2508. You have stated that the government of India, compared with the 
government of Ceylon, is mild and beneficent, and in every way preferable ^ 
would it not be much more beneficial to the population^ were the Company to 
surrender their character of merchants in India, conffiiing themselves to that 
of sovereigns?— Yes, I am of opinton that it would be. much more ben^ial 
to the country geQeraUy> and to the native population ia^particular. 

2509. Would 
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8509 Would not commerce be carried on with much more confidence and 
vigour, particularly on the part of the natives, if such were the caseP—No 
doubt it would. 

8510. Does the government of Ceylon trade on its own account? Yes, 
to a very great extent. 

8511. Is not that practice of government trading on its own account very 
injurious to the private traders ? — Very injurious indeed ; it almost annihilates 
them. 

2512. Mow does it operate ? — It is quite impossible for any private 
merchant to compete successfully in the market with those who exercise 
sovereign power in the territory where that trading goes on. 

2513. Does not that arise from the superiority of their capital and credit? 

—It arises partly from that ; and in Ceylon it is influenced by the power 
exercised by the government of forced labour. The natives there are obliged 
to gather certain articles of produce, and deliver it to government without 
being paid for their labour. ^ 

2514. Is not the case totally different in Bengal, and in the Company’s 
provinces ?— Not entirely different in the Company’s territories. The effect 
of the government trading no doubt is in some respects similar, and although 
there is not forced delivery, yet my belief is, that the natives of India, those 
I me.m who raise the produce, are influenced in giving the Company a 
preference in the purchase of it, by a fear of displeasing the ruling autho- 
rities. 

2515. Can you state any instances in proof of that opinion?— I may state 
in reply to that question, that when I visited the provinces to the northward 
of Bombay, in the year 1811 or 1812, one object of my journey was the 
purchase of cotton, and my communication with the native merchants who 
had cotton to sell, as to the prices and conditions on which 1 could obtain it, 
left no doubt on my mind tliat their abstaining from selling, as they did, till 
thev knew what might be the extent of the Company’s demand, arose partly 
from a fear of offending the ruling authorities, if they parted with the article 
which might afterwards be required by the government. 

2516. Was it not more natural that it should arise from the hope of obtaining 
a greater price ?— It is very probable that that consideration influenced 
them partly i but 1 am equally certain that they were also influenced in a 
considerable degree by the motive I have mentioned. 

2517. Are you aware that, at ihe period of which you speak, the govern- 
ment were in the habit of receiving the great staple of cotton in those 
provinces of which you have spoken, as revenue in kind?— Yes, lam aware 
that at the time I mentioned they received part of the revenues in cotton, 
and that that system has since been done away with. 

8518. Are you aware that the cotton is purchased by a commercial agent, 
who is totally distinct in his duties and capacity, from either the person who 
^ 8 K under 
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under the name of collector collects the revenues, or from the judge, by whom 
all complaints are decided ; and that the commercial agent has no duties 
except those of going with the means they afforded him as a competitor into 
the market to make purchases with money supplied to him from the govern- 
ment?— Yes, I believe that that has been the case of late years on the Bom- 
bay side of India, certainly ; and that the commercial agent has not had any 
other duties to perform. 

2519. Is not the commercial agent a civil servant of the Company ?— 
He is. 

2520. Do you not, however, think that the knowledge which the natives 
have that the commercial agent is a servant of the ruling power, would give 
him considerable advantages in the purchase of the article in the market ? 

I have not the least doubt of it. 

2521. Advantages which no private trader could possibly possess? 
Certainly. 

2522. What are those advantages ?— The natives of India who grow cotton 
know that the commercial agent is the servant of the East-India Company, 
and that in purchasing the cotton from them he is carrying into enect 
the orders of the government, and they consider very naturally that 
dealing with him is just the same as if they were dealing directly with the 
government. 

2523. What effect can that have upon the purchase of the article ? — Per- 
haps I had better, in answer to that question, state, that if a private merchant 
ffoes into the market early in the season to purchase cotton, the groweis will 
not sell or make a bargain with him, till they know, in the first instance, the 
extent to which the Company wish to purchase; they are, no doubt, 
influenced in doing so, in a considerable degree, by the hope of getting a 
better price from the Company ; but I have no doubt also, in a very great 
degree, by the fear of offending the Government, if they had sold their cotton 
before they knew whether the Company would require it or not. 

2524. How could they possibly incur the displeasure of government for 
not selling to the agent of government that which they did not possess ? I t 
is known that they do possess that cotton every year, and they believe that it 
they do not keep it on hand till they knew whether the Company required it 
or not, they would incur the displeasure of the ruling authorities. 

2525. Is not this merely your own opinion, and your belief, and not a 
statement of fact ? — It is my opinion and my belief, derived from personal 
observation, and from personal communication with many of those who are 
the growers of the article. 

2526. At what period f““As 1 mentioned, in the year 1811 or 1812. 

2527 . Have you any information upon this subject that applies 
period of the present charter ?— Yes ; I have hid amp e experience o^rtbe 
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prerent system during my residence at Bombay, so late as the year 1894<, and 
I know that the same feeling continues to operate now. 

2598. Supposing no influence to exist on the part of the Company as the 
governing power, and that there were no fears of the resentment of that 
power in any shape, is not the interference of a boily with unlimited capital 
among private indepemlent merchants,* in the ordinary speculations of com>- 
merce, fatal to the freedom and independence of commerce, and must not 
such a competitor in the ordinary transactions of commerce be destructive 
of the individuals who are to act in competition with it ? — Tliere can be no 
doubt of it. 

2529. Supposing that in any of the presidencies of India this government 
so trading is occasionally called upon to give assistance to merchants at periods 
of distress, have they not the power of makii>g an abundance or a scarcity of 
money, according as that assistance is either granted or withheld, so as to 
oppress their competitors in the ordinary commerce of tlie country ? — They 
no doubt have the power to do so. 

2530. Have they ever exercised it, to your knowledge, at Bombay ? — They 
certainly never have, to my knowledge. 

2531. Have you ever known within the last five or six years, by any 
statements from the commercial men with whom you are connected, that 
they have ever preferred to the government any complaints of a deficiency 
of the supply of the article of cotton, or any difficulties that obstructed them 
in its purchase, without those being, in the few cases in which they have 
occurred, immediately remedied by the government ? — I have not heard that 
any application has been made to the government upon that subject within 
the last four or five years. 

2532. Have there been any obstructions to their obtaining as much of the 
article as they required ? — No direct obstruction by the government ; but I 
conceive the interference of government operates as a very serious obstruction 
to them in the market. 

2533. Are you not aware that the government have adopted measures 
generally for the encouragement of the growth of cotton ? — Yes, I have 
reason to know that within the last few years measures have been adopted 
for that purpose, or rather to improve the staple of the article. 

2534. When you speak of capital possessed by the government, with which 
they trade, do you conceive that, strictly speaking, to be commercial capital, 
or only an application of territorial revenue ? — I did not speak of it as capital 
at all ; it is an unlimited command of funds, arising no doubt from the 
territorial revenue. 

2535. Therefore, supposing losses to be sustained, in a commercial sense, 
by the party so carrying on trade, would not such losses have a very different 
eilect upon them from the efifect they would have upon a private trader, 

2 K 2 inasmuch 
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252 evidence on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

"S'Ce found 

SS,uai"ted »i.h Indiaf-Quitea. much «, 

district of Guzzerat, are in the S 3 ^^ 

wishes of the government, of their land revenue, and their 

on every point 'jj' government in its own courts 

commercial dealings, of filing su g ministration of justice and the 

of justice, both as relates to the of the fact of 

civil administration ot justice? av the government in the pro- 

their frequently instituting proceedin',, g g however, unques- 

viuoial ciurM, 'but with what S" thoVe cS fm the pur- 

tionable, that notwithstanding t e ^ India do not go into those 

pose of administering justice, tie . confidence of attaining 

courts, against the Company, with any r . servants of 

iiistice because they know that the judges ot those courts are me 
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Ty Me conSiku^ In "he''prese„t sysmin of the administration of justice 
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Se^ict fn rhorproln^t ‘Itn irrTer to the Pc™'' 

during that time, an alderman ot the g f. enuent discussion between 
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aoDlv the term as they applied it, to the system, not to the judges who 
administered justice in those courts, whom 1 believe to be a very honourable 
set of men, but they said that the system was one in which they could have 
little or no confidence. 

23S9. Can you state from your own knowledge, any specific instances that 
have occurred, as a proof of the baa administration of justice under the 
system now established in the provinces of Bombay?— Yes, I have an 
instance in my mind at this moment, and which I am enabled to support by 
a very high judicial authority in this country. I do not at this moment 
recollect the names of the parties to tlie suit, but it was an action that was 
tried in the court of adawlut at Surat, and an appeal was made from the 
decision of that court to the sudder adawlut, or governor in council at 
Bombay, which confirmed the decision of the court at Surat, imd the case 
came home on appeal to the King in council in this country. That appeal 
was heard, I think, about three years ago, and Sir John Leach, who presided 
at the council, reversed the decree of the Indian provincial court; and in 
giving iudgment he observed, that he had before had occasion to deplore 
the constitution of those courts, and tlie disgraceful mode in which justice 
was administered in them, and that he had on that occasion represented the 
matter to the President of the Board of Control, with a view to the correction 
of the evil, and recommending that King’s judges should be appointed to 
these courts ; but the President had stated that it could not be done, as there 
was a great deal of jealousy between the King’s and the Company s sec ants 
in India. The learned judge proceeded to state, that the case then before 
him, decided in a manner contrary to every principle of law and justice, 
afforded so strong an additional reason for the change he had recommended, 
that he would furnish the Board of Control with a copy of the evidence, 
with the view of inducing the President to reconsider his determination. 1 
beg to add, that I perfectly concur in the whole that fell from bir John Leach 
upon that occasion, witli the exception of appointing Kings judges to 
administer the law in the provincial courts, which 1 should not consider 

expedient. 

2540. You are probably aware, that within the last few years, the Court of 
Appeal in this country have reversed several of tlie judgments passed by His 
B^iesty’s courts of law in India ; should you conclude, from those judg- 
ments being reversed, that those courts were consequently to be condemned 
as being inefficient ? — I am aware that several of the judgments of the Kuig s 
courts in India have, upon appeal to this country, been reversed } but I am 
not aware of any instance in which His Majesty's Privy Council, in reversing 
the iudgments of any of the King’s courts in India, have pronounced in 
unqualified terms, or in any terms whatever, that the proceedings of those 
courts in the cases alluded to were contrary to every principle of law and 
justice } and Sir John Leach made use of these words express y, in reversing 
the judgment of the provincial court in the case I have alluded to, and did 
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ap^y them to that case alone, but to the proceedings of those courts 

**3541.^In what year did that case occur ?— Three or four years a^ 

Are you not aware that the delays 

in?h?provinc^at courts, and the corruption of "auve oflBcers of the 
courts are things of general notonety in India?— They are so. 

2545 Within your knowledge, are not the natives of India at the present 
m^tni a verTse^rvile race ; tLt is obedient to the will of any officer acting 

underauthority?— They are very obedient. , T,,„h«v nr 

2546 Is that derived from your knowledge of the persons at ^ 

io itftom vowr personal knowledge of the provinces during the last fifteen 
years?— From my own knowledge, derived from residence in India genera y, 
and travelling occasionally in the provinces.. . * ^ 

2547 . Have you ever been, in the Deccan ?— I have been there abou ve 

or six weeks. . . , .. ....... 

2548 Have you ever had any intercourse with the natives, exc^t upo 
coSnercialpoiL?-Upon commercial points, and upon the state of the 
administration of justice, which was frequently the subject of communica- 
tion between the natives and myself. ^ . . 

2549. Do you speak the native languages ?-Tbe current dialect used at 

Are not the natives very much in the habit of opening their minds 
to^fmlem^ not in the service, and much more so than to 

gentlemen connected with ii?— I have always found them very communica- 
tive, and willing to open their minds on any subject. 
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Xo. I.—An Account of the Arrears of Land Revenue left outstanding at the 
close of the Official Year, at each of the Presidencies in India. 

(In continustion of aa Account dated 17th March 1890; Ordered. ISth February 1880.) 


YEAR. 

Arrears of Land Revenue left Outstanding. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

WHOLE OF 
INDIA. 

30th April jSag 

£. 

2,605,693 

£. 

1,943,242 

£. 

478,150 

£. 

4,337.085 


(Errors excepted.) 

East-India House, 1 JAMES C. MEL^VILL, 

2i8t February 1831. / India Accts. 
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No. 2.— An Account, in deteil, of the Revenues and Charges of the Cbdbp and 

(In oontinuttion of an Account dated 




BENGAL: ^ 

Ceded Provinces . • . ' 

Conquered ditto ... ^ 

i 

Benares 

H 

Ceded Nerbuddah. . l>342 

Ceded Burmese , , . . 


Tanjore 


Countries ceded by \ 
the Nizam...// 473 , 170 I 5 A 65 



MADRAS: 

Carnatic 935,586 100,663 57 , 8 «i 2,888 150,735 7 , 74 i 


Ceded and Con - 1 
quered Provinces / 
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CoKQUBiuH) Pmotinoks under the Presidenciea of Mawiap end Boiway. 

ech M«7 1830 | Ofdtied, lAth February 1830.) 



CHARGES. 

— 

Mint 

Provincial 

Battalions 

Judicial 

Salaries, 

&0. 

Diet of 
Prisoners. 

Police. 

Revenues, 

Charges, 

Collection. 

Pensions 

chargeable 

on 

Revenue. 

Customs 

Charges. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

TOTAL. 

Charges. 

BENGAL; 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Ceded Provinces. . . 

— 

20,685 

121,427 

15,456 

45,508 

162,393 

i 

70,002 

20,014 

20,496 

47.'),98i 

1 

Conquered ditto . . • 

— 

98.971 

63,065 

1 

12,877 

52 | 66 o 

903,003 

385.304 

27,095 

29,655 

879.630 

Benares 

6,809 

13.674 

67,693 

8,401 

18,338 

41.995 

36,350 

12,660 

— 

205,^20 

Ceded Nerbuddah. . 

3.626 

— 

9,108 

— 

3.301 

CO 

21,654 

2/295 

795 

® 4 » 5^4 

Ceded Burmese. . • . 


— 

— 

— 


52,485 

— 

— 

— 

52,485 

. ■ 

Salary and 
Commis- 
sion to 
Collectors 
and Esta- 
blishment. 

Repairs 

of 

Tanks 

1 and 
Charges 

1 Extra- 
ordinary. 

Customs. 

Salt. 

Stipends 

and 

Allowances 

Residency 
' Charges. 

Tobacco 

1 Monopoly. 

Judicial 

Charges. 

Pensions 

and 

Charitable 

Allow- 

ances. 

, TOTAL. 


£. 

£. 

_ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

MADRAS: 

r^AniAtic. 

123,893 

96.139 

52,092 

24.979 

3.651 

25,350 

203,639 


Petty 

Claims. 

25.638 

45,609 


479,872 

Ceded and Con- *) 
quered Provinces j 

13.783 

19,167 

105,940 

15.915 

30,280 

35,857 

— 

342,560 

Tant/irii 

28,883 

12,581 

1,413 

4,830 

100,765 

2,885 

, - - 


16,996 

168,353 






Countries ceded \ 
bj the Nizam. . / 

50,21s 

31.166 

1,774 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38,975 

— 

122,127 


2 L 2 


(continued ^ . 
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No. 2. — An Account, in detail, of the Revenues and Charges of the Ceded and 


(In continuAtion of an Account dated 


• . continued.) 



REVENUES: 


LAND REVENUE. 


CUSTOMS. 

Judicial 

Fees, 

Fines, 

Ac. 




Current 

Year. 

Arrean. 

Subsidy. 

Sayer. 

Land 

Customs. 

Sea 

Customs. 

Subsidy. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

TOTAL. 

BOMBAY: 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Poaaeaaioni ceded 7 
b^ the Guicowar j 

— 

— 

330,361 

1 

— 


38,573 

929 

— 

369,860 

FoMeaiions ceded^ 










1 

by and conquered 1 
from the Mah- f 

905.909 

030 , 129 

— 

149>455 

119.819 

80,75a 

— 

5>453 

— 

1,513.517 

rattaa J 












Eait-India H ouse, l 
9i8t Feb. 1831. j 
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Conquered Provinces under the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay continued. 


«th Mar 18S0; Ordered, Wth February 1830.) 




C H A R O E s. 

' '—1 




LAND REVENUE. 

CUSTOMS. 

Judicial 

Charges of 

Extraordinary 
Miscellaneous 
Charges in 
excess of 
Receipts. 




Charges col* 
lecting Land 
Revenue 
and Sayer. 

Stipends and 
Pensions 
chargeable on 
Revenue. 

Charges 

1 collecting 

1 Land 

j Customs. 

Charges 

collecting 

Sea 

Customs. 

and 

Police 

Charges. 

Survey, 
Repairs of 
Roads, &c. 

TOTAL. 


BOMBAY. 

£. 

£. 

1 

' 



£. 

£. 

£. 


Possessions ceded i 
by the Guicowar j 

41,87a 

9,631 

j J.397 

267 

30,94a 

6,957 

31.410 

120,466 


Possessions ceded Y 
by and conquered f 
fh}m the Mah- f 

173.766 

J 45.*38 


10,598 

149,076 

6,967 

117.313 

600,848 


rattas J 










JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud* India Accti. 


(Error! excepted.) 
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No. 3.— An Account of the Per-Centaqb at which the several Heads of Revenue were 
collected in India> in the Year 1828-29. 

(In continuation of an Account ordered 15th February 1890.) 


Bengal : 

Bengal, 
Bchar and 
Orissa. 

Benares. 

Ceded 

Provinces. 

Conquered 

Provinces. 

— 

Land Revenue (including Sayer l 

and Abkarree J 

Customs 

7.357 

17.335 

6,837 

16,777 

9.994 

23.105 

9,889 

9.730 


Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

— 

16 

5,182 

12,132 J 

— 


Maouas: 

Ancient 

Possessions. 

1 

i i 

Carnatic. 

Tanjore. 

Ceded and 
Conquered 
Provinces. 

Provinces 
ceded by the 
Nizam. 

Land Revenue (including Ab- 1 

karree and Moturpha j 

Customs 

Salt 

8,743 

15,640 

18,453 

•^0 CO 

'^ 4 ^ 0, 

11,869 

2,655 

12,906 

14.908 

9.597 

33.320 

14,170 

2,688 

Stamps 

— 

17,404 

— 


Bombay : 

Ancient 

Possessions. 

Possessions 
ceded by the 
Guicowur. 

1 Possessions 
ceded by and 
conquered 
from the 
Mohrattas. 

1 


Land Revenue and Sayer 

Customs 

•15,74 

13.28 

14 

4>32 

14,7 

5,18 

I 

- ! 
“ 1 


Stamps 

— 

19,5 

— 




compared witli several preceding years, is not occasioned by any increase of charce in the 
collection of the revenue, but by the falling olf of the receipts in 1828-29, upon which the calculation is founded. 


East-India Flouse, l 
2i8t February 1831./ 


(Errors excepted.) 

JAMES C. MELVILL 

Aud. India Accts. 



10 March 1831. 
G. Maclaine, Etq. 


13« EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

16S1. Where is that chiefly consumed? — Chiefly by the neighbouring 
islands : a small quantity is sent to the Cape of Good Hope and to Siam. 

1622. In those hands is that cultivation? — Entirely in the' hands of the 
Chinese. The natives manufacture it, but under the superintendence of the 
Chinese. 

1623 . You have stated, that spices and tin are among the exports of Java 
is not Java merely a dep6t fur those articles ?— >It island they are both mono- 
polies of the government. 

1624. Do you know the annual value of spices so exported ?~The annual 
value of the spices is £50,000 sterling. 

1625. Do you know the annual produce of Bancatin? — ^The production 
of Banca tin amounts to 2,000 tons, worth in Java about £100,000 sterling. 

1626. Are the profits of those two monopolies sufficient to cover the civil 
and military expenses of Amboyna and of Banca ? — By no means. 

1627. Is not a proportion of the Banca tin brought to the continent of 
Europe ? — A considerable quantity. 

1628. To what purpose is it applied? — It is applied to the same purpose 
as the Cornwall tin. 

1629. Is not raw silk also produced in Java? — .An experiment has been 
made, but it has not yet become an article of export. 

1630. Does that experiment promise to be successful ? — It does. I brought 
home samples of silk produced m Java, which were thought nearly equal to 
China silk. 

1631. Does the mulberry-tree grow to any extent in Java? — Most luxuri- 
antly; I have frequently employed it as a hedge for a garden. 

1632. Is it the white mulberry? — It is, with a good deal of the Persian 
mulberry. 

1633. From whence were the worms brought to Java? — Some from China 
and some from Bengal. 

1634. Have you submitted the samples you brought to any of the silk 
brokers? — I have. I have not got a rej)ort from the silk brokers; they 
valued it at from Hr. to 14r. a pound. 

1635. What is the price of East-India silk at present? — The price of 
China silk, I believe, ranges at about 12r. to 14r. a pound. 

1636. Is the report of the brokers such as to give encouragement to the 
cultivation of silk in Java ? — It is. 

1637. At present is there any difficulty as to machinery for reeling 
and winding it? — There is very great difficulty in reeling the silk ; machinery 
has been introduced lately from China, but 1 have not Heard of the result 
yet. 

1638. Was that a difficulty arising entirely from inexperience, and not 

being 
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being provided with the proper machinery ?—> It is $ and I think it is a diflS- lo March 1831. 
culty which will be easily overcome. — — 

1639. Are you aware whether any European planters in Java are at pre- 
sent endeavouring to produce other commodities for the European market ? 

— Several experiments have been made lately in the cultivation of tea, 
cochineal, and cocoa. 

1640. With what success has the cultivation of tea been introduced?— 

With very good success. I hare the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
of Java on the first attempts made. 

1641. Will you have the goodness to read it? — “Report of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture on Tea Cultivation in Java. The new plantations formed 
since 18^7 at Bintenzong and at Garvet, have, last year, far exceeded the ex- 
pectations at first entertained from them. As the committee considered tlie 
Chinese decidedly the most proper persons . for preparing tea, they luckily 
picked up two Chinese in 1828, who have prepared samples of the Binten- 
zong tea, and have been sent to Garvet to examine the quality of the plant 
amongst those mountainous districts. According to the samples delivered 
to the factory at Batavia, and tried by them and by Mr. Jacobson, the Dutch 
tea-taster at Canton, there can be no longer doubt that Java can produce tea 
in ample quantity, proper means and soil being adapted for the cultivation. 

The committee are trying every means to improve the quality and quan- 
tity, and have sent for more seed from China; for though their present 
plants produce abundant seeds, from" tlie necessity of taking their samples 
from a number of plants, the seeds have been less available for further culti- 
vation. Their present plantation has sprung from Japan seed, and upon 
comparitig their produce with that of some plants received from China, they 
are convinced that they were originally from the same seed. There is some 
difference in appearance, it is true, but the chief difference they conceive in 
all teas arises from the manner of picking, preparing, and sorting. They have 
produced samples of green and black tea, and even of Souchong and Pekoe, 
through Mr. Jacobson’s assistance. Their Chinese labourers seem to under- 
stand their business, &c. &c. The tea grown at Garvet and Tjieseroepon 
being better than that of the other plantations, they mean to extend those 
plantations and at Bintenzong, &c. The different plantations have of course 
been attended with different results, &c. &c.’’ (I'here follow several para- 
graphs about the future importance of tea, and the committee’s eager desire 
to improve the resources of the colony.) 

1642. Are all the descriptions of tea mentioned in that report actually 
grown in Java ? — There are only two descriptions mentioned. Souchong and 
Pekoe, and green tea. I have only myself seen a sample of the Souchong 
tea, which appeared very good. 

1643. Do you know whether the Pekoe is grown in Java? — I know it 
only from the report, and also the green. I have never seen specimens of 
either, but I have no doubt of the fact. 

1644. Was 
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134 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

10 March 1831. 1644. Was this tea a prLvate^ speculation, or under the government ?^It 

— 7 was chiefly done under the auspices of the government. The first attempt 

Ma/fmne^ Esq. made at the governor's own garden, 

1645. By whom is the commerce of the country chiefly carried on; by 
natives or by foreigners ? — Chiefly by the Chinese. 

1646. Do you consider the Chinese a more alert and clever people than 
the Javanese ? — Decidedly so ; as merchants they have much more enterprize 
and intelligence. 

1647. Do the Chinese settlers of Java confine themselves to internal 
commerce, or have you known them extensively engaged with other coun- 
tries? — They trade largely with the eastern islands and with the Malay 
peninsula, and also with Europe. 

1648. Are there a considerable number of other Asiatic merchants settled 
in Java ? — A considerable number of Arabs, chiefly in the eastern part of the 
island, and also Armenians. 

l64d< Are the Arab merchants equal in intelligence and enterprize to the 
Chinese ? — I do not think they are ; they are not so liberal in their dealings. 
They take a long time to discuss a bargain ; I could settle a matter of 
business with a Chinese in a few minutes that would take me an hour with 
an Arab. 

l05O. Are the Javanese themselves increasing their commercial establish- 
ments ? — In some instances of late, I think, they are becbming more pro- 
vident than they were ; I have known instances of a subordinate Javanese 
chief possessing property to the amount of 30,000 or 40,000 dollars. 

1651 . Is there any commercial association called the Maatschapy in Java ? 
— There is a commercial association called the Maatschapy, in which the 
king of the Netherlands is tlie principal partner. This company carry on a 
considerable part of the external commerce of Java. 

1652. Has this association any exclusive privilege ? — It has the exclusive 
privilege of carrying out stores and troops, and the government coffee and 
opium farm or monopoly are sold to them only. 

1653. With thowse privileges, is the trade carried on by that company 
profitable? — I do not think it is. 

1654. What do you conceive to be the most profitable branch of their 
» Ifrade ? — The opium : indeed I conceive it to be the only branch of trade 

upon which they have any profit. 

1655. Has not the king of the Netherlands guaranteed an interest of four 
per cent, upon the capitm advanced?— He has. 

1656. Has this association been fevourable or unfavourable to the general 
interests of trade in Java ? — It has been very unfavourable, especially to the 
Dutch merchants of Batavia. 

1657. In 
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No, 21-22.— An Account of the Quantity and Value of Cargoes exported by American 
Ships from the diflTerent Ports of British India^ for the Years 1827-28 and 1828-29-r 
continued. 




1827 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 

BENGAL — continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity . 

Value. 




S.Re, 


S,Re. 

Pepper 

. . bags 

— 

429 

— 

— 

Cassia 

• • . . 


201 

— 

— 

Coffee 

• • • • 

...... 

205 

— 

— 

Grails • . . . • • 

• • • * 

— 


— 

— 

Camphire . . 

« . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coir 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

4,697 

Redwood . . 

• « • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rattans . . 

. . 

— 

i» 93 t 

— 

4,024 

Mother-o*-pearl . . 

. . • . 

— 

112 

— 

— 

Benjamin , . 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Senna Leaves 

maunds 

— 

— 

— 

1,241 

Sago 

4 . 

— 

2,005 

. — 

629 

Tin 

• 4 . • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Foreign Piece Goods 

4 4 * • 

— 

57.435 

— 

2,148 

Alum 

4 4 4 4 

— 


— 

— 

Kahurbah 

• 4 4 4 



— 



— 

Assafoetida 

4 4 4 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iron Kentledge . . 

. . • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Europe, Sundries 


— 

6 , 73 * 

— 

10,276 

Books 

• • • • 

— 


— 

— 

Cardemoms 

• • • • 



— 

— 

— 

Cubebs . . 

• • 



— 



— 

Nankeens . . 

• # • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tea 

4 4 chests 

54 

1,G20 

— 

— 

Cabinet Ware 

• . • • 


1.142 



... 

Pictures and Prints 

• • • • 

: __ 


— 

— 

Clocks and Watches 

4 . 

— 

45 « 


— 

■ 

Beads 


z 

z 


■ 

Pearls 

4 4 4 4 



..... 





Glass Ware 

4 4 4 4 

— 

1,474 

— 

— 

Diamonds and Emeralds. . 

4 4 4 4 1 

— 




1 

Foreign Skins 

4 4 

— 

21,549 

— . 

6,319 

Foreign Sugar 

4 4 4 4 

— 

— . 

— 


Foreign Gums 

maunds 

555 

14,491 

— 

2,101 

Verdigris , . 

4 4 4 4 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

Tortoiseshell 

maunds 

— 

588 



3*758 

Quicksilver 

• • • • 







Manilla Hemp . . 

• « • • 



5,967 

— 



Foreign Sundries. . 

4 . 

— 

2,183 

— 

1,007 

Total 

Rupees 

— 

16,87,548 

— 

16,01,633 


(continued. 
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1657* In what particular manner has it been unfavourable? — By injiidi- 
cious shipments from Europe, glutting the market* 

1658. Are Europeans permitted to buy and sell lands in Java ? — I believe 
they are. 

1659. In the whole island, or only in certain districts? — Chiefly in the 
western part of the island, and also leaseholds in the native provinces. 


10 March 1031. 
G. Maclaine^ Esq, 


1660. Upon what tenure are lands held by Europeans? — The principal 
conditions on which lands are held in full property are the payment of a land- 
tax, or rather property-tax, of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the 
property, taken periodically ; that no more than one-fifth part of the yearly 
produce of the land shall be taken by the proprietor from the native occupant 
of the land in cultivation at the time of the purchase ; that the roads and 
bridges shall be kept in repair at the expense of the proprietor. The free 
cultivation of every article of produce is allowed, with the exception of 
opium or the poppy. 

1661. What may be the extent of estates held throughout the island upon 
the tenure you have mentioned ? — The extent of estates held in property 
may be about 5,000 square miles. 

1662. How many proprietors are there ? — I should think about twenty to 
thirty European proprietors, and about seven to ten Chinese proprietors. 

1663. Are British-born subjects allowed to hold lands upon the tenure you 
have mentioned ?— -They are. 

I604i. Do you know how many British proprietors there are?— -I believe 
about eight British proprietors. 

1665. What is the extent of their land ? — 1 should think, on a rough 
estimate, that out of the 5,000 miles they hold about 1,800 square miles. 

1666. Can you state the names of the proprietors, and the extent of the 
estates which any of them hold ? — I have a rough estimate of the extent of 
the properties held by British subjects in Java, and the names of the estates : 
Pamawachau, the property of Sir C. Forbes and others, 1,200 square miles j 
Chikandie Her, Palmer and Cockerell, 130 square miles; Chikandie, Udik, 
Trail and Young, 90 square miles ; Jessuiga, Addison, 80 square miles ; 
Bolan, Drury, 90 square miles ; Koripan, Menzies, Maclaine, and Thomson, 
70 square miles ; Zegal Warn, Frazer and others, 100 square miles ; Bucassie, 
Trail and Young, 60 square miles. Total 1,820 square miles. 

1667. What do you suppose to be the population upon this extent? — 
About 100,000. Sir Charles Forbes's property alone has upwards of 
40,000. 

1668. Were those purchases made during the time the British were in 
possession of the island, or since it was surrendered to the Dutch govern 
ment ? — Many of the purchases were made before the occupancy of the 

island 
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No. 32. — A Return of the Rates of Exchange and Sights at which the Select Com- 
mittee at Canton have drawn Bills on the several Presidencies in India, and the 
Amount, in the Year 1829-30. 


(In continuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, printed in Appendix to First Report on East-India 

Company's Affairs, p. 948.) 


1 


B E N 0 A 

L. 


CHINA 

SEASON. 

RATE OF EXCHANGE 

SIGHT. 

AMOUNT 

received at 

CANTON. 

AMOUNT 
Payable at Bengal, re- 
duced into Sterling at 
the Rates fixed by the 
Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, 
for the re-payment of 
Territorial Charges, viz. 
2 s, the cunent rupee. 

\ ■ 




S. Drs. 


1829-30. . . 

a’ 202 S.Rs. p* 100 dollars. 

30 days. 

821,520 

192,499 


There have not been any Bills drawn from Canton on the other Presidencies of India in 

the above year. 


(Errors excepted.) 

East-India House, 1 
4th March 1831. j 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General. 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


10 Muicli 1831. 

, G. Maclaine, Esq. 


island by the British government, and two purchases only have been made 
since the colony was given up to the Dutch government. • 

1669. Does the local government treat the British proprietors with the 
same justice and fairness as the Dutch proprietors ? — Precisely the same of 
late years. 

1670 . In what condition are the native occupants who held the land prior 
to those leases being granted to the foreigners ? — They may be considered as 
a kind of copyholders, paying a quit-rent, and they cannot be removed as 
long as they pay the stipulated rent. I have a copy of a title-deed to an 
estate, which 1 will deliver in. 


[ 21ie Witness delivered in the same^ which is as follows : ] 


On ii Stamp \ 
of 

HO guilders. J 


(Translation from Dutch.) 

We, the undersii^ned, Johan Theodore Leisart andRiick Peter Vermeulen, members 
and commissaries of the Court of Justice at Batavia, do declare and certify that has 
appeared before us J. D. Kruseman, Esq., director of government revenues and domains, 
\^ho in this his quality declared that, according and in virtue of the Resolution of the 
India Government, bearing date 30th September 1828, No. 12, and of the approbation 
and ratification granted by his Excellency the minister of state, commissionary-general 
of Netherlands India, of the 13th November following. No. 44, has been granted 
to John Palmer, Esq. in full and free property, such extent of ground, with the 
dassas thereon, as is situated in the residency of Bantam, between the rivers Onder 
Audit and Tjidoerian, also between the canal Perkayassa, commonly called Sid- 
inns Canal, and the high road towards Ceram, known under the name of Tjikandir 
liter ; and in his said quality further declared to cede, grant, and transfer to the said 
John Palmer, Esq. the said extent of land, and such under the following conditions 
as have been approved and ratified by the said his Excellency, and have been accepted 
by Messrs. Maclaine, Watson Sc Co., for the said John Palmer, Esq., purporting as 
follow's : — 

1 he cession of those lands takes place upon the same footing and manner, and unefer 
the same general rights, privileges, and restrictions which all other free allodial lands 
ill the residency Batavia are possessed, with w horn especialW are intended the formerly 
Bantam lands situated between the rivers Tjikandie and Tangerang, and shall those 
lands expressly and in the same manner (as the said Batavia hinds) be subject to the 
duty of quit-rent, according to the general stipulations now existing or hereafter to be 
emanatecl by government, and further to all such other duties as m future in general 
shall bo levied by government. 

The inhabitants of the said extent of ground shall, without exception, remain in 
possession of all such grounds as have been worked for the first time and cultivated by 
them, and now are under their cultivation, being obliged, however, to give one-fifth of 
the yearly crop to the proprietor of the lands, in the same manner as such takes place 
and is customary in the other free allodial lands in the residency of Batavia, and shall, 
they not fulfilRng this stipulation, be deprived of such lands, to be at the disposal of 
the proprietor. 

The proprietors have the liberty to dispose of the grounds which are now waste and 
not cultivated in such a maimer as they think proper, whether to have them cultivated 
for their own account, or to sell or to rent them, m such a manner as they think to be 
best corresponding with their interest, without being bound as for any term of the lease, 
or for the amount of the rent or otherwise. 


They 



268* EVIDENCE ON EAST.INDIA AFFAIRS: 

19 July 1881. 2811. Was not the attempt to cultivate sun>hemp in Bengal at the particu- 

lar residencies of the British Government at a time when supplies from the 
R. Richards, Esq. gf Europe were likely to be denied daily ?— It was. 

2812. .And did it not cease with the renewal of that intercourse which took 
place with the north of Europe? — How far this cause may have influenced 
the cessation I know not; but I know that as well in Bengal as on the 
the western side of India, the attempt was a complete failure, and attended 
with great loss. On the island of Salsette a plantation of hemp was carried 
on on Government account, and large suras expended on it. The plant 
seemed to flourish, but when cut, and in the process of preparation for use, 
the whole was spoiled, whether from ignorance or negligence I know not ; 
but the whole of the money expended in this plantation was thus a dead loss, 
and the attempt was consequently not renewed. 

2813. To what do you attribute that failure?— I attribute it to the -same 
causes which occasion similar failures on the part of Government in all 
countries where they attempt to meddle with operations which do not apper- 
tain to their particular province. 

2814'. Your opinion is, that individual enterprize is best calculated to pro- 
mote improvements of that sort in any country ?— Certainly, 

2815. Are you aware that the natives of Bengal in Glide, at present imi- 
tating European indigo settlers, prepare a considerable portion of that article 
now exported? — The natives in Oude have got lately into a better mode of 
preparing indigo for this market. This may be occasioned partly, no doubt, 
by the influence and example of Europeans, but in a great measure also, a 
I conceive, by the unsaleable state of the article in this country, which from 
the badness of its quality, and which rendered it indispensably necessary that 
some improvement should take place before it could be brought into more 
general use and consumption, by manufacturers. 

28lG. Did the natives ever manufacture any indigo for export 25 or 30 
years ago, or was it not entirely begun by Europeans ? — Certainly not entirely 
begun by Europeans ; for indigo as a colour was known and used in the East 
from the earliest times, and therefore manufactured as well as exported by 
natives alone. The great extension of the manufacture of indigo in Bengal 
of late years is no doubt to be ascribed to British enterprize and capital, but 
of the present produce of the Bengal provinces (exclusive of what is produced 
in Oude) at least about 20,000 chests are actually grown and manufactured 
by natives alone, and consigned by them to other natives in Calcutta. ISome 
of the specimens manufactured by natives are to the full as fine as the most 
beautiful products of European factories ; but this is not generally the case, 
a few of the native merchants only export this article direct to Europe, from 
not having correspondents in this country to whom to send it, the greater 
part therefore always passes through the hands of Europeans, as the exporting 
merchants. • 

2817- Are 


19 July 1831. 
K. Bichard*, 


^6* evidence on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

rarnmAni of Madras and Bombay during the last Charter prohibited Bri- 
government ot Madras a y piece-goods unless such merchants 

riAoted diatfheTr^^^^^^^^^ be prov^ed by the commercial agents of 

T cT^atTannhe GovarnmentlGener^ on that Ocasio., denouncad 

manofictutes into India 1 lake 10 be a positive good ; the two cases in toy 
opinion do not admit of comparison. 

2854 . Is it not true that the great staple SncToTe to 

rs;^»^onn.ry.^ 

iEiL"£riiduSh.“thfci?ntrTasc^^ 

^'orlTtWather Lperseded. and probaW 

The?eiTo°rver 7 'tronT proof of tliis in tlie large quantity of cotton-y-atn 
tw uVhidlts norexpof^^^^ IVon. this country to 1 "^ “ ^ 

Xence to olcial returns, that “rtainly as lat^. tf n° 

Ssi::£SdSvi;.;^."=- 

*''2855 In the event of the British government of India being relieved from 
alS HeS functions, do ;ou anticipate ^ 

"iLTou know ^0" ome' wnmnt. made it, England 
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No. 2. Statement of Receipts and Charts of the Indian Territory, &c. — continued. 


Interest 

in favour of and against Commerce. 


34 ,G 6 y 
4.5 H 


175.490 

314.673 


From 
the close 

|of 1793-3 to 

1793- 4 

1794 - 5 

1795 - 6 

1796 - 7 

1797 - 6 

1798 - 9 

1799-1800 

1800 - 1 

1801 - 2 

1802 - 3 

1803- 4 

1 804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

Balance of 
interest. 


£. 


20,943 

78.544 

153,564 

■ 261,706 

330.943 
30;), 183 
377.388 
344.303 
424.518 
552,678 

663,974 

674,166 

566,520 

457.345 


, 5 . 314.673 


Balances 

for and against Commerce. 


£. 

424,343 


518,426 

658.493 


801,082 

1 , 727 . 7.34 

1 , 715,069 

3 , 764.798 


8 , 609,945 


At 

the close of 

1792- 3 

1793 - 4 

1794 - 5 
179.5-6 

1796 - 7 

1797- 8 

1798- 9 

1799-1800 

1800 - 1 

1801 - 2 

1802 - 3 

1803 - 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

♦ Balance 1 
[of Supplies } 


Balance of Interest at the Debit of Commerce . . 
Balance of Supplies at the Credit of Commerce. . 
Balance of the Statement at the Debit of Commerce 


£. 

401,651 

342,244 

741,766 

854,598 

953,737 

332,908 

403,712 

728,587 

1,207,989 

7 i 5»542 


1,927,211 


8,609,945 


5 » 175490 
1,927,211 
3 * 248,279 


Increase and Decrease 
of the Home Bond Debt. 


Decrease. 

£. 

1,057,850 

134,600 

508,225 

152,500 

491,026 

37,600 

32,000 


1 ,700,000 


4 * 1 13*801 


From 1 
{Mar. 1793' 

01794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

Increase 


iLowest Amount of the 1 
Debt 1799 ..i 

iHighest Amount of the 1 
Debt 1810 

Increase from 1799 3 £ 

‘ to 1810 .. J 


* Balance of supplies in favour of commerce . . . . • • • • • : • • 

From which has to be deducted the sums received from Government for politic^ freight and 
demurrage, which have not been brought into the Account, as the dates of re-payment 
were not given 

Actual Balance of Supplies . . • • ^ 


Increase. 

£. 


459,938 

199*975 


287,288 

95*650 

567*525 

185,800 

300,400 

1,332,500 

649,200 

45,535 


4 , 113,801 


1 , 315.737 

4 , 900,000 

3 , 584,263 


£. 

1 , 997,311 

389,076 


1,638,135 



4 Aii0. 1831. 
J Mill, Esq, 


470 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 

■'% 

3267. Has it been admitted without qualification, by the governing autho* 
rities, that the zemindars had a right to cultivate those waste lands without 
further payment ? — There is a question whether the government had any 
right to limit that cultivation ; what has been supposed to determine the 
point is the question, what was naturally, according to the just interpretation 
of the law of 1793, to be considered as included within the limits of an 
estate. If there is any portion of waste that by no proper construction, at 
the period of tlie permanent settlement, could be considered as within the 
limits of that estate, it is held to be the property of the government ; but the 
government have compromised the question, and as it appears to me in a very 
liberal manner. They have come to a resolution, that even though the pro- 
perty in the waste might be considered as doubtful, if it is a moderate quan- 
tity, lying between one estate and anotlier, it shall be considered as the pro- 
perty of the zemindars, according to an equal distribution among themselves; 
but where there is any vast portion of waste, comprehending a considerable 
portion of country, which lies distinct by itself, and is only bordered upon by 
a zemindary, as it cannot with any propriety be considered as coming within 
the limits of any estate, it is held to be the property of government ; but 
even there they have come to a farther compromise with the zemindars, that 
as far as the zemindar has cultivated any portion of that waste, it shall be 
regarded as his own property, as much as any other part of his zemindary ; 
and not only so, but that such a proportion of waste as is in general annexed 
to cultivated land, shall be considered as his in addition ; but beyond this, 
that a line shall be drawn, and the rest shall remain the property of the 
government, to be disposed of as they shall see best. 

32t)8. Was there not a considerable dispute, at various periods, with regard 

to the extent to which the zemindars had a right to take the waste ? There 

were doubts in regard to those cases where there was a portion of waste sur- 
rounded by different estates. By a liberal construction of the permanent 
settlement, it might be considered that it belonged to the zemindars whose 
estates surrounderl it, and so the government have allowed it to be considered. 
The only case where they have now drawn a distinction, is that of large 
tracts of waste country that stand by themselves, as the Sunderbunds, for 
example. 

3‘2()9. Were not the instructions from this country to treat the zemindars 
with the greatest liberality upon all those occasions? — Entirely so. 

Has it not been held by some of the zealous supporters of the per- 
manent settlement that government could not, in any part of Bengal, Behar 
and Ori.ssa, without an interference with the rights of the zemindars, make 
any other than a permanent settlement? — Yes, that opinion has been held. 

3271. Has that opinion been sanctioned by the authorities at home? Not 

at all. 

3272. You state that when government have purchased the interest which 
the zemindar had in any estate, a settlement was made with the ryots indi- 
vidually. 
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yidually» and a gross sum was collected from each ryot j did that gross sum 
include both the government revenue and the rent which previously to the 

I sale was paid to the zemindar ? — It includes the whole of what it is understood 

to be equitable that the ryot should pay. 

W S9rjS. Is there any distinction kept up in those cases between the two 

payments ? — ^No distinction is kept up. 

S274‘. Youwere understood to state, that in your opinion the ryots origi- 
nally had rights ; if that be so, although those rights may be difficult to be 
ascertained, it is presumed they cannot be lost ? — It is understood that j)rac- 
tically they have been destroyed by the interpretation which the courts have 
made of the law of the permanent settlement. 

3275. Which decisions, you were understood to say, arose out of a parti- 
cular case ? — They have arisen from a great variety of cases. What I stated 
was, that a class of cases appear to me to have given the beginning of the 
understanding that the rights of the ryots were granted away by the law of 
the permanent settlement, and that the zemindars were made sole pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

3276. Are those decisions considered conclusive ? — They are considered 
at present to be conclu.sive, because the consequence is that the ryots are 
now considered as tebants at will, and subject to no limitation in respect of 
the demand that may be made upon them by the zemindars ; and if a law 
were made to establish a right ot permanent occupancy in those ryots, there 
would be a great outcry on the part of the zemindars, and they would com- 
plain that the law of the permanent settlement had been violated. 

3277* Arc you not of opinion that the ends of justice would be more com- 
pletely answered by the interference of government to maintain the rights of 
the ryots, than by leaving the ryots at the mercy of the zemindars.' — It 
would be a choice of evils : if you take the numerical amount, it is of more 
importance that the rights of tens of thousands should be reinstated than 
that the rights of a few should be confirmed ; but according to the present 
interpretation of the law, the zemindars, I think, are entitled to consider the 
power they exercise as their right. 

3278. Before those courts had put that interpretation upon the law, you 
were understood to say that the ryots were considered to have the right ? — 
That is my opinion, and the opinion also of very instructed men ; but 1 also 
stated that it was the opinion of other instructed men that they had not those 
rights. 

y 3279* Do you mean that the ryot was the original proprietor of the soil ? — 

I should not say that, because I am exceedingly anxious, with regard to 
India, to avoid the term proprietor of the soil ; I think a great deal of mis- 
conception has arisen out of the use of that word. 

3280. Do you think that the ryot has abandoned the idea of having the 

right. 
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right, or that he feels it a grievance ? — I have no doubt he feels the griev- 
ance severely, but he submits to the law of necessity. 

3281. Did not the mere inquiry into the rights of the government over 
the jungle lands, occasion much alarm amongst the zemindars of Bengal, 
and were not numerous petitions, submitting that such an inquiry was a 
violation of the permanent settlement, presented to the Governor General 
The zemindars are never very slow in taking alarm, and they are never very 
scrupulous in sending petitions, but I think there never was any occasion for 
alarm. There were two circumstances that may have given occasion to some 
alarm on their part, and probably the question refers to them. A resolution 
was adopted by the government in 1819, and a regulation passed for the 
purpose of inquiring into such lands in Bengal as were held rent-free, with- 
out a valid title, 'fhat regulation, and the attempt to make that inquiry, 
did produce considerable alarm among them, because they knew perfectly 
that they did hold a large proportion of land without any valid tenure; there 
was a great deal of concealed land that had never been brought to account. 

3282. Are the Committee to infer from the answer you have given, that it 
is your opinion, that there did not originally exist in India any absolute 
exclusive property in the soil, in the same way that it exists in Europe ? — I 
am glad that question is put, because it relates to a matter which appears to 
me to be at the foundation of almost every difficulty in the inquiry into this 
great subject, and that by not attending to it much confusion has been 
incurred. I conceive that generally, at one time, the lands in India were 
occupied by ryots who had a right of perpetual occupancy ; they were the 
hereditary tenants and cultivators of the land ; I conceive that from them 
the revenue was collected by the officers of government, and that to the 
demand of government there was no limit. I3y long practice there was 
something established that was considered to be a kind of standard, beyond 
which the government would not readily go, but it was always understood 
that the government had a right to go as far as it pleased. I fancy that 
government never went to less than the full rent of the soil, and in those 
cases there were but two parties really connected with the land : there was the 
mass of immediate cultivators, holding by right of perpetual occupancy, who 
could not be turned out as long as they paid the rent demanded of them ; 
and there was the government, which I conceive always obtained a complete 
rent. It frequently happened, from the disposition to collect the rent in a 
summary manner, that middle-men were interposed in the shape of mete 
renters ; a certain district was rented, and the man held it only for such a 
length of time, as he was entitled by his lease. In Bengal and in various 
other places the summary process was carried to a considerable extent, and 
men of eminence and men of family acted as revenue managers of consider- 
able districts: from the tendency in India of almost all things to become 
hereditary, those zemindaries often continued from father to son, and in that 
situation we found the zemindars under the previous governments. There 
were also many cases in which the government gave away the rent of the 

land 
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,17 W. Will you state in what way you yourself proceeded when you came 
into possession of your estate, to provide yourself with tenants and labourers? 
*—1 found tenants and labourers resort in numbers to the plantation. 

171s. What is their particular inducement to resort to estates held by 
Europeans?— The security they feel under Europeans, and their total exemp. 
tion from feudal services and extortion. 

1714. Do the Chinese proprietors experience any difficulty in obtaining 
labourers and tenants ? — They are generally thought severer masters than 
Europeans ; but I have known many striking instances to the contrary. 

1715. What is the state of the police in those parts of the island occu- 
pied by Europeans as compared with those parts occupied by natives 

In those parts held by Europeans, thefts and robberies are very seldom 
heard of. I have known an instance or two of paltry thefts ; of stealing a 
cow, for instance ; but I have very seldom heard of any extensive robberies ; 
indeed never. 

I71C. Have you ever heard of any instance of personal violence towards 
Europeans ? — None whatever. 

1717. Do you think the natives of Java place more reliance on the justice 
and kindness of Europeans than on that of native proprietors?—! have 
seen many striking instances of their doing so. 

1718. Can you state what is the rate of wages of the natives of Java ? — In 
the western districts of the island, where the Europeans hold their estates, a 
labourer gets about 4<d. a day ; in the native provinces about 2d. to a 
day. They feed themselves ; and they bring their agricultural implements 
with them. 

1719. What is their chief food ? — Chiefly rice in the low grounds. They 
eat a kind of Indian corn or maize in the hilly districts, and a little sugar 
made from the palm-tree, but not in very large quantities. 

17€0. Are they generally well fed and well clothed ? — They are generally 
well fed and well clothed, and well housed, for the climate. 

17^1. Has the salubrity of the climate and the facility of procuring food 
any tendency to make them indolent ? — I believe not, where property is 
secure ; at least it has not that eflect with the Chinese in Java. 

1722. Have you Chinese labourers as well as Javanese ? — We have in the 
western district. 

What are the day wages of a Chinese labourer as compared with that 
of a Javanese? — A Chinese labourer gets generally about three times the 
wages of a Javanese labourer. The Chinese are chiefly artizans and mer- 
chants, and therefore, on that account, their wages are higher. 

1 7^4. Is any passport or license necessary for an European who wishes to 
settle in Java ? — Yes ; a foreigner is obliged to apply to tne colonial govern- 
ment for permission to remain in the country. 

1725. Supposing 
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9 Aug. 1831, create capital in either case. The zemindars are notoriously not accu- 
- — mulators. .The zemindars of the interior, those originally constituted, are 

J. Mill, Eaq. a class habitually and even proverbially improvident and spendthrift ; they 
are, with scarcely any exception, prodigal men, who waste whatever they 
have as fast as they can obtain it. The case is different, to a certain degree, 
with those men not connected with the land, who have purchased estates and 
live in Calcutta. They are capitalists, and as far as that class are concerned, 
it is very likely there is accumulation in their hands. 

3844. Do you think that it tends to create a landed interest ? — In Bengal 
it certainly has not had that effect. To a very great degree the original pos- 
sessors havev from their own improvidence and other causes, lost their estates. 
Few of the old zemindars now exist. The men who now hold the property 
are not resident ; they are capitalists who reside in the towns, and manage 
by tlieir agents. 

3345. Are not those evils owing to the circumstance of the zemindars being 
defective in their personal character, and not the best qualiffed ; or are they 
part of the system? — They are not saving men; and 1 think that may be 
predicated generally of the persons that live upon rent. I know no country 
in which the class of men whose income is derived from rent can be con- 
sidered as accumulators; they are men who spend their incomes, with a very 
moderate portion of exceptions. 

3346. Is it generally true that the more prosperous the upper classes are 
that live by rents, the chance is that there will be more prosperity in the other 
classes? — The question turns upon the effect of their expenditure. Now the 
effect of their expenditure upon the accumulation of capital is in my opinion 
very little indeed, if any thing at all ; because their consumption is all dead 
consumption ; it is not reproductive consumption in the smallest degree. 
The only consumption that is a source of accumulation, is the consumption 
that takes place for the sake of reproduction. 1 do not conceive that a 
country is considered the richer for the expenses of an army for example : 
and f or the same reason it is not the richer for the expense of those who 
spend their iticomes. 

3347 . Is it not the fact that the cultivation has extended in those provinces 
where the zemindary system prevails? — 1 believe that is the fact. 

3348. To what do you ascribe that ? — There can be no doubt that this 
extension of cultivation implies an increase both of population. and of capital. 
In order to enable the country to extend its cultivation further, capital must 
have been applied to it, unless old land at the same time had gone out of cul- 
tivation. I have no doubt that there has been in Bengal considerable 
increase of capital and extension of cultivation ; but it is another question 
whether that has been owing to the zemindary system. 

3349- Would you not ascribe that accumulation of capital in any degree to 
the zemindary system ? — 1 should ascribe it in no degree whatever, because I 

have 
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1745 b Supposing a British-born subject wished to proceed from this country 
to Java, would it be necessary for him previously to obtain the permission of 
the Dutch authorities? — By no means. On his arrival in Java he would have 
merely to apply for letters of citizenship, which are easily obtained, and which 
give him the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. 

17^6. What advantage did these letters of citizenship confer upon you? 

They gave me nominally the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. 

^ 1727. Did you find yourself exactly in the same situation, as to all commer* 
cial advantages and immunities, as a Dutch citizen. Precisely the same. 

1728. Are those letters of citizenship ever withdrawn? — I do not remember 
an instance ; but I should presume, in cases of bad conduct, they are. 

17 - 9 . Do they require renewal after a certain period? — No, they do not 

I78O. What did you pay for these letters of citizenship ? — A stamp of one 
hundred guilders. 

1731* Do letters of citizenship once obtained last for your life?-— They 
last for life. 

1734. Are there not also letters of naturalization ?-— There are. 

173s. Do those confer any superior privilege ? — They are considered to 
do so. The only privilege that I am aware of is, that a person holding letters 
of naturalization can hmd a government appointment, which a person hold- 
ing letters of citizenship cannot ; but as far as regards comn)ercial privileges, 
I believe letters of citizenship are quite equal. 

1734. Have you the right, holding letters of citizenship, to dispose of 
property you possess? — We have, either on leases or in fee, or by wjii, the 
same as a Dutch natural-born subject of his Majesty. 

1735. Is there any difficulty of obtaining letters of naturalization I 
believe not ; they were seldom thought worth asking for. 

1736. In travelling through the interior of the island, is it necessary to 
have a passport ? — It is. 

J737. Is that obtained without difficulty? — Without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. 

1738. At what expense ? — Formerly it was given gratis, but lately at the 
charge of a few pence. 

1739. Is that passport equally necessary for British-bom subjects, for 
subjects of the king of Holland, and for Chinese and for natives ?— They are 
all put upon the same footing j it is universally required, except that a mili- 
tary officer of course does not require it. 

I74D. Are the police regulations such as to occasion a person an^ difficulty 
in travelling about in the interior of the island ?— I never expenenced the 
slightest difficulty ; I always met with tlie greatest attention from the public 
authorities. 


10 March 1881 
G.Hfat/atme, 


1741. Have 
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have flo idea that the zetnindary system is favourable to the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of the ryots, and there is express evidence of the fact, 
that it is the ryots and not the zemindars who have extended the cultivation. 

3350. By what means have the ryots extended the cultivation JV— Their 
numbers have increased ; and where an estate of a zemindar borders upon 
waste land, it has been found that tlie ryots generally have advanced upon 
the waste, and have carried on the cultivation by degrees. 

3351. Do you think the ryots have accumulated capital ? — The ryots can- 
not have done this without an extension of capital equal to tliose effects. 
They have multiplied considerably, and when the families increase, there is 
a subdivision of the property, and in consequence of the subdivision of the 
property, there is a stimulus to the members of the family among whom the 
subdivision has been made to increase their income, by attempting to culti- 
vate the waste. 

3352. If the ryots have in any degree accumulated capital, is not that a 
proof that their situation has somewhat improved? — Of some of them no 
doubt it has. 

3353. Then you would not say that the effect of the zemindary settlement 
has been unmixed injury to the ryots ?~Where the ryots have had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fresh land, under certain advantages, they have been able, 
under the zemindary system, to extend cultivation j but 1 conceive that they 
would have effected it better under another system. 

335'1<. To what extent has the waste land been cultivated? — I doubt 
whether it would be possible to answer tliat question by any documents we 
have got. In proportion to tiie cultivated land it is very small. There have 
been considerable portions of the Sunderbunds cultivated by the ryots bor- 
dering on the Sunderbunds ; and considerable portions of the intermediate 
waste, inclosed among different e.states in other parts of the country, have 
also been gradually brought under cultivation ; and this has appeared much 
more in the case of some estates than of others. The evidence of which is 
the increased value of some estates when they come to be sold. 

3355. In those cases where waste lands have been cultivated by the ryots, 
are you aware whether it has been in consequence of particular encourage- 
mentbeing given by the zemindars? — It has been mostly owing, I believe, to 
accidental circumstances ; I am not aware of any instance of encouragement 
having been given by the zemindars, and 1 have a distinct recollection of 
statements, more than one, by the collectors in those districts, tiiat the pro- 
gress of cultivation is owing entirely to the ryots, and not to the zemindars. 

3356. In those cases do you suppose that the ryots pay the zemindars for 
the waste land at the same rate that they do for the other lands?— We do not 
know exactly the rate. It is customary in India to exact no rent for the 
waste land for three years, and I have no doubt that custom has been 
observed by the zemindars. After three years, a moderate revenue is 
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1741. Have you visited the British settlement at Sincapore?— I have. 

1742. Were you called upon for a license on your arrival there ? — I was 
not. 

174s. Did you understand that it was necessary for a resident at Sinca- 
pore to be provided with a license ? — I never understood so; however, I 
went there from Java as a Dutch citizen. 

1744. In what condition is Java with respect to internal communication, 
as to roads and bridges ? — Most beautiful roads from one end of Java to the 
other. 

1745. At what rate can you travel ? — You can post from one end of the 
island to the other, at the rate of ten miles an hour, a distance of from 6OO 
to 700 miles ; that is along the main road. 

1746. Are there cross-roads ? — There are about 400 or 500 miles of cross- 
roads. 

1747* Are there any new roads being constructed at present?— There is a 
very extensive road at present commenced, at the expense of government, 
which is to go along the south-west coast of the island, equal in extent to the 
one at present on the north end of the island. 

1748. How does government supply itself with funds for that under- 
taking ? — The revenue of the island is very considerable ; they have a reve- 
nue, I think, of from 23,000,000 to 30,000,000 of guilders a year. 

1749. Is there any particular tax applicable to that particular object ? — 
No j the natives are obliged to give so many days* labour in a month, upon 
the same footing as what we call statute labour in this country. 

1750. At what distance is the territory held by the Europeans from Bata- 
via? — Some of the estates are 100 miles distant, and the great part are in the 
immediate neighbourhood, twenty or thirty or forty miles. 

1751. Is that a hilly district ? — Part of it hilly. In the Bantam district 
there is rice-land very low. 

1752. How is the government of Java administered ? — By a governor, ap- 
pointed by the king, and four members of council ; a regularly organized 
government. 

1753. Is the governor a military man ? — The present governor-general is 
a military man. 

1754. Are the council military or civil ?— Some military, some civil. 

1755. Do they sit in the council in the right of their offices, or are th®y 
selected ? — No, they are selected. 

1756. Are the measures determined by a majority of the council, or has 
the governor any particular voice? — It is understood to be by a majority. 

1757- What system of law exists in Java? — The Dutch law. They 
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demanded for a small number of years more, and after a certain number, 
what is reckoned the standard assessment of the district. 

3357 . Is that remission of rent for three years practised by the govern- 
ment in respect of the zemindars, as well as by the zemindars in respect of 
the ryots ? — Under the permanent settlement, government take no account 
of their cultivation ; in all cases where there is not a permanent settlement, 
the cultivation of the waste is always rent-free for a certain number of years, 
and afterwards a progressive rise of rent. 

33.58. Where the ryot takes in waste land, does government never increase 
the revenue exacted from the zemindar whose estate is enlarged by that 
cultivation ? — Not at all. 

33 . 59 . You are probably aware that Lord Cornwallis stated, that in the 
year 1793 one third of those provinces was waste and uninhabited, except 
by wild animals ; how much do you suppose of that is still subject to the 
same character? — I imagine that the amount being so very great, the pro- 
portion of what is newly cultivated is very small ; I should not conceive 
that the whole of the waste that has come under cultivation could extend to 
many thousands of inhabitants ; but of course this answer is conjectural. 

.3360. Without reference to the Sunderbunds, what proportion do you 
conceive that the newly cultivated land bears to the land which was in culti- 
vation at the time of the permanent settlement ? — I should think it is so 
small a proportion compared with all that was under cultivation before, that 
it is not easy to name it ; it would be a very small fraction. 

3.301. If Lord Cornwallis stated that, at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, one third of the land was in a state of waste, do you conceive that the 
same fraction of one third wouhl nearly express the quantity that is now in 
a state of waste? — I rather think, unless I misrecollect, that Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s statement was, that there was only one third of Bengal under cultivation ; 
he did not however mean to say, that there were two thirds absolutely waste, 
for a large portion of that which is not under cultivation is still considered as 
pasture land. It is in one sense waste, but it is not absolutely useless. Lord 
Cornwallis may have also declared that there was a full third of Bengal that 
was jungle, and absolutely useless. But within a few years the declaration 
has been repeated, by people upon the spot, that not above one third of Ben- 
gal is under cultivation. 

33u^. Then, according to that statement, there would be one third under 
cultivation, one third in a state of jungle, and one third in an intermediate 
state ? — That is probably something of an approximation to the fact. 

3363. Do you think that those proportions haye been much changed since 
the time of Lord Cornwallis? — The proportions,!^ should say, cannot be very 
considerably changed, because the amount of land^K so^jg^eat that the increase 
of Cjj^jltivation bears a very small proportion to it, although absolutely it is 
considerable. 

3364. If 
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formerly used to have the code Napoleon also; but it *is chiefly now the lo Marcli 1881. 
Dutch law. -r — 

1758. Is it to that law that both natives and Europeans are subject ?— In the ^** 9 ' 

native provinces the government do not interfere, they are governed by their 
own native laws ; in the government territories, of course, by the European. 

There are circuit judges appointed to go round the governnieni lenitories at 
different periods to try causes. 

17^9. Are Europeans and natives subject to the same law ? — In civil cases 
I think there is a kind of inferior court, where some of the native chiefs sit as 
judges themselves. Europeans, of course, goto the supreme court otjustice. 

1760. You stated, that the natives were well clothed in those districts; 
what sort of clothing do they wear? — Cotton clothing. 

I7GI. Is that cotton generally the manufacture of the island P—In tlie 
central district it is generally the manufacture of the island. 

1762. You have stated, that an individual may reside there witii a lei ter of 
citizenship; supposing that individual to die, leaving a son resident upon the 
property, would he require a letter of citizenship too, or would he be con- 
sidered as a native? — I do not think he would require a letter ol’ citizenship ; 

I have not known an instance of its happening. 

1763. Have the Europeans settled in Java been engaged in constructing 
roads and bridges themselves ? — They have, upon their estates. I, myself, 
have made forty miles of roads. 

17(>4«. Do they act as magistrates? — Tliey are not allowed to interfere in 
the police; the government hold the police entirely in their own hands. 

1765. What does the revenue of Java consist of? — It is generally a land- 
tax ; and they also derive a great deal from monopolies and the privilege of 
selling opium, and from birds*-nests ; also from the import and export duties. 

1766. What rules are followed in managing the land-revenue, with regard 
to the rate of tax levied? — The government generally takes two-fifths of tlie 
produce. It varies in every district ; but, generally speaking, they take two- 
fiflhs of the produce of the land, taken sometimes in kind and sometimes in 
money. The government ihemrclves lake two-fifths of the produce from the 
natives within their territories; but an European planter or l.undholder is 
allowed only to take one-fifth. 

1767. Do you mean, that when the native holds from the government he 

5 lays two-fifths, and when he holds from an European he pays one-fifUi ? 

Exactly. 

1768. When he holds from an European, does he also pay any direct tax 
to the government for the land ? — No tax whatever. 

1769. What tenure has the occupier in his land? — He gets a lease from the 
government. 

1770. Of what term ?— The conditions are, that he is to pay a certain pro- 

U portion 
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3364. If the increased cultivation, whether to a smaller or greater extent, 0 Aug. 1831. 

is to be ascribed to the ryots, has the zemindary system operated injuriously 

to the ryot ; and do you conceive that under some other system the increased ^'*9- 

cultivation by the ryots would liave been carried to a still greater extent ? — 

1 think that it would have beeu carried to a greater extent under another 
system, because I consider that the operation of the zemindary system has 
been unfavourable to the ryots. 

3865. From the knowledge you possess, do you suppose that the habits and 
comforts of the people in those provinces are improved ? — There is no satis* 
factory evidence of the degree of improvetnent that has taken place, and I 
say so with more confidence because so many of the persons with whom I have 
conversed, and who have had most opportunities of seeing Bengal, give 
directly opposite opinions upon the subject ; one man will say there is con* 
siderable improvement, another will say there is none, and perhaps a third 
will declare there is a declension. There can be no doubt that the circum* 
stances in which Bengal has been placed, independently of the zemindary 
system, have for a number of years been unusually favourable to the popula* 
tion generally, because they have been exempted from wars ; they have been 
exempted from the ravages of an enemy of any description ; they have 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and, to a certain degree, the protection of law. 

One evil which ought to be mentioned, a great proportion of which I think 
can hardly be ascribed to any other cause than the operation of the zemindary 
system, was the dacoity, or gang robbery, which prevailed to a frightful 
degree in Bengal a number of years ago, notwithstanding the general timidity 
aud passiveness of the people. The evidence affords rather the means of 
inference than direct proof of the point ; but I cannot help believing, that 
the degree in which the ryots were exasperated by being deprived of their 
rights, when the operation of the zemindary system began to be felt by them, 
was one great cause of those great enormities. 

3366. Did not they exist prior to that period ? — Not in any so alarming a 
degree. 

3367 . Of what class of persons did the dacoits consist ? — Chiefly of the 
agricultural population in all parts of Bengal, the ryots. 

3368. What is the state of dacoity at present ?— Exceedingly reduced ; it 
is not altogether extinguished, but it now does not exist in a degree to be any 
very remarkable evil. 

8869. Do you think the people are taking more to agricultural habits ?— - 
Great exertions, no doubt, were made to put down the practice ; there were 
severe examples made, and every thing was done to render the police effective, 
and those exertions 00 doi|bt had their effect ; but 1 believe that the dispo- 
sition of the people f;o acquiesce in what they found was remediless has also • 

had its effect. ''f 

3370 . Might it not be possible that there has been less oppression on the 
part of the landlords'? — We have not any evidence to that effect ; and I con- 
ceive 
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10 March 1831, portion of what is grown to the government. It is sometimes taken in money 
— ; — at a fixed rate, which is advertised in the public gazette ; for instance, coffee 
G.Maciain^f Esq, taken by the government at a fixed rate. 

1771. What tax does the European proprietor pay to the government ? — 
An annual land-tax of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the estate. 

1772. How is that estimate made? — Et is made periodically, I think every 
three years, by the government. It is a property or land-tax of one percent, 
upon the estimated value of the estate ; and for the purpose of estimating the 
value, they ask the proprietors for an account of the returns of the estate, 
upon which I suppose the calculation is made : but it is entirely within their 
own power, and it is quite arbitrary. Some estates are valued much higher 
than they ought to be, and some much lower. 

1773* Is this a tax paid only by Europeans ? — It is. 

1774. Can you state what the proportion is between the one per cent, on 
the value paid by the European proprietor, and two-fifths of the produce paid 
by the native proprietor ? — I cannot state that. 

177«5. Do you conceive the one per cent, to be a smaller tax than the 
other ? — I should think it a smaller tax. 

I77O. Supposing an European proprietor were called upon to pay the same 
tax as a native pays, namely, two-fifths of the gross produce, would he be en- 
abled to lay out capital in the cultivation of the soil? — I would not, certainly, 
as a land-holder. 

1777. Is the climate of Java favourable or otherwise to European consti- 
tutions? — In the hilly district it is rather favourable j it is as salubrious as 
any part of British India. The town of Batavia is considered very unhealthy, 
but not so much as it was. 


1778. To what do you attribute the improvement of the town of Batavia? 
— To knocking down the walls which formerly surrounded it, and to the 
filling up of the canals. 

1779. Does the Dutch government patronize the arts and sciences at all in 
Java? — It does very much. 

1780. Have they any establishment for that purpose ? — When I left the 
island there were six or seven German naturalists employed at the expense 
of government in making collections in different parts of the island. 

1781. Have they any establishments for the promotion of education or 
religion among the natives? — There are several missionaries, but they have 
not made many proselytes. 

1782. Have you visited Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Islands ?-— 
I have. 

1783 . What stay did you make there ?— A fortnight. 

1784 . Did you visit it for commercial purposes ? —Entirely for commercial 


purposes. 
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otive that the ground of the exasperation was, in the first instance, when the 
men, who considered that they had a right to hereditary occupancy, weee 
either turned out of their possession, or had the rates increased upon them 
to such a degree that they could not retain them, then it was that they became 
desperate, and had recourse to those extremities. 

3371. Supposing that, under the zemindary system, the rights of the ryots 
had been denned and recognized at the same time that the property was 
vested in the zemindars, do you think in that case the same consequences 
would have followed, or would not prosperity have been attainable as well 
under the zemindary system as any other ?•— I think so* If it had been 
possible to define the payment of the ryots, and to prevent exaction beyond 
it, the interests of the ryots would have been eifcctually preserved. In that 
case the only objection 1 should have had to the zemindary system would have 
been, that it was an alienation of the resources of government atiswering no 
good end. 

3372. You have stated many advantages which the Bengal provinces have 
enjoyed during a series of years ; considering all those advantages, should 
you have expected a larger progress of improvement at the end of such a 
period? — It is not easy for a people in the peculiar and unhappy circum- 
stances in which the inhabitants of Bengal were placed when our government 
was extended over them, to exhibit a rapid improvement, because they were 
exceedingly poor, liable to be affected by every species of accident in a 
degree which is not at all felt by people whose circumstances are more 
favourable. From the insecurity of property which, till the time of British 
rule, was perfectly habitual in the country, improvidence was almost uni- 
versal amongst all ranks. The people, beyond a small number of the mer- 
cantile class, have not a notion of accumulation. Every individual spends 
as fast as he can ; and the disposition of the ryots generally is not to accu- 
mulate, but to make away within the year with almost every thing which the 
year affords them ; and notwithstanditig the simplicity of their habits, they 
find means very easily of spending what comes into their hands, for they run 
to immense expenses at marriages, and at the births of children, in religious 
obsequies, and in feeding Brahmins, which is their great delight. 

3373. You have stated some of the disadvantages of the zemindary settle- 
ment ; are there any other evils attached to it ? — The evils attached to it 
have been pretty completely anticipated by the questions that have been 
already put. The great evil resulting from it was undoubtedly the annihila- 
tion that took place in consequence of it of the rights of the hereditary ryots. 
I conceive that that has not been counterbalanced by any advantages to the 
ryots ; it has not been counterbalanced by that conception of their own inte- 
rests, on the part of the zemindars, which was anticipated by Lord Corn- 
wallis, that they would see how much their interests were concerned in the 
prosperity of the ryots, and in allowing them the means of accumulating 
property. I believe they have been wholly insensible to those advantages, 
and have exacted from the ryots as much as they could obtain. 

3374. Has 
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1785. Is there any considerable import and consumption of British manu- 
factures in the Philippine Islands ? — A very considerable. 

1786. Do the imports and exports to the Philippine Islands resemble those 
of Java? — They do;, they are chiefly cotton goods, iron, and steel. 

1787* Is there a considerable quantity of sugar manufactured in the Phi- 
lippine Islands? — In 18 ^ 25 , when I visited the island, there were 1^0,000 
peculs exported. 

1788. Is the quantity increasing or diminishing? — I should imagine it is 
about the same. 

1789. Is indigo manufactured in any quantity? — It is, but of a very 
inferior quality. 

1790. Is hemp an article of export there ? — It is. 

1791. Of what quality is the hemp .' — It is thought of very good quality ; 
it is used chiefly for cordage and running rigging. 

179^. Is tobacco extensively produced also.^ — It is very extensively pro- 
duced. 

1793. Is it produced in sufficient quantities for export ? — It is ; it is ex- 
ported in a manufactured state in very large quantities. It is, I believe, 
thought the best quality of tobacco in the East. 

1794. Is that a government monopoly ? — Entirely a government monopoly. 

1795. Did you see the manufacture of it ? — I did. 

1796. Is there any peculiarity in its manufacture ? — The manufacture of 
cigars is entirely conducted by women ; there aic about .5,000 women em- 
ployed in the town of Manilla by tlie government in manufacturing cigars. 

1797. Do you know what the population of the Philippine Islands is cal- 
culated at? — I have heard it stated from a million and a half to two millions. 

1798. Is the tobacco which you state to be a government monopoly, cul- 
tivated by free labour or by forced labour? — I did not visit the interior, 

1799. Do you know what military force the Spanish government maintains 
in those islands — About ^2,000 in tlie town of Manilla and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

1800. By what means has the Spanish authority been maintained and 
enforced in so extensive a territory ? — Chiefly by the Iloman-catholic priests, 
European priests, and the descendants of Europeans. 

1801. Has the Christian religion made extensive progress in the Philip- 
pine Islands? — It has; in the town of Manilla the natives call themselves 
Christians, and the Chinese also. 

1802. Do you mean to say, that the population is for the most part Chris- 
tian? — I cannot answer that question correctly ; but in the town of Manilla 
all the Chinese and the natives call themselves Christians, and they attend 
divine worship as Christians. 

U 2 
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dd74i< H««i it not been the object of our government to secure to the ryots » Aug. 1881. 
08 much protection and advantage as was compatible with the situation in ^ — 

which they were placed — Under the permanent settlement I conceive the 
government to have denuded itself of that power. 

3975 , Assuming tliem to be placed as tenants of the zemindars, has the 
ryot the power now of protecting himself against the operations of the ze^ 
mindar ? — Not of protecting himself against any charge that the zemindar 
may make for rent; he may exact anything in that shape that he pleases, 
according to the existing interpretation of the law. 

3.376. Then what resource has the ryot ? — I conceive no resource at all ; 
he must either pay what is demanded of him, or he must quit. 

3377* Cttn he resort to the courts of justice ?— He may institute a suit, 
but according to the current of decisions, the suit would go against him. 

^ 3378. Did not Lord Cornwallis alv\’ay8 contemplate the reservation of the 
rights of the ryots ?— No doubt. A proclamation was issued by the govern- 
ment previously to the enactment of the permanent settlement, in which 
the rights of all parties connected with the land were declared to be iin- 
aH'ected; and the regulations by which the permanent settlement was 
made reserved them also in the fullest manner. 

3379* When you talked of the revenue being collected with greater 
facility, do you include in that the greater cheapness of collection under the 
permanent settlement ?— -No* doubt the revenue is received in Bengal with a 
less apparatus of officers, and at a less cost, than it is in other places ; but 
there is far more than a compensation for that in the advantages which have 
been transferred to the zemindar ; he receives more than enough from the land 
to pay the expense which he must be at in carrying on the collection in detail. 

3380. Has not the revenue of the Bengal provinces incrca.scd very much 
since the establishment of the permanent settlement? — It has increased, and 
is progressive. I do not recollect what was the amount of it at the period of 
the permanent settlement ; it has been slowly on the increase down to the 
present time. 1 have a statement of the progress for the last seven years. I 
can mention the nett revenue in the lower provinces in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, not including Benares, for the last seven years, terminating with 
18^f8-^il9. The nett revenue, including both the land and. the customs reve- 
nue, is three crore twelve lacs in the first of those years, three crore eight lacs 
the next, three crore nineteen lacs tite next, three crore seventeen lacs the 
next, three crore fifteen lacs the next, three crore nineteen lacs the next, and 
three crore twenty-nine lacs in the last ; there is the difference, therefore, 
between twelve lacs and twenty-nine lacs in the course of those seven 
years, although the last of those years was probably an extraordinary year, 
since it rose ten lacs above the preceding. 

3381. Has any alteration of the customs taken place in the course of that 
time to affect the amount ? — Not in the rate of duties, or but little ; there has 
been within that period a diminution of the transit duties on piece godds 

and 
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1803. Is there much commercial intercourse between the Philippii>e 
Islands and China ? — Very considerable. 

1804. By what vessels is the trade chiefly carried on? — By Chinese junks, 
by Amciican and Spanish vessels and Portuguese ships. 

1805. Have the Eriglish any share in that carrying traded — No, they are 
not allowed to visit China. 

18O0. What ate the chief articles of import and export in that trade 
between the Philippine Islands and China ? — The chief articles of import are 
tea, Chinese piece-j^oods, and provisions ; the chief articles of export, tor- 
toiseshell, mother-o’-pearl shells ; also rice, in large quantities, 

1807. Are Europeans allowed to settle in the Philippine Islands? — They 
are. 

1808. On what terms? — I do not know the terms; I saw several Portu- 
guese and French planters there. 

1809. Do you know whether Europeans are permitted to buy and sell 
lands there witliout restriction ? — I know that Europeans are allowed to hold 
land, but I cannot state upon what terms. 

1810. Have you read the evidence given by Mr. Maxwell last year, upon 
the subject of the China trade ? — I have. 

1811 Are you the gentleman there alluded to, as the owner of a Dutch 
ship, wh odisposed of a quantity of rice at Canton ? — I am. 

ISl*^. Were you exempt from the port-dues and the presents under certain 
circumstances? — I was. 

1813. Can you give any explanation to the Committee of those circum- 
stances? — lean ; I have here an answer to a petition which I received from 
the viceroy, which states the transaction. I heard at Sincapore, on my way 
to C hina, that vessels going from any port to China with a caigo of 4,500 
peculs of rice, were exempt from the measurement duty. In consequence 
of liearing this, I laid in a cargo of 4,500 peculs ; but on the way up the ship 
met with a typhoon, and was obliged to throw one half of tlie cargo over- 
board, and came in of course without the prescribed quantity on board; but 
by petitioning the Chinese uovernraent I got over the difficulties, and they 
exempted the ship from all duties. 

1814. Was that exemj)tion in consequence of any scarcity of rice at that 
time ? — I did not understand there was any particular scarcity at that time ; 
but it has always, I believe, been the policy of the government to encourage 
as much as possible the importation of rice. 

1815. Was it necessary for you to make any particular interest with the 
Chinese government ? — I merely got one of the Chinese to translate my peti- 
tion, which was sent in through Howqua, the security-merchant, to the viceroy, 
and in three days I had the answer from the viceroy, of' which I have a trans- 
lation, made by one of the gentlemen of the Company’s factory. 
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and raw cotton, but there has been considerable change in the amount of 
collection. The result is different in Benares ; there is a considerable decline 
in the land revenue. . 

338^. Has that portion of the amount which is land revenue increased in 
the same proportion as the total ?— Not in the same proportion as the total, 
but it is increased ; this paper has been made out without the distinction be* 
tween the two ; 1 see that the land and sayer are both included. 

3383. In what years has there been a decline in Benares ?— In the same 
years, from 1822 to 1820. 

3384. You have stated, that both Lord Cornwallis’s Proclamation and the 
Regulation of 1793 itself, reserved the rights of the ryots ; upon what prin- 
ciple, in the face of those documents, have the courts decided that the ryots 
have no rights ? — In the discussion to which I alluded in my former examina- 
tion, there were minutes recorded by the Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, on 
the reference to them of the minute in which Mr. Harrington maintained 
that the ryots of Bengal h id rights whici) had been greatly trenched upon, 
and in consequence of which he proposed that a new Regulation should be 
formed for the protection of the ryots. The judges assumed that the ryots 
in Bengal never had any rights, that they were tenants at will, and that when 
government therefore transferred the land to the zemindars, they transferred 
it without any restriction in reference to the ryots. 

3385. Were those discussions shortly after tlie Regulations, or more re- 
cently ? — The discussion to which I am now alluding is a recent one, it took 
place in 1828 ; the decisions of the courts were a number of years anterior; 
and they seem to have originated, without any very great degree of discus- 
sion, in the idea, that when an estate was sold and bought, the purchaser 
bought the entire power over the property, and of course over the tenants. 

338G. Was not that inconsistent with the Regulations ? — No Regulation 
had been made to prevent it ; what had been done in the Regulations was, 
to declare that whatever rights the ryots had, were not intended to be given 
away by the permanent settlement. 

3387. Was not it the desire of Lord Cornwallis, that the settlement with 
regard to the ryots should be as permanent as that with regard to the zemin- 
dars ? — Tlie expression is merely that of a reservation of their existing rights; 
a declaration that whatever rights of other parties on the land existed, the 
rights of talookdurs, the rights of ryots, they were not transferred by the 
permanent settlement ; they remained as they were before ; and the govern- 
ment reserved to itself the power of interfering to make new regulations for 
the purpose of further protection if it was necessary. With this reservation, 
had it been the understanding of the judges that the ryots did possess figbU 
anterior to the permanent settlement, I should have considered theif deci- 
sions to be not consistent with those regulations. 

3388. There being at least a great diversity of opinion among the govern- 

ment 
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1S16. Did you experience any difficulty in carrying on that transaction 
with the Chinese government ? — Not the slightest. 

I8I7. Have the goodness to deliver in the translation of the answer? — 
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[ 2V/C wilness delivered in the samc^ xchich read as Jblloxvs :J 

I' roni the IIoppo, daft'tl ihi' Itli year, lOtli moon and 2Uth day, lloppo of 

i^anton, &c. ^i:c, to tlic naTcliants. — I have ivcxdvcd a connnimication from his 

K\(;t*lloncy tho Viceroy, asfoilo\\s; ‘ On the *i7th instant the merchants presented a 
translation ot the jjetition of tlu‘ Holland ca])tain, Fa-lenI, to this elVeet: — I, (tin* 
torei^ner) bein^^ on my way from Ibitavi.i (Kea-la-pa) to Canton, had ])roeeeded as 
tar as Sineaj)ore (Sliino-yaspo) when I re(‘ei\e<l an express from the kin^ of my 
nation, infurniino me that the Ckli.stivl Dynasty had issmsl a decree permit tin*^ 
loreiii^n slnps which bron^^ht rice t(» ( 'anton to be (‘xeinpt iVom port-char”(*s, and allow- 
in^ them to t<ike away a ri'turn-cari^o. I (tlie forei^ner^ iminediately s(dd my ^(xkIs 
on board and purchased l.T^OO jiecnls of rici*, and set sail for Canton on tin* Itli of the 
Kill moon. On the *J7th of tin* Uth moon I nu*t with a r.i^'in*;* wind, which dismasted my 
vessel, and tln*re were prt*sently more t han three cubits water in tin* hold. Uein^»^ n(*arly 
sinkin;Li, we (the forei^iU‘rs) h.istily threw o\erboard some of tin* rici* on board, \\lneh 
relievi'd tlie ship ; but as tin* rice at present on board is bc'low fJie prc'scribed (piantify, 
and is besides nmcli injured by \\(*t. I implore \our /']\celli‘ncy to look down upon ns 
foreigners, and to consider that weha\e coiiiefrom a ;;reat tlistaiu'i* on tin* vast ocean, 
and ha\e nn‘t with a tempest in Inch ohlii^ed ns to throw o\erboard oiir merchandise. 
We entr»*at tlnit ^om* J*^\e(*lh*ncv will ol \our j^rt'at (toinpassion r(*mit our ])ort-dutii’s, 
and p(‘rmit us to fake a r(*furn ear^o. \’e. ^vrc. Now. as Ca-l(‘nt's ship, on her way 
to C'rinton withrua? on board, met with a temjiest, tbounb the (pianlity of rne now on 
board is bidow the prescrdn*d cpiantity, still it is n^ht to si*cond tin* eomjiassionatino 
benevolt'iiee of bis \laj(‘sty tin* bjiiperor, an<l permit the ]>orl -cbarj^i's to b<» r«*mitted, 
asw(*ll as ^rpant a n*tnrn-cari,o) on ])ayin^»^ tin* ibiti(*s. I tln‘r(*fore aildrc'ss this to the 
llojipo, re(pi(‘stin^ that he will ri'turn an ae(*onnt of the <Iuties wli(*n the unloading is 
eomrnenced and concluded.’ d'liis coming to me, the lloppo, I issin* a mandate to tln^ 
merchants, desiring them to ac(iuaint me with the aho\e particulars, lh.it I may send a 
reply. Do not oppose a special mainlate.” 


1818 Are not the pi ()])riet()rs of estates in Java obliged to bring all their 
proiliu e to Hatavia, and not allowed to ship in the nearest ports? — I only 
know of three estates on the coast, and I believe the proprietors are obliged 
to bring their produce to Batavia. 

1819. In speaking of the onC'j)er-cent. tax levied by the Dutch govern- 
ment, are you not aware that iti some instances that is ilouhle the rate which 
they formerly charged ? — I am ; it was originally halli and it was changed 
afterwards to one per cent. 

1820. Has that been complained of by the proprietors of the estates? — It 
has in one paiticular instance been very much compla ncd of, on Sir (diaries 
Jorbes’s estate, as a breach of faith on t!ie part of the Dutch government. 

1821. Are feudal services still demanded upon all the estate, or only j)ar- 
tially ? — Only partially. 

1822. Are not those services considered very grievous on the part of the 

natives? — 
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SS89. Has there been any appeal to the Privy Council in England ? — Not 
any. 

3390. Do you recollect whether the minutes of those gentlemen belong- 
ing to theSudder Adawlut entered particularly into t!ie reasons for opposing 
Mr. Harrington's regulation, stating that the ryots liail no rights ; or whe- 
ther they merely stated that no one law or regulation would answer for the 
country generally, but that in some districts the ryots had such and such 
rights, and in other districts they had other rights? — 'I'lie Judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut stated several reasons why they objected to such a regula- 
tion ; a considerable proportion of their objections are rather to the form of 
the provisions of it than to the object. Thpy conceived that it was ill-drawn 
to answer the object, but they also considered that it was for an object which 
there was no room now to contend for ; they stated broadly, without entering 
much into their reasons, as the result of their experience and of their inqui- 
ries, that no such rights existed, and that there was no evidence of their 
having existed. That is the general impression I have, from recollection, of 
the documents ; but as they will be laid before the Committee they will speak 
for themselves. 

3391. Is it not the fact that the ryots in various ilistricts have had various 
rights generally allowed ? — In many parts of India they are not disputed. 

3392. When the land revenue was fixed permanently, was it not expected 
then that the revenue from that source would be incapable of increase, and 
that other sources of revemie would be multiplied in the course of improve- 
ment ? — That was one of the anticipations of Lord Cornwallis; he ima- 
gined that a class of opulent landowners would grow up who would live 
expensively as gentlemen do in Europe, and their expenditure would 
afford the means of a considerably productive taxation upon articles of con- 
sumption. 

3393. Without adverting to the particular mode by which it has been 
effected, has it not been the result that other branches of revenue have 
increased ? — The produce of the customs in Bengal has increased very 
considerably, above all the produce of the sea customs, becAilse there has 
been a great increase of trade ; to a certain degree, it is probable also, that 

3 R the 


meet officers in Bengal as to the existence of those rights, to what do you 
ascribe it that the court assumed that they had no rights ^ do you attribute 
it to the wanf of sufficient information ? — No doubt to the want of sufficient 
information : according to the view I take of the original rights of the ryots, 
and the mode in which I have accounted in my own mind for the course 
they have pursued is, that they were misled by the term property and the 
term purchase. They carried in their minds the idea of the whole of the 
powers and privileges which are annexed to the purchase of land in Eng- 
land, amounting to unlimited power over the tenants; and it appears to me 
that by this idea they were commonly misled. 
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natives ? — I have never heard them considered as grievous on the estates that 
I was interested in. 

1853. Does the whole of Java belong to the Dutch ? — A part only. A 
third of the island, or perhaps more, belongs to the native princes. 

1854. In those parts are there any Europeans settled ? — There are ; the 
Jease-holders 1 mentioned. 

1855. You have stated that the Dutch government was generally just and 
impartial ? — I applied that to the last two or three years. 

1856. Do you consider that the conduct of that government has been 
uniformly just and liberal to British settlers on the island ? — The British 
settlers, in conjunction with the natural-born subjects of his Dutch majesty, 
suffered very much from the acts of the government ; but there was nothing 
pointed towards the British. 

1857. Do you know any acts of oppression that have been ascribed to the 
Dutch government, with regard to British settlers and land-owners in the 
island ? — I do ; 1 have suffered myself from an act of oppression. 

1858. Will you state any of those instances? — The act to which I allude 
was the cancelling of leases in 1853, which was one of the acts by which 
several Dutch subjects, as well as British, were deprived of their plantations. 
However, in 1856, the lands were given back upon the original footing, and 
a prolongation of the lease given by way of remuneration. 

1859- Do you consider that a complete and full measure of justice has 
been ultimately rendered towards all those landholders ? — No, I do not. 

1830. Then, upon the whole, the conduct of the Dutch government has 
not been just and impartial in your estimation ? — Not till of late years. I 
believe it is notorious that the Dutch government were any thing but impar- 
tial at former times. 

1831. To what period do you allude as the period when this reform of the 
Dutch government commenced ? — Within the last four years, especially in 
Java. 

1835. Since that period has ample justice been done to the British settlers ? 
— They have got the same measure of justice as the Dutch planters. Some 
were better remunerated than others; but I believe it was the intention and 
wish of the government to do them ample justice. 

1833. You have pointed out the distinction between government lands 
and lands held by private individuals, stating that the tax demanded by the 
government from the one was two-fifths of the produce, and that the rent 
demanded by the private landholders from their tenants was one-fifth of the 
produce ; do not you think that accounts for the great resort of occupants 
and labourers to the lands of private holders, in contradistinction to the 
lands of the government ? — In some parts of the island, but not in the native 
provinces. # 


1834. Would 
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the ptoduce of the land customs has increased, because the «iiiottnt <^i>re» 
perty in transit has increased. 

3S94. Has not the revenue from opium increased ten-fold ?-^The reveiJU6 
from opium has very much increased, and^lso the revenue from s^t. 

3395. What do you think have been the effects of the ryotwar system, so 
far as it has existed in Bengal ? — There is very little experience of it in 
Bengal; the answer to this question has been, to a considerable degree, 
anticipated by the answers to former questions. As far as regards that 
species of ryotwar settlement that took place in the case of estates which 
lapsed to government, or which, under the court of wards, came to be 
managed by the collectors in detail with the ryots, it has in general, been 
unsuccessful in Bengal, and has been complained of strongly in most cases 
by the collectors, as a very unsatisfactory and unprofitable mode of collec- 
tion, both in respect to government and in respect to the ryots. In roost 
Cases the revenue has fallen off ; it was not collected to such ad extent as 
had been received from the zemindars previously, although it was not found 
that the condition of the ryots was benefited under that management This 
always appeared a very extraordinary result to the authorities at home, and 
they ascribed it in a great degree to the inexperience of the collectors in 
Bengal in detailed settlements, and their aversion to them on account qf the 
increased difficulty and labour which they implied. Queries have, from 
time to time, been sent out to probe the matter as far as possible, and from 
the answers which have been received, it would appear to be made out that 
the collectors, in general, have given themselves little or no trouble about 
such estates ; that the tehsildars settled what was to be paid by the ryots, 
and also made the collections Irom them. The probability therefore is, 
that the tehsildars, acting under no superintendence, robbed both the* 
government and the ryots. 

3396. Is there any considerable number of villages in that situation ? 

The number of estates held khars is, of course, fluctuating ; part of them 
are for a time only in the hands of the officers of government, and aftOr- 
wards revert to the proprietors. There have been instances of successful 
ryotwar in Bengal, though not many. There was a recent instance in the 
hands of Mr. Wilkinson, in the northern part of Cuttack. Instead of 
having recourse to one of the more summary methods of colle^ion, he 
proceeded to form a settlement with the ryots in certain estates Which were 
to be settled, and under his management the plan succeeded. He reported 
that the ryots were contented, and their payments made easily and cor- 
rectly, He also reported, that after the operation had been once gone 
through, he found the difficulty of his subsequent prooeedings much less 
than he had anticipated. r 

3397- Did he proceed by individual settlement with each ryot?— He 
made his bargain with each ryotv and gave the ryof a pottah. 

• 3398. Ebr 
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18S4ta Would it at all account for the reaort of labourers? — Certainly lo March 183). 
not — 7* 

1855. Is there much trade carried on between Java and the EastJndia ^ 
Company's possessions ? — A very considerable trade. 

1856. Are there any obstructions in the way of it, with regard to duties, 
or regulations, or charges ?— None. The cotton manufactures of Kritish 
India only pay a duty of fifteen per cent. Upon the invoice ; European cotton 
manufactures pay a duty of twenty-six and one-fourth ad valorem, 

1837. Are the duties equally low upon other productions of India?-— 

They are. 

1838. Is there any thing like a principle of colonial monopoly acted upon 
in Java by the Dutch government, in giving preference in matters of trade 
to the inhabitants of Java, with respect to duties, or prohibitions, or other 
regulations? — ^They only charge two per cent, upon articles brought in 
generally by prows and native trading vessels ; they encourage that as much 
as possible, and they give them every facility at the custom-house. 

1839. When British cotton goods are imported into Java from British or 
other ports to the east of the Cape, is there an extra duty charged ? — There 
is an ad valorem duty of twenty-six and one-fourth per cent, charged on goods 
brought to the eastward of the Cape, and on cotton goods brought from 
British India, only fifteen per cent, upon the invoice amount, 

1840. Is there not a government monopoly of salt also in Java.^--^ 

There is. 


Marius^ 15 *^ die Marlii^ 1831 . 

JOHN CUAWFLIRD, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1841. The Committee understand that you have never been engaged in 15 March IfiSI. 

trade ? — Never. 

1842. But you have turned your attention to Indian matters? — Yes, a d.Crawfurd,E$q^ 
good deal, as matter of curiosity, and also as what I consider a public 

duty. 

1845, Have you looked to the trade between England and India?— A 
good deal. 

1844. Has not that trade very much increased since the opening of the 
free trade. in 1815 ? — I think beyond all expectation. 

1845. Do you think it is susceptible of still greater increase? — I do. 

1846. Is 
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Sd96^ Fop 'Whot period ?— None of them for long periods | I imagine for 9 Aug. 1831. 
five years, aa.that is customary j but I have no precise recollection. — — - 

8599 - assessment variable from year to yeai-, or fi^ced ? — For 

the perfod of the pottah fixed, and most probably at the end of that, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material -change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made. 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment ? — -An obvious disadvantage undoubt^Iy is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily effected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr. Wilkinson employed ?— Mr, 

Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular district. I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore he had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that 1 imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired ?— -We have only his first report upon the success of bis pro- 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to the village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages and dis- 
advantages ?— In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertakes to pay, and 
then in this person’s hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of this system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 

He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of Ijic 
Ceded districts, there were persons that stood forward with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages; they were in those cases 
members of the village ; in each instance, one of the hereditary ryots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share in the property belonging to the village community, whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. ; - 

3404. Are they genially natives of the village ? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and alway.s, when such can be obtained. 

In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
■first came under the British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
peared and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
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15 Marcli 183L 1846. Is there any thing which you think is necessary to facilitate that 

, r. increase ? — A free intr^uction of capital, enterprize, and skill, under proper 

( ranfurd. Esq. protection, under just equal laws. 

1847. Do you not conceive that the great impediment to the extension of 
that trade is the difficulty of finding adequate returns to send from India to 

• this country ? — That necessarily follows from the obstructions to the appli- 

cation of capital to the soil, and to the industry of India generally. 

1848. Looking at the climate and the soil, and the situation of India, are 
you of opinion that its products might be considerably increased and im- 
proved ? — Yes, gradually, very greatly. 

1849. What tlo you think necessary for that purpose ? — I have already 
stated what I consider necessary to it, the application of European skill and 
capital, under proper protection. 

1850. Are there not considerable remittances which are made at the 
present moment from India to England to pay for charges upon the territorial 
department, and also upon account ol private individuals? — Yes; the 
exports of India much exceed the imports ; there is a tribute paid by India 
to this country. 

1851. Does not that render it the more essential that the returns from India 
sliould be increased and improved ? — No doubt it does. 

1852. Do you not conceive, that supposing the returns made now on 
account of private individuals were employed in the cultivation of India, the 
situation of India would be considerably improved, and the commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and India considerably increased ? — It would, of necessity, 
produce all those benefits and advantages which have ever been found in 
every part of the world, and in every age, to follow the unfettered application 
of capital and enterprize. 

1853. Amongst other articles which India might produce, have you turned 
your attention to the cultivation of cotton? — Yes, in the manner I have 
already desciibed, for 1 have never been professionally engaged either in 
trade or agriculture. 

1851. Willi respect to cotton, are tliere several species of cotton? — My 
opinion is, that there is of cotton, as a commercial article, but one species, 
diverging into a prodigious number of varieties, according to the circum- 
stances of soil, climate, and locality. In every part of India in which I have 
been I have found a vast number of varieties. 

18 55. Is cotton considered as a matter of primary importance in the cul- 
tivation of India? — It is not; rice, wheat, and grain generally are consi- 
dered as the most important objects of Indian husbandry, and cotton a 
secondary one. In the island of Java, for example, where cotton is very 
extensively cultivated for domestic use, but not for exportation, it is a mere 
winter crop snatched from the soil, with two or three months* cultivation 
after the great rice harvest is taken in. 


1856. Do 
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9 Aug. 1831. taken as the engagef with government ; nobody who could shew that they or 
HjriT V their ancestors had Been custoraaryengagers with government; in those caws, 
./. ill, Eitq. the collector frequently considered himself at liberty to make a contract for a 
village with an individual who might not be a member of the village. That was 
objected to when it came to the knowledge of the government, and the col- 
lectors were directed, and those directions concurred in readily by the home 
authorities, not to engage with strangers, but with the natives of the village in 
all cases in which any member of the village could be found who was con- 
ceived adequate to the undertaking. This proceeded upon the supposition 
that a member of the village community would make a distribution more 
equitably than a stranger, altliough it seems to be now pretty distinctly 
ascertained that that anticipation was not correct, and that the inferior ryots 
are as liable to be oppressed by leading men among thenaselveS as they are 
by strangers. 

3405. Is it not almost invariably the case, that in India, in every village, 
there is a head man, and an accountant, and a train of officers or presiding 
persons, who manage for the rest of the community ? — That is the general 
state of the village community in India; there is a head man who goes by 
various names, in various places ; they are called mocuddums and maliks in 
Bengal, they are called potails at Madras and Bombay, and the cornum or 
putwarry is the village accountant. 

3406. Do not the village in general prefer entrusting their interests to the 
hands of their regular heads r — The natives prefer what is customary. It has 
been the custom in India for those head men of the village to transact with 
the government for the rest, but it is very likely, that although this has been 
the regular custom, it has been also a regular custom for those men to oppress. 

3407. Is it not in the power of the collector who makes that agreement 
with the head man to secure the ryots from those oppressions? — It has been 
found exceedingly difficult ; some security may in time be found. It has 
occurred to me, and instructions to that effect have been conveyed to India, 
that the collector, in making his bargain with the head man, should, pre- 
viously to assigning him the privilege, make him give in a schedule of the 
mode in which he meant to distribute the as.sessment, and, having obtained 
this statement, cause it to be fixed up in the village itself, to be seen by 
every inhabitant of the village, with an invitation to the people to make any 
remarks that might occur to them ; pointing out any inequality or injustice 
that might appear to attach to it, while the collector’s office should be con- 
stantly open to the reception of those complaints. 

3408. Although there is a head person, is not he in most of those villages 
in Bengal a co-partner of the cultivators? — In a considerable number of in- 
stances the property of the village is held in common. 

3409* the mode of check you have just suggested been actually car- 
ried intb effijct? — The suggestion has been too recent for us to know what 
has been the effect of it. 


3410. Is 
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1856. Do you conceive that the cultivation of cotton in India might be 
considerably improved ? — 1 think there is no reason in the world to suppose 
it might not. India possesses every variety of climate at all events, and of ‘ 
soil, I have every reason to believe, that is possessed by those countries that 
afford cotton in the greatest quantity and in the greatest perfection. 

1 857. Are new varieties perpetually appearing even in the rude state of 
the cultivation ? — I have never been in any part of India where there are 
not a great many varieties, some very good and some very bad. The ordinary 
cottons cultivated are for the most part the coarsest, because they are the 
most easy to rear; the tiner varieties arc very rare, because, as I conceive, 
the people have not skill to keep them up. They are, in fact, delicate 
j)lants in comparison 

IS.jS. Is there not a fine variety in the neighbourhood of Dacca ? — There 
is ; it is referred to in a j)aper laid before the last Committee by the East- 
India Company. It is from that variety that I have reason to believe the 
fine muslins of Dacca are produced, and probably to the accitlental dis- 
covery of* it is to be attributed the rise of* this singiilar manufiictiire. It is 
cultivated by the natives alone, not at all known in the l']nglish market, nor, 
as far as I am aware, in that of* Calcutta. 

185 J). Is the cultivation of it extensive? — I have no other statement to 
give respecting it than that which has been laid by the East-India Company 
before the last Committee. Its growth extends about forty miles along the 
banks of the Megna, and about three miles inland. 

I8G0. Veil arc aware of the fine species of cotton called the Sea Islands, 
do yon conceive that that can be grown at any distance from the sea? — 'riie 
general oj)inioii is tliat it cannot; and I nnderstood from |)eoj)le acquainted 
with the cultivation of it, that the bare cireumstanee of* planting the seed in 
the high laiuls ten or twelve miles distant from the sea, is suilicient to deteri- 
orate the (juality immediately. 

ISOl. With respect to the cotton of China, where is the finest produced ? 
— I understand from the works of the Jesuits that it is produced near the sea- 
side. 

186^J. What are the chief objections at the present moment to the Indian 
cotton? — It is short in the fibre, not strong in the staple, and coarse, and 
always very dirty. 

1868. Have any improvements been made in the cleaning of it ? — I under- 
stand, generally, none whatever. A few parcels have now and then been 
brought into the market of a better description, but in general there has 
been no improvement. 

1864. Does not the seed adhere very closely to the wool ? — It does, and it 
is very difficult to separate ; that is a main objection to it. 

1865. With respect to the common cotton of Java, can you state the pro- 
portion which the seed bears to the wool. The coarser the cotton generally 

X the 
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3410. * Is it not aa easy to protect the ryots under the village system as 
under the lyotwar system ?— The danger under the ryotwar system arises 
from tire corruption of the servants of the collectors, whom it is the business 
of the collectors to superintend and watch : the collector is perfectly aware 
of this tendency on their part, and if he does his duty, he will undoubtedly 
have a considerable power in checking them ; but over the head man of the 
village there is no such check : it is understood that he and the indivU 
duals of the village form their arrangement among themselves, and it is 
not looked into. The difference therefore appears to me to be in favour of 
the ryotwar system, as the parties who are likely to misbehave themselves are 
there under superintendence and control, while in the other case they are 
under none at all. 

3411. Have the three different modes of settlement been tried under an 
equality of other circumstances, so as to afford a fair test of tlieir respective 
advantages and disadvantages? — They have; but I do not think that from 
experience you have yet evidence that can support any conclusion ; the 
ryotwar system has not been a sufficient time in operation to enable you 
to judge with certainty of its effect upon the general condition of the 
people. 

341S. Was the ryotwar system in existence in the provinces in any part 
of the presidency of Fort William prior to our possession of them ? — Not in 
any part of the presidency of Fort William. In general, wherever the 
country was not managed by zemindars before our possession, it was ma- 
naged by farmers, often in large districts. That was the case in Oude, and 
is so still. Previous to our connection with that country, a large part of the 
whole was under one farmer. 

3413. With respect to the comparison of the ryotwar and the village sys- 
tems, which, in your opinion, is the preferable ? — I should liave no hesitation 
in deciding between the two. I consider that the village settlement fails in 
that protection to the ryot which the ryotwar is calculated to yield ; under 
that system, the parties who immediately transact with the ryot are the 
servants of the collectors, superintended by a man whose entire business 
it is to superintend them, and undoubtedly they must be under a check con- 
siderably beyond the case of the head man of the village, who is not looked 
after' at all, and who does what he pleases as far as can be done without 
exciting an affray in the \ illage, which is the thing most likely to cause his 
conduct to be looked after. 

3414. Is not the reliance of the collector upon his native servants? — 
It is. 

3415. Is not their corruption notorious ? — Their corruption is very great, 
they are never to be trusted. 

3416. What do you suppose is, upon the average, the amount of popula- 
tion under a single collector? — The amount of population varies very 

much, 
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15 March 1831. the more seed there is in proportion to the wool. I recollect, from < 
~~ periments made under my own eye, that I found in the ordinary coarse c 

.7 i rnwfnrd^ hsq, Java tlie seed bearing to the wool a proportion of four to one, wher 

in better kinds occasionally cultivated it was no more than three to one. 

1866. Are you of opinion that India, in its present state, is capable of p 
ducing any considerable quantity of cotton fit for the European market ?- 
am of opinion that India is capable of‘ producing cotton for the cpnsumpti 
of the European market, provided there is a proper application of skill a 
capital to tlie production of the article, in the same manner as in otl 
countries ; l)ut I am of opinion that the unaided skill of the natives of Im 
is incapable of doing it, and the experience of the last seventeen years see 
satisfactorily to prove this. 

I8G7. Can you refer to any document connected with the American c 
ton to prove the improvement which has taken place? — This is a letter fn 
a planter in (Jeorgia, which was lianded to me by Mr. Kennedy, an eminc 
manufacturer of Manchester. Mr. Kennedy was engaged in preparing soi 
statements respecting the progress and history of the cotton manufacture 
•this country ; he put an advertisement into the South Carolina Gazette . 
several months, and at last he got this answer from one of the earli 
planters of Georgia: it is a very curious and interesting document, and c( 
tains an account of the first introduction of the Sea Island cotton. I b 
also to ofter to the CommiUee another document illustrative of the progn 
of* the culture of cotton in America, being an extract from a w^ell-kno^ 
statistic writer, that of Dr. Sybert. 

[ The xeitness delivered in the samCy which was read asjbllow's ; J 
Siu : 

'^rhere has been for some months past a notification in your paper re(pio.->ting a co 
munication upon the subject of the introduction of Cotton into Georgia and C^irolina 

It lias been intimated to me. that possibly this notification has originated in so 
one dt*sirous of correct information in order that it might enter into some mure gene 
work ; and as I am at present perhaps the only persmi alive that recollects distinc 
tlie introduction of the Sea Island cotton, I have addressed this letter to yon. 

It is known to many that cotton was cultivated for domestic purposes from Virgi 
to Georgia long anterior to the rev olutionary war. Mr. Jeft'erson speaks of it in 
Notes on Virginia ; Bartram speaks of it in his Travels, as growing in Georgia; aii< 
have understooil that twenty-two acres were cultivated by a Colonel Dellegal, up 
a small island near Savannah, before the Revolution. But this was the green seedy 
short staple cotton. Two species of the same family then existed in this country, the r 
green seed, and a low cotton resembling it in blossom, both being of a pale yellow, a 
proaching to white ; one with the seed covered with fuzz, the other with fuzz only on t 
end of the seed. To explore the first introduction of the short staple cotton into t' 
country would now, in all probability, be impossible ; but we may very well suppose 
was by one of the southern prtjprietary governments, and possibly from Turkey ; 1 
trade of which country with England was then of much higher consideration than it 1 
subsequently become. Nor would it have esc£mod those proprietors, many of whom w( 
enlightened men, that the climate of Asia Minor, where cotton grew auundantly, ^ 

analogc 
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much, because it depends upon the density of the populatio^« The 
amount of population under a oollector of Bengal is frequently very great. 
In the scattered places, in the upper provinces, the amount of population 
may be small, although the difficulty of collecting may be equal or even 
greater. 

3417. Does the ryotwar extend over any great portion of country in the 
Bengal provinces ? — In Bengal, very small. 

3418. Of the three systems, then, it is your opinion, that the one which 
best provides for the protection of the ryot is the ryotwar system ? — ^Yes. 

3419. The result of your opinion then is, that it is better that the ryot 
should be placed in immediate contact with the servants of the collector, 
notwithstanding their corruption, rather than with the head man of the 
village ? — Yes ; notwithstanding their corruption. 

34^0. In the upper provinces does not an individual generally contract 
with the government for a number of villages ? — I think rarely ; the settle* 
ment is commonly with villages in the upper provinces. It does sometimes 
happen that an individual contracts for more villages than one. 

3421. Does it not often happen, at the end of his lease, that an indivi. 
dual, when he is about to renew his contract, states, that the country is not 
equal to pay the revenue obtained ; that he must have a reduction of rent j 
and that, upon looking into the state of the country, it is found to be in a 
worse state than at the beginning of the five years preceding? — In many 
instances it has been found upon inquiry that the assessment has been too 
high. In a considerable district it has been recently discovered that the 
assessment was too high ; I mean Bundlecund : and it has been greatly 
decreased ; the same has been the case in Bareilly. 

3422. Does it not often happen that those collectors oppress the ryots to 
such an extent that the country is absolutely injured in consequence ?— It is 
unifbrmly found, that when too high an assessment has operated for a few 
years, or even for one year, the condition of the country is permanently injured, 
because the ryots dispose of their bullocks, and various other means of 
carrying on the cultivation, to pay the demand upon them for that one year ; 
so that in the succeeding years the cultivation declines, and the revenue 
along with it. 

3423. Is it your opinion that granting longer leases would be advantageous 
to the ryots generally ? — Long leases are undoubtedly the natural instrument 
lor improving the circumstances of an agricultural population but in the pre* 
sent condition of the agricultural population in India there are various unto- 
ward circumstances which limit the benefit of leases very considerably. The 
two great circumstances that operate to limit the benefit of leases are, first, 
the great poverty and depression of the cultivators themselves ^ and in the 
next place, the great fluctuations of seasons } so tliat hardly any rent, even a 
very moderate rent, can be collected regularly from year to year j and if 

govern- 
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analogous to the climates of the proviiues south of Just about the eonimeneo- 15 March IHJI. 

inent of the revolutionary war, Sir U. Arkuri;;ht had invented the spinning-jenny, and 

cotton-spinning became a matter of deep interest; in England cotton rose mneli in J, Crau*Jur<f,Es(^. 
price ; its various qualities attracted notice, and the world ^\as searched for /iner kinds. 

The island of Bourbon was alone found to produce ihem ; and yet the Bourbon cot (on 
greatly resembled in its growtli our green s<‘ed-cotton, although iteaiiuot be its parent 
plant, for all attempts to naturalize it iu Georgia (which were many and repea(wi) Imve 
failed. It gave blossoms, but it was cut oil' by the frost in the fruit, nor would it 
ratoon or grow' from tlie root the next year, in which too it re.semhles the green .seed- 
cotton of our country. Tliis is all 1 am .ible to say, and perhaps all that is necessary 
to be .said of the short-staple col Ion. 

'rhe Sea Island cotton w as introduced directly from the Bahama Islands into Georgia. 

The revolutionary war (hat closed in l/Sd liad been a war not less of opinion and of 
feeling than of interest, and had torn asunder many of th(‘ rejalinns o|‘ life, wlnMher of 
blood or of friendship, l^aigland (ilVen‘d to llu‘ nnbappy settlers of this eoiinlry, who 
had folhnved her standard, a home Init in two of her provinces. 'To the provincials of 
the north .she otlered Nova Scotia; to the provincials of tin* south, the Bahama Islands. 

Many of the IbriiKM* inhabitants of the (’.irolinas and (ieorgia passed over from J<doi’id.i 
to lh(‘ Bahamas with th(‘ir slaves. But what eonid they enltival<‘ — I'ln* rocky and arid 
soil of those islands could not grow suLiar-eaiu* ; eollee would grow, hut produervl no 
fruit, 'rhere was one plant (hat would gi ow , an<l lhat bon* abundantly, it was cotton. 

The seed, as 1 have been oftt‘n infornu'd by r(‘spe<’(abl(‘ genll(‘nien from (In* Bahamas. 

Was in the first iiLstanee [)roenr<*d iVojn a small inland in the \Ves(-lndi<‘s, e(‘lcl)ra(ed 
for its cotton, called Anguilla. It was (lierefon* Ion:.; af(«‘r its introduelion info this 
country eall<*d A iiginlla*s(*(’d. 

("olttui, as I h<iv<* alieady slatcsl, had takiui a new value by llu* int rodiu'l ion of l)u» 
s]<innijig machiiK's into l^liigland. 'Mu* (|uali(\ of tlu* B.dianias coltonvvas then eon- 
sideied among tin* best gi’owii ; i:(‘w life and hop<‘ were imparted to a (oloiiy, and a 
|/i‘uj)le with whom even hope iIncIi had Ixm'ii almost extinct, d his first siicc(‘ss, as is 
natur<il to the human mind under wliatiwer mtliieiua' it ma\ act. lasailed tin* iiK'inory 
of th(* friends tlH‘y h.id h'ft behind (hem, dJie winter (;f 17'^’h> brought sev(*ral j)areels 
of cotton-seed frtun the Ikdiamas to (j(‘oigia ; among’ tliem (ni disfmet rememlu’ance 
upon my mind) was a parcel to (jroveriior .l.itnall of (leoigia, IVom a near I'cki- 
t ion of his, then snrv eyor-gencral of tin* Baham.is; and another parcel at (his sann* 
time was transmitted by ( oloud l\(ii;(‘r Kejsall, of l^sf-minT fwfio was among tin* 
lirst, if notthe vvrif jn sl succcssiul grown- of <’oftonj, to my father, Mr. .lanuvs Spald- 
ing, (In'll residing’ on St. Sinn)ifs Island. (Georgia, who had in*en cunn(*el(‘d in hiisine.> 
withC’olonel Ivelsall before the ib*v olntioin I have* heard that (jovernor Jatnall, 
then a young man, gavi* his seed t«> .Mr. Nicholas 'rurnhnil , lately (b'ceas^'d, win; culti- 
vated it from that perio<J suecessfullv . 

1 know my father plant’d his cotfon-seni, in (he spring^ <^f 1/^7, upon tfie hanks (,!' 
a small riee-field on St. Simon’s Island. 'I'he land was jidi and warm, tlie cotton 
grew large and blossomed, but did not ripen to fruit ; it however rahvoucfl or grew 
from lh(‘ ro(»ts tin* following year. 'I’he ilitlicnltv v^as //o/r o/vr, the cotton adajited 
itself to the climate, and every suc(’''*ssi\ <* \(*,ir fiom 17^7 ^aw tin* long-staple (•f>(ton 
extending itself along the .sliores of f*(*orgia, and into South C’ari^lina, wh(*n an 
enligditened population, then engaged in tin* <*idtivation of indigo, readily adopt(*<l 
it. All the varieties of the long staple, or at least the genu of those* v.irietieH, 
came from that seed ; dilb*r(*in’es of srjjl developerl them, and dilb rences of local 
situation*? are developing them every dav. 'I’lie sann* ciitton-sred planted in < in 
held will g-ive quite a black and naked sevd ; while tin* Karin* sei'd, planted upon 
another field, dillerent in soil and 'situation, will be prone to run into large cotlon, 

X 2 with 
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foveroQMiit wiere to take an average year, and to fix the rent such that the 9 Aug. 1881. 

surplus of a profitable year might more than compensate for the deficiency of 

a bad year, the effect would, in almost all cases, be, that the surplus of the 
good year would be consumed, and the government would have to make a 
remission in the bad years, contenting itself with something less than the rent, 
which yet the ryot would not be the richer by. 

3424. Is there not great difficulty in the way of carrying on the ryotwar 
system upon a great scale in Bengal, in consequence of the few Europeans 
that you can afibrd to have under such circumstances, and the difficulty of 
trusting the natives? — That is the great difficulty of collecting the revenue in 
detail, as well as of administering justice to the country, that you are notaWe 
to pay Europeans in sufficient numbers. 

3425. You were understood to say that Mr. Wilkinson employed native 
agency r — They all must employ native agency, but that agency is under 
superintendency, according to the ryotwar system ; and when superintended 
with efficiency the abuses that they are prone to are obviated. 

3426. You have stated that in the upper provinces one individual con- 
tracted for a certain number of villages ; did the government interfere as to 
the mode in which the assessment should be made for the five years, or was 
the individual left to collect as he pleased, and to plant and sow as he 
pleased ? — An assessment is made upon the village, and one man stands for. 
ward as the manager ; in some cases the same individual for more villages 
than one ; an agreement is made with him for a certain annual amount, and 
it is distributed by him among the villagers ; which distribution is supposed 
to be a conjoint operation. 

3427. Are you aware whether that individual has the power of distraining 
for rent upon any portion of the village lands? — Ilis powers are fixed by 
Regulation, and I think are the same with those of a zemindar. 

3428. Has the ryot any redress against the distress, except by appeal to 
the courts of justice ? — To the courts of justice, or to the collector, when he 
has jurisdiction. 

3429. Is the state of the court such as to afford a ready disposal of his 
appeal ?•— The want of that is the great difficulty. 

3430. You spoke of there being a great difference in the condition of the 
cultivators in different parts of Bengal j do you conceive that the condition 
of the ryots, notwithstanding the permanent settlement, depends very much 
upon the character and proceedings of the collectors ? — Not in Bengal j the 
collectors do not interfere between the zemindar and the ryot, except in very 
extraordinary cases. 

3431 . Then to what do you attribute the difference in their condition be- 
tween particular districts in that province ?— -Such diflerences as there are 
would be accounted for to a certain degree from the character of the zemin- 
dars themselves. If the zemindar resSes upon his property, and takes care 

of 
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16 March 1881 > with long boles or pods^ and with seeds iulted at the ends with fuzz, I shoald 

— great doubts if there is any real difference in these apparent varieties of the long 

J, Crawjurd^fyq*, staple cotton ; but if there is, all who observe must know, that plants, where they 
have once intermingled their varieties, will require attention for a long series of 
years to disentangle them. 

Subsequently to 1787, as the cultivation of cotton extended and became pro- 
fitable, every variety of the cotton that could be gleaned from the four quarters of 
the globe has been tried, but none of them but one has resulted in any thing useful. 
Mr. James Hamilton, who formerly resided in Charlestown, and who now resides 
in Philadelphia, was indefatigable in procuring seed, which he transmitted to his 
friend Mr. Cowper, of St, Simon’s Island. Mr. Cowper planted some acres of 
Bourbon cotton ; it grew and blossomed, but did not ripen its fruit, and perished 
in the winter. 

Mr. Hamilton sent a cotton from Siam ; it grew large, was of a rich purple colour 
both in foliage and blossom, but perished also without ripening its fruit. 

The Nankin cotton was introduced at an early period, the same that Secretary 
Crawfurd distributed the seed of some years back. It was abundant in produce, the 
seed fuzzy, and the wool of a dirty yellow colour, which would not bring even the 
price of the other short-staple cottons, but I knew it to produce 3 cwt. to the acre 
on Jeykel Island in Georgia. 'Fhe kidney-seed cotton, — that is, a cotton which pro- 
duces the seed all clustered together, with a long strong staple extending from one 
side of the seeds (and which I believe to be the Brazilian or Pernambuco cotton),* - 
was tried, and was the only new species upon which there could have been any hesi- 
tancy ; but this too was given up, because not as valuable, and not as productive. 
I have given the names of gentlemen, because I had no other means of establishing 
facts ; and now my communication shall close. 

Y our very obedient servant, 

Thomas Spalding. 

To the Editor of the Charlestown Courier. Darien, Georgia. 

Extract from the Statistical Annals of the United States of America, by Dr. Seybert, 
a Member of the House of Representatives, &c, ; 1818. 

" In 1789, a member from South Carolina stated in the House of Representatives, 
of the United States, that the people of the Southern States intended to cultivate 
cotton ; and added, if good seed could be procured he hoped they might suc- 
ceed.’*’ (p. 84.) In 1790 the growth of American cotton-wool was pro- 

blematic^'. The extent to which the production of this raw material has been subse- 
quently carried enriched the nation, and very much contributed to lessen the demand 
for slaves. Prior to 1790, the Dutch settlement in Surinam, and other parts of the 
West-Indies, were considered as the countries from which the manufactories in the 
United States might be supplied with cotton wool. In 1791 the first parcel of 
cotton of American growth was exported from the United States, and amounted only 
to 19,2001b8!” p.92. 

1868. Can you state the year in which cotton was first imported into this 
country from India and from America^ respectively ?--^lnman cotton was 
first imported into England in 1790, and ynited States cotton in 1791. 

1869* Can you state the quantity of American cotton exported annualiy ? 
«^Tfae total quantity in 18^ was 1^,310,115 lbs«, and the value 5^,359,545 
Spanish dollars, or £6,330,651* 


1870. What 
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of it, thgre is found to be a distinction. There is an instance in the rajah of 
Benaresj' whose jaghires are in a prosperous state. 

'3432. Is it then in that way that you would reconcile the conflicting 
accounts which you have stated would be given by persons practically con- 
versant with the state of Bengal ? — No doubt that would account for the 
different opinions that one hears to a certain extent; the attention of one in- 
dividual may have been directed to the prosperous cases, and that of another 
individual to the unprosperous cases. 

3433. Supposing that at the time when the permanent settlement was 
made in Bengal, that settlement had been made with the ryots, and not with 
the zemindars, is it, or not, your opinion, that a very considerable benefit 
would have accrued to that country by the establishment of that permanent 
settlement ? — I am of opinion that the prosperity of the ryots would have 
been much greater, and that in all respects the wealth of the country would 
have improved in consequence of such an arrangement. 

3434. Then your objection is not to the permanent settlement, but to the 
medium through which the revenue under the permanent settlement is col- 
lected? — The sole objection 1 have to the permanent settlement as permanent is, 
its being so far an alienation of the great source of the revenue of government. 

3435. Are you not of opinion, if the permanent settlement had been of 
such a description as that the wealth of the country had increased, other 
sources of revenue would have opened to the government by means of that 
increase of wealth ? — There is no doubt that if wealth haa grown in the 
country, you might have gone to that wealth, and have obtained a portion of 
it by the operation of taxation. 

3436. Supposing the country to have remained in a stationary state, are 
you of opinion that any considerable increase of revenue could have accrued 
to the government under a system of land revenue which was variable at 
their pleasure.'* — I conceive that if government, without fixing in perpetuity 
the rent to be demanded from the ryot, were so to manage that they 
should never take more than the rent from the ryot, still the means of 
accumulating wealth would remain in the hands of the ryots as much as those 
of any other producers in any country where the rent of land is conveyed 
away, and has become the property of individuals. 

3437 . When you state merely rent, do you contemplate that portion of 
the gross produce of the soil which is now generally levied in India, amount- 
ing to nearly one-half of the gross produce ? — I should say that the question 
does not state the facts correctly, because I imagine that the assessment, 
though in some cases it may exceed the half of the gross produce, in many 
cases is not one-tenth of the gross produce ; the amount that is taken varies 
with every variation of Soil. 

3438. la it not the fact that throughout that part of India where the land- 
revenue is variable, it is commonly assumed that one-half of the gross pro- 
duce 
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1870. What is the amount of cotton now imported from India?—- The Warob Ifiil. 
total export f5rom all India in the year 1827 was 68»411»015 Ibs», the value . ^ "T*". 

of which at 25^. per maund of 80 lbs., would be £l«068,922; so that the 
importation of the American cotton has increased from about 19»000 Ibs.^ to 
294»000«000 lbs., and the increase in the Indian cotton is but 68,000»000 Ibs^ 

1871. Are you of opinion, that supposing the same capital and skill had 
been employed in the cultivation of cotton in India as was employed in the 
United States, that a similar increase in the exportation of Indian cotton 
might have taken place ? — Not to the same degree. I do not contemplate 
that there ever should exist so active a spirit of industry in India under any 
circumstances as in the United States, but to a great degree. 

1872. Have you any statement of Mr. Colebrook with respect to the cul- 
tivation of cotton in the lower parts of India ?— I consulted Mr. Colebrook 
respecting the Dacca cotton, and had an opportunity of perusing the mahu- 
scripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, which contain an account of the Dacca 
cotton : he calls it a variety of the common herbaceous annual cotton of 
India, and states that it is longer in the staple, and affords the material 
from which the Dacca muslins have been always made. 1 have some 
documents respecting certain experiments for the cultivation of a good 
kind of cotton in Bengal. They consist of a communication from a gentle- 
man in India to a house in Liverpool, transmitting samples of cotton culti- 
vated by himself, with the report of the brokers upon those sampleflu 

\Thc Witness delivered in the same^ which were read as JbUows ;] 

To James Cropper, £sq., Liverpool. 

Dear Sir : 

Not questioiiiug but that, at the present crisis, every thing which tends to prove 
the capability of India to produce abundantly many of the commodities whim we 
now import from other countries must be interesting to you, and to the merchants 
of Liverpool generally, I do myself the pleasure of forwarding to you two samples 
of cotton the field-growth of my estate here (about forty miles north-east of Cal- 
cutta), where it thrives so luxuriantly as frequently to oblige me to root it up. 

There can be no question but that it might bo produced to any extent over a vast 
tract of country, and to considerable advaota^, to ju^e from its very great pro- 
ductiveness. Inere is, I think, no fe^ of its degeneration, for 1 have now cultivated 
it for some years; a comparison with the first year's sample indicating rather an 
improvement in the opinion of the best judge of tho article in Calcutta, himself a 
professional spinner. The Nankin colonial cotton is by no means so productive as 
the Bourbon. An intelligent Chinese informs me it requires oil-cake to become so. 

My object in forwarding the specimens is further to obtain valuations of them as 
compared with other cottons. As a guide for future speculations, should the article 
promise to answer, and both as foreira secretary to the Agnoultural Society of 
Calcutta, and individually, 1 shaQ be happy to corr«i|K>iid with you, or with any 
of your commercial friends, on subjects connected ^ wiUi what 1 trust 1 may term 
our mutual interests. Speoimens of cottons with their valuef, as compared witn those 
now sent, models or drawings of the best American gins, itc, will i>e highly useful 
to us here. 

You 
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tAyo'^OW'tlWiryot, and that the greater proportidn of thar,'namely, 9 Aug. ISSI. 
about thirty-five per cent, of it, is assumed aa the share of goveminent ?— ^ 

Certainly not. 5 . , - . 

- '3439; Is it not so under the Madras presidency ?— At Madras the sort of 
role tbit was assumed by Sir Thomas Munro, and I should say erroneopsly*- 
was, that one-third of the produce migiit generally be demanded by govern- 
ment; ' 

3440. Was not that upon a very high assessment?— He over-estimated 
the productive power of the soil, and upon a revision, directed that twenty- 
five per cent, should be diminished from iN 

3441. Was his original estimate in any case realized ?— I should not say 
that it was in no case realized ; I believe it was realized to a considerable 
degree for some years, but with a deterioration of the country. 

3442. Was the reduction made that he proposed? — It was; and even 
additional reductions in many cases have been found necessary, and have 
been directed. 

3443. Is it not the fact, that throughout a great part of India, where the 
land-tax is variable, a larger proportion of the gross produce of the sod is 
demanded from the cultivator than he is able to pay consistently with his 
dwn increase in wealth and in comfort?— I believe that generally, in India, 
more than enough has been collected from the cultivators ; most commonly, 
even under our own' government, the full rent, and something more, has been 
collected ; by degrees only have the governments in India and the authori- 
ties at home become fully sensible of this ; but in proportion as they have 
become sensible of it, instructions, more and more peremptory, have been 
sent out to take special care that no more than the rent is taken, and in all 
doubtful cases that the error, if any, be on the sale side, by taking less than 
the rent rather than more. 

3444. Can you point out the part of India in u hich, in your apprehension, 

4 larger amount is not taken from the cultivator than what he is able with 
comfort to pay ? — It is not easy to answer that question in regard to any 
large portions of the country ; in the same district, and under the same col- 
lector, more than the rent may be taken in one case, and less in another ; 
any thing like accuracy on the point we have no means of attaining ; and 
dne source ol’ deception, and that a very natural one, to the collectors, in 
«stimatiiig the lauds, is this, that in many villages they found the lands rated 
tit a certaiti amount, that in those cases it was paid, and without difficulty or 
cdntplafUt. This was assumed for the different classes of land as a species 
of 'attmdard, and all the land was rated at this standard; but in reality it was 
tbO'high,' and the ryots had been enabled to pay so high a rate only by hav- 
ing a considerable portion of land in addition to what they paid for, con- 
oMied lianciy ' and never brought to account* Our vigilance, being much 
greater thaa that of the government which went before ua, a much smaller. 

® 3S quantity 
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» Aug. 1831. quantity of this concealed land was allowed to remain unassessed j and by 
\rir~v operation of detecting the unassessed land, and going upon the old rates, 

1. yi , jsq. assessment, it was found after a certain time, was too high ; but the 

moment it was so discovered a remission took place. 

.8445. Of what part of the country are you now speaking? — This has 
happened in all parts of the country not permanently settled. 

8446. Are you aware of the existence of any extensive districts of India 
where the assessment of the land revenue is what in your apprehension 
ought to be considered as a mere rent, payable by the cultivators? — ^The 
cases are probably mixed ; my apprehension is, that in a great proportion of 
them, in every part of India, more than the proper rent is taken. 

3447 . Do you think, considering the fluctuations of seasons to which you 
have alluded, and the circumstances of the ryots, it would be possible to 
make a permanent settlement with the ryots in Bengal, with any prospect of 
annually realizing the revenue } — I think not. 

3448. Do you apprehend that such a settlement could now be made with 
the superior means of ascertaining the state of the country that we now 
have ? — I think still very imperfectly. I should look to leases for a con- 
siderable number of years’ duration, in favour of those ryots, upon a mode- 
rate rent, as a certain instrument for the improvement of India ; but I con- 
ceive that for a considerable time the protection of those leases would be 
very imperfect, and not fully adequate to the end, owing to these two causes, 
the poverty of the ryots, and the fluctuations of seasons. In all adverse 
season.s, or when any circumstances of adversity happened to the individual,, 
a remission would be needed, and to such a degree that, practically speaking, 
as under Sir 7'homas Munro’s ryotwar system, an annual settlement would 
be indispensable. We may hope, at no very distant period, to see so great 
an improvement in the circumstances of the ryots, and in their education 
and state of mind, as that they will know how to reserve the surplus of one 
year for the deficiency of another ; and whenever they come to be in a con- 
dition of that sort, then a lease, with a moderate rent, will be an adequate 
protection for them. 

3449 . You have been asked whether you know any district of India that 
is not over-assessed. If any case of over-assessment were made known to 
the home authorities, would it not be immediately desired to be remedied?-—- 
There is no doubt that it would be remedied immediately } and it may be 
also said in favour of the governments of India universally, that there is no 
point which they are more vigilant in attending to than any symptom of over- 
assessment ; and I say so without ascribing to them any peculiar virtue, 
because the operation of over-assessment for one year or two years uniformly 
produces a diminution of income. 

3450. Has it not for the last twenty years been a regular complaint from 
India that an over-assessment has existed ?->This complaint, in order to be 

understood. 
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understood, must be stated somewhat in detail ; it may be true that there 
has not been one year in which there has not been a complaint that some 
district or other has been over-assessed, but not generally. 

S451. Did not Sir Thomas Munro recommend a reduction of twenty -five 
per cent. Irom the assessments of the districts under his cliarge, and did not 
more than twenty years elapse before any reduction was made ? — Sir Thomas 
Munro directed his remission without reference to the home authorities, and 
it was made immediately. 

3452. What is the effect of the permanent .settlement in .Madras? — The 
zemindary settlement, so far as it has been tried in Madras, has been most 
unsuccessful. There was an attempt to introduce it generally about the year 
1805 or 1806. The country was divided into estates called mootahs, a rent- 
ing from 1,000 to 5,000 pagodas ; the amount of revenue to be charged by 
government was fixed upon them, and then they were put up to .sale, under 
the understanding that this was to be a permanent zemindary .settlement, and 
that the purchases of these mootahs would be placed in future in the same 
condition as the zemindars in Hcngal. 

3453. Who were the purchasers generally ? — They were natives and per- 
sons of consequence connected with the district, in the greater number of 
instances. 

3454. In what provinces did this take jdace? — It took place very gene- 
rally. After a very few years it was found that these zemindars or inootah- 
dars were unequal to their engagements, whether this was owing to mis- 
management or over-assessment, atnl many of tliem desired to be relieved 
from their engagements ; which was frequently allowed, and with restoration 
of the purchase-money. In other cases they fell into arrear, and their estates 
were sold. 1 believe the whole of those mootahs have become extinct, and 
the land is now settled in the ryotwar mode. 

3455. Do you ascribe that faihire to over-as.sessment ? — It was variously 
ascribed by the collectors, and other observers on the spot. In some in- 
stances, no doubt, the demand was too great, more than the land could 
afibrd ; in other cases, there was gross mismanagement on the part of the 
purchasers. 

3456. In those districts in which the zemindary system was established 
at Madras, was the state of society similar to that which you stated as 
existing in the Bengal provinces prior to the permanent settlement there? — 
There are considerable diversities between those two parts of India. The 
zemindars in Bengal were men who had some experience. In general the 
parties with whom the settlement was made in Bengal were individuals 
who, as hereditary ollicers of the Mahomedan government, had been in 
the habit of collecting the revenues, and pretty nearly upon the terms on 
which the permanent settlement was made with them. In the ca.se of 
making those estates in Madras, the men who engaged for them were specu- 
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lators, who had not any experience in the management of estates. That 
was one difference, and I should imagine that another difference was, that 
the terras imposed upon them were much more severe than those upon the 
Bengal zemindars. , 

3457. Were the rights of the ryots equally regarded in both cases ?— They 
were not more regarded in one case than in the other ; because in both the 
presumption was, that the zemindars, the owners of the estates, would be the 
protectors, and in some sense, the fathers of the ryots. 

3458 . Is there any part of the Madras presidency in which now the per- 
manent settlement prevails? — Ihere is a considerable portion of it in which 
the permanent settlement prevails. I have mentioned that in the Northern 
circars, a hill country, in which the population is more rude than it is in 
other places of India, and where it had been in general held by chiefs 
occupying considerable districts, who had been allowed to retain the com- 
mand of those districts under the Mahomedan governments, paying a cer- 
tain annual sum, we found it convenient to continue the same system, and 
these chiefs were erected into hereditary zemindars, paying a certain annual 
.sum. I'hey for the greater part have continued in that situation. This 
statement refers to the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, 
Masulipatam and Guntoor. It was an object of the policy of Sir Thomas 
Munro to preserve these zemindaries in their existing situation, and he 
proposed a law to prevent the subdivision of those zemindaries, according 
to the Hindoo law of settlement. It frequently happens, however, that they 
are preserved by that species of intervention of the government which I 
mentioned on a former day, when a rajah or zemindar consents, after he 
has fallen into arrear, to allow his estate to be managed by government, 
he himself receiving a certain moderate allowance for his maintenance in 
the mean time, and in this way the estate is managed till the arrears are 
paid, and till his other debts are also discharged, when the estate is restored 
to him. This happens over and over again, so that for probably half the 
time they are managed by government. This has been to a still greater 
degree the case with another set of persons in an analogous situation, the 
southern polygars, chiefs or little sovereigns who paid a tribute, and were 
by us made great zemindars; but they managed so ill that they are almost 
constantly in debt, and their estates as constantly -managed by government 
in their behalf. 

3459. Are those the original proprietors of the .soil ? — They were sove- 
reigns rather than proprietors. 

3460. In those cases are the ryots in a state of oppression r — Under them 
there is great irregularity and great mismanagement ; it is probable that 
the ryots effect a good deal in their own behalf by concealment. 'Ihey 
are liable to great extortions and ill-usage, but the probability is that they 
hold a considerable amount of land without paying anything for it. It has 
been strongly recommended from home to the Madras government, that 
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in all those cases in which government consent to take charge of the estate ^ Aug. 1831. 

for the rajah or polygar, he shall consent that the officers of government, 

who in the mean time transact with the ryots and settle with them, shall ' ' 

fix the payment that the ryot shall pay for a number of years, and that 

the zemindar shall consent to pottahs being granted to them, which he 

binds himself to respect. This instruction lias been sent and enjoined upon 

the Madras government, and I have no doubt it will have very salutary 

effects. 

3461. In those cases of permanent settlement at Madras, has the improve- 
ment of the peasantry been at all remarkable? — The improvement has not 
been visible. livery where in India the progress of wealth, by necessary 
causes, has been slow. 

3462. Is there not an increase of cultivation ? — There is an increase of 
cultivation at Madras as there is elsewhere, but it is much more difficult 
for the cultivation to make progre.ss at Madras, because the soil is com- 
paratively poor, and it is an expensive cultivation ; for in a great part of 
the Madras territory the country is only cultivated by means of artificial 
irrigation. 

3463. Has the revenue increased in the Madras presidency ? — The revenue 

has not increased at Madras. a 

34G4. Was this system existing in Madras prior to our establishment of 
iirunder the name of the permanent settlement? — In the cases of those hill 
rajahs and in the cases of the polygarsj they were little sovereigns, and 
they paid tribute, the Northern circars to the Nizam, and the others to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. The revenue of those permanently settled districts 
has considerably declined in the intermediate years between 1825 and 1829 
inclusive. In the first of those years the nett revenue was fifty-nine lacs 
and odd ; in the next fifty-nine lacs; in the next fifty-seven; in the next 
fifty-six ; in the last fifty-five. 

3465. Did onr gpvernment levy the same revenue from the possessors 
as the former government? — We made our bargain with them. Accordiiig 
to my present recollection, 1 should say that we did not consider what 
they had paid to former governments,' we considered what they ought to 
pay to us. 

3466. Do you think upon the whole we increased or diminished the 

rate ? — That is not easj' to say, because they were subject constantly to ^ 

irregular demands. The Nabob of the Carnatic would march to the 

southern polygars with a portion of his troops, and make an extraordinary 

contribution whenever he imagined he had occasion lor it, and we have no 

certain knowledge of what was exacted by him, because it was exacted 

irregularly. 

3467. Then according to your estimate, the eflect pf the zemindary set- \ 

tiement in the Madras presidency has been the general ruin of the great 

proprietors ? 
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proprietors? It "as the ruin of the mootahdars, or rather it was the ruin 

of the mootahdarry systeni ; because a considerable number of them, finding 
that they were unable to proceed, renounced their engagements. In the 
case of those who did not renounce tlieir engagements, ruin was the con- 
sequence. Those polygars and rajahs are kept in temporary and occasional 
poverty by their own improvidence; their estates are preserved to them 
merely by the interposition of government, because, if they were left to the 
consequence of their arrears and other debts, the estates must be sold to 
discharge them. 

3468. In those cases in which the government have undertaken the 
management of the estates, have they diminished the assessments upon the 

ryots ? In some cases they liave, and in others they have not. In those 

cases in which they are managed by government, what is conceived to be 
an equitable assessment is made. 

3469. Where that experiment has been tried long enough, has there been 
improvement in the condition of the ryots ? — Not what anybody could 
speak to peremptorily. In short, I conceive it to be the case universaljy 
in India, that there is no visible direct marks of improvement, except in 
as far as tlie population has increased, and cultivation has extended ; but 
I |>m not aware that the general appearance of the people, or that the cir- 
cumstances of the people, taken individually, have materially improved any 
where. 

3470. Has there not been an improvement in Bengal in respect to the 
accumulation of capital ? — There has been an extension of capital ; the 
effects and consequences of the general protection have existed every 
where. 

3471. Is not the ryotwar the general system under the Madras presi- 
dency ? — With the exception 1 have mentioned it is. 


Jovis, 11" die Augustiy 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3472. What have been the effects of the ryotwar system in the presidency 
of Madras } — It does not appear to me to have been as yet long enough in 
operation to have produced any conspicuous effects upon the population : the 
effects which it is likely to produce I think must as yet he matter of inference, 
and cannot be expected to be very apparent as matter of experience. In 
the state of a population so circumstanced as the population of India, an 
alteration for the better, even if the ground of it is well laid, cannot afford 

very 
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very strong indication? for a considerable period of time. The progress of 
wealth, which is the thing I suppose that the question more particularly 
alludes to, is slow, in much more favourable states than theirs j and I am 
not aware that there has, under the ryot war system been any progress in 
wealth at all ; because most frequently, when the assessment was first made, 
it was, I fear, too high. 

3473. Do you extend that remark to the Coimbatoor province as well as 
the other districts ? — Of the Coimbatoor province, it has always been re- 
ported by tlie late collector that it was in a state of prosperity. Tliere was 
this evidence of its prosperity, that the collections were made with facility 
and without accumulation of arrears. 

^ 3474. Do you ascribe that to the moderateness of the assessment — 
No doubt, and to the correctness with which the business was superin- 
tended, the prevention of undue exaction on the part of the inferior people 
employed. 

3475. Is there not in that province an accumulation of property amongst 
tlie ryots? lo that point 1 am unable to speak; there is not anything 
on the records of the Company that indicates that, beyond the fact I have 
now mentioned, that in general the revenue has been collected with facility, 
without arrears, even in years of corisiderable adversity in point of season. 

3476. You were asked upon a former day respecting the putcut system ; 
does that of necessity imply a survey of every distinct field? — Certainly 
not ; nor any assessment in one sunj upon the ryot. According to the 
putcut system, a certain sum is demanded of the ryot for the whole of the 
land he holds. 

3477* What is the tenure of property in the other parts of the Peninsula, 
Dindigul, Salem, Madura, See. ? — The ryotwar. 

3478. What has been the effect as to the revenue in those provinces ? 
— Ibe revenue in Madras generally has not been progressive; which may 
be accounted for by two circumstances in joint operation ; there have been 
large remissions in almost all parts of Madras, in abatement of the original 
survey-assessment, and there has been a series of exceedingly unfavourable 
seasons. 

3479. Are there any other causes that you can also ascribe it to ? — Those 
are the causes that occurred to me ; I am not at this moment aware of any 
other. 

3480. When the land revenue has been decreasing, has not the revenue 
from other sources been increased ?— That is very likely (o be the case ; 1 
have not recently looked at the figured statements. 

3481. What is the aumany management? — That in general implies a 
division of the crop ; a partition between the government and the culti- 
vator, and for the most part payment in kinii ; sometimes a commutation 
in money for the produce, after the assessment in kind is made. 
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3482. In what ilistrict does that prevail, in the Madras presiden^ 
think it is not now the prevalent system in any part under the Madras 
presidency ; it occasionally occurs where the ryots appear to have a pje- 
fference for it, and where there have been disputes about the teerwa, or 
iTjoney-assessment. 

3483. In those cases it is at the option of the receiver ofthe rent, whether 
he shall be paid in kind or in money? — There is nothing fixed in that 
respect ; there is a sort of agreement between the parties ; in very tew cases, 
I suppose, does the collector ever dispute the matter when the ryots show a 
decided inclination. 


3484. Is that often the case in the zemindary tenure?— How the zemindar 
deals with the ryots on his property is very little known ; the collectors ot 
government do not interfere between them. 

3485. What is the tenure under the Bombay presidency ?— In almost all 
parts of the Bombay presidency, the exceptions not numerous, the collection 
is by village. 

3486. How is that found to answer r — ^There has not been there any 
other mode under that presidency to compare it \yith. The collections 
have been made as correctly and apparently with as little pressure upon the 
ryots as elsewhere ; and in some cases the business must have attained 
unusual accuracy, because over a considerable part of tim Bombay territory 
surveys of very great accuracy have been eftected. Those surveys were 
minute in regard to boundaries and extent even of fields, and to the clas- 
sification of the lands ; but it was not attempted, in consequence ot them, 
to make a ryotwar settlement. The settlement was always made with 
the village conjointly, and the villagers distributed the assessment among 


themselves. ^ 

3487. Have those surveys in general been accurate and correct .-—They 
were made for Baruch bv Colonel Williams, and made in a considerable part 
of Guzzerat by Major Cruikshank ; and if I may judge by the accounts and 
inspection of the maps, extending to every village, 1 should say that the sur- 
vey has been made with the utmost accuracy. 

3488. Were the surveys accompanied with reports — Always accompanied 
with reports and detailed remarks, 

3489. Are there any means of checking those accounts of the surveyors? 
—There are no means here of checking them, further than by examining 
the report, the map, and the details, and drawing the inferences they afford. 
We know the principle upon which the operation was conducted, 1 he par- 
ticulars were all set down after full inquiry, and in the presence of the whole 
of the village community? they being in all instances fully apprised ot what 
etiiw going on, and co-operating in the work. 

3490. Within what period have tiwase surveys been made?— The laat^^ 
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them has only recently terminated j they have been going on for probably 
ten or fifteen years. 

3491. At what rate of expense are those surveys formed ? — The expense 
is considerable ; I cannot state it from recollection j the particulars of those 
surveys may be laid before the Committee. 

3492. Did those surveys proceed upon an average ascertainment of the 
produce of the land? — A minute account was taken of the state of the land 
in oach village ; the fields were examined in the presence of the surveying 
officer, and with all the assistance he could procure, not only from his own 
servants, but the village community, the people themselves who were inte- 
rested, and also the ryots and people of the neighbouring villages, who were 
invited to attend. The exact limits were put down of the village, and even the 
detail of land within the village, the productions, houses, fruit-bearing trees, 
and so on. The assessment, grounded upon these particulars, by the surveyors 
and the assessors that accompanied them, was to a certain degree conjectural ; 
it was the best estimate they could make, from all the information that could 
be procured, of what the land could afford to pay. 

3493. Then titose surveys contained an estimate of what the produce of 
the land was likely to be? — They did. 

3494. Is that merely a conjectural estimate, or is it an estimate founded 
upon actual information ? — Every species of information was taken : the 
accounts of each village fora number of years were inspected ; what the vil- 
lage had paid was carefully ascertained ; this information was corrected as 
far as possible by the oral evidence of the inhabitants and the people upon 
the spot. After this the opinion of the assessor, what the village could 
afford to pay, was set down ; the actual determination of government, with 
respect to the payment, was a subsequent operation. 

3495. In general has the assessment, as rated by the surveyors, been 
adopted by the government ? — Either exactly, or with a great approxima- 
tion ; and it does not occur to my recollection tliat in any of those cases 
there has been complaint of over-assessment. 

3490. In any cases has the assessment been diminished? — At Bombay, 

I think not any. 

3497* Arc you speaking now of the whole of the territories within the 
Bombay presidency ? — No ; only those that have been surveyed in Guzzerat 
and Baruch. 

3498. Do you know what was the general proportion of the rent of the 
gross produce in cases of those surveys.? — Any proportion of the gross pro- 
duce I think was very little considered as a standard to go by ; previously, 
at least, to the operations of latter years, a different standard had been 
pointed out. It had been stated from home that no proportion of the gross 
produce was a proper standard j that the proper object of consideration was 
what the land, f rom its degree of fertility, could afford, over and above a 
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capital } which surplus was to be considered as the uttermost boundary of 

Millf what was to be taken by government. 

3499. Could that be ascertained without coming to a knowledge of the 
total produce ? It appears to me that the mode of ascertaining it is, to esti- 

mate as accurately as can be what such and such lauds will yield under such 
and such a cultivation, and what is the cost of that cultivation. There is no 
doubt that any estimate of that sort, even in the hands of the most expe- 
rienced persons, must be somewhat uncertain ; it is not likely to be very cor- 
rectly made \ we know that it is hut rarely so made even in England, where 
there has been so much experience, because nothing is more common than 
for the owners of estates to exact, and their tenants to undertake fbi more 
rent than they can pay. 

,3500. In the cases in which the ryotwar system has been established, have 
you any means of ascertaining what the feelings of the people are with re- 
spect to that mode of levying revenue ? — I believe that the people are always 
partial to it j not so much perhaps, in the first instance, from the idea that 
they may profit by it, that they be better protected under it, as from its 
being a more honourable thing, in their estimation, to pay directly to the 
sircar than to a middle man. 

3501. And more consistent with previous usage ? — Not more consistent 
with previous usage, as far as the heads of villages are concerned j it having 
been, as I conceive, the general mode under the native governments to 
transact with the heads of villages, or to farm large districts ; and even 
where large districts were farmed, the farmer himselt usually collected 
through the heads of the villages. 

3502. Then you think it is upon the whole more satisfactory to the people 

to be under the ryotwar system than to be under any other mode of collec- 
tion ? Allowing for exceptions, that is the inference I should form. I have 

no doubt that they prefer transacting immediately with the sircar’s servants, 
as a more honourable thing. 

3503. Do you conceive that, besides its being esteemed more honourable 
to transact business with the sircar, the ryot actually derives any practical 
advantage, or that it is merely matter of opinion and feeling ? — In the mind 

of the ryot at first it is probably a matter of feeling almost entirely. With 
respect to the ultimate advantage to the ryot, there will no doubt be consi- 

siderable diversity of opinion, as at present any opinion must be veiy much 
inferential. In those cases in which under the ryotwar system the assess- 
ment has been too high, the ryot has not as yet benefited by the ryotwar 
system j and it is only in cases in which after experience the assessment may 
be brought down to a reascmable rate, that the condition of the ryot will 
begin to be benefited by it. If the idea is well founded with which I am 
very strongly impressed, that when the assessment is brought 
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reasonable limit, the ryots will under that management be much more pro- 
tected from undue exaction than under any other, they will be unspeakably 
benefited. 

350*. In the first instance, you conceive that the preference that the ryot 
gives to a transaction directly with the sircar, arises rather, to a certain 
degree, from a feeling perhaps of pride, than from any calculation of pecu- 
niary advantage ? — I think so. 

3505. Do those answers refer to the provinces in the Deccan generally, 
or only to particular parts ? — This answer refers to the ryotwar system gene- 
rally, which prevails but little either in the Deccan, or in any other part 
under the Bombay presidency. 

3506. In the ryotwar system, is not the ryot brought immediately into 
contact with the government ; and in case of default, is not the immediate 
punisher of the default the government ? — Yes. 

3507. Is that likely to create feelings towards government difierent from 
those which would be created in the case of the zcmitulary settlement, where 
the immediate instrument of punishment is the zemindar f — 1 think there is 
no evidence of its having produced any such effect, and i should not think it 
likely that it should be produced. 

3508. Why should you think it not likely? — The ryot, in all cases, knows 
perfectly well that when he pays the revenue, whether he pays it through the 
head man of the village or other middle-man, it is paid on account of the 
government, as much as when the payment is direct ; if he is oppressed, 
therefore, it appears to me that his feeling must be the same towards the 
government in the one case as in the other; and I believe that in general, 
amongst these ryots, their resentment does not go beyond the immediate 
object : they feel re,sentment in abundance at the telisildar who oppresses 
them, or possibly at the collector, if they apply to him without obtaining 
redress, but I do not imagine that their resentments go any further. 

3509. If the person against whom his resentment is excited is the imme- 
diate agent and representative of the government, will not his re.sentment 
be transferred to the government in a greater degree than when there is the 
intervention of the zemindar and the telisildar? — I should. think not ; if it 
extends beyond the immediate instrument in any case, so that they trace the 
exaction to its source, I think they must be able to do so as well where the 
middle-man is the agent as where it is the telisildar, and tliat they consider 
the middle-man as much an agent of government as the telisildar. 

3510. Under the ryotwar system, if the ryot is divested of his land from 
default, is it notin his power to return to the possession of it at any subse- 
quent period ? — That claim is maintained by a class of persons under the 
Madras presidency, who are called meerasadars ; even should they have 
abandoned their fields, as they do when an assessment is demanded which 
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they think beyond what they can pajr, and on other occasions, at any period 
when they return, they claim the unlimited right of re-occupancy. 

3511. Is that common to the ryotwar system in all parts of the country ? 

I should say, from my present recollection, that this claim is peculiar to 

the meerasadars. 

3512. Is it a claim allowed by our government ? — It has in some degree 
been limited by our government. It was found, where the lands of the 
meerasadars were abandoned in this manner, that there was no possibility of 
having them occupied without great disadvantage ; because the interme- 
mediate occupant was wholly uncertain with regard to the period of his 
occupancy, if he was liable to be dimissed by the meerasadar whenever be 
returned, and accordingly government have assumed the power of assigning 
by pottah these lands of the meerasadars to intermediate tenants, for a 
period of years ; audit has been under consideration, though I do not re- 
collect whether or not the suggestion has become law, to name a period 
beyond which the claim of the meerasadars should not be sustained. 

3513. Wherein does the situation of the meerasadar in Madras differ 
from the khoodkhast ryot in Bengal ?— According to my conception of the 
matter, the right of the khoodkhast ryot, and that of the meerasadar, are 
not essentially different. The difference consists, I think, in certain pecu- 
liarities. Over a great part of the Madras territory where those meerasy 
rights are claimed, the rights of the khoodkhast ryots generally have become 
extinct. The greater portion of the inhabitants of the villages do not claim 
the hereditary right j the meerasadars are the only parties that continue to 
claim that right, but they commonly claim something more. There are 
certain fees, dues and other privileges in the villages to which in general 
they advance claims ; and they appear to me in those cases to be the de- 
scendants of the principal families who had borne office in the villages, and 
to whom, in that capacity, those dues belonpd. Those two circumstances 
taken together, the hereditary occupancy of the khoodkhast ryots, and the 
claim to certain dues and distinctions in the village, which also had been 
enjoyed hereditarily, appear to me to account for the whole of the meerasy 
rights. 

3514!. Do you conceive that meerasy rights, or something verj^ like them, 
existed throughout India till disturbed by the various modes of settlement 
which have been made ?— The khoodkhast ryots I consider to have been 
universal in India, and the land to have been held by thein, with few 6xcep- 
tions • I also conceive that the principal offices in the villages were here- 
ditary in certain families, to whom belong advantages similar to those now 
.clairned by the meerasadars at Madras j that is, certain dues and privileges 
beyond the perpetual occupancy. 

3515. In answer to question 3327, you mentioned, as an objection that 
had been made to the putcut system, that it did not provide for the case of 
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a ryot obliged to discontinue any part of his cultivation in one year through 
accidental misfortunes. Then, in answer to question 3331, you mention's 
suggestion for getting over one difficulty of the putcut system ; but your 
answer still leaves it to be inferred that all land is to be assessed according 
to its fertility, whether actually cultivated or not. Has any mode been 
suggested for obviating the objection which has been referred to? — The 
difficulty which the question refers to, as I understand it, is the difficulty 
which, from his poverty, and from the great fluctuation of the seasons, the 
ryot feels in paying a fixed rent for any number of years in succession, it 
being often impossible for him to cultivate nearly as much in one year as he 
may have done in another year ; and if the rent is charged upon him for the 
whole of a certain holding in a year, in which it may be impossible for him 
to cultivate more than orie-half of it, it cannot be paid. That seems to 
imply the necessity of taking account of the particular land cultivated in 
each year ; that difficulty stiU remains, and it is not to be got over. 

3516. Does it appear that in Coimbatoor that has been greatly felt, seeing 
that the revenue has been increasing.* — There is no complaint of that evil in 
Coimbatoor, as far as I am aware , the objection has been started by collec* 
tors in other places. 

3517. You mentioned the average size of a Ilengal collectorate ; what is 
the average size of a collectorate under the ryotwar system ? — If that means 
either the territorial extent or amount of population, I cannot give an imme- 
diate answer. It has been considered that a collection to the amount of 
twelve lacs of rupees for one collector should be considered as a species of 
standard. 

3518. Does that apply equally to the ryotwar and the permanent settle- 
ment ? — The same rule does not apply to settlements in detail, and to the 
permanent settlement. Under the last, the collector is a sort of receiver- 
general, and can manage a much greater extent of country. 

3519. Then, in fact, a much greater number of European servants are 
required under the ryotwar system ? — A much greater number. 

3520. Does not the administration of the ryotwar system re(juire a great 
share of intelligence and temper, and discretion on the part of the col- 
lector ? — Those are most valuable qualities under all systems, and where 
there is a want either of discretion or intelligence, and perhaps still more a 
want of vigilance, the business is sure to be ill-performed, peculiarly so 

. under the ryotwar, because under that system a great deal must always 
depend upon the qualities of the superintendence. 

3521. Do you conceive that the service furnishes a sufficient supply of 
competent persons for the ryotwar management ? — I believe that in general 
tile ryotwar collectors have more to do than they can do well. But the only 
obstacle to the augmentation of their number, is the expense. 

3522. You have mentioned that in the ryotwar settlement the collector 
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— tKat the potail should be extensively employed in the administration of that 

J, Mill, Esq. gygtgm p xhc potail had various duties ascribed to him : latterly iindfer Sir 

Thomas Munro’s system, he was made a species of magistrate and judge in 
the village, but he was not employed in the collections, 

3523. Have you any means of procuring information for the Committee 
as to the proportion which the collections in the ryotwar districts, in which 
there is a permanent maximum, have borne to that permanent maximum . 

I think such an account may be made out. 

3524. Under the village settlement, supposing one ryot to fail, are the 
other ryots liable to make good the deficiency ?— Not at all. 

3525 Is not that the case in many of those village settlements ?---Not 
now. At first the people of the village were made responsible for the detault 
of particular individuals among them, to a certain extent ; to the extent, 1 
think, of ten per cent, j but that practice has been abolished, prolubited, and 
declared illegal. ... 

3526. What was the settlement in Cuttack, before Mr. Wilkinson settled 
it r — A zemindary permanent settlement. 

3527. Of what class of persons, generally, were the mootahdars established 
in the Madras territory, at the first introduction of the permanent sett e- 
nient ? — I am not informed particularly as to the class of persons. 1 intei 
generally from all I know, that they were parties connected with the districts, 
and they must, to a certain extent, have been persons either of substance or 

of credit. . , , • 

3528. Do you apprehend that they were, any of them, cultivating ryots 

—Not cultivating ryots ; because, in general, a sum was paid for the moo- 
tah : they were put up to sale. 

35^9 On what authority or evidence do you say that the dacoity did not 
prevail before the permanent settlement, as it lias prevailed since?— It was 
understood, when it broke out in Bengal a good many years ago, to have 
broken out in a degree that was never known before} so it was repoited. 

3530. Do you conceive that the inconvenience ascribed to the ryotwar 
system, from the corruption of the native servants, has had an extensi\e 
effect upon the collections?— The answer to that question can only be con- 
lectural ; there is no precise data from wliich an opinion can be foimed. 1 
have no doubt that the effect of the corruption of the native servants has 
been very considerable ; in some instances it has been found to have gone to 
a great extent. The case of Coimbatoor is one of the most remarkable, but 
occurred antecedently to the introduction of the ryotwar system in that 
district. 

3531. Is it not probable that the ryots, under the permanent settlement, 
suffer all the inconvenience, if not much more than that which we see in ^ 
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worst cases under the rvotwar system, but that from the nature of our con. 
nection with them we do not perceive it ?— -Yes, that is my opinion. I think 
there is evidence to prove that under the zemindary system every thing is 
taken from the ryot that can be taken from him. The great present diHera 
ence between the two cases, in my opinion is, that under the zemindary 
system the condition of the ryot is hopeless and remediless while the system 
lasts ; on the other hand, I infer very strongly that under the ryotwar system 
the remedy is by no means impracticable. 

S53S. Are you aware whether the condition of Guzzerat, of which you 
have spoken, is essentially different from that of the other provinces in the 
western parts of India, as being a richer and more agricultural country ? — A 
great portion of Guzzerat is fertile, and in those districts that have been 
regularly and minutely surveyed, I have no doubt that the revenue is col- 
lected with more certainty, and the capabilities of the soil better ascertained 
than in any other. 

3333. Have you, from any reports you have seen, ascertained the con- 
• dition of the principal inhabitants and owners of the cultivating class of that 
country with respect to their houses and their comforts, and their property 
generally ? — I have no minute evidence to that effect. From the general 
import of the evidence afforded respecting that country, it may perhaps be 
inferred that the condition of the people there is less distressed than in most 
other places in India. 

3534. Are you aware that the late Mr. Duncan, as well as Mr. Elphin. 
stone who succeeded him, in settling it paid a most minute attention to pre- 
serve, in every fiscal arrangement, the usages and habits, as far as he could, 
of the cultivators and inhabitants of that country ? — That was always a great 
object with Mr. Duncan. 

3535. And have not his successors maintained the same species of adminis- 
tration towards it? — Yes. 

3536. You have stated that there was a correct survey, accompanied with 
reports, furnishing a most detailed account, both of the extent of country, 
the nature of the soil, the amount of revenues collected, as also statistical 
accounts ; are you aware that that was a survey conducted by military 
officers, and separate from the collection of revenue? — Yes. 

3537. Are you aware of the circumstance of that survey having been 
altered three years ago, and of its being now conducted upon the .same prin- 
ciples by natives of India, under the immediate orders of the collector, for 
the purpose of aiding him in the fiscal administration of the country? — Yes, 
and that it is now carried on with a great diminution of expense. We have not 
as yet received evidence in this country, particularly as to the operation of it 
in this new form, but I have no reason to believe that it is not going on j)er. 
fectly well, and certainly with a great diminution of expense. 

3538. Speaking of the Deccan and other parts of that country, you are 

aware 
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aware that that country has been, during very nearly a century, a theatre of 
war and that all accounts and settlements connected with the villages in that 
tract of country, had been almost entirely destroyed when it came into 
our possession ?— Certainly ; it was for the period mentioned subject to 
the inroads and ravages of lawless and undisciplined armies of various 
descriptions. 

3539 . Are you aware that a revenue survey assessment, distinct fiom a 
geographical survey, is now in progress in that country? Yes. 

3540 Are you aware that both in Guzzerat and the Deccan the greatest 
pains have been taken, and that the completest records are placed in possession 
of government, and the authorities at home, describing every tenure by 
which land is held, either in proprietary right, or in claims by village officers, 
or in occupancy by the ryots ?— Great pains have been employed to obtain 
information as to all those points. 

‘ 3541. Are you aware that in the revenue assessment now going on, the 
utmost attention has been paid to re-establish in the country of the Deccan 
all ri'^hts of village officers and others ; and that the utmost attention has been • 
paid to their hereditary rights, and that a settlement of them is in complete 
nrof^ress ? — Yes, there is very satisfactory evidence that such have been the 
instructions of government to the officers employed in those districts, and 
from their report there is also evidence that those instructions have been very 
carefully attended to. 

3542. Do not you conceive that under all the disadvantages of making a 
survey so minute as the revenue assessment survey, it is the nearest approxi- 
matiou to the truth to which the government can come, both in relation to 
its own rights, and the rights of the inhabitants and cultivators of the sod?— 
When a survey of that de.scription can be made with accuracy, there is no 
doubt that it is a most important record ; but the difficulties in the way of 
getting it with ail accuracy that may be in all cases depended upon, are very 
great. My notion is, that a good deal will be wanting in the possibility of 
the requisite accuracy in the first instance, such accuracy as to be depended 
upon for the proof of rights; I should imagine that in most cases, notwith- 
standing this record, although it would afford important assistance, yet a 
careful and vigilant judge, who had a cause to try involving the question of 
right?, would think it necessary to have recourse to ulterior evulence. 

3543 . The question refers not to the judge, but to the collector in regu- 
lating his collections. Is it not the nearest approximation that can be made 
to the actual contents of the land and its production, and to judge of the 
revenues that may be collected?—! have not the least doubt that it is a mode 
of obtaining the most perfect knowledge, and that no other mode besides a 
oareful inspection can be effectual to that end. 

3544 When that assessment is made, and a register of the fields, and of 
the maximum that can be levied, is left in the village according to the rules, 
and another in the collector's office, do not you consider that those records 
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furnish the best check that can be instituted afjainst the frauds of interme- 
diate agency ? — They are, so far as correct, invaluable checks. 

3^43. Do not you consider that native servants employed in the revenue 
|ine who are placed in higher situations than formerly was the usage, receiv- 
ing better allowances, and being treated with more respectability, may be- 
come under an assessment of this kind subordinate instruments, that will in 
a great degree diminish the want of European agency ?— I have no doubt, 
that under a liberal treatment, and under a vigilant superintendence, and 
with the progress of education, the qualities of the native agency will im- 
prove, and after a time will Improve rapidly, and undoubtedly as the natives 
become fit for trust and employment, the amount of European agency may 
be diminished. 

3546. Should not you make a considerable difference with respect to the 
measures necessary to betaken in a revenue survey, between those countries,, 
where from their having enjoyed a complete peace, their village records are* 
in such condition that they can be referred to and verified and examined ; and 
a country such as the Deccan, where those documents have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed ? — -I conceive that a correct assessment of the land, and a 
satisfactory collection of the revenue, is a much more difficult thing, in 
countries in those unfortunate circumstances, than it is in other situations. It 
is much more di(fic(dt to ascertain what a village can pay, in such circum- 
stances, because the land has been rather half cultivated, than entirely culti- 
vated. The capabilities of the ryots, from their extreme poverty, maybe 
also considered as greatly reduced; but the degree to which they are 
reduced, and the degree to which they may be able to turn to advantage the 
qualities of the soil, must always be a matter of great uncertainty till expe- 
rience has been gained. 

3547 . Do you not consiiler it of very great importance, in the present situa- 
tion of India, to introduce a class of inhabitants and cultivators, who shall 
be in the possession of property sufficient to enable them to cultivate 
sugar, indigo, silk, and other things besides grain? — There can be no doubt, 
that it is of importance to have in India, as well as in any other country, 
persons in circumstances to raise any produce for which there may be a pro- 
fitable demand. 

3548. Uo not you consider that in the interior provinces of India it is of 
great consecpience, that every possible encouragement should be given to 

cultivators in those provinces to become improvers of the soil: They 

should be encouraged undoubtedly, so far as the removal of every obstruction 
goes. 

3549. Are you aware that in the revenue assessment instituted in the 
Deccan, it is part of this plan that the potail, or head of the village, should 
in fact be employed in the fiscal administration, as a person that was to be 
accountable to a certain extent for the revenue collected upon the land* 
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of his village ? — Yes ; I conceive that to be the system generally in the 
Deccan. 

35.50. Are there any point.s in which you conceive that the revenue 
system of India can be improved by any legislation in this country? — lam 
not aware that legislation in tliis country can do much. I should find it 
exceedingly dilticnlt to frame a law adapted to the case, if I was called upon 
to do so. 

3551. Should not you conceive, that if any material improvement is to be 
made in that system, it must be made by the local governments of India ?• — I 
think entirely so ; not, imdonbtedly, excluding suggestions from this 
country ; but I think that the whole of the details of legislation must be left 
to the autlioritios on the spot. 

3552. Do yon think that it is possible for Parliament to interfere in any 
way in the internal system of the collection of the revenue in India? — I think 

’they will do so with great hazard. 

3553. Have yon ever considered whether it would be a great advantage to 
India, to substitute other sources of revenue for the land revenue, which is 
established in that country ? — Quite the contrary ; my opinion is, as I have 
already stated, that a system of land revenue, where means are taken to 
confine the collection to rent, and where it is not allowed to exceed the 
limits of a reasonable rent, is one of the most favourable circumstances in the 
condition of any country ; because, so far as the wants of the state can be 
supplied from that source, such a country is untaxed. 

.3554. Is it your opinion that the revenue system might be so improved as 
to render the present system of taxation the best that could be devised for 
that country ? — Tliat is my opinion. 

35.55. ('an yon point out, shortly, the means by which ) on think the 
system miglit be brought to that coiulition ?— 1 he means, as was implied in 
a previous answer, must be left, in a great degree, to the intelligence of the 
local authorities. If we are agreed upon the f undamental principle, that it 
is the obtaining of a fair rent, the grand endeavour obviously is, to limit 
the collections to this rent. Now, the doing this is unquestionably a matter 
of extraordinary dilficulty. The difficulty of it must never be overlooked. 
We have none but very imperfect instruments to employ ; with a total ab- 
sence of a moral feeling in the country to aid us, it is not shameful to be 
dishonest in a public trust ; no discredit attaches to a man in such a situation 
for robbing either his fellow-subjects or the government ; and if he does 
not avail himself of his advantages to make himself rich by any means, he is 
rather reckoned to have behaved unskilfully than to have behaved honour- 
ably. When we consider, in addition to these circumstance.s, how imperfectly 
any one European, with an imperfect knowledge of the natives, their lan- 
guage and circumstances, and with the large extent of country to attend 
can watch over the numerous individuals that he employs, it will be easily 
understood that the difficulty is exceedingly great of limiting the exaction 

upon 
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upon the ryot to the rent ; but means, I have no doubt, will be discovered by 1 1 Au^. 1831. 

vigilance and care, and by improvement of the judicial business generally, — - 

the great instrument of protection in the long-run, aided by those improve- 

ments in the education and intellects of the people, which will take place 

gradually, and which have been taking place ; 1 have no doul)t that means 

wdll be found of limiting the demand upon the ryot to a moilerate rent, and 

then I conceive that the prosperity of that country will be as iully secured as 

it can be. 

3556. Do you then resolve the whole question of the revenue system in 
India, into the moral condition of the natives? — That is one of the causes 
of the (liHiculty of limiting the demand to an adequate rent ; but another 
great difficulty undoubtedly is found in estimating, correctly, the capabilities 
of the land, what in each instance the rent is. The best mode of approxi- 
mating to correctness, will probably be an attentive observation of the eflect 
of any particular amount collected ; whether the payment is made with . 
difficulty or with ease ; to watch carefully till evidence is ol)tained, that what 
is exacted of the ryot is only a moderate exaction, it is well known how 
difficult it is fora proprietor in 1 ngland, and uith the aid of the most expe- 
rienced people, to ascertain correctly the capabiliti(\s of* his various farms. 

Where so nuich more is to be done, and the instruments so much more im- 
perfect, the difficulties and uncertainties must be greatly multiplied. 

3557 . fwo main difficulties which you seem to consider as impediments 
to the improvement of the revenue system in Imlia, are, first, the want of 
suflicieiit means of agency, and in the next jilace the difficulty of* adminis- 
tering justice ; would not the former of those difliculties bec»’eatly remetlied, 
il the natives could be raised to such a moral condition that they could be 
extensively employed; and with regard to the administration of justice, 
would not that be greatly facilitated, if they not only could be more exten- 
sively employed in its administration, but if they were more trustworthy 
with regard to giving evidence, and so on? — 'fhere is no iloubt that a great 
portion of the difficulties wliicli now obstruct the salisfac iory collection of 
the land revenue arises from the moral condition of* the natives. 

3558. Is not one inference from this view, that, whatever change may 
take place for the improvement of the revenue system in India, must be a 
gradual change, and cannot be effected by any specific Act of’ Legislation ? 

— Various things might be enacted that would aid the process, but with that 
limitation I should answer the question in the affirmative. 

3559 . In the opinion you have given respecting the moral character of 
tb.e natives, do you refer to the former porioil of our ride, when the classes 
of persons employed were different from those at present cmjiloyed, and when 
our own knowledge was less, or to more recent limes, since the natives have 
been brought forward in the judicial and fiscal lines into higher situations, 
and have been more confided in by (iovernment ? — I should not make any 
very great distinction between the two periods. Although I have no doubt 

3 U ^ that 
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that a commencement of improvement in the moral condition of the natives 
has been made, I conceive that all improvements of that sort are slow, and 
must be very slow under the unfavourable circumstances in which the 
natives of India remain after being placed for many generations under the 
demoralizing influence of a bad government, under which they found their 
protection against oppression in nothing but cunning and fraud. 

3560 . Do not you conceive, with reference to your general conclusion as to 
the character of the natives of India, that falsehood and a want of moral sense 
are the arms that persons subject to a despotic and tyrannical government em- 
ploy for their own protection, and that in countries where tl>ey have seen a 
different rule established a great proportion of them have returned to a better 
condition in point of their moral feelings? — I have not tlie slightest doubt 
that the operation of our government has had a very salutary influence in 
that respect, ami that it will go on gradually, rendering its good effects 
more and more visible ; but I do not imagine that such progress has yet 
been made as to render it safe to trust the inferior people that we employ, 
or to relax the most vigilant superintendence. 

3561. Are you aware that for the period of seven years past the native 
commissioners have had the decision of civil suits in the Deccan and 
Southern Mahraita countries to an amount of 5,000 rupees, and that they 
have acquitted themselves of that judicial trust to the great satisfaction of 
the Government r — Moonsiffs, with similar powers and similar jurisdictions, 
have been established under the other presidencies ; and that they have 
rendered useful service I have no doubt, but in Bengal and also in .Madras 
there is evidence of no small amount of corruption, and I should imagine 
that the corruption is not less in the Deccan. 

3562 . Are you aware that the government of Bombay, acting upon the 
testimony they have received of the faithful and honest manner in which 
those duties have been fulfilled nearly two years ago, gave the original trial 
of all civil suits to them, and that for eighteen months they have given ge- 
neral satisfaction, having had their pay raised and the way to honour opened 
to them ?— I have no doubt that their conduct has been improved, and the 
facts with respect to the powers that have been entrusted to them, are such 
as are referred to in the que.stion. 

3503. Are you aware that the native sub-collectors of provinces have not 
only with increased pay and respectability been employed in the collection of 
revenue, but have had police duties and magisterial duties to a very con- 
siderable extent trusted to them ? — ^They have. 

3504<. Have you heard that they have or have not proved worthy of that 
trust according to the records of government? — The evidence, since they 
have been employed in the Deccan, is not very decisive. I recollect no com- 
plaints on the records of government respecting them in Guzzerat or the 
Deccan, but there have been heavy complaints respecting functionaries of 
the same description in the other presidencies. 


3565. You 
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8^65. You expressed an opinion that the present system of revenue in 
India was as advantageous as any system that could be devised. Do you 
apply that generally to tlie revenue, or only to the land revenue? — I apply 
it to the land revenue, and in a limited sense. I stated that my conception 
was that the collection of land revenue in India hitherto has never been 
Limited in the degree which it appears to me necessary to limit it, in order 
to render it a salutary and good revenue system. If it were limited to the 
rent merely, and the collection were not carried beyond the limits of a mo- 
derate rent ; if that could be obtained, and I am not aware of any impos- 
sibility of attaining it, then I should say that the revenue system in India is 
the best in the world. 

3566. Then the favourable opinion you express of the revenue system of 
India is to be considered as merely applicable to the land revenue ? — Yes, 
when that perfection is attained whicli, if vigilantly pursued, I have no 
doubt is attainable. As soon as that point is attained, when the expenses of 
government are so confined, and the rent of the country is so augmented 
with the increase of population, that the revenue derived from the rent of 
land will be adequate to all the exigencies of government, all other taxes 
without exception may then be abolished, and Imlia will be a country alto- 
gether untaxed. 

3567. Then you do not apply the high estiuiatiou in which you hold tl)e 
levenue system of India to the sayer duties, aiul the revenues derived from 
opium, salt, &c. ? — Certainly not. 

3.568. Would not such improvement as tliat which you suggest in the 
levying the land revenue in India, namely, limiting it to a moderate rent, be 
necessarily followed by a large immediate reduction in the revenues of the 
state ? — It is difficult to say at the present moment to what degree the col- 
lections exceed the rent upon the whole. I should not imagine, although it 
be to an extent to be considerably opprc.ssive to a poor people, that the real 
amount beyond the rent is very considerable ; but even if it were consider- 
able, it is quite certain that the rent of land must increase along with the 
increase of population and extension of culture; and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that a rent may be easily dciivable from the land, after a laj)se of 
years, much greater than that which is oppressive at present, 

3569. The question did not apply to the prospective recovery of the 
amount of revenue, but as to the immediate effect of limiting it upon the 
principle you have described ; must there not be an interval in which the 
revenues of the stale would be deficient ? — It is likely that it would make a 
considerable deficiency if the assessment were at |)re$ent brought down to 
the degree which I should think advisable; but tliat I think should in no 
instance hinder the reduction wherever it can be ascertained that morels 
taken than a moderate rent, because that is all which can be taken without per- 
manently keeping down the country, without arresting improvement ; and 
therefore if it is ascertained that there will be a considerable reduction of the 
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II Aug. 1831 . revenue in consequence of so limiting the assessment of the land, every exer- 
- — tion ought to be made to bring dawn the expenses of the state, so as to enable .. 
. 7 . MiU, Esq. jQ jjg effected. 

8570 . In what manner would you fix the^ent? — I would fix it in no other 
way than by ascertaining as accurately as pvblble what is the rent that such 
a portion of land could afford ; that must be ascertained in India in the same 
manner as it is ascertained every where else. 

3571. Is it not however a fact, that at the present moment the charges 
upon India considerably exceed the revenue?— The charges upon India do 
exceed the revenue. 

3572. And that the estim.ate for the year 1834 , which has been laid befoie 
the Committee, shows an excess of charge over the revenue of £ 800 , 000 ? 
That may be the case. 

3573 Under these circumstances, do you think it very likely that the 
government will be able to resoit to that system, implying a considerable 
reduction of revenue, which would place the ryots in the condition that 
your answers have supposed ?— 1 should say that every exertion ought to be 
made to enable them to do so ; I think it would be an impolitic thing to order 
It to be done immediately, but I have no doubt that every exertion ought to 
be made to bring affairs to that condition. 

3574. As a very considerable time has elapsed since our possession of the^ 
greater part of India, has any progress been made in the accomplishment ot 
that object?— I should say great progress, because in cases without number a 
diminution of the assessment has taken place •, and it has been ordered, that 
in all cases where any symptoms ot over-assessment appear, a reduction 
should promptly take place, and that the limit should be to allow a full remu- 
neration to the cultivator for his labour and the use ot his capital. 

3575 Do you consider that principle to be really established in any part 
of India ?— With regard to any province, or perhaps any considerable district, 
taken fjjcncrallj'j I should not vcnluic to say so. ^ 

3576. Where the rent assessed is so excessive that it cannot be realized, 

this diminution, of course, cannot be stated as a loss to the revenue , 

the contrary -, wherever it exceeds the proper amount it is unitormly lolloweu 
by a diminution of the receipts of subsequent years ; and a pressure upon 
the ryots for a single year has very frequently been found to occasion a 
diminution of cultivation for a number of subsequent years, so that govern- 
ment, even with the narrowest view of its own interest, must be anxious to 
avoid over-assessment. f 

3577. Is not the extension of the cultivation of the ^oil an obvious mode 
of increasing the land revenue? — Doubtless. 

3578 . Is there not a large portion of land not cultiv.ited at present, both 
in Bengal and elsewhere, which is capable of being applied to the purposes 
of cultivation ?— A large proportion.,- 

3579. You 
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3579* You have stated, that in the instances in which the cultivation has 
beea so extended, it has been done by the ryots themselves, rather than 
tiirough the Interference of a zemindar ? — Yes, 

3580. Would it not be a great object to give greater encouragement to the 
ryots in so extending the cultiviilton to those lands ? — No doubt. 

3581. Would not the means of that encouragement be found in extending 
and making more universal the system of granting pottahs of tlic land - 
The difficulty with regard to pottahs is that which I have mentioned ; the 
fluctuation of the seasons and the fluctuation in the circumstances of those 
impoverished people. These fluctuations render any amount fixed for a 
number of years, exceedingly uncertain of collection. The untoward cir- 
cumstance of the improvidence of the natives, who seldom husband the 
resources of a favourable year to supply the deficiency of an unfavourable 
one, renders the difficulty greater. If a rent proportionetl to a medium 
year, and a moderate rent, is settled, the effect will be that you will receive 
no more than this medium rent in a prosperous year, and you cannot receive 
so much in unprosperous years ; so that something considerably less than the 
moderate medium rent is thereby ensured to the government, without an 
increase of wealth to the cultivator. 

3582. Would not a f urther means of encouraging the ryots to extend cul- 
tivation to land at present uncultivated, be found in giving facilities beyond 
the three years’ exemption of rent on waste land, which is now the practice? 
—A difficulty, in regard to this, is the want of capital. In a great part of 
India, even the cultivated part, the ryots are too poor to cultivate their pre- 
sent lands, and the practice exists ot‘ aiding them with capital ; this is so 
common as to have a name : it is called tuccavee. This granting of tuccavee, 
however, requires careful superintendence to prevent it fiotn being a source 
of abuse ; there is difficulty iu recovering it, and it is liable to fraud in the 
distribution. If tuccavee could be correctly advanced, the most effectual 
means of encourirging cultivation of the waste would be, I think, to advance 
tuccavee liberally to the ryots who engaged in it. 

3583. That object, it is presumed, could only be effected on those estates 
which are in the hands of government ? — Only on those, because if effected 
in other cases it would be for the benefit of the zemindars, not of govern- 
ment. 

3584. Do you conceive that it woidd be a great object, in a public point of 
view, that the government should come into the market, on all occasions on 
which the estates of the zemindars were brought to sale ? — I think it ought 
to be |eft very much to the sagacity of the officers upon the spot, to deter- 
mine in what instances it can be done with any reasonable advantage, and 
when not. There is no doubt that the appearance of government in the 
market would have a tendency to raise the price, and produce in consequence 
an over-payment. 
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li Aug. 18S1. 358^. Are the zemindars in the habit of raising money by loan» iii the 

—— , way of mortgage? — They raise money by way of loan; to what degree it 
J. Mill, J'.sq. considered mortgage, I do not feel myself competent to speak. • 

d^8(i. Do they raise it upon mortgage bearing interest, and so that the 
creditor can come in and take possession by means of foreclosure ? — Mort- 
gage, 1 imagine, among the zemindars is by no means a common thing. The 
interest of money is exceedingly high to the zemindars ; at tiiis time, when 
money is borrowed by government at four per cent., it is reported that 
twenty-four per cent, and even thirty per cent., is a common rate paid by the 
zemindars in Bengal. 

3587. Upon what security does the zemindar raise money ?— Upon his 
personal security and his property, which is sold for debts to his private 
creditors, as well as to government. A zemindary will be sold in the execu- 
tion of a decree, as well as for arrears to government. 

3588. Can you state the annual amount of tuccavee under the presidency 
of Bengal, distinguishing the amount in the provinces of Bengal from those 
of Benares and the upper districts ; and can you also state the amount 
advanced under Madras and under Bombay, stating if there are any portions 
under each of them to which tuccavee is not advanced ? — ^The government 
advances no tuccavee in any of the permanently settled districts, because 
there it would be advancing to the tenants of the zemindars. It is very pos- 
sible, that the zemindars advance, but of that the government does not take 
any account. Tuccavee is advanced in the other provinces, but we cannot 
afford a full account of it. I directed yesterday, at the India House, an 
account of tuccavee to be made out for a number of years, as one of the 
best sources I could have recourse to, to estimate the progress of the circum- 
stances of the ryots, whether they were advancing or not ; because if |Jie 
amount of the tuccavee advanced appeared to be lessened, I should Have 
inferred that the circumstances of the ryots were improving; but only 
Madras I find that the account could be made out. I have a statement 
the advances of tuccavee in the Madras district front 1820 to 1827.^^^? 
affords no favourable inference in regard to the circumstances of the.^ 

The increase of the advances may iiideeil be accounted for in two-^ 
without supposing that tliere is a real deterioration of the circumstance^ 
ryots. It may have been granted in consequence of extended cultivati^p'^ 
it is certain that there has been more demand in the last few years, on a| 
of the unusual badness of the seasons. In 1820 the amount of tuccavee ' 
the Madras presidency was nearly eleven lacs ; in 1821 it was somewhat'^ 
than ten lacs ; in the year after it was -eight lacs 75,000 ; in the next year it 
rose to eleven lac8 7S»t>00» the next year it was ten lacs and a little more; 
the next year ten and a half lacs; and in the next year, 1827, it was twelve 
lacs 36,000. 

3589. Are the Committee to understand that that money is advanced t6 
the ryots out, of the revenue collected, to enable them to carry on their cml- 

* *. tivation? 
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tivation ?— It is advanced from the collector's treasury, at the period when 11 Aug. 1831 
cultivation commences, to such ryots as can afibrd reasonable security for the ' - 

repayment of it. J. Mitt, F.sq. 

3590. What rate of interest is charged to the ryots in Madras for the use 
of money thus advanced ? — I think twelve per cent. 

3591. Will the accounts you have directed to be made out, show how far 
the monies advanced in tuccavee have been recovered, with all the interest, 
at twelve per cent., which are the terms upon which that has been advanced ? 

—-Yes, the degree in which it has been recovered may, I imagine, be ascer- 
tained from the accounts. 

3592. Would those accounts state the number of applications, or can you 
state whether all the applications for such advances are granted according to 

the demands of the ryots, or whether any rule of limitation is laid down ? 

The account will not exhibit the number of applications, nor can I speak to 
them in any other way than by inference; compliance with the application 
is a matter for the discretion of the collector. 

3593. Would not the number of demands for assistance be a better index 

of the state of the district, than the actual amount that may be ailvanced ? 

I am not sure of that, because the demands are very capricious, and I should 
trust more, I think, to the amount advanced than to the applications. 

3594. Do not you know that in point of fact the demands depend upon 
the state of the preceding year's crops, and the situation in which the ryots 
are left? — The a!)ility of the ryot depends undoubtedly upon the slate of the 
previous crops, and upon all the circumstances that effect the gains of the 
year ; but his demand for tuccavee does not depend upon those circum- 
stances exclusively, it also turns to a considerable degree upon his anticipa- 
tion. of the advantage he can make by it. 

3595. Is not the necessity ol' those advances a sure index of the poverty 

of the rural population to carry on the cidtivation of the country? I consi- 

der that such advances are only needed in countries where the agricultural 
population is poor, where there is a great defect of capital for the business 
ofctillivation. 

_3^. Comparing the state of the population in the provinces of Bengal, 
wit^ their condition in the other districts ; are you prepared to state that the 
:®*'^^Mpt*t3nces of the ryots in Bengal are so much superior with regard to 
«|^pil to those of the Upper Provinces, as not to require the same indul- 
gence and assistance in advances?— In regard to what they do receive, we 
have no means of ascertaining that because the zemindars advance d to 
them ; but I have no reason to believe that the ryots generally in Bengal, 
are not in as wretched a condition as anywhere else in India. 

3597* Are you able to state from any documents you have had recourse 
to, whether the same proportion of tuccavee is advanced by the zemindars 
in the settled districts, as what is advanced by the government in the upper 
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districts?— As far as the Lower Provinces are concerned, I am not able to 
state anything in regard to the tuccavee. It is very probable that gentlemen 
who hav’e been collectors in the Lower Provinces, may be able to give some 
information in regatd to what is done by the zemindars ; there is no reason 
for its appearing upon the records, which are my only source of information. 

3598. Js not tuccavec advanced very often for making wells, and for 
general improvements in cultivation, as well as for waste lands r- It is ad- 
vanced generally for all the purposes of the parties who apply for it, whether 

they are individual ryots or villagers. 

3599. Is it not advanced for general improvements in the cultivation, if 

the ryot can give sufficient security ' — It includes all exigencies of the ryot, 
and is advanced generally, not with a view to improvement, but to carry on 
the customary cultivation. , 

3600. In every tuccavee advance, do not the stipulations require the re- 
payment by instalments at the same time that the revenue is and it so, 
would it not be impossible to apply it to improvements of wells if the repay- 
ment is understood to be derived from the produce of the crops ?— When 
the advance is made on account of wells, a particular bargain is struck, re- 
payment is made by distant instalments; commonly, however, when the 
ryots apply for tuccavee on account of wells, which they are otherwise 
unable to make, the well is made wholly at the expense of government, and 
paid for by an increase of rent. 


Mortis, 16° die yhigusli, 1831. 


1() Aug. 1831. 


Thk two following Petitions, presented to the House on the 28th June 
and the ‘iOth of July 1831, and referred to this Committee, were read. 


Petition Iron. 'fuE huniblo Petition ot Hnt.sh subjects in Cbin.i, sh‘- ^ m f of tf^e S Lh’ 

China. liavinc long stibinitterl in silence to tl.e absolute ami couupt lule ot the '^I'lnc i 

I'ovemniem, consider it a duty alike owing to tbeir country ami to themselves to 
brimr tbeir grievances to tbe notice of tbe House at this important crisis, wbeii tbe 
regidation of Britisb intercourse with Cbiiia engages tbe attention of tbe Leg^ al uro, 
!n comet ueu^ of tlie approaebing teriniiialioii of tbe East-Ind.a Company s Cbarter. 
While Bi itisb intercourse witb every otlicr considerable state in t ie world is legu- 
lated by intcriiational treaties, that with tlie Chinese empire is abandoned to the aibi- 
trarv control of tbe local authorities of Canton, a venal and corrupt class of persons, 
wK liav iiig purchased tbeir a,.pointments, study on y the means ot amassinyveal b 
by extortioi? and injustice, equally unrcstraiiicd by tbeir own, and unopposed by the 
^ whfi'^p tiiihiects they oppress: tor the tiltuinruent ot this eiul^ st ere 

burthens are imposed upon commerce, unsanctioned by, and frequently in defiance 
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of, conimands from the imperial government at Peking, to which the most unfounded 
reports are made of occurrences in that remote province, while no means of counter- 
action, by opposing statements, are in any way alforded to the Petitioners. From the 
earliest periods of British subjects resorting to that empire, trade has been the sole 
obj^t, a desire to promote which, and sometimes, it must be admitted, a nervous 
anxiety for its preservation, have sui»jecte<l foreigners to privations and treatment to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any part of the world. China was too 
remote from England, and the commerce was too limited, to render it in former years 
a subject of much national interest, but during the whole of the eighteenth, and still 
more during the present century, it has been gradually itfereusing, in defiance of 
Chinese restrictions, until it has reached a point of such imporf^ai^ anagnitude, as the 
Petitioners feel satisfied will raise the anxiety of the House to jdaCe it, if it be pos- 
sible, upon a permanent and honourable basis. 'The Petitioiiers^eatertain ^^rm belief 
that much may be obtained from the fears, hut that nothing will ever he eonceded. by 
the good-will of the Chinese government ; in confirination Of this opinion, the atten- 
Uon of the House need only be intreated to the total failure of hoffi the T^mbassies to 
the Court of Peking in every respect, except tiu' high priiicij>le which was maintained 
in the refusal to acquiesce in humiliating and degrading re<|uisitions, which, the 
Petitioners are convinced, produced a moral efieet Of the most beneficial tendency 
upon the minds of the Chinese. That these ICmhassies were undertaken witli a view 
to the improvement of the condition of Hritish subjects in Cblna. tlie Petitioners arc 
deeply sensible, and indeed find this expressed in (bo instructions (Vom His Majesty’s 
Ministers to Lord Macartney: ‘‘ Under these circumstances, it would becoine the 
dignity and character of His Majesty to extend his paternal ngard to these his distant 
subjects, even if the commerce ami [uosperity of the nation were not concerned in 
their success, and to claim tlie Emperor of' Cliimrs pariieular protection of them, 
with that Weight w'hicli is due to tin* r(‘<piisitioti of om‘ great sovi’reign to another/’ 
The Petitioners trust that His Majesty’s (Government may <*ver beinfiuenced by similar 
opinions. It is with considerable regret, however, that the Pr:iitioners make another 
brief extract from the same instructions, unhappily sfill d(*serip(ive of the condition in 
%vhit‘h they remain; “ Hitherto, however, Cii eat’ Uritain has been obliged to pursue 
the trade witli that country under circumstances tlie most discouraging, lui/ardous to 
its agents employed in conducting it, and precarious^ to the various interests involved 
in it. The only place where His Majesty’s subjects hav<‘ the privilege of a factory is 
at Canton ; the fair competition of the market is there di stroyt d by associations of 
the Chinese; our Supracargoes are denied open access to the tribunals of the eoiin,' 
try, and to the equal execution of its laws, and are kept altogether in a most arbi- 
trary state of depression, ill suited to the importance of the eoncerns which are en- 
trusted to their care, and scarcely conqmtihle with the regulations of civilized 
society. The result of the two British lOmbassies, in eominou with those of all other 
European governments, will forcibly suggest to the House how little is to be gained 
in China by any of the refinements in diplomacy. The whole history of foreign inter- 
course with that country demonstrates that a firm opposition to the arrogance and 
unreasonable jwetensions of its government, even with imperfect means, has, sooner 
or later, been followed by an amicable and conciliatory disposition, VVhih* the Portu- 
guese of Macao maintained their independence they were treated by the Chinese 
government with respect, and carried on an extensiv<* and advaritag(*ous com- 
merce, but when they adopted a servile course of policy they were regarded with 
intern pt, and a fiourishing colony has gradually sunk into misery and decay. 
Even violence has frequentiv received friendly treatment at the hands of this 
Oovernment, while obedience and conformity to its arbitrary law’s have met only 
with the return of severity and oppression. In the history of English commerce with 
China many instances of this description exist. When Admiral Drury, in compliance 
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with the reiterated commands of the Canton government, yielded up possessicn of 
Macao, whicii for several months had been garrisoned by a British force, the most 
contumelious and threatening proclamations were issued against him, he was declared 
to have fled from a dread of the punishment which awaited him. About the same 
period, after a horde of pirates, well known by the name of " Ladrones,” had, for a 
succession of years, ravaged the southern coasts of the empire, and committed 
numerous atrocities, their lender, a man of bold and determined character, was 
received in person by the Viceroy with every mark of respect, invested with a robe 
of honour, and ultimately nominated to an important oflUcial situation ; a British 
Admiral, for his forbearance, was despised and treated with indignity ; tlie leader of 
pirates and banditti was, in reward of his atrocities, received with the most ceremo- 
nious attention, and was ranked among the nobility of the land. It is with no wish 
to advocate deeds of violence that these statements are made, but such is the people, 
and such the governinent of the Chinese empire. This submissive spirit was exhibited 
in the most striking manner which can imlicate the character of a nation, when at the 
last Tartar conquest this must ancient empire of the worhl, containing many millions 
of comparatively civilized human beings, was subdued by its bitterest enemies, and 
yielded implicit obedience to a tribe of rude and ignorant barbarians. The Petitioners 
earnestly entreat the con.sideration of the House' to the fact, that the merciless and 
indi.scriminate laws ol ('hina, as applied to foreigners, make no distinction between 
manslaughter and inurder. In those cases (happily few) of the death of a native by 
the hand of a foreigner, the life of an individual of the same nation (it being iriTnia- 
terial whether the offender or not) is invariably demanded, without reference to the 
palliating circumstances recognized by the Chinese law as modifving the offt'iice and 
its punishment, where natives alone are concerned ; on all such occasions the chief of 
the nation supposed to be implicated, is rcqtiire<l to find out the guilty persoti, to 
point out his name, and deliver him up, that the local magistrate may try and punish 
him, which having been provetl by melancholy experience to mean nothing else than 
summary execution, he is in fact required to select and surrender a victim for stran- 
gulation, to appease the sanguinary malice of this government. Such a requisition 
admits but of one reply, since no foreigners in China have authority from their own 
governments to judge or deliver up even a guilty fellow subject, and, on the other 
hand, non-compliance i.s sure to be followed by a total suspension of trade with the 
nation concerned. The necessity of thus permitting the guilty to escape, in order to 
secure the safety of the innocent, is an evil tieeply to be lamented, and loudly culling 
for the interposition of the House. It is much to the honour of the British Factory, 
that since the year 1784, when an innocent man was seized and e.xecuted by the 
government of Canton, a firm and effectual resistance has been made against the 
enforcement of this unjust requisition, though such resistance hits invariably given 
rise to siKspension of commercial intercourse and long protracted discussions with the 
government. While the Petitioners acknowledge it as an undeniable principle, that 
foreigners should yield obedience to the laws of the country in which t he v reside, 
they submit, that this doctrine cannot be maintained in favour of a government 
which, like the Chinese, withholds from foreigners the protection of its laws, and 
whose power is felt only in a system of unceasing oppression, pursued on the avowed 
principle ot considering every other people as placed many degrees below its own in 
the scale of human beings. The Petitioners wiil now briefly advert to some of the 
principal commercial disabilities to which they are subjected. PInglish ships were 
formerly admittetl to trade at various ports, Amoy, Limpo, and the islands of Chusan 
and Formosa, but of late the entire foreign commerce of this vast empire has been 
restricted to the single port of Canton, where the e.xorbitant harbour dues operate as 
a virtual exclusion of the smaller class of shipping ; while the privilege of dealing 
with foreigners is confined to some ten or twelve licensed native merchants. Such is 

the 
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the oppressive conduct of the local authorities towards these individuals, by a 
systematic course of constantly recurring exactions, and generally harsh treatment, 
that respectable and wealthy men cannot be prevailed on to accept the privilege, 
though earnestly urged by the government to do so, for the purpose of supplying 
vacancies arising from deaths and bankruptcies. The government being thus unable 
to maintain in an efScient state the limited ine<lium of intercourse which they have 
established, and prohibiting foreigners from renting warehousi*s in which to deposit 
their cargoes, there is no adequate competition, nor any chance of obtaining the 
fair market value of a commodity, an evil the more deeply felt in coiisequenee of 
nearly all tlie imports in the year necessarily arriving about the same time, during 
the few months when the periodical winds are favourable in the China Sea. From 
the moment a foreign vessel arrives, her business is liable to be delayed by un»lcr- 
lings of the Custonv-house, on frivolous pretexts, for tlie sake of extorting unautho- 
rized charges; the duty on her import cargo is levied in an arbitrary manner, by 
low, unprincipled men, who openly demand bribes ; it is, consequently, of uncertain 
amount, and, by the addition of local exactions, exceeds by many times the rate pre- 
scribed by the imperial tariff, which appears to be in general moderate, althongli so 
iittle attended to in practice, that it is scarcely possible to name any fixed charge, 
except oil a very few articles. It is untiecesMuy to occupy the time of the 
House, hy dwelling on the individual and national loss arising from this oppres- 
sive and corrupt system ; it would be equally out of place to enter into a detail of the 
many studied indignities lieapeil upon foreigners by the acts of this government, and 
by the contumelious edicts placanicd on the walls of their very houses, representing 
them as addicteil to the most revolting crimes, with no other object than to stamp 
them in the eyes of tfie people as a barbarous, ignorant, and depraved race, every way 
inferior to themselves, thereby exciting the lower orders to treat them with habitual 
insolence. Suffice it to say, that no privation or discomfort is loo minute to escape 
notice in the pursuit of this ever present purpose ; free air and exercise are curtailed, 
b^ precluding access to the country or beyond the confined streets in the immediate 
vicinity of their habitations ; even the sacred ties of domestic life are disregarded, in 
the separation of husband and wife, parent and child, rendered unavoidable hy a 
capricious prohibition against foreign ladies resuling in Canton, for which there ap* 

P ears to be no known law', and no other authority than the pica of usage. The 
etitioiiers consider it a duty which they owe to trutli and justice, to declare to the 
House, that they attribute the evils w hicli have been enumerated, to the nature and 
character of the Chinese government, and not to any wiuit of proper spirit and firm- 
ness in the agents of the East-India Company, w ho have on various occasions opposed 
effectual resistance to many of them, which could not have been attempted by in- 
dividuals pursuing their separate interests, and unconnected by any bond of union. 
The servants of the Company have insisted on being heard by the government, and 
have maintained the right of addressing it in the Chinese language, w'heii that has 
been denied to other foreigners ; privileges have thus been repeatedly gained, and the 
most serious evils averted. The influence which the East-India Company has acquired 
by its extensive dealings, furnishes the strongest evidence of the importance of foreign 
commerce to this self-sufficient people. The Petitioners are, however, of opinion, that 
to place the commercial interests of Great Britain on that fair and ecjuitable footing 
to w^hich they are entitled, ahiirher authority is required, emanating directly from his 
Msyesty, as a medium of communication wdtii the Canton government, as w'cll us with 
the imperial court at Peking, wdiich would remove the impression prevalent among 
the Chinese authorities, that foreigners in China have forfeited the protection of their 
owm Sovereign, as in the case with natives of China who leave their country. 'I'he 
Petitioners w'ould anticipate the most beneficial results from the permanent residence, 
at Peking, of a Representative of his Majesty, instructed to act w ith becoming spirit 
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in protecting the interests of his countrymen, an arrangement which they believe wto 
consitlered of such importance, as to be one of the principal objects of the last em- 
bassy ; and as the Russians, who conduct the trade on the frontiers between the^r^ 
empire and China, have long had the privilege of resorting to Peking, to acquire 
the language iu a college expressly established for thq purpose, it is reasonablq 
to suppose that the residence there of British subjects would, if insisted on, be 
also tolerated, more particularly as they would no longer have to contend with 
the religious and political jealousy of the Roman Catholic missionaries, formerly 
established at Peking, but now dismissed. The successful termination of the Burmese 
war, and the approximation of the British dominion in India to the confines of China, 
are well known in that country, and a remonstrance from the British government 
would, the Petitioners have reason to believe, be received with a deference and atten- 
tiojn never yet accorded to any embassy, all of which have been conducted on the 
erroneous principle of attempting to negotiate for that which, if firmly demanded, 
could not have been withheld, while the ambassadors have been designated “ Tribute 
Bearers,** and recognized in no other light than that of public officers deputed by 
inferior princes to otTer presents and acknowledged vassalage to the supreme sovereign 
on earth. But the Petitioners cannot deny to the Chinese government the credit of 
having hitherto successfully triumphed over European power and dignity ; the ^uler 
of this most ancient empire has seen the representatives of the monarchs of other 
countries bear tribute to his throne, and in many instances prostrate themselves in the 
dust before him, while he has treated their abject and submissive spirit with the 
general indifference which it deserved. Unless through the direct intervention of his 
Majesty’s Government in communication with the Court of Peking, the Petitioners 
feel that no material extension of British commerce, or effectual amelioration of the 
humiliating condition of British subjects in China, can be expected ; if unattainable 
by the course suggested, the Petitioners indulge a hope that the Government of Great 
Britain, with the sanction of the Legislature, will adopt a resolution worthy of the 
nation, and by the accjuisition of an insular possession near the coast of China, place 
British commerce in that remote quarter of the globe beyond the reach of future 
despotism and oppression. Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that the House 
will take the premises into their consideration, and grant such relief as to their wisdom 
may appear expedient. 

Signed by Forty-one Persons. 

Canton in China, 
the 24tli day of December 1830. 


The humble Petition of British, Native, and other Inhabitants of Calcutta; 
sheweth, That your Petitioners, British and Native, inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
others, are animated with sentiments of loyalty to the Crown, and anxious to multiply 
and draw closer the ties of interest and affection which connect the two countries, by 
the removal of those legal obstructions to the application of British skill, capital and 
industry, to the commercial and agricultural resources of India, which are. no less 
incompatible with national prosperity than repugnant to the laws by wliich all 
other British colonies and dependencies are governed. Your Petitioners prefer no 
claims to exemptions, favours, or privileges, at the expense of any class or description 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and seek no other stimulus to the advancement of that 
country in wealth, knowledge and assimilation in all the elements of public strength 
and private happiness, than would result from a fair participation in the care and con*» 
fidence of Parliament from the reception of its products on the payment of equal 
duties, and from the judicial safeguards of persons and property, which have ever 
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been esteemed the birthright of Engliybmen. The House must be satisfied from the 
uniform result of experience in all ages and countries that trade cannot be profitubly 
conducted by a government without the unjust and impolitic advantages of a mono* 
and that a government trade in concurrence with that of private merchants, 
must not only be attended with a waste of the public revenue, but be liable to come 
into unequal competition and injurious collision with the operations of individuals. 
These objections have long been acknowledged to be ap|>lical)le to the Indian trade 
carried on by the £ast-India Company, and enforce the expediency of divesting that 
corporation, while exercising any of the functions of government, of the few com- 
mercial establishments which still remain to them. That the degree in which their 
monopoly of the tea-trade contracts the extent of commercial intercourse with China, 
and enhances the price of tea, is equally well known to the House. The people of 
England are thus indirectly taxed more than twice as much as tliey would be directly 
if the trade were openetl, an«l the capital stock of the East-India Company (llie divi- 
dcuds on which are now paid from the extra price levied on the consumer) were aihled 
to the national debt. Of the ships that wouUl then be engaged in importing tea into 
England, some would bring their outward cargoes to this country, whence there is at 
present a didiculty in procuring return cargoes; but that resource and convenience to 
both countries is with many others prevented by the monopoly. That the importance 
of providing reasonable checks on the power of taxation ami local legislation, when 
intrusted to an executive government, can never be undervalued by a Jiritisli Parlia- 
ment; but your Petitioners content themselves with submitting, that all regululions 
requiring the sanction of the authorities in England should be previously published, 
so that their representations on matters deeply affecting their interests may be brought 
under conswleration both there and in England, before proposed regulations are 
enacted ; and praying. That the House will take the premises into their consideration, 
and grant such relief as to their wisdom may appear expedient. 

Signed by .'<75 Persons. 
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Then WILLIAM HENRY CHICHELEY PLOWDEN, Esq., was called 

in, and examined. 


3601. You have been in China in the service of the East-India Company ? 
— I have. 

3602. What was the situation you last held ? — I was chief of the Factory 
two years. 

3603. You are of course then intimately acquainted with all the transac- 
tions which have taken place witit the Chinese, and with the character 
of the Chinese r — I think I am, having been there the greater part of twenty- 
five years. 

3604. Were you chief of the factory at the time the disputes in 1820 took 
place between the Chinese government and the Factory ? — I was. 

3605. What was the origin of those disputes ? — 'fhey arose from a desire on 
the part of the Select Committee to ameliorate the condition of the foreigoi 
commerce at the port of Canton, which was very much embarrassed in 
consequence of the reduction of the number of Hong merchants, and also 
the failure of one of the Hong merchants which was then impending, of the 
name of Chunqua ; there was also a desire on the part of the committee to 
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endeavour to remove some of the exactions and extortions that seemed to 
press heavily upon the trade. 

’ 3606. Did you concur in all the proceedings of the Select Committee in 

China By no means in the whole of them. I concurred in the views of 
the committee to ameliorate the trade by all means that were justifiable, rea- 
sonable, and proper ; but I considered that they exceeded those bounds, and 
therefore their proceedings met with my constant opposition from l6th 
November, and my disapproval previous to that period. 

3607. Were you then chief of the Factory ? — I was. 

3608. You are speaking of the other members of the Select Committee ? 

I am speaking of the Select Committee. 

3609. Will you state their names ? — Mr. Baynes was second member of 
the council, Mr. Millettthe third, and Mr. Bannerman the fourth. 

3610. Had you liy your instructions a power of taking upon yourself the 
responsibility of the measure'— I had not; I proposed totaxe it upon myself 
when measures were reduced to great extremity, but my colleagues would 
not hear of it. 

3611. Had the grievances of whicli you thought it right to complain been 
of long date, or had any recent event brought them more prominently for- 
ward'-— The only recent event was the probable failure of Chunqua’s hong, 
which immediately drew our attention to the state of the commercial embar- 
rassments; but these difficulties had been going on for some time, and it has 
been our constant endeavour, as they arose, to check them. 

3612. In a letter upon the Secret Consultations of the 25th December 
1829, are contained several complaints; are those the complaints to which 
you refer ?— This letter is addressed to the hoppo, or collector of customs at 
Canton : it is a counterpart of a letter which was addressed to the viceroy 
previously, and in consequence of the injudicious language then and subse- 
quently adopted by the committee, the viceroy put a stop to our correspon- 
dence. This letter is founded upon the propositions of the committee of 
the 2d of October. 

3613. Is that a statement of the complaint which you thought it necessary 
to make : — I consider this to be a summary of the proposition of the com- 
mittee which was sent to the government of Canton in October last. The 
correspondence had been subsequently stopped between the committee and 
the viceroy, and all communication was suspended till the hoppo came down 
to Canton, and they then renewed it by sending to that officer this summary 
of their former letter. 

3614. Did you concur in every part of that letter ? — Not at all ; 1 was 
compelled to sign it, from my official situation : I had no option to refuse my 
signature, after it had been resolved upon by the majority. The Chinese 
government will not receive communications from the British Factory, 
unless they bear the signature of the chief and the seal of the Company ; 

the 
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the other members of the committee do not sign, and had I refused to do it, 
the viceroy would not probably have received the communication. 

361.5. Then the necessity of your signature arose from an ordinance of 
the Chinese government ? — And also from the constitution of the committee. 

3616. Did not your signature arise from the necessity you felt of 
yielding to the opinions of the majority ? — Exactly so, though I dissented 
from them. 

3617. Is there any mode of notifying to the Chinese government who is 
the chief of the factory ? — I am not aware of any, except in tlie common 
course of proceedings ; they know immediately that there is a change, but 
there is no oilicial communication from the factory. 

3618. Were those complaints which are here detailed, attended to by the 
Chinese government? — They received the greatest attention from the Chinese 
government. 

3619. Were any of the requests conceded ? — Yes, I consider that six of 
them were conceded ; namely, 1st. All fees in the creation of Hong mer- 
chants abolished. 2d. The elder Chunquxi ordered down to Canton. .3d. 
A reduction in the port dues promised to be referred to Pekin. 4th. Com- 
pradore’s charges reduced. .Oth. I long merchants no longer to be respon- 
sible for each other’s debts, (ith. Payment of the import duties to be altered, 
as suggested by the committee. It will be necessary to refer to the 
propositions themselves, which are recorded on the 2d of October, in the 
letter addressed to the viceroy under that date ; they are contained in page 
153 of the First Report of the Committee on East-India Affairs in the last year. 
The first proposition is, that “ Tnngshang Hong, (that is “Chunquas”) 
must not be allowed to fail ; but Lewching-shoo, bearing money with him, 
must return. If Tungshang Hong faiks, foreign creditors will doubtless 
become clamorous, and require the immediate pjiymcnt of all their debts ; they 
decidedly will not submit to be defrauded of their property, and afterwartis 
wait five or six years before the whole amount is paid.” The second propo- 
sition is, that “ the new merchants for foreign trade, within twenty or fifty 
houses, must not have to pay the debts of other Hongs that fail. Neither 
natives nor foreigners are to be paid, but each Hong shall be required to 
pay only its own debts. Thus an excessive trust in Hong merchants will be 
wholly eradicated, and foreign merchants must not demand of the remain- 
ing Hong merchants, nor petition government to obtain payment from others 
who fail.” 

3G20. What was the system upon which the Hong proceeded to which 
that proposition referred, of paying mutually their debts? — By the old regu- 
lations of the country the Hong merchants are responsible for each other, 
and in all cases of European claims, supposing one of their body fails, 
the others are looked upon as responsible for the payment of his debts, 
and under that system large sums of money had been paid. 

3621. Did they actually pay the debts of each other?— -Yes; and during 
* 3 Y the 
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years that I officiated as chieti I have a paper which shows the sums 

Jolr years, 't amounts in the aggregate 

to about 668,000 dollars j the four years previously to those two years the 
merchants I have been to dr paid on account of their bankrupt col- 
leagues, 1,2W,000 dollars, and the debts of Chunqua’s Hong, which is now 
declared insolvent, amounted to 861,000 dollars, and I have lately under- 

rjLZ 'I" that arrangements 

had been effected last February, for the payment to the creditors of 50 per 

cent, of their claims by last July, and the balance of the remaining 50 per 
cent. IS to be paid off in three annual instalments by the other merchants ; but 
these advantages now cease by the new regulations. 

3622. Did the merchants share in each others profits ? — Certainly not. 

3623. To whom are these debts generally payable ?— To foreigners entirely. 

3624. Are any of those payable to the Company ?— If the Company have 

been creditors they would have been paid in a similar way, but they were not 
in the two instances I have referred to. ^ 


3625. In the papers before the Committee, frequent allusions are made to 
the distress and bankruptcy of the Hongs, do you conceive those representa- 
tions to be strictly correct ? — Yes, 1 think they are. 

3626. In one paper it is stated by yourself that, in point of fact, the Hong 
were not indebted to the Company at all P—They were not a single fraction 
the two years I presided over the Eactory ; there was a clear balance-sheet 
at the end of each season. 

3627. Does not the new proposition tend to put an end to that practice of 
mutual payment ?— It decidedly has done so. 


3628. What was the motive that induced the English Factory to make 
that proposition r— The motive was, I believe, a desire to relieve them from 
embarrassment. I consider, however, that this was only a collateral cause of 
the embarrassments of the Hong merchants generally, but not a principal 
cause: avast accumulation of a debt upon a body of men of course must 
embarrass them severely. 


3629. What was the principal cause of their embarrassment? — I consider 
the principal cause of their embarrassment to arise from injudicious specula- 
tions in trade ; and also, in a great measure, the exactions and extortions of 
government from them ; and the responsibility for each other’s debts may cer- 
tainly be considered a collateral cause of their embarrassment. 

3630. Is not the complaint that the government, in confining the foreign 
trade to a monopoly by their extortions, narrow that monopoly to the lowest 
possible number?— Yes, that is an object they have often had at heart: but 
it has hitherto been successfully defeated by the endeavours of the committee. 

3631. Did the Chinese, in the payment of debts due by Hong merchants 
who had failed, make any distinction in their payments between Englishmen, 
Americans, or any other foreign country ? — None whatever. 


3632. In 
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3632. In what manner were tiie claims of foreigners on Hong merchants 
who had failed brought before them, were they through the agency of the 
president and committee of the India Company, or in what way were they 
brought to the notice of the Hong •nerchants ? — Tliey were generally 
brought to the notice of the Hong merchants by individuals concerned in the 
trade, not by the East>India Company’s representatives. 

3683. Do the president and select committee interfere for any debts due 
to Englishmen residing in India? — When they are applied to, invariably. 

3634. In any of those cases which you have now stated during these two 
years, did the select committee interfere to obtain payment for any of those 
debts ? — Certainly not. 

3635. Then equal justice was done by the Hong merchants to the Ameri- 
can as to the Eng lisl» merchant ? — Decidedly ; there was no distinction 
whatever. 

3636. Were those payments in any manner made through the English 
Factory ? — It is right to state how they were exactly made. The East-India 
Company have occasionally during the season large balances to pay to the 
Hong merchants on account of their transactions. The chief Hong mer- 
chant, Howqua, generally undertakes for the other llong merchants the 
management of all tho.se claims of foreigners, and draws up that very state- 
ment which I have produced ; he brings it to the chief of the Factory, and 
states that such sums are required to be paid on account of foreign claims, 
and knowing that large sums are going to be issued from the Company’s 
treasury in the course of their current transactions, he generally, to secure 
that money, begs that it may be withheld in the Company’s treasury on 
behalf of those men ; but it has always been re.sisted by the Company’s 
chief, and by the committee, who have felt disinclined to interfere on such 
occasions. 

3637. When you say it ha.s been resisted, do you mean to say that it has 
not been done? — It has been done; and I will state how it has been done. 
The senior merchant in the two years that I presided brought that paper to 
me ; 1 have not withheld from him that balances were to he paid to other 
merchants, but that before 1 should pay it out of the ireasury to him, 1 should 
send for them, and confront them with Howqua, to ascertain whether they 
wished the payment to be so made; if they gave their sanction, the money 
was then, at their request, paid into the hands of Howqua from the treasury, 
instead of being paid to them individually. It was a sort of thing that the 
Company had no part in; it was merely a convenient mode of collecting the 
money ; they were afraid they would not collect the money but by those 
means. 

3638. In fact, the president and the committee yielded to the wish of the 
chief Hong merchant, with a view of facilitating the payment of the debts ? 
— Yes ; and during the two years that I presided over the factory, they' were 
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16 A^lSSI. paid in that way, all parties consenting ; without the consent of the Chinese 
fV.H.C. Plowden, "merchant, it never would have been done. 

8639. During the years you were there before you were chief, was the 
same settlement made of outstanding debts ?— I believe so; but I can only 
speak for the time that I myself presided. 

SO-tO. Can you inform the Committee in what manner those claims are 
collected by Howqua ? — ^^Howqua generally endeavours to obtain from the 
foreigners a list of all their debts, and having obtained that, he, in conjunc> 
tion with the other Hong merchants, make their arrangements for the liqui- 
dation of them in the way I have mentioned. 

3641. Are not those claims referred to the bankrupt Hong? — Invariably; 
of course they must have the acquiescence of the bankrupt merchant to know 
whether they are just claims. They are collected, generally speaking, by 
some individual agent, or some leading man in Canton, of one of the principal 
houses of agency ; they send in a list of the whole, and refer it to the bank- 
rupt Hong merchant, and if he acquiesces in their justice they are passed 
over to tlie head merchant to adopt those means for liquidation. 

3642. During ijie two years you were chief, how many Hong merchants 

actually failed ? — There were two merchants failed during that time, iManhop 
and Chunqna. ^ 

3643. Are you aware of the amount of debt to foreigners for whicli each 
failed ? — I cannot speak positively ; but I believe that Manhop, whose 
failure was very considerable, in 1828 failed for about 1,500,000 dollars, due 
to Europeans and duties to government. 

3644. Were the Hong merchants themselves desirous that this change 
should be made from the old system ? — I was not in communication with 
the Hong merchants during the time the change was proposed, I am not 
therefore aware whether they were desirous or not; but I should think it is 
a thing so decidedly for their advantage that they of course would acquiesce 
in it. 

3645. Are you aware how it originated that the Hong merchants became 
answerable for each other? — 1 cannot speak positively as to that 

3646. Are you aware that it originated in an application of the Europeans 
when they first began to trade to China ?— No, 1 am not 

3647. You are hot aware that the Europeans had great difficulty in col- 
lecting their debts from the Hong merchants, and that the Chinese govern- 
ment themselves took into consideration what was the best mode of securing 
the Europeans against such losses, and that the Chinese government did it 
as an advantage to the Europeans ? — Yes ; I have always understood it in 
that point of view. 

3643. Is it not to gain the monopoly of the European trade that they 

bind 
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bind themselves to certain provisions, one of which is, that they shall be 
answerable for each others debts ? — I believe that to be the case. 

3649* Do not their transactions differ very much in point of magnitude? 
—They do. • 

3650. When you say that the Hong merchants are responsible for each 
others debts, you do not mean individually but as a body ? — No, not indi- 
vidually, but as a body. 

3651. Do you think the Hong merchants are liable to the charge of want 
of faith generally ? — 1 should say not, from my acquaintance with them, 
they are generally considered very liberal merchants ; so little is there of 
want of faith, that there is oflen no agreement maile between them, except 
verbally. 

365S. Do they observe the same good faitli towards foreigners generally, 
or do your observations apply only to the Company?— I speak of foreigners 
generally. 

3653. Have you any statement of the debts of the Hong merchants which 
have been paid in the way you mention ? — I have a statement of the pav- 
ements made by the Hong merchants to tlie European creditors of the bank- 
rupt Hongs of Exchin, Consecqua, and Eoonequa, in .lanuary 18^8; I have 
also a statement of the payment made by the llong merchants to the Euro- 
pean creditors of the bankrupt Hongs of Conseequa, Exchin, Poonequa, 
and Manhop, together witli the government duties of the latter merchant in 
1829. 

The witness delivered in the same, which was read, and i<i as follows : 
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Payment made by the Ilon^ Merchants to tlic Kiiropeaii ('n-ditnrs cf the Haukrupt 
Hongs of Exchin, Conseecpia, iuid Pooiiccpi.i, in .lanuary IfS'JH. 


MERCHAMTS. 

exchin’s 

CONSEEQUA S 

poonequa’s 

TOTAL. 


2d Instillment. 

4th Instaliucnt. | 

Ist Instalment. 


Dollars, dec. 

Dollars, dec. j 

Dollars, dec. 

Dollari. dec. 

Howqua 

1, '5,782.960 

3 - 970 . 3.30 

4 ,. 5 fi. 5..547 

24,318.837 

Mowqua 

>9,41.3.470 

4,883.620 1 

. 0 ,b 15-749 

29,912.839 

Chunqua 


4,91.5.260 i 

5,652.129 

30,106.629 

Puanldiequa. . 

12,684860 * 

3,190.980 ; 

. 3 , 6 <) 9-357 

19,545-197 

Manhop 

26,968.150 

6,734.630 

7,801.095 

4 1, .553-875 

Goqua 

8,993 

2,252.200 i 

2,589.840 

1.3,835.040 

Kinqua 

28,068.470 

7,060.850 i 

8,1 19-383 

43,248.703 

Fatqua 

4,614.960 

1,160.930 1 

) 

1,3.34.975 

7,110.865 

Total . . 

136,065.110 

34,218.800 j 

1 

39 ,. 348 .o 75 

209,631.985 


Payment 
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Payment made by (he Hong Merchants to the European Creditors of the Bankrupt 
Hongs of Conseeqiia, Exchin, Pooneqna. and Manhop ; together with the Govern- 
meiit Duties of the latter Merchant in Janiiaiy 1829 . 


MBHCIIANT8. 

coksequa’s 
lust Instalment. 

i 

exchin’s 

3 d Instalment. 

POONEQUA’a 
2d Instalment. 

MANHOp’s 
j Gov. Duties. 

MAN hop’s 
1 st Instalment. 

TOTAL. 

Howqua 

Mowqua 

Chunqua 
Puankhcqiia . . 
Goqua . . 

Kiiiqua. . 

Fatqua . . 

Dollars, dec. 

6,019.98 

4 , 536-59 

3.999-56 

3.893.60 

2,460.66 

12.324-79 

1.98307 

Dollars, dec. 

19.701 . .37 
17,804.28 
15,696.64 
15,280.79 
9.657-08 
48,369.76 
7.782.73 

Dollars, dec. 

7,461.85 

6 , 743-33 

5,945-07 

5,787-76 

3.657-60 

18,319-94 

2,947-69 

Dollars, dec. 
1,804,32 

1.630.57 

1.437-55 

1 , 399-45 

884.43 

4.429-86 

712.77 

Dollars, dec. 

27.520.30 

24.870.30 
21,926.20 

21.345-31 

13,489.71 

67,566.36 

10,871,49 

Dollars, dec. 

61,507,82 

55,585.07 

49,005.02 

47,706.91 

30,149.48 

151,010.71 

24,297.75 

Total 

1 1 

34,218.25 

134,292.65 

50,863.24 j 

12,298.95 j 

187,589-67 

419,262.76 


The payments made by the Hong merchants on account of their bankrupt brethren, in these 
two years, 1828 and 1829, amounts to 668,894 dollars, 745 dec. and I have been given to 
understand they had paid a. a similar account in four previous years, about 1,200,000 dollars. 

P'‘“g''e»«.‘:^'iqui‘iation, the claims of Europeans on Chunqua’s Hong 
must be added; they amount, with mteresi up to 3i8t December 1830, to 861,551 dollars, and 
an arrangement has, I understmid, been effected in February last, for the payment to the 

"" ‘“S' ‘ “■> “ “ I- 


3054.. What was the arrangement made with the Americans in 1828, with 
respect to the trading through Hong or security-mercliants, with any Chinese 
whom they may deem worthy of their confidence ?— There was a trade 
conducted by a set of men who were called outside merchants, who are 
nothing more or less than shopmen, generally speaking, and the Americans 
general y confined tlieir transactions to those men. The strict monopoly of 
the trade, as by law established in China, is confined to the Hong merchants. 
Ine Hong merchants, perceiving that those outside shopmen were carrying 
on a large trade illegally with the Americans and others, were advised by 
sonae Amei leans themselves even to put an end to that system, by claiming 
tlieir privilege of baying the monopoly. They came to the committee and 
urged that we should put something binding upon them to adhere to some 
detei mination on their part to put an end to that system, for they had pledged 
themselves one to another ineftectually for a long series of years, and they 
liad as frequently broken faith with each other; the only check that they 
thought would hind them to each other was a threat from the Company, that 
it any of them deviated from this system, they would withdraw a portion of 
their trade from them. The East India Company’s representatives objected 
to interfere at all in the business for a long time ; but they were so earnest 

in 
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in the subject, that they came in a body to the committee and stated their 
case, and signed their names and seals to a document, promising that they 
would request to be deprived of a portion of their business provided they 
broke faith with each other. By those means the monopoly of the Hong 
merchants, it was supposed, was secured to tl»em, but when it came to the 
practice they did break faith again ; the Americans having made a great stir 
about the business, they appealed to the Chinese government, and the 
Chinese government entered into a long discussion with them on the subject, 
and the end of it was, that the outside men were allowed to trade in certaitt 
articles, not the staple articles of trade, but the minor articles of commerce. 
I think there ar^about sixty or seventy in number of petty articles ; but all 
the principal articles were still confined to the Hong merchants. 

3655. Will you state what the other propositions were that were made by 
the select committee to the hoppo upon the occasion you have referred to, 
and what was the result with respect to them? — The third was, “The old 
Hong mandarin merchants, from the day that the new regulations arc 
officially proclaimed, must not pay the debts of other I longs; but on that 
day they must pay off entirely what they owe, or if not, they must that day 
be required to make known to all men the amount of their debts that is 
merged in the former proposition which was acceded to. The fourth proposi- 
tion is, “ The debts of the Hongs which have already failed, and arc not yet 
paid off, must be paid by a per-ccutage on all the export and import trade 
annually passing through all the Hongs; a small per-centage from the whole 
amount will be sufficient. Both the new and the old Hongs must all equally 
pay according to the same regulation, for if not, the old Hongs will not be 
able to stand long; further, the old debts must still be paid according to the 
times already fixed. With respect to duties, since the foreign merchants 
have repeatedly waited long for the payment of Hong merchants* debts, it 
seems reasonable that government should extend the period of payment. 
In a few years the per-centage will be sufficient to pay all offj after which it 
will cease ; for henceforward, if the new regulations arc adopted, there will 
never be occasion for the aid of the per-centage. The import duties must 
be daily levied and paid within five days, the same as in the case of exports; 
thus tnere will appear no responsibility for duties ; being paid daily, there 
will never be a day’s failure, and the advantage of duties being daily paid 
sooner and more certainly will be ensured.” That is a point that was 
acceded to. Prior to that proposition, the duties on the im|)ort cargo were 
not demanded for several months after a ship arrived ; it depended very 
much upon the period of their arrival, but the season of collecting the duties 
was, I believe, the month of October ; and sometimes it might be nine or ten 
months, or even more. 

3656. Was not that for the advantage of the importer? — One would 
suppose so; but it had the bad effect upon the merchants that were poor, and 
had little capital, of Inducing them to speculate upon the certainly of not 

being 
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being called upon for their duties; they frequently bought large cargoes, 
and it often added to their embarrassments. i 4 . ii 

36 . 57 . Did the rule, with respect to the import duties, apply o a 

foreigners trading to China ? Yes. , , ,i /. • 

3658. Did the request of the English Factory also include all foreigners . 
Certiinlv. . o 

When^ihl? 

iClfst tentrSnd ^lirDuSh'tnXe.^SrS^ the 

II- of oil • tho FriD-lish a«»*cnts, the Dutch consulate, and all other 

. 1 .;.. .ra.,o «„iU. t,., were 

"iML'ml nnv of the patties t^.oXlie™ 

Canton agree in tins proposition ('—All Ln lisli a„ci , 
was a single excei.tioii ; they all signed the letter. 

3662. You speak of the agency houses that were carrying on i 

between India and China ? — Exactly. 

3603. What degree of compliance 

t“: weehf itlusw.- is dptesscj hete in the vicero/s reply 
orn Will vnii state the other propositions, and what success attended 
.her^nte'i^x.hpt;poah^is,.‘U^^^^ 

regulations suggested since, . ihjs regulation is indis- 

merchants may soaietimes most decidedly ; it was considered 

for foreign ships, if the regula. ions abov. -^^^^^^ 
duties will be daily paid, «« o^cas on will exist^on ^t^^ 

responsibility of _ ’trol the actions of foreigners, the law 

secunty-inerchants assists the hoppo’s office to make pretexts 

requiring security-nier natives and foreigners are vexaiiously hindered 

OtlnteX^ r'a.;3®of course it was not a.tn.itted for a mouient. becau« 
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they do not allow any ship to come there that shall not be secured by a Hong 16 Aug. I88I. 
merchant. . • > 

3^5. Do you think, under the existing system* of trade in China, the 
abolition of the Hong merchants would be advantageous? — I should say not, 
unless the whole system upon which trade is conducted in China could be 
improved and remodelled. 

36fi6. Is it not very dilHcidt at times for ships to obtain security, even 
under the present circumstances? — It is sometimes exceedingly difficult ; all 
the Hong merchants of respectability decline becoming securitv for ships, 
because it involves them in the probability of trouble. 

3667. Suppose 50 or 60 small ships went to China, how would they find 
security? — I suppose they would find security, for until they did they could 
not trade. There is one merchant of tlie name of Kinqua, who secures to a 
very large extent; he takes the risk upon himselfj and receives 800 or 1,000 
dollars for every ship. 

3668. Is not that an unusual fee ? — No ; it is the custom, since the opium 
was expelled from Whampoa, for all ships except those of the Kast-India 
Company, before even a pilot is granted to them, and as soon as they arc 
reported to have arrived, to sign a bond expressing that they have no opium 
00 board, and that bond is obliged to be signed by three security-merchants, 
who make an asseveration that they believe in the truth of it ; the ship is 
then allowed to come up to Whampoa, she there remains till her cargo is sold, 
and frequently many weeks, without a security-merchant. 

36f)9.^ What liabilities does the Hong merchant, who secures a ship, take 
upon himself?— He is responsible for the good conduct of the commander 
and oflicers of the ship, and that she shall not be engaged in smuggling 
transactions, and ail other concerns of a similar nature. 

3670. Supposing the ship offends against the law, what are the modes of 
recourse which the government in China have against the individual who gave 
the security ?— 1 hey immediately extort from him large sums of money, till 
they are satisfied. In the event of any smuggling transaction, or other 
irregularity, the ship is delayed, a port clearance is refused, and all commu- 
nication is stopped till the fine is paid, which is generally an arbitrary and 
most unjust exaction. 

3671. Have you known any instances in which ships have been absolutely 
unable to find security ? — I have known many cases in which they have been 
obliged to adopt the only course which was open to them, of going to one 
of the poorer merchants and paying him a sum of money for becoming their 

security-merchant. 

5672. Do you know any instance of a ship absolutely failing to obtain the 
security ? — No. 

5673. Hojv do they do with the opium ships? — They are outside the port, 
atLintin, out of the control of the government altogether. 

3 Z 
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8674 . Do you think the opium ships ever come up ? — Not now? they did 
until the year 1820, when they were expelled. 

3675. Has there been found a greater difficulty lately in obtaining those 
security-merchants than there was previously? — I think I should say yes. 

3676. Since what period P—Within the last six or eight years there has 
been greater difficulty. 

3G77. It has been stated by some American gentlemen, who were examined 
last year, that they never found any difficulty; should you think the Ame- 
ricans have less difficulty than the English ? — I do not think the Americans 
possess more or so much influence as the English there. The American 
trade is a good deal conducted outside the port ; they frequently do not go 
up to Whampoa ; the American ships frequently come to Lintin, and smuggle 
up their cargo from thence. 

3678. Will you state what the other propositions were that were made by 
the select committee ? — The eighth proposition was, that “ For the entrance 
of foreign ships into the port, the charges at present exacted by all sorts of 
offices must be diminished, after which those remaining to be paid should be 
in proportion to the size of the ship, small ships doubtless paying less than 
large ones ; and the money to be levied should be paid on board ship by 
the captain to the proper officer, who shall immediately give a receipt to the 
captain.” 

3679. Will you state the result with respect to the several parts of that 
proposition ?— The first is, “ For the entrance of foreign ships into the port, 
the charges at present exacted by all sorts of offices must be diminished.” 
That I do not think alludes to the port dues, but to the extortions of the 
mandarins. The viceroy gave us an assurance that that should be attended 
to, and he would prevent all exactions ; and the hoppo, in his letter to the 
committee of the 6th January, 1830, confirmed it. I do not know if, since 
the resumption of the trade, this has been attended to ; but I should suppose 
these mandarins would act up to their promise : “after which, those remain- 
ing to be paid should be in proportion to the size of the ship.” I suppose 
that alludes to the measurement and that has been diminished. The only 
part of that proposition refused, is, that the captain should not pay the 
duties to the officers of government ; the Chinese government determined 
that they should be paid as usual by the security-merchant. 

3680. Has the reduction been in proportion to the measurement of the 

ships ? It has ; but that does not appear to have affected the large Com- 

pany’s ships materially, some of tne smaller ships are relieved from the 
burden to the same degree, but not very considerably, I believe. 

3681 . Of course all these concessions are general to all foreigners? — 
They are. 
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3689. Has not the Chinese government published»an edict to that efTect? 
—I believe they, have, but it is since my departure. 

3683. Has any concession been made upon the amount of the duties? — 
The amount was mentioned, but it had reference to the “ Enter-port dues,” 
and the ” Present,” which have been reduced as the viceroy recommended, 
according to the size of the ships ; but it is since my departure from China. 

3684<. What is meant by the “ Present?” — We understood, till the thing 
was referred to the viceroy, that the “ Present” (a sum amounting to 1,950 
tales) invariably went into the hands of the Chinese oHicers of government, 
but the viceroy has assured us, that it is an item of revenue, and tliat it is 
impossible to alter it without reference to Pekin (he has referred to Pekin), 
and I believe that it has undergone a diminution also. 

3685. Is that what is called the Cumsh.aw? — It is. 

3686. Are you aware that the English inhabitants of Canton presented a 
petition to Parliament tipon the stibject of the China trade? — I have seen a 
copy of the petitioti. 

3687. Are you aware that the petitioners complain of the same grievances, 
for the removal of which the English Factory applied? — Yes; it appears to 
be, in a great measure, ati echo of the propositions of the committee in the 
year before ; at least it breathes the same spirit. 

3688. Then, in whatever degree the concessions have taken place that 
you have stated, the prayer of the petitioners has been answered ? — I should 
consider so myscll'. 

3089. You are aware that particular subjects of complaint in the petition 
are the monopoly of the Hong merchants, and the oppressions by the govern- 
ment, which reduced them to great distress ; also the want of permission of 
foreigners to rent warehouses, and the extortiotis of the comj)radores and 
other officers of government, and the amount of the duties charged not 
being fixed. Are not those the commercial disabilities of which that petition 
complains ? — Yes. 

3690. In addition to those commercial disabilities the petitioners complain 
of pointed insults and contumely on the part of the Chinese, do you think 
they are justified in the strength with which they make that representation ? 
— There is no doubt that the situation of foreigners in China is very humi- 
liating, and very unpleasant in general ; but I think that the petitioners 
have rather exaggerated the matter in their statement. 

3691. In what respect do you consider the treatment humiliating? — 
They are confined to very narrow limits ; you cannot walk out in the streets 
without being subject to insult and abuse. 

3692. What kind of insult? — Being pointed at and hooted at, and in 
various unpleasant ways that it is impossible to describe ; aud in many ways 
you are subject to a vast number of inconveniences and annoyances. 

3 Z 2 3693. Are 
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16 Aug. 1831. 3693. Are they personally attacked? — If you go beyond the prescribed 

• limits, or wander beyond the suburbs of Canton, it is with the danger of 
severe annoyance, and even beating. 

3694. Is not the language of the Chinese edicts occasionally very insulting 
and offensive ? — Certainly, very decidedly so. 

3695. Are not those limits and rules which you are not to exceed perfectly 
understood at the Factory, and are they not the same now that they have 
always been ? — They are perfectly understood, and they are the same that 
they have ever been. 

3696. When Europeans do not exceed those limits, or go contrary to the 
rules and orders of the country, are they often insulted ?— Never that I know, 
so long as they conform to the usages and habits of the country. 

3697- Do you think the petitioners are borne out in this assertion, “ they 
entertain a firm belief that much may be obtained from the fears, ’ but that 
nothing will ever be conceded from the good will of the Chinese govern- 
ment?” — I should say not altogether. I consider the Chinese to be a highly 
intelligent people ; their fears may possibly be sometimes acted upon, but I 
do not think they are a people that would submit to coercion from foreignersj 
and I think this has been satisfactorily proved by the official assertions that 
' are stated in the extract of the letter of the viceroy to the Emperor, and his 

reply, wherein he directly implies they are not to be coerced by the threats 
of foreigners. 

3698. About what is the extent of the limits to which Europeans are 
confined at Canton ? — It is hardly possible to say the district ; it is merely 
the streets and suburbs of the city, which are very considerable : you cannot 
go far beyond the Factory without being subject to abuse. 

3699. Are not Europeans frequently taken up to country houses by the 
Hong merchants, at some distance from Canton ? — They are sometimes 
taken to the houses of the merchants in the neighbourhood of Canton, in the 
society or under the protection of the Chinese Hong merchants. 

3700. Do you think the Chinese are at all softened in their feelings 
towards foreigners? — No; I think there still exists a natural feeling of 
jealousy towards foreigners ; I am not aware of any change. 

3701. Have you, in visiting the religious houses in the suburbs and across 
the river, experienced any insults ? — I have seldom exposed myself to them; 
but when I have gone to the temple across the river, 1 have generally been 
accompanied by a Chinese interpreter, who is acquainted with the priest at 
the joss-house; and since Lord Amherst’s embassy (who lodged at that 
very temple) the priest is particularly civil to the English, and is always 

* glad to see them. 

3702. If you went to China merely for the purpose of trade, would there 
be any interference either by the people themselves or by the government?— 

1 should 
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I should ima^ne none, except those that are by law established ; such as their Au^;. 1831 . 
being obliged to conform to the security system, and sox)n. 

. 3703. Are you acquainted with several of the petitioners whose names are 
annexed to this petition ? — I know many of them. 

S704, Are they in general respectable ? — I should say so, generally. 

3705. Should you say that the F.nglish in general, in Canton and Macao, 
conform to the laws and regulations of the Chinese — I should say so in 
general ; there are very few instances, I believe, to the contrary. 

3706. Do you think, in general, the English are more disposed to infringe 
upon the regulations of the Chinese than other foreigners ? — I should say 
not ; the allusion to the English in Governor Le’s statement to the Emperor 
refers to three particular and very important events in which we were 
involved with the Chinese government, which gave them great annoy- 
ance ; one of which was, the expedition to Macao under Admiral Drury ; 
another was, the suspension of commerce in 1814, when there was a desire 
on the part of the committee to remove a number of griet ances; and the 
tliird was, the discussion respecting the Topaze frigate : and they involved 
us in those particular troubles with the Chine.se that are referred to in 
that paper. 

3707. Are not the English more prone to interfere with the Chinese, 
looking upon them as they look upon the natives of India, as persons that 
they have a right to domineer over ? — I should not say so, speaking of them 
generally. 

3708. Have not the English naval officers generally disregarded the forms 

and orders of the Chinese government, and thereby led to that irritation ? 

There have been one or two instances where they have done so, but not 
generally speaking. 

3709. Are not those the instances to wlijch allusion is made in that paper? 

—I conceive the allusion in that paper, as regards his Majesty’s officers, to 
be confined to Admiral Drury’s expedition in 1808, and the discussion about 
the Topaze frigate in 1821; but there are other occasions. Captain O’Brien, 
during the American war in 1812 or 18)3, entered the river, and cut out an 
American vessel ; though that is not alluded to here, it may have been in 
their mind, and it did great injury to the English interests. 

3710. Is it your opinion that more is to be obtained from the Chinese from 
fear than from civil or courteous conduct?— I should say more might be 
obteined from civil, firm, and decided conduct, than from endeavouring to 
intimidate them ; I think there is a point beyond which they will not go. 

37 1 1 . You are aware of the suggestions which these petitioners offer for the 
improvement of their condition ?— 1 am. 

3712. Is not one of them a forcible interference ?— That seems to be 
implied. 



3713. What 
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obtain a relaxation of their commercial regulations ? — I have no doubt that if 
W.H.Ow^iowden, attempt by force were properly conducted and followed up by the govern-^ 
” meut, it might succeed. 

3714. What do you mean by properly followed up ? — That any attempt to 
employ force should be well considered, and carried through with firmness 
and decision. 

3715. Do you mean by the employment of troops ? — I should suppose so. 

3716. They suggest, also, the residence of a British representative at Pekin, 
do you think, from your knowledge of China, it would be possible to obtain 
that? — I should think, judging from the result of the last embassies to 
China, that such a privilege would be obtained with very great difficulty, I 
should almost think it would be impossible. 

3717- Are there any circumstances that have occurred since the last embassy 
that make you suppose that it is in any respect easier than it was at that time 
to obtain such a representative ? — None. 

S7I8. Is there any suggestion which it occurs to you might be adopted for 
the improvement of the British commerce in that country ? — I should think 
anything that would improve the trade there, would be better done by means 
of representation and strong remonstrance properly followed up, than by 
actual force. A representation to government might have effect. 

37 19. Do you think any reasonable proposition for the improvement of 
commerce from the British authorities in this country would ba likely to 
produce effect without the employment of force? — I should very much 
question whether it would. 

3720. These petitioners suggest further, the occupation of some island on 
the Chinese coast; how does that proposition appear to you? — There is 
no doubt that if the British Government were to take possession of an 
island on the Chinese coast, it might create the hostility of the C hinese 
against us, proviiled it was sufficiently near, and if they were to do it so as 
to establisli themselves, there is no doubt that they might maintain a trade 
there. 

3721. Would it, in your opinion, be the means of forcing any concessions 
to the trade of Canton ? — I should think not. 

3722. Do you consider that it would not be an advantageous mode with 
the view of trading to parts to the north of Canton ? — I should conceive it 
might be so, but 1 am at a loss to understand the design of the petitioners in 
wishing to have an island. 

S723. Is not a great portion of the Chinese foreign trade a smuggling 
trade ? — I believe there is a very considerable part of it, the whole bf the 
opium trade undoubtedly. 

3734. Supposing there was an emporihm established in some of those seas, 

and 
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and that English ships resorted to it fo a larg;e extent, aqd were permitted 18 Aug. 183 J. 
to trade in Chinese articles, including tea, do not you conceive that a very rrT^,, 
considerable trade would be carried on through the medium of that empo- 
Hum? — I question whether Chinese vessels would find their way to any 
island suclr as what has been suggested j the island, I believe, lies a little to 
the eastward of Japan. 

3725. Do not a great many Chinese junks now find their way to Singapore? 

— 'I'hey do. 

3720. Supposing they were permitted to bring tea, and the tea were to 
be exported from Singapore to England in British bottoms, do not you con- 
ceive that that trade might be very considerably increased ?—N’o, l.do not 
think it could. 

3727. Are you aware tiiat tiie provinces where the tea is grown, are some 
of them, and the most important of them, maritime provinces ? — They are on 
the north-eastern coast of (Jhina. 

3728. And considerably to tlie north of Canton? — Yes. 

3729. Why do yon suppose that the Chinese junks would not find their 
way to the island which has been referred to ? — 1 think if the Chinese heard 
that we had taken possession of an island in their vicinity, they would be very 
jealous, and endeavour to impose restrictions to prevent their junks from 
going there. The export of teas coastways in Chinese junks for the foreign 
trade at Canton is strictly prohibited. 

3730. Since there has been a greater cultivation of Chinese literature 
amongst the English, do you tliink the tJIunese authorities are in any mea- 
sure more conciliated towards us ? — I should rather say that they were from 
that circumstance. 

3731. Have you observed any feeling on the part of any individuals among 
the Chinese authorities favourable to the relaxation of the commercial regu- 
lations? — No; on the contrary, in my communications with the Chinese, 
they have always deprecated any sort of change in the present system ; they 
are ‘aware that it is possible that the present syst<*m may not continue, and 
in conversing upon it they have always expressed a wish that it might 
continue as it is. 

3732. You are alluding to the English monopoly ? — Yes. 

3733. Have you had any opportunity of observing that there was any 
relaxation in the opinions of Chinese individuals of authority, with regard 
to the commercial restrictions in general in China ? — 1 should say there was 
none. 

3734. Do you allude to the Hong merchants, or to the outside merchants ? 

— 1 allude principally to the Hong merchants ; we are thrown very little into 
collision with the outside merchants. 


3735. Have 
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3785 . Have you ever had any conversation with any more respectable 
outside merchants?— Not upon that subject. 

3736. Do the English ever associate with any l.ut merchants ?— There are 
very few others ; there have been some connections of the merchants who 
are stated to be mandarins, but not holding office at Canton, who were glad 
occasionally to see you at their houses. 

3737. Have you ever had any conversation with any of those mandarins 
residing there ? — No ; those sort of men do not enter into conversation 
upon commercial subjects generally, it is only merchants. 

3738. Do not all strangers of considerable rank, who come to Canton, 
make a point of visiting the Factory ? — Almost invariably ; they come fre- 
quently. 

3739. Have not several relaxations been effected upon the subject of the 
port dues? — They have. 

3740. In what way do you think that was brought about? — It was 
brought about by those representations from the committee, and a promise 
on the part of the viceroy to represent them at Pekin, which he did, and the 
Emperor in his answer attended to them. 

3741. Do you think the viceroy was induced to make those representa- 
tions from any fear of an interruption of the trade? — Noj 1 should say it 
was from a view that the demand was reasonable. 

3742. Did he show any disposition to make those relaxations till a strong 
memorial wa;s presented to him ? — In the early part of the negotiation, 
before those propositions were submitted to Itirn, he pointed out to us that 
the “ present” was an item of revenue, and that it was not in his power to 
reduce it, but that he would represent it at Pekin. 

3743. Did he make that representation to the Factory previous to any 
representation having been made by the Factory to him ? — Certainly not. 

3744. Then the relaxations which have taken place resulted from commu- 
nications made by the Factory ? — Yes. 

3745. Were those representations connected at the time with an inter- 
ruption to the trade, or any threat of an interruption to the trade r“~The 
Company’s trade was totally suspended while those demands were made. 

3746. Was not the trade interrupted on account of the demands ? — The 
trade was stopped by the committee, with a determination to carry those 
points, and they determined not to trade till they were conceded. 

S747. How long did that interruption of the trade continue before the 
Chinese authorities made those concessions ?— It was neceswry to refer to 
Pekin before the concessions could be made, the vicefoy having assured us 
that it was out of his power to do it without reference to the Emperor ; but 
there was every disposition on the part of the viceroy and the officers of 
government to listen to our proper representations. 

3748. How 
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3748. How long was it after the first interruption of the trade that the 
relaxations were carried into effect? — About five months; the Company’s 
trade was suspended from August 1829 to February 1830. I believe the 
decisions from Pekin were received subsequent to my departure from China, 
which was the end of January. 

3749. Have you any means of knowing whether a considerable delay 
occurred on the part of the viceroy at Canton, in transmitting a memorial to 
Pekin ? — The general im|)ression was, that after he had made those conces- 
sions on tlie 16th of November 1829, he received a letter of that date from 
the committee, drawn up in such injudicious and intemperate language, that 
he was so exasperated as to determine, with the advice of the mandarins of 
the province, to draw up tlie report which he forwarded on the 28th of 
November to Pekin. 

3750. How long was it after the first memorial, and the interruption to 
the trade, that the viceroy of Canton transmittetl a memorial to the govern- 
ment at Pekin ? — I should suppose it was about six weeks after our first 
memorial of importance in October, but about three months after the Com- 
pany's trade was suspended. 

3751. Did you observe that the Burmese war produced any effect upon 
the feelings of the Ciiinese towards the Englisii ? — Not exactly ; they were 
perfectly aware of the war and of its consequences. 

3752. Does it strike you that any opening towards an attempt to prodtice 
a relaxation of our commercial intercourse with China presents itself to u.s, 
except by means of force ? — I am not aware of any other means that would 
produce such an effectual change in the system as that required by the 
petitioners. 

3753. With reference to that petition from Canton, signed by forty-seven 
individuals, are not the principal part of those agents who have come from 
India to Canton to conduct the concerns of the ships trading there? — As far 
as I am acquainted with their names, I consider that many of them are not 
agents, many of them captains of country ships, some of them Parsee agents, 
who came as passengers in those country ships; there is a Mr. Mackwick, 
who was formerly steward in the Factory ; his brother is another ; there are 
several others whom I know very little of, who, I suspect, were casual 
visitors. There are some individuals who have not signed this petition who 
are highly respectable ; there is Mr. Dent, whose house of business is one of 
the largest and most extensive in Canton. Mr. Jerdaine's house, which is 
however equally respectable, and all the parties connected with him, have 
signed it. 

3754. Who is the first upon the list, Thomas Beale ? — Mr. Thomas Beale 
is an old agent, who was formerly a partner in Beale and Magniac's house, 
but from misfortunes he became a bankrupt ; he resides at Macao. 

4 A 3755. Does 
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* 8755. Does he carry on any business?—! am not aware whether he 
carries on any business, byt I think he does not. 

8756. What would be the consequence, in your opinion, of force being 
attempted to be used in China?— I should think that hostilities would 
immediately be the consequence on both sides; and I should think the 
result would be, judging from the military prowess of this country, that we 
should overcome them. 

3757. What would be the consequence in the mean time ? — An entire 
suspension of all commercial intercourse, and hostilities. 

8758. Are the Chinese an athletic people? — I should say very much so; 
they decidedly have an advantage over all other Asiatics that I have seen in 
that respect. 

3759. If they were trained to military operations, is it your opinion that 
they might make good soldiers ?— Certainly. 

3760. Supposing an army of 20,000 British troops, adequately equipped, 
were to attempt an expedition to Pekin, do you think they would succeed ? 
— i am hardly prepared to say whether they would or no. 

3761. You have said that you dissented from the conduct of your col- 
leagues, the members of the select committee, upon the occasion of their 
making the representation which has been mentioned to the Chinese govern- 
ment ; what was your reason for so dissenting from them ? — I had no other 
reasons than wliat appear upon the face of the dissent, and which also appear 
very fully stated in the letter I addressed to the chairman of the East-lndia 
Company, 28th January 1830; reasons are there stated for my differing 
entirely from tlie conduct ot my colleagues upon this occasion. 

3762. What induced the committee to relax so much in their previous 
requisitions as they did in their subsequent letter, of the 25th Januaiy 1830 r 
—I am at a loss to conceive, for the contrast is very remarkable in those 
letters ; whether it was, that in the interim they had heard of my intention 
of coming home, and as the responsibility would be transferred to them- 
selves, that they endeavoured to acquiesce in those propositions that 1 had 
been in vain endeavouring to persuade them to fall into, I cannot tell ; 01 
whether it was that they considered it useless to contend any longer against 
the decisions of the Chinese government ; no further concessions were gained 
in February that were not obtained in the November previous. 

3763. Was it generally known at Canton by the Chinese authonties that 

you differed in opinion from them? — It was not known officially ; but there 
can be no doubt that it was generally known from the proceedings of the 
committee themselves; it was very universally known, there is no doubt: 
indeed the viceroy, in a subsequent edict, acquits me by name of any particj- 
nation in the business ; the edict is dated 30th November 1830, and the fol- 
lowincr are the viceroy’s own words : “ In the dunning petitions which 

were frequently presented, although the chief Plowden’s name 
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with the others, yet I, the governor, having instituted a minute enquiry,, 
have heard that the affair was caused by Baynes, Millett, and others, irregu- 
larly putting forth their own decisions, and forming plans of perverse crafli- 
ness, so that all the ships remained long anchored outside, much of the 
cargo became mouldy and rotten, and the merchants were all injured 
thereby.” 

37^4. Do you conceive that the present system under which the foreign 
trade is conducted at Canton is an arbitrary system, left to the discretion of 
the local government ; or that it is in the main grounded on the orders and 
instructions of the court of Pekin ? — I should think, in the main, grounded 
upon the orders and instructions of the court of Pekin. 

3765. Do you conceive that the privilege of open access to the tribunals 
of the country, if merely carried to the extent of placing foreigners exactly 
upon the same footing as natives, would be attended with any practical 
advantage to Europeans, considering the difference between their habits and 
usages and those of the Chinese ? — I should say, decidedly not j I tio not 
see any advantage that can result from such access. 

3766. Do you understand that the Portuguese of Macao, at any period of 
their establishment there, maintained an absolute independence of the Chi- 
nese empire ; and that their present decline arises from their abandonment 
of that line of policy, or from other causes ? — Their present decline, I 
believe, arises entirely from commercial causes ; but I have understood, that 
so far from being independent of the Imperial government, they actually 
pay annually a tribute for the possession of that place. 

3767. It has been stated that Admiral Drury, for his forbearance, was 
despised and treated with indignity by the Chinese authorities j do you con- 
sider the indignities he experienced to have been the consequence of his 
forbearance, or of some previous steps of aggression or hostility, from which 
it was absolutely necessary for him to recede in order to obtain the restora- 
tion of the trade? — I should conceive from the latter cause ; from some steps 
of aggression. There never was an expedition more badly conducted, I 
believe, than that one of Admiral Drury. 

37f>8. Were the arrangements entered into by the Chinese government 
with the pirates on the coast exclusively the result of the fears of the govern- 
ment, or was it not a measure of successful policy, which terminated in the 
final suppression of those pirates?-—! should say that both causes operated 
in that particular case. 

3769. Do you not conceive that an appeal to precedent, and to those 
general principles of reason acknowledged in other civilized countries, will 
always have its weight with the Chinese government, and that a firm and 
consistent line of policy conformably therewith is the best inode of dealing 
with the Chinese ?— Certainly, I consider that to be the true system, and I 
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>6 Aug. 1831 . am of opinion that a firm and consistent line of policy Vi?Ul always have its 
weight. 

iV- H.C.Plowd^ny S77O Are you aware of the existence of any island or other spot upon the 
coast of China, the acquisition of which would be likely to be advantageous 
to our commerce, without at the same time incurring the risk of involving 
us in hostilities witli the Chinese government?— I am not; and I do not 
think any such position could be acquired without the risk of involving us 
' in hostilities with the Chinese. 

3771. You have stated that the system of the foreign trade at Canton is 
grounded upon the orders and instructions of the court at Pekin ; are the 
orders and instructions from Pekin arbitrary and uncertain, or/lo they pro- 
ceed upon any system ? — The system upon which the commerce is con- 
ducted in China is very well known ; it is that of responsibility and security, 
which I believe emanates originally from Pekin. 

3772. Is it liable to frequent changes ? — Decidedly not. 

3773. Are you of opinion that a direct appeal to the fears of the Chinese, 
with a view to induce them to abandon their present system in respect to 
foreign trade, would be a good line of policy ? — I should say, decidedly not. 

3774. Would it not be preferable to confine such appeals to cases of direct 
insult and aggression, which in no country could be submitted to, such as 
the direct vmlation of the security of persons or property ?— Certainly ; I 
think in those cases it may be proper to have recourse to force. 

3115. Is there any reasonable ground for supposing that an individual de- 
livered into the hands of the officers of the Chinese government on a charge 
of homicide, would have a fair trial ; that is to say, that the fact of his iden- 
titv, and the degree and nature of his guilt, would be fairly investigated ?— 
I should say he would have no chance of a fair trial under the Chinese juris- 
diction. 

3776 What are your reasons for thinking so? — A strong reason in my. 
mind is that which occurred to an American, in the year 1821 ; on which 
occasion, an American was given over to their tribunal, and he suffered death, 
without even the possibility of one European being present to see that he was 
fairly tried. ^ 

3777. Is not the surrender of any individual upon the charge of homicide 
considered by the Chinese equivalent to an acknowledgment of his guilt? — 
It certainly was in that case ; and I believe it is in most cases. 

3778. Was any application made at that time by the British Factory, 01 
other Europeans, to be present at that trial, or to know what took place?— 
As it concerned an American, the English did not interfere in it at all ; and 
the Americans, I believe took very little pains to be present at the time. The 
consul, who was an excellent man, was so disgusted with the proceedings, 
and want of unanimity among his countrymen, that he threw up his powers, 
and would no longer act as consul. 
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3779. Do you mean that the British Factory did not interfere because the 
man was an American ?— I believe tliey were both ready and willing to have 
done so ; but the thing was conducted in so much haste after the unfor- 
tunate man was delivered to the Chinese, that they liad not time to interfere. 
The man was handed over to ti»e Chinese under the promise that he should 
be fairly tried, and in one or two day.s, or less, he was tried, and desired to 
put the impression of his hand, coloured for the purpose (tlie way in which 
criminals acknowledge their guilt) upon his accusation, and upon that he waa 
executed, I believe the following morning. 

3760. Are you aware that nearly a similar case took place about half a 
century ago ?— Yes. The Chinese have, however, a strong sense of retribu- 
tive justice, as has been evinced lately in their e^cecuting in the who esale 
way about seventeen Chinese criminals, for massacrcmg some brcnchmen 
who were wrecked in the French brig “ Navigation, upon the coast of 
Cochin-China; they brought tliem up from the coast of Cochin-China in a 
junk, and thinking that they possessed a large amount of property, they mas- 
sacred them, but one man escaped and told his tale to the Portuguese 
authorities at Macao, who forthwitli communicated it lo tlie Canton govern- 
ment, and the vigilance of their police was s() active, tliat tliey detained about 
forty Chinese passengers that had come in this junk to Canton ; the govcrnoi 
of Canton immediately sent them ilown to be confronted with the bienchman 
at Macao, and that led to a discovery where the junk was bound ; the 
vicerov of the province (I believe Fokien) was immediately apprized of the 
fact, and first of all he treated it with a good deal of indiHerence, but wlien 
it came to the ears of the Emperor of China, he immediately ordered that 
there should be the strictest vigilance, and there was a cordon drawn round 
the city to which the junk was bound, so that no man could go in or out 
without examination, and by that means they discovered the murderers, or 
nearly the whole, and sent them down to Canton to be punished. Iney 
were there examineil and tried before all foreigners of every description, 
who were invited by the viceroy to come and sec them tried. 1 he result 
was, that seventeen of them were executed, and all the l iiropcans that 
wished to be present attended the execution ; sixteen were decapitated, and 
one of them, the principal, was, according to their language, cut into 10,000 
pieces. 

3781. Did those proceedings take place without any complaint on the part 
of Europeans? — The vigilance of the Chinese was so great, that before any 
complaint (except, indeed, the rejiort of the Portuguese government) could 
be made, they were on the alert to apprehend them, and they speedily suc- 
ceeded in apprehending the Chinese passengers that arrived in the junk. 

3782. Did you or any members of the Factory attend the trial ?— I believe 
almost every one of them ; 1 did not go myself, thinking, as chief o t ic 
Factory, that 1 had better not, perhaps, be present upon that occasion, 

3783. Were you able to ascertain what was the form of trial observed upon 
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that occasion, with reference to the proof of the offence committed ? — The 
men were each brought down in a species of basket or cage, to the number 
of about thirty or forty, in baskets with hardly room to sit ; a day was ap- 
pointed, and the foreigners were all invited to be present at the trial. When 
the trial commenced these men were brought before the Frenchman who had 
escaped, and they were confronted with him, and those whom he pro-, 
nounced to have been active in the massacre were immediately convicted, at 
least a mark was put upon them. There was one very singular circumstance, 
happened upon the occasion, which was, that there was one of those unfor- 
tunate men who had befriended the Frenchman on board the junk, by telling 
him that such a thing was likely to take place, and had put him in the way 
of making his escape; this man when he came forward solicited the Europeans 
to intercede for him. Dr. Morrison and other people spoke to him, but as he 
was a Fokien man they did not understand his dialect; and when this man 
was brought up and confronted with the Frenchman, the Frenchman im- 
mediately recognized his friend and embraced him, and there was a sensation 
in tlie court of justice that was very striking, so much so, that the judge 
who was present was very much struck with it, and Dr. Morrison came for- 
ward on the part of all the European foreigners, to beg that his case might 
be favourably viewed, and in consequence it was favourably viewed, and he 
was pardoned ; but the other men were executed in the way I have described. 
When this man went back to his province, to P'okien, the Europeans at Canton 
subscribed about 2,000 dollars for him ; and when he got back to his own 
province, the viceroy of that province was so pleased with the consideration 
that had been shown him by the foreigners, that I haye been informed that 
he himself gave him forty or fifty dollars, and protected him. 

3784. P’rom that statement is it your impression that the Chinese are de- 
sirous to do justice, whether as regards the murder of Europeans, or the 
murder of Chinese? — That is my impression, that they are desirous of doing 
justice. Perhaps upon this particular occasion, if they had not done justice, 
the Chinese government might fear that it would be held out against them, 
that we should not give up a man in the case of homicide against one of 
themselves. 

3785. Is that the only trial of a Chinese for injuries done to, or the murder 
of Europeans, that has come to your knowledge? — That is the only one that 
has been so strictly investigated, to my knowledge; but there was a massacre 
of some Americans who arrived in a small vessel with opium at Macao, and 
those murderers were also detected and executed ; but without, I believe, 
so formal a trial. The American vessel being small, and having a cargo of 
opium on board, a set of pirates were tempted to seize her, in which they 
succeeded, and massacred the Americans ; the result was, a representation 
to Canton, and the viceroy employed his police in arresting those men, sent 
them down to Macao, where they were decapitated. 

3786. From what you have stated of the reasonableness of the Chinese 

government. 
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government, is it your opinion that by negociations any arrangement could' 
be made by ■which offences done to Chinese, or by Chinese done to Euro- 
peans, could be conducted at Canton in some pre-arranged order, with a 
view of doing justice to both parties? — I believe it would be a most difficult 
arrangement to make, but I consider that such an arrangement might be 
, made ; and I have been told that all foreigners tributary to China, on the 
neighbouring frontiers of their own country, have an understanding that 
in all cases of homicide and death, the parties concerned shall be sent to 
their own country for trial, and tlierefore I sliould imagine that an arrange- 
ment of that sort might be made with Europeans. 

3787. Is it the fact that the Russian government maintain an agent at 
Pekin ? — They have got an establishment there for the purpose of accpiiring 
the language, in order to conduct the trade whicli is carried on at the fron- 
tiers; but I do not believe they have any political agent there. 

3788. Are you aware whether any arrangement has been made by which 
that permission has been given to them which hitherto has been refused to 
Englishmen, or in what manner that has been effected? — I am not aware 
how that has been effected ; it is generally su])posed that it was for the 
mutual conduct of the trade. 

3789. Are not the Russians excluded from the port of Canton ? — They 
are. 

3790. How long has that been the case ? — 1 believe from time imme- 
morial ; having an inland trade on the northern frontier of the empire, the 
Chinese donot permit the Russians to trade by sea at the port of Canton. 

3791. Docs not the Chinese government in its edicts in cases of homicide, 
generally omit the name of the offender, and merely demand that the cul- 

f trit should be delivered up to them ; thus .assuming that foreigners have a 
egal power of examining offenders, and of deciding upon their guilt or 
innocence? — That is the course they pursue generally; they sometimes, 
however, name the captain of the ship, if they can trace the offender to any 
ship. 

3792. Are you aware that Captain Delkes obtained permission to be 
present at an examination of one of the sailors at a Chinese tribunal, and 
that the moment he attempted to interfere, he was expelled with some 
circumstances of indignity ? — I have heard that stated to be the case. 

8793. Are you aware in what way that gentleman had given offetice by 
his interference ?— No, I am not ; it was before I was in China. 

379‘1'. Are you of opinion that a King’s consul, unconnected with the 
trade, and having no greater power over it than consuls generally have, 
would be able to exert any considerable influence over the Chinese local 
government? — I consider that a King’s consul would not be productive of 
the advantage contemplated by the petitioners; the Chinese, I am of 
opinion, would not regard the power of a King's consul alone, unle.ss sup- 
ported 
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16 Aug. 1831. ported by some other influence. I consider thaUt is the great trade of the 

East India Company that gives this weight and influence in the eyes ot the 

W:H.C.PIowden, jg the chief of the Factory ; the Chinese have on all occasions of 

disputes, when the ofiicers of his Majesty’s ships have been concerned, 
refused to acknowledge any authorify but in the chief of the Factory, who 
was always considered by them the responsible party. 

3795. Do you conceive that the English trading at Canton so exclusively 
regard the Company as their resource, tliat they would look forward with 

* dread to the dissolution of the monopoly ? — I believe that many of the 

English residents and agents in Canton would be very sorry to see the 
monopoly interfered with ; I have heard that stated by some of those who 
are most respectable. 

3796. Are not the persons you refer to, persons carrying on the trade 
between India and China ?-They are, to a very great extent. 

3797* Do not you conceive that the result of a free trade between Eng- 
land and China, might be to throw a part of that trade between England 
and Cliina into other hands than those which at the present moment carry it 
on ? — I should say not. 

3798. Do not you conceive that ships carrying out manufactures from 
England to India, might load with Indian produce in the Indian ports, carry 
that to Canton, and come back to 1-ngland with a cargo of tea.-— 1 hey 
might do so undoubtedly ; but I think the agents in India generally send 
their consignments to those they are acquainted with of long standing :n 
China, or else they send their consignments by some of those very men 
who have signed this petition, Parsees and others. I do not imagine that 
any Englishman embarking in that trade w(ypild find it easy to wrest the 
trade from those parties. 

3799. You are not aware that that is one of the views which the English 
merchants state with respect to opening the trade between England and 
China ? — I am not aware of it. 

3800. Is the trade with what are called outside merchants, suited to gr^t 
and extensive transactions ?— Decidedly not ; there is no confidence to be 
placed in these merchants, who are not licensed by the Chmpe government; 
and in the event of any debts being contracted, there would be little chance 
of their being repaid, unless the parties secured their money before quitting 
China. 

3801. Is not the European trade, with the exception of occasi^al smug- 
gling transactions in opium, practically confined to the port of Canton? 
Decidedly so; entirely. 

3802. Is not the establishment of a Cohong, or any material redurtion. of 
the number of Hong merchants, a change in the system of tri^e at Canton 
which would prove injurious nearly in an equal degree to all parties con- 
cerned, whether the Company, the private trade of the English, or the 

, Americans? 
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Americans ?— I should say decidedly, that such a change would prove 
injurious. 

3803. Is not the prevention of this change mainly to be attributed to the 
exertions of the servants of the East India Company? — I should say so 
decidedly ; it has been our endeavour always to prevent the establishment 
of a Cohong, and to promote the trade generally ; and whatever advantages 
have been gained by the East India Company, have been enjoyed by all 
foreigners indiscriminately. 

3804. Have the Russians, whom you state to be at Pekin, any political 
capacity? — lam hardly prepared to answer, from being ignorant of the 
subject ; but I have always been given to understand that their situation is 
one purely of a commercial nature. 

380.5. Do you understand that the Russian missionaries have been dis- 
missed from Pekin r — I have not heard that. 

3806. Are the Roman Catholic mi.ssionarics dismissed '—The Roman 
Catholic missionaries, I believe, are all dismissed, with the excepUon of one 
individual, who is a very inrirm man, who is left there ; two have been dis- 
missed since 1820. 

3807- Are there not missionaries from other parts of I'urope, who aie 
admitted into China '! — There are missionaries from other parts of Europe 
that travel through the country, and arc admitted clandestinely ; three left 
Macao about si.x months before I left China : 1 heard from them from the 
interior of China ; they were afraid to address their jtrincipal, who was the 
agent of the Propaganda Fide at Macao, and they addressed their letter 
to me, with an iiitreaty that I would forward their letter to this agent at 
Macao. 

3808. Do you think the Chinese government are not aware of their 
entrance? — They went under disguise as Chinamen, and the Chinese go- 
vernment were not aware of it. 

3809. If di.scovered, would they be seized and punished r — Most cer- 
tainly ; they would very probably lose their heads. 

, 3810. Has not the establishment at Pekin been broken up? — Yes; indi- 
viduals are still enterprising enough to embark in that concern, but I believe 
very seldom with success. 

3811. Do you believe that the Rus,sian establishment pos.sess any con- 
siderable weight at Pekin ? — I have never understood that they do. 

3812. Do not you conceive that the circumstance of relea.sing the Hong 
merchants collectively from the responsibility of the debts of the individual 
Hongs is one of the most severe blows that could be given to the prosperity 
of the private trade?— 1 certainly consider it in that light, though I believe 
it was done with the best intention by the' committee, as being a collateral 
cause of the embarrassments of the merchants. 

4 R 
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l« Aug. 1891. 3813. Is there any other means to which an individual merchant can resort 

for the recovery of his claims at Canton ?— In those very arrangements 
IV.H.C.Plowden, which have been made by the Chinese government, upon the proposition 
that the merchants should no longer be answerable for each others ^bts, 
they point out a way for the recovery of foreign claims at Canton. They 
say that, in all commercial transactions, at the close of your business you are 
to strike a balance; if a Chinese Hong merchant owes a foreigner money, 
and he refuses to pay it, and the foreigner is anxious to go away, the 
foreigner roustf before he quits China, make a representation of his claim, &c* 
to the hoppo, a person (like all other mandarins) most difficult of access. In 
the event of that application being made to him, the claim of the foreigner, 
supposing the merchant fails, shall be considered just, and he shall be entitled 
to payment of his debt ; but in default of doing this, the joreigner sha I 
have no right to payment or even to appeal. There is therefore a way left 
in which Europeans can recover payment of debts, but not so advantageous, 
certainly, as that which has been resorted to for many years past, but now 
abrogated. 

3814. Was not the former mode one which could be adopted by any 
single individual ?— Yes ; the way in which Chunqua’s Hong failed was 
brought about by a single individual going and impeaching him to the viceroy 
for a debt of 80,000 dollars# 

8815. You have stated that it would be a matter of great importance if 
an arrangement could be made between the Chinese government and ours 
for cases of homicide to be tried, do you mean that they should be tried 
upon the spot?— It is a very difficult question, but I have been given to 
understand that such arrangements have been made with the Cochin Chinese, 
and other people on the frontiers of China, for critninals under those circum- 
stances being sent to their country, and being tried according to their laws. 

8816 Are you not aware that all the witnesses must be sent to that 
country also?— Supposing an Englishman committed homicide, he would be 
sent home, and tried according to the laws of his country, and all the wit- 
nesses would, of course, be sent with him. 

8817. Are not the British authorities at present practically under the 
necessity, in China, of screening the guilty, in order to protect the innocent, 
in cases of homicide ?— I am afraid very much so ; sometimes we are placed 
in a peculiar situation there. 

8818. Is it not extremely desirable that some method should be found by 
which that embarrassing predicament could be avoided ? — Certainly, it would 
be most desirable, but I consider it a most difficult thing to arrange. 

381Q Are you aware that Dr. Morrison once entertained a plan to con- 
stitute a tribunal at Canton for the trial of such cases ?-No, I am not aware 
that he contemplated such a plan. 

3820. What number of homicides are committed upon an average of 
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years at Canton P-^Oonsidering the vast influx of foreigners to that place, 
the cases are very rare ; during my residence of twenty-five years there, I do 
not think tliere were above three or four. 

S831. When they do occur, do they not almost invariably occasion a sus- 
pension of the trade, and vast injury to the commerce of the port ? — Most 
assuredly they do. 

3822. Do they not occasion a suspension of commerce, in some instances, 
for many months ? — Generally, that is the result. 

3823. Do not you think that two of the new regulations which have been 
referred to, the one taking away the mutual responsibility of the Hong mer- 
chants, and the other reducing the payment of the import duties to three 
weeks, are injurious to commerce in general? — That is my impression; I 
think they have not benefited the trade there. 

3824. What inducements do you imagine led the British merchants there 
to join so cordially in requesting those two regulations? — I am at a loss to 
understand ; it appears to have been a very short-sightecl policy on their part. 
1 believe the committee were actuated with the view of preventing the 
embarrassments of the merchants generally, and certainly the payment of 
each others debts was a collateral cause of serious embarrassment; there can 
be no doubt, however, that the abrogation of the old system of the mutual 
responsibility of the Hong merchants for each others debts will be severely 
felt by foreigners generally. 

3825. Does it not appear to you that ultimately the whole Hong would be 
brought into a state of bankruptcy if that system had been allowed to go on ? 

Not to the extent that my colleagues made it appear, bjit it certainly was 

to be apprehended, that if Chunqua’s Hong failed, the probability was, that 
Mowqua’s might follow, and perhaps one or two of the poorer ones. 

3826. Is it probable that so many as four would have stood, when all the 
debts of the others had come upon them for payment? — It is difficult to say, 
but I should think that four of them would have stood ; Howqua, Puankhe- 
qua, Goqua, and Mowqua I think would have stood. 

3827. But if they had not stood, the whole would ultimately have fallen 
upon Howqua ?— It is most probable that it would. 

3828. May not one reason for their wish to make these regulations have 
been a principle of justice, in order to give new regulations in favour of the 
Chinese as well as in favour of foreigners? — It may have been so ; but I con- 
sider that both these two regidations were in favour of the Chinese. 

3829. Were not the other regulations in favour of the foreigners ?— They 
were. 

3830. Is it not injurious to the general interests of the trade, that 
foreigners should deal to any great extent upon credit with the natives?-— 
Certainly it is. 

4B2 Are 
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3831. Are you aware that the trade carried on by individuals between 
India and China has of late years proved a very losing one, in the articles of 
cotton and opium ? — I think it may have been so in the article of cotton the 
last year or two, but certainly not of opium. 


Jovis, 18° die Augusti^ 1831 . 


James mill, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

18 Aiig. 18;H. 3832. In one of your former examinations, in answer to question 3134, 

you stated that in India the principal source of revenue of the state must 

.1. Mill, Esq. always be derived from the land ; and tliat it was neither possible nor 
advisable to avoid this practice, in consequence of India being exceedingly 
poor, and there existing few sources of industry different from labour upon 
land ; and that if you were to abandon the land revenue, there is no other 
means of obtaining a revenue. Now it appears that since the permanent 
setiU ment of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, between the years 1792-93 and 
1827-28, while the land-tax has stood the same, the whole revenue has 
increased from the sum of £4,536,000 to £9,150,000 or thereabouts, or in 
Ollier words, been nearly doubled in a period of thirty-five years. How do 
you reconcile that fact with the opinion you have given ? — A great propor- 
tion of tliis increase has arisen from two sources ; the monopoly of salt, and 
the monopoly of opium. As far as the monopoly of salt is concerned, it is 
difficult to say how much is really paid out of the rent of land, in other words, 
how much the sums contributed by the ryots to the zemindars, of which we 
have no accounts, are necessarily kept down by the salt monopoly. With 
regard to the opium monopoly, the other great source of increase, it is not 
paid by the subjects of our government at all ; it is a tax paid by foreign 
nations. 

3833. Is it not equally a means of revenue for the support of government, 
whether paid by foreigners or raised from the internal sources of the country ? 

No doubt it is ; it is a tribute laid upon a foreign country, in consequence 

of our possessing the supply, to a certain degree exclusive, of a particular 
article which is demanded in that country. 

3834. Would not the opinion you have formerly given induce the Com- 
mittee to believe that exclusive of the land there were ‘no other means by 
which a revenue could with benefit to the country be raised P-^Exclusive 
of the land, that an adequate revenue could not be raised is decidedly my 
opinion ; as also that no other mode is equally good. 


3835. You 
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3835. You have slated two sources of revenue ; are you aware that the mint 
duties, for instance, which in 179^ were £5,000, have increased to £32,000 ? 
— That is very likely. 

3831). Are you aware also that the stamps, which were only £53,000, have 
increased to £238,000 ? — That may also be. 

3837. Do you consider stamps to be a tax upon the inhabitants of the 
country, or paid by foreigners ? — Not paid by foreigners certainly, though 
the opium is. 

383S. Are you aware that the customs of the country also have increased 
from £78,000 to £367,000? — A considerable portion of this is paid by 
foreigners. 

3839. Tlie salt monopoly, which you mentioned, has increased from 
£1,054,000 to £2,382,000? — One observation may be made as applicable to 
all those facts generally. Suppose you were to abandon the tax on land, and 
to supply yourselves by taxes of another sort, a capitation tax, and taxes on 
commodities, a tax on corn, for example, a tax on salt, and other articles of 
necessary consumption ; as it is still true that nine-tenths, and probably a 
larger proportion, of the annual produce of India is derived from the land, 
those taxes would in the aggregate fall in like proportion upon the land, 
whether you intended it or not. The sources of production are the sources 
of taxation ; and as the great source of production in India, which yields so 
much of all that it does produce as to leave little behind, is the land, it 
follows, in my humble opinion, that the revenue must proportionally be 
derived from that source. 

3840. May not a revenue be raised in India, as in other countries, by tin* 
increase of trade, by commercial transactions, and by various other internal 
regulations, without the possibility of its falling upon the rent of land, when 
that is fixed? — If you increase the sources of production, undoubtedly you 
increase the sources also of taxation, because the sources of production and 
the sources of taxation are the same. The moment you introduce to any 
considerable extent manufactures and trade into the country, there are new 
sources of production, and of course new sources of revenue, but so long as 
the land is almost the only source of revenue, so long must it of necessity be 
the only or the principal source of taxation. 

3841. Does not the result of our experience from 1792 to 1828 show that 
there has been an increase in the other sources of revenue, exceeding the 
whole amount of the land tax at the time of the settlement? — The facts are, 
that the land revenue, three millions and odd, being fixed, has been stationary, 
while the revenue derived from salt and opium has mounted up to four 
millions; but that. two of those millions derived from opium are paid by 
foreigners, and have no bearing upon my opinion with respect to the necessity 
as well as good policy of deriving revenue from the land. The salt tax is 
distributed over a large population, and it is impossible to determine how 
much it intercepts of what would otherwise be extracted from the land. 

3842. In 
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18 Aug. 1881. 3842. In your answer to the question before alluded to, you have stated 

— — that tliere is really no one adequate source of revenue in India in your opinion, 

MiU, Esq jjyj 1^,^ j tax. Does not it appear by the returns on the table now before 

you, that although the land tax is not much increased, yet on the whole the 
revenue from other sources has been doubled? — There is no question about 
the fact. The only question is, whether it contradicts my former evidence or 
not : I think it does not. 

3843. May not there be other sources of revenue in India to which we may 
have access besides that of the land revenue alone, and is not that proved by 
the example of the last twenty-nine years? — What is actually proved by the 
example of the last twenty-nine years is, that about one million sterling more 
tlian before has been extracted from Bengal by means of a tax on salt ; but 
it does not appear to me to be thereby proved that you can by other taxes 
supersede the land revenue, or that the land revenue is not the best. 

3844. The question did not allude to superseding the land tax, but in aid of 
the laiul tax.— There is no doubt that all taxes come in aid of it, so far as you 
are able to raise them, and as far as you can show that these do not intercept 
what would otherwise be paid directly from the land. 

3845. In the same answer you stated that probably nine tenths of the 
revenue of the government in India was derived from the rent of land. It 
appears however from an inspection of the public accounts that the real 
proportion of the land tax to the whole revenue of the British governnaent, 
in 1827-28, is somewhat less than six tenths; a considerable difference from 
your estimate ; arising chiefly from the state of the revenue in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, where the proportion of the land tax to tlie whole is less than 
one half, or about forty-two parts in a hundred, whereas in 1793 it was about 
sixty-eight in a hundred ?— My remark of course extended to India generally, 
and did not include the particular circumstances of Bengal, which ought to 
be considered bv themselves. Besides, when I said nine tenths, I used of 
course the language of a general recollection, and could be understood as 
aiming only at an approximation to the precise fact. The question however 
renders it necessary for me to repeat, what I have already intimated; my 
wish, in these statements, extending over an immense field, to be understood 
as not vouching for the perfect accuracy of my recollection. 1 believe I shall 
be found accurate in all the great matters. In the minor circumstances I 
never trust to my own memory; when I have occasion for accuracy I go to 
the source: still, in regard to the answer which has now been questioned, 
I believe that what I stated, leaving Bengal out of the question, and its 
extraordinary supply from opium and salt, is near the truth. 

384G. It appears that the salt monopoly increased from £1,054,000 to 
£2,382,000, which was the amount in 1827-28. How do you account for that 
increase otherwise than ^ an increased consumption and consequent pros- 
perity of the country r— There are other modes of accounting for a great 
proportion of it. When we first estoblished the monopoly we were by no 

means 
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means so perfect in our prevention of smuggling as we are now, and a very 18 Aug. 1881. 
large proportion of the salt consumed made its way through the means of — 

smuggling into the country. 

3847. Are you aware that whilst the revenue is more than doubled from 
the salt monopoly, the price in the same time has increased more than fifty 
per cent ? — The price, I believe, has been slightly progressive. 

3848. Does not that large increase of consumption, notwithstanding the 
increase of price, which consequently would limit the use, show tliat there 
must be increased prosperity in the country? — There is a considerable increase 
of population, and there is a very great diminution of smuggling. 

3849. Is there any particular period to which your attention is directed as 
regards the prevention of smuggling *, because, by the returns before tlie 
Committee, the progressive increase is regular but gradual ? — I'he ohserv a- 
tion with regard to smuggling wouhl be exactly of the same sort. The 
improvement in the prevention of smuggling has been a |)rocess going on from 
year to year, the experience of one year atibrding instruction foi' the practice 
of the next. 

3850. You are probably aware that the gross revenues of all India amount 
to about £2‘2,800,0(X), whilst the land tax of all India amounts only to thirteen 
millions and a half. Would you tlierefbre desire that the whole twenty-two 
millions required for the expenses of India should be raised by a land tax, or 
do you conceive it possible that such means should be resorted to? — W'hat 1 
stated was, that the revenue from the land should be limited to rent. 1 think 
it of great importance for any country, that as large a portion of the wants of 
its government should be supplied from the rent of land as can be, with- 
out infringing private property; that the rent of land, wherever it has not 
been converted into private property, is an invaluable rc.soiirce to the slate ; 
and I gave it as my opinion that if the whole of the wants of the government 
in India could be supplied from this source, anil all other taxes were remitted, 

India would be placed in a situation with regard to finance superior to that 
of any other country in the world ; because in those circumstances I should 
consider the population of India to be uiitaxed. 

3851. Admitting the same interpretation to rent which you have now given, 
and considering that the amount of rent to be raised is limited, do you think 
it possible to raise the revenues in India ncces.sary to support the governnieiK 
there, and that recourse must not be had to other sources ?— I believe that at 
present the rent of land in India is not adequate to the wants of the govern- 
ment, because I believe that upon the whole, with the exception of the 
permanently settled provinces in Bengal, where a portion of the rent goes to 
other parties, the whole of the rent is taken, and in some ca.ses more ; there- 
fore my opinion is that the rent of the land in India is not equal to the expen- 
diture of government, and that under the present state of expenditure a 
recourse to other sources is unavoidable. 

3852 . You have stated that it would be a most enviable situation for any 

country 
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18 Aufr 1881 . country to be placed in, where the government, being proprietors of the soil, 

should be able to raise all the expenses necessary to conduct the government 

J. Mill, Esq. and dispense with other taxes ; do you consider, from all you know 

of India as to the capabilities of increasing rent, that such an event could 
possibly take place ? — I have not the smallest doubt of it, and to a much 
greater amount. < 

.*3853. Do you mean the rent of the land, without the application of capital 
to improve it ?— Certainly not without tl)e application ofcapital to improve 
it, I know no improvement without capital, nor any cultivation without it. 

.8854. 'I hen do you mean that portion of the rent which you have de- 
scribed yourself to be the rent of land, that which is produced by the soil 
without the application of capital ? — I have endeavoured before, on former 
examinations, to state as distinctly as I could what I mean by rent, which is 
the whole of the surplus produce derived from land, after making full remu- 
neration to the cultivator for his labour and the use of his capital ; in other 
words, as much as any man will voluntarily and knowingly give for leave to 
employ his capital on the land. 

3855. If the land tax has decreased in the whole of India, from the year 
1792-93, when it was 68- 100th parts of the whole, if it has decreased to 
42-lOOlh parts in the year 1827-28, is not that a proof that other important 
sources have been discovered for increasing the revenue of India? — The fact 
proves itself ; taxes to that amount have been raised. 

3856. In reply to the same question, you stated that government deriving 
so laryea proportion of its revenue from the rent of land, appeared to you to 
be one of the most fortunate circumstances that can occur in any country, 
because in consequence of this the wants of the state are supplied really and 
truly without taxation ; and that as far as this source goes, the people of the 
country remain untaxed, the wants of the government being supplied without 
drain either upon the produce of any man’s labour, or the produce of any 
man’s capital. Can you state to the Committee any other productive source 
of taxation, tleriveil from the barbarous predecessors of the British govern- 
ment, which has ever been relinquished in consequence of the government 
drawing the full rent of the land ; but, on the contrary, arc you not aware 
that it has had recourse to several new taxes, contrary to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people, such as stamp duties, town duties, house taxes, in- 
crease of the salt and opium monopolies, originating them even in places and 
provinces where they were before unknown, and the imposition of which has 
given rise in some instances to serious insurrection ? — I am not aware that 
any one of those taxes was altogether unknown in India before the govern- 
ment of the East India Company ; the house tax and town duties certainly 
not. Even stamps I have a notion were not altogether unknown ; but there 
is a laige list of taxes which the British government has remitted, too nume- 
rous for my recollection, but of which the account will be found in the docu- 

ments 
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menu before the Committee. The taxes included under the head of Sayer, 
which have been remitted, were very numerous and very vexatious. 

S 857 . Do the opportunities you had of acquaintance with the correspon- 
dence with India at the time enable you to say whether those duties and 
taxes have not been remitted because they were unproductive and failed to 
succeed, and not on any principle such as you have stated ought to regulate 
the taxation of India?— Most decidedly on principle. It will appear by the 
documents before the Committee that there have been the most earnest in- 
junctions to consider inexpedient ail cases of small duties that were vexatious 
to the people in the collection, and to use every possible exertion to get rid 
of them. 

3858. Do you recollect any one of those that was remitted on principle? 
—A great many ; taxes on bullocks, taxes on ploughs, taxes on vegetables, 
taxes on a vast variety of small articles, and the whole of the extra cesses 
tliat were levied by zemindars and others; of all which particulars there is 
abundant evidence in the volumes of Selections. 

3859. Are you not aware that the town duties enacted on all cities of 
Bengal are altogether new ? — New in form. There was not anything the 
same in form then existing in some of the places where we introduced it, and 
that for a particular purpose ; but it was certainly not a thing unknown to 
former governments, as the question appears to imply. 

3860. Are you not aware that the imposition of the house tax at Benares 
in 1810 led to a disturbance, and also in Bareilly in 1816, because they were 
altogether new ? — It was not the tax, but a combination of circumstance.s. 
The tax was introduced for the sake of what was called the subsidiary 
police, the e.stablishment of chokedars in citie.s, towns, and siidder zillah 
stations; and the objection of the people was to this particular police, and 
the mode of its introduction, more than to the new tax on the house.s, which 
was not persevered in. 

3801. Are you not aware also, that in the Bomb.iy territory and in Cut- 
tack the salt monopoly is altogether new ? — The salt monopoly at Bombay is 
altogether abolished ; no such thing exists at Bombay, and it never existed 
otherwise than partially. 

3862. How is the salt revenue derived at Bombay ? — By a duty. 

.3863. Are you aware that at Madras the salt monopoly is new ?— The salt 
tax is not new at Madras. Salt has always been a subject of taxation in 
India ; our mode of raising it is new, 

3864. Does it come within your knowledge, that one of the principal 
alleged causes of the rebellion which took place in I8I7 in Cuttack was the 
imposition of the new salt monopoly ? — I think the word “ rebellion,” ap- 
plied to those disturbances in Cuttack, is not a correct name for them ; they 
had little to do with any particular tax, they rose from a dislike ot our 
system generally ; the machinations and turbulence of a certain Rajah, the 
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JCoor^ Rajah, and the people lie coiild influence, were the principal in- 

struments. 

3865. Is it yoUr impression, that taxes productive of revenue have been 
repealed in any part of India to any great extent on principle, and not en- 
tirdy from the failure of their production ?— I should affirm, that a great 
variety of petty taxes have been repealed, and general instructions to that 
effect conveyed on the precise principle, that to a great extent those Small 
duties were much more harassing to the people than other sources ot re- 
venue •, that therefore they were inexpedient, and should with the utmost 
expedition be got rid of. Evidence of this will be found in the volumes ot 
Selections. It will there be seen, that the transit duty has been particularly 
adverted to ; and that all those duties that are obstructive to the industry of 
the people, or oppressive in the collection, have been directed to be with the 
utmost expedition abolished. 

3866. Is it your impression that regard was not had to the great expence 
of collection, and to the small net revenue which those taxes produced ?— 
By no means. If the question means exclusively, I am of opinion that re- 
gard was in all cases had; and surely ought to be had, to the expence ot 
collection. 

3867. Does not that involve the consequence that they became unproduc- 
tive as to the net revenue, and consequently were discontinued ?— Not in 
consequence of that solely, nor principally. 

3868. When you state that, by drawing the rent of the land, the wants of 
the government are supplied without any drain, either upon the produce ot 
any man’s labour, or the produce of any man’s capital, you of course mean 
rent distinct from the prolits of capital ? — Clearly. 

3869 • When such proportions of the gross produce of the soil as forty-five 
parts in one hundred are assumed as the share of government, as has been 
done in Bengal under the permanent settlement ; ranging frorn forty-five to 
fifty-five parts, as has frequently been done at Madras ; or when the tax is 
assessed on a rude estimate of the fertility of the land by officers whose cor- 
ruption, according to your own statement, is so great that they are never to 
be trusted, unless under the superintendence of a stranger, does it not seem 
morally certain that some portion, and even a considerable portion, Ot the 
profits of capital must betaken from the cultivators, supposing those pro- 
Lrtions to have been exacted ?— I have staled, generally, that my aoprehen- 
sion and my opinion is, that hitherto more than the rent of the land has been 
very generally exacted in India j but it does not appear to me that such is a 
necessary consequence of the system by any means. 

3870. Are the Committee then to understand that in your formm' answei 
you meant to say, that, on a deliberate consideratmii, you thought that more 
thap the net rent of the land had been taktui ? ^ , 

is the opinion decidedly of the Court of Directors, and of all the gover 
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in India, who have given instructions upon that supposition, and accord- 
ingly very large remissions hav e been made during a series of past years. 

3871. If such has been the case heretofore, does it not inevitably follow, 
from the system which exists, and from your own statement as to the mode 
in which you would recommend annual settlements to be made, that it is 
impossible to be avoided ? — I have stated that, though difhcult, it is in my 
opinion perfectly possible to avoid over assessment; and I have never recom- 
mended annual settlements. 

3872. You were understood to say that it could only be by an inspection 
of the produce from year to year that a just estimate could be made of what 
the land was capable of producing ? — When the question was put to me 
with respect to leases, which I stated to be in my opinion a great instrument 
for the encouragement of agriculture, and attaining agricultural prosperity, 
I stated, in conjunction with that opinion, that in the present circumstances 
of the ryots and the circumstances of India, there were great difhcultics in 
the way of deriving those advantages from leases, which, in more fortunate 
circumstances, are derived from them. 

3873. The territories of Madras being thinly peopled throughout, the land 
in many provinces sandy, naturally sterile, and deriving the greatest part of 
its productive powers from artificial irrigation, attended with heavy expense, 
is it not certain, that when a large land-tax is taken in such situations, the 
greater portion of it must consist, not of rent properly so called, and as you 
have defined it, but of the profits of capital ; and must not such a tax there- 
fore prove highly injurious to the industry of a country ? — If you take more 
than the rent; if you tax the profits of stock laid out upon the land, there is 
no doubt you will obstruct the progress of the cultivation of land,.fLiecause 
capital will not resort to it upon these terms; but it appears to me to be by 
no means necessary that more should be taken from the land than the rent 
of the land, at Madras more than anywhere else. The same means that can 
prevent it elsewhere, will prevent it also there, and in reality, as far as our 
government at Madras is in question, the expense of irrigation is that of the 
government, and not of the people, with very insignificant exceptions. 

3874. Can you state what in your opinion would be the best means of 
preventing the ryot cultivators being called on for the excess of a proportion 
of the produce, which you consider has been and would be detrimental if 
continued? — I have stated generally that there is no other mode of doing it 
in India but what is done in England and every where else, by every owner 
of land without exception; he endeavours to ascertain as accurately as he 
can, in the circumstances of every farm, what it can afibrd to pay. That has 
been done over a great part of India with a great deal of care and a great 
deal of exactness. 

387^. Are you not aware that there is no one thing more difficult to be 
ascertained in England than that point which you have now stated ; and if 
that be so in England, with all the assistance we have, and oa the spot, do 
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18 Ang. 1831. you CQQstdor it likely that in India any better results could follow?— I 

stated my opinion very strongly already, that it is a thing of extreme dim- 

J. Mill, Ef<i. culty, but it is distinctly to be borne in mind that you would not obviate the 
evil by abandoning rent as the resource of government, because the same 
difficulty would exist in the hands of any other owners of the land 
whatsoever. 

3876. You will not understand that in any question tliat is put the idea 
entertained of abandoning rent, but the point desired to ^ ascertained is, the 
best mode by which tlie just proportion may be fixed which the cultivator is 
to pay, and the means of protecting him in enjoying, the profits of the capital 
he may employ upon the land ?— That question, I conceive, I already 
answered , there are no other means of ascertaining the value of land in India 
but those employed in England : but I should state that more careful and 
studied means of accuracy have been had recourse to in some places in India 
than are very common in England, even where private interest affords the 
stimulus ; I allude to the revenue surveys that have been going on for a senes 
of years in the Deccan, in Guzzerat, and many other places, exhibiting a care 
and attention to avoid over exaction which can hardly be exceeded. Even 
that is not sufiicient, because we have very imperfect instruments in India to 
act with, and it is always possible that a mistake may be made even by the 
most virtuous agents. But there is another source of information, by 
observing the facility with which the rent is paid, and by an accurate atten- 
tion to the condition of the ryots from year to year, making remission where* 
ever there is reason to believe that it will be advantageous* 

3877* Could you direct the attention of the Committee to any one portion 
of India where that plan which you think best suited to protect the lyots and 
improve the country has been adopted r— -I may point to the Deccan as an 
instance, and as evidence, to the Reports of Mr. Chaplin, in those volumes 
which are now before the Committee, exhibiting great care to protect the 
individual ryots \ for though, as I stated before, that settlement in a general 
point of view is described as a village- settlement, cognizance has been 
over a great part of that country of the circumstances and condition of the 
holding of every particular ryot in every village, and pottahs given to them 
before the settlement is concluded. There are some Reports of Mr. Pringle, 
the revenue surveyor in Poonah, lately received, which are well worthy of the 
attention of the Committee. 

3878. Do the results in that district to which you have referred bear out 
the accuracy of Mr. Chaplin’s opinions, as stated in the Report alluded to ? 
There is nothing that impugns them; the evidence from experience is of 
course exceedingly imperfect. 

3879. It has been stated by the late Sir Thomas Munro, iii his Report 
upon Malabar, that oi>e.lhird of the revenue of that province is derived from 
a tax on fruit-trees. Now, as most of the trees in question, such as the' 
palms^ the pepper-vine, the Jack, tlMunangoe and others, grow either in 
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landv soils, where nothing else will grow, and of which there is more than is Aug. 18S1. 

can be occupied, or iii dry and comparatively sterile lands, unfit for the pro- — 

duction of valuable crops of corn, which ate equally abundant } and as the 

trees in question take from four to ten years to bear, is it not plain that in 

this case, which is far from being a singular one throughout the Madras 

presidency, that the tax purporting to be a land>tax has no featnre whatever 

of such an import? — 1 do not think that the circumstance of this tax upon 

the fruit'trees in Malabar bears out the conclusion which tl)e question seems 

to imply. 

3880. Where land is poor, and the period of years in which a crop is pro- 
duced great, will not, in that case invariably, the rent, as delined by you, be 
small in proportion ?— Every thing depends upon the value of the produce ; 
a peculiar produce may have a high and even a monopoly value, from the 
quantity of soil qualified to produce it. There are some vineyards producing 
grapes of a particular quality, which, though exceedingly sterile, yield enor- 
mous rents. 

3881. Do you mean that they aflbi d a proportion of the gross produce 
eqnal to what better lands would aflord, taking into account the capital 
employed in both ? — I leave out of the account the gross produce altogether j 
my standard is the surplus produce of the soil, after a full remuneration to 
the cultivator. 

3882. Are you aware whether the collectors in India take the same view 
which you do of leaving the gross produce out of their sight in the settle- 
ments they make, or do not they settle the rent almost invariably according 
to the portion of gross produce ? — I believe that the great proportion of the 
collectors have no very clear ideas about rent, nor very distinct notions of 
■what it consists j but there is one of them, Mr. Pringle, the gentleman I have 
before mentioned, who the Committee, if they look at his lleport, will see 
has a correct notion of it, takes it as his standard. 

3883. Do you then confine your observations to one out of the numerous 
collectors there are in India? — I should say that collectors generally have not 
that notion, and that in general the governments in India hitherto have not 
had it ; but this principle has recently been strongly inculcated upon all the 
governments by the authorities at home ; I mean the principle of rent, not 
that of a proportion of the gross produce. 

3884. .^e the Committee to understand that they have authority to make 
those renaissions of the revenue to enable them to make their assessment 
upon the just principles you have stated? — Entirely so; the most explicit 
directions have been given to consider that all that government is entitled to 
take, or can take with safety to its own interests, is the surplus of the 
produce of the soil, after a full remuneration to the cultivator for his labour 
and stock. 

3885. Have any returns arrived at the India-House from any of the dis- 

tricts 
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tricts where reductiona have been made on the principles you have now 
stated, or have the orders only lately been sent out ? — ^The orders have been 
but lately sent out in a very explicit form ; and when remissions are made, 
it is not very common to point out on what particular principle they aer 
made ; all that is held necessary is to say that the old assessment has been 
found oppressive, and that, in the opinion of the collector, a reduction should 
take place. 

.3880. Suppose a farm in India in its natural state to yield a rent of £50 
per annum, and suppose the same farm to he improved by an outlay of 
capital, so as to be worth £800 per annum, would you consider that a good 
system of taxation which would abstract one half, or one-third, or one-fourth 
of the gross produce, or which could be even founded on its estimated pro- 
ductive powers, considering that five-sixths of the productive powers of the 
land are not derived from the natural and inherent powers of the soil, but 
from the capital applied ? — I think the answer to. that question is substan- 
tially involved in several answers that I have already made. I have stated 
that, in my opinion, no portion of the gross produce of the land can ever be 
taken as the standard, because various proportions of the produce go as rent, 
according to all the various qualities of the soil, some lands yielding no rent, 
others a fifth, others a fourth, others a third, and other portions of the soil, 
of a still more valuable quality, yielding half, or more than half of the gross 
produce. 

8887. If it has been stated in evidence before this Committee that one 
half was the assumed share of Government in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that, after all the trouble and care that had been taken, the 
making an assessment was little more than guess work, do you think that 
statement correct? — In regard to the assumption of one half of the gross 
produce being taken, that must have been some very loose expression, 
wherever it has been used. Phat it can he a standard is pei fectly impos- 
sible. Unhappily the assessment partakes too much of guess work every 
where ; and it has been stated, in one of the questions already put, that it is 
little better than guess work in England. Great pains have been taken in 
India to make it as little guess work as possible j and I alluded to the Dec- 
can as a particular case, in which care has been taken to ascertain the capa- 
bilities of the soil, the cost of production, and the surplus that may remain 
after the remuneration is made to the cultivators. 

8888. Is not the value of rent, as of all other things, determined in every 
country by the competition of those who have rent to dispose ol, and those 
who desire to purchase it; and. seeing that the land-tax in India is arbi- 
trarily and crudely determined by one party only, in the absence of all com- 
petition, how can it with any show of justice come under the denomination 
of rent at all?— In this question there are three or four things mixed up, to 
which it is not possible to make reply all together. In the first place, I say 
that the rent of land does not depend qpon competition ; it consists, as 1 
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have already stated, of tl^ surplus which remains after remuneration made to 
the cultivator for his labour and for his capital 

3889. Do you mean to say that rent, generally speaking, does not depend 
on competition ? — Clearly so ; 1 mean that my words should be understood 
in the largest sense. 

3890. As it is admitted that the land-tax of India is arbitrarily and crudely 
determined, why do you call that portion which the government receives a 
rent ? — I have not called it a rent ; I have said that what is received in India 
I fear exceeds what I have defined to be rent. 

3891. Is not the value or amount of the share of the produce of the land 
that any land can afford to give ascertained by the competition to hire that 
land? — The competition to hire land among the farmers in England is 
undoubtedly an element for ascertaining the value of the land, which you 
are to a considerable degree deprived of in India. This competition is not 
a competition on the part of the landlord, but a competition on the part of 
the tenants, and their competition must be limited by that simple principle 
which I have already stated, that of full remuneration to them for their labour 
and capital. 

389ii. Are the Committee to understand that that which has hitherto 
been paid under the name of land-tax in India does not deserve the name 
of rent? — It deserves the name of rent, and it deserves the name of some- 
thing more. My conception is, that the governments in India have de- 
rived the rent of land ; but they unhappily have not limited their demand 
to the rent. That which I should call rent has been taken, and something 
more. 

3893. Are the Committee to understand that the land-tax of India which 
has been hitherto received, consists not only of the rent, but of a share of the 
profits of the capital employed in that land ? — Yes. 

3891'. And that in proportion to the extent to which tijat share of the 
profits has been exacted, you consider that the tenantry have been injured ? 
— Yes ; unduly, because partiiilly taxed. 

3895. In the Bengal Revenue Selections, vol. 1, p. 181, in the Revenue 
Letter from Bengal Ceded and Concpiered Provinces, 17th of July 1813, 
signed by Lord Minto, N. B. Edmonstone, and Archibald Seton, in the 
39th paragraph, are the following words ; .“ Objections have been made to 
the tithes at home, because, being levied in proportion to the increased 
produce of estates, they necessarily operate to the discouragement of agri- 
culture. If this objection be founded in regard to the limited demand for 
tithes, how much more forcibly will it apply in a case like the present, in 
which the government may aim at drawing to its own treasury, not a tenth 
of the increased produce of estates, but a third, a moiety, or two-thirds, 
or any other proportion which may have been contemplated of such im- 
provement.” Are you not of opinion that a land-tax, levied under such 

circumstances, 
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18 Aug. 1831. circumstances, must prove as injurious to the rural industry of India as 
“ — tithes do to that of England, and increased in proportion as the amount 
'/■ of exaction is increased? — Any proportion of the gros’s produce, whatever 

it may be, appears to me to be the same in principle with a tithe. I con- 
ceive that a tax, being a certain proportion of the gross produce, never 
can be otherwise than an impolitic and a bad tax ; but I deny that the 
revenue now raised from the land in India, in any part of it, is practically 
raised upon that principle. 

3890. Are the Committee to understand that the revenue now raised in 
India is not raised by the exaction of a certain portion of the gross produce? 
— It is not raised upon that principle ; it is not a proportion of the gross pro- 
duce that is the principle of assessment. 

3897 - Does not this letter which has been now read apply to the plan 
existing, of taking the third, a moiety, or two-thirds of the gross produce of 
the land ? — The latter appears to me to be stating a strong objection to the 
taking that as the principle to go upon ; it shows that the impropriety of it 
was unilerstood as far back as 1813. 

3898. If you consider these objections to have been made to the mode of 
assessment, will you state from what period an alteration has been made in 
that mode of assessment ? — I should say that that mode of assessment never 
existed ; it has been spoken of as a sort of thing that might be had in view, 
because it was the principle theoretically taken by the government that went 
before us, though in practice totally inoperative. With us the ground of 
assessment has been the payment of former years, and an observation of 
the state of the village and of the land. 

3899 . Do you mean to say that the settlements made in the Upper 
Provinces were not made with reference to the gross produce of the soil? 
— Upon the principle of taking a portion of the gross produce, decidedly 
not. 

3900. Then upon what principle were the assessments made, levied as 
they were by oflRcers admitted to be crudely informed of the value of the 
lands? — If I am obliged to refer to any one principle, I say the payment 
in anterior years; that was more the guiding principle than any other. 

3901 . Does it appear on what principle the payments of former years were 
fixed : — The payments of former years were in general regulated by the 
ability of the cultivators to pay. 

. 3902 . Did not Sir Thomas Munro, in his despatches from Madras, state 
that such was the practice, that a third or other proportion of the gross 
revenue was taken as land-tax for the soil ? — If he had stated so I should not 
have believed him, because it is an impossibility ; but he appears to me, 
when his words and actions are justly interpreted, to have stated the reverse ; 
he has talked of this division as a principle, in the same way as it has been 
talked of in England. We have all of us heard of a threefold division of the 

produce 
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produce in England, a third to the landlord, a third to the soil, and a third 
to the cultivator; but wc know perfectly well that the exaction of rent is not 
regulated by any such idea. All that is true with respect to Sir Thomas is, 
that he has used the language of the country, the language of tlie division, 
without acting upon the principle. 


P’enerisy 19’ die Augusliy 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3903. Auk tlie Committee to understand that the opinion you have given 
as to the ryotwar settlement being the one you would recommend in India, 
has been come to on a consideration of the amount of revenue collected in 
Bengal, and also in the other provinces of India.’ — My opinion has been 
come to on a consideration of all the circumstances connected with the 
revenue, but more especially Ifom the consideration of the protection and 
well-being of the rvols. 

3901'. Besides Bengal, Behar, and Ori.ssa, is not Benares also a district 
where the perjjetual settlement has been made? — Yes. 

3905. Are you aware that the revenue of Benares, from the period of its 
permanent settlement in 17!)5 to 1828-29, has advanced at the rate of eighty 
per cent., and from 1809-10 to 1828-29 at the rate of about twenty-nine per 
cent. ? — I know it has increased very considerably. 

3901). In answer to question 3380 and 3383, you have stated that there 
was a decline in the revenue of Benares in the period of seven year.s, from 
1822 to 1829. Now it appears from the Appendix to the Second Beport of 
the Select Committee in 1810, tliat the revenue in Benares in 1792-3 is put 
down at £142,850, being a period before the permanent settlement. In the 
year 1795-6, tlie year of the permanent settlement, it is put down at 
£408,805, and in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
1830, page *, the total revenue of Benares for 1809-10 are put down at 
£570,480.; for the year 1817-18 they are put down at £021,351, and in the 
year 1827-28 they are put down at £77^,533, showing an increase in the 
whole of the revenue between the period of the permanent settlement from 
£108,865 to f77'S<533. If those accounts are correct, does it not appear that 
both in Bengal, Behar, and Ori.ssa, and in Benares, where the permanent 
settlement exists, the total revenue at each place has very considerably 
increased ? — I believe it has, upon the whole, in those provinces. 

3907- Are you aware that in the other provinces of India generally, where 
the permanent settlement does not exist, and where the periodical settle- 
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tnents are made, the revenue has decreased r— The revenue has not increased 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

3908 Are the Committee to understand that you have stated that the 
ffovwnment of India may, not only without detriment, but with signal advan- 
tage to the community, assume the full rent of land as a tax . les. 

3909. Do you mean that the class of landlords or proprietors of the soil, 
which is a class deriving the rent of land and subsisting upon it, is not con- 
sidered by you actually necessary in the frame of the Indian government 
TcSde? ?h “m by no mean, nWy, and if we may judge by prevmu, 
experience, I should consider them hurtful. 

3910. Then your opinion is, that the rent of India may be collected by 
immediate settLent^ith the cultivators, without the intervention of 
zemindars or proprietors to live on a portion of the rent — l es. 

3911. As you have well considered the manner in which you would 
recommend the settlement to be made, and as it is presumed from your 
answer to a former question, that you would grant leases, will you state what 
3 y™ coremplale, a, likely to be moat beneficial to tl.e cultivator and 
to the government? — I think the leases should be of consideiable duration , 
a flw ywrs more or less I consider of no material importance ; but I con- 
ceive that the principle of the duration of the lease is, that there should be 
?ululmfduring^he currency of the lease, to derive the full benefit of any 
ordinary expenditure of capital which the cultivation may require. 

3912. What would be the most suitable period in your 

it ought not to be less than twenty, and I should not make it more than thirty 

years as a general rule. „ , . , .l 

3Q13. Un to the present period, have any leases for that peiio , on e 
olan you now suggest, been granted ? — They have been rented not in any 
?ery considerable^number, but instructions to that 

mitted to India, and thirty years have been named by the authorities at 
horie, as the duration of adeL, which they should be willing to sanction. 

SQ14 Were those instructions sent to every presidency of India, or it not 
tolhitii of them ?-I think they have not been confined to any one presi- 
dency i I may venture to say, that the instructions have gone to all the 

presidencies. 

3915. Doyourecollectthedate?— The dates have been recent, and it is 

but recently ^han any considerable discussion has taken place in regard to 

the duration of leases. , . 

3916 Will the instructions to which you allude be found in the collec- 
tioMMcently laid before the Committee?— I believe that those collections 
wh?ch I see uDon your table refer to other subjects} but there w a con- 
tinuation of the pnnted aelections now in progress at the India House, in 

which they will be found. ... j 

3917. Are you aware at what period the Court of Director, had it undM 
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their consideration, and actually sent orders to India fixing or recommend* 
ing leases of fifteen years, as the time that would afibrd every protection 
requisite to the cultivators ?— >I have no recollection of those instructions. 

3918. Are the Committee to understand that up to the present period, as 
far as you are aware, tliose instructions respecting leases to which you allude, 
have been acted upon ?— 1 have no reason to suppose that they have not, 
they are not of so distant a date, as to make me know that they have been 
carried into effect to any considerable extent, because we have not infor- 
mation in consequence. It may be proper to mention what is nearly equi- 
valent, that several renewals of quinquennial leases in the Bengal ceded and 
conquered provinces have taken place. They were settled fifteen or twenty 
years ago under quinquennial leases, and the instruction has been regularly 
continued, that those leases are to be renewed at the termination of those 
five years, unless there is particular reason to the contrary. 

3919. Is it intended by the Court of Directors that one uniform system 
with regard to leases should be adopted in India, or are there various periods 
of arrangement according to the different districts ? — The Court of Directors 
abstain in general, and I think with great wisdom, from giving directions to 
their governments abroad in any considerable particularity. They think it 
sufficient to give suggestions and general rules ; to point out the great 
object to be aimed at ; but they leave the governments on the spot to 
accommodate those instructions to particular circumstances. 

39^0. Do the instructions proceed to fix one rent for the whole period of 
twenty or thirty years, or are the leases to be granted on an increasing rent? 
— On a fixed rent, and under this understanding, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the ryots in India, and under the fluctuations of season, no 
such rents will be regularly collected j that frequently remissions and large 
remissions will be unavoidable. 

3921. And no increase in any case? — No increase in any case. 

3922. Is any provision made for the increase of cultivation by taking in 
waste lands, or is that to be included in the lease that is given of the land 
generally ? — The whole of the land at the time the lease is given is included, 
and the cultivation of the waste belonging to any particular holding effected 
during the period of the lease will not give occasion to any additional 
charge. 

3923. In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces you have stated that they 
now grant leases for five years ? — Yes, which have been renewed several 
times upon the same terms. 

3924. In the permanent settlement by Lord Cornwallis was it not one of 
the essential points that the ryots should all have leases or pottahs ? — That 
was a recommendation, and it is in my recollection that it is in a Regulation, 
but it has never been acted upon ; it was considered to be impracticable, and 
has remained a dead letter. 

4 D 2 3925. Are 
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8925. Are you not aware that pottahs were directed to be granted in 
almost every part where the permanent settlement was made ? — They were 
directed to be given, and some attempts were made to have the thing done, 
but it never was done except partially, and in very few instances. 

3926. Do you know why it was not done ? — Difficulties and objections 
were alleged ; both the zemindars and the ryots disliked them. 

3927. Are you aware that by a regulation published in 1799 it has been a 
rule that whenever lands were sold for the debts of the zemindar every 
existing lease which the ryot had was cancelled by that sale? — That was so 
for a certain period, but 1 think it was put an end to. 

3928. Is it not your opinion that such a practice must be highly injurious 
to the ryot by rendering the application of capital as regards the fruits to be 
derived from it very uncertain r — No doubt, very injurious. 

3929. Is it your object that in every lease to be granted the tenant should 
be so secured that he may consider it as a settlement for his family or for 
himself, whatever may happen during the period for which the lease runs ? 
— Perfectly so; it should be a complete property in the most perfect sense 
of the word. 

3930. These questions have been without regard to the ryqtwar settle- 
ment ; but have any instructions been sent out as regards the village settle- 
nient ? — ^I'he instructions in regard to leases and long leases have not been 
restricted in regard to the parties contracting. But where the contract is 
for a village or other larger district no leases arc to be granted, unless at the 
same time and for the same period leases arc granted under the cognizance 
of the collector to the inferior cultivators. 

3931. And that it should be imperative upon the potails or mocuddums of 
the villages to grant leases to the cultivators similar to-those proposed under 
the ryotwar system ? — Yes, and the thing has been done to a considerable 
extent in the Deccan. In making the village assessment the collectors in a 
number of those cases, and the surveyors, have taken an account of the 
holding of every ryot in the village, and have with their own hands given 
every ryot in the village a pottah of this description for as long a time as the 
settlement was made with the potail. 

3932. Are the Committee to understand that previously to granting the 
lease the same attention is to be paid to the ryots or the cultivators, with 
respect to the fields or lands that they are to obtain a lease of? — Undoubtedly 
so ; a settlement equally strict will be made for each ryot as is made for the 
middleman. 

3933. With reference to the power of withdrawing the leases in case of 
sale or a change of chief, are you aware whether that practice has not still 
continued in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the same as in Bengal ? — 
Hitherto in the Ceded Provinces there have been no contracts in favour of the 
ryots: the settlement has been made with the mocuddums, the parties who have 

been 
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been too frequently recorded in the collectors' books as proprietors : and the 
said proprietor has been left to collect from the village in any mode he 
pleased ; but the instructions from the Court of Directors go to the protec- 
tion of them, on the plan I have now stated. Hitherto the difficulty which 
has weighed with the authorities at home, even as to granting leases of more 
than five years’ duration, has been that the leases were made with the 
mocuddums and the heads of the villages, the parties treated as proprietoi’s, 
and that till the tenure of the ryots and the amount of payment they ought 
to make have been ascertained and defined, so as to make their rights suscep- 
tible of protection, it would be exceedingly hazardous to them to give leases 
of a longer duration to the middleman or head man. 

3934. Are you aware that Regulation 44, of 1793, passed as it is stated 
for the security of the public revenue, and for the protection of the land- 
holders, actually limited leases to the period of ten years ? — I am aware of 
that. 

3935. And that that same regulation cancelled all the leases on the zcniin- 
dary lands that should be sold ? — Yes ; but that law is, I believe, no longer 
in force. 

3930. When do you expect this regulation with respect to granting these 
long leases to come into operation ? — I expect that the rule will immediately 
come into opcratidi) ; that in future settlements, whenever it is found that 
they can ascertain tlie circumstances of the ryots and make an agreement 
with tliem, the practice will be universal ; but the making those agreements 
and ascertainments for the ryots is a process of detail and dillicidty, and of 
course recpjires time in the operation. Instructions have been given to the 
collectors in the Upper Provinces, to proceed in those iiKjuiries, village by 
village, and to make settlements in detail, as rapidly as they can cllect the 
necessary inquiry. They originally went upon the plan ol' postj)oning the 
alteration altogether, till an ascertainment could be made for the whole of the 
pi evinces. 

3937. You are aware that the Regulation No. 44, of the year 17!)3, which 
was passed for the security of the public revenue and for the protection of 
the heirs of tlie landholders, expressly enacts that no actual proprietor of 
land shall grant pottahs or leases to ryots or other persons for the cultivation 
of lands for a term exceeding ten years, and it further enacts that all pottahs 
granted to ryots for the cultivation of lands sold for arrears of public 
revenue, shall stand cancelled from the day of sale. Does it not appear to 
you from this, that the Rritish Government, which made the perpetual 
settlement, did not itself attach any very great weight to the supposed 
hereditary and indefeasible rights of the ryots to the occupancy of the land ? 
— I do not think that the object, or any of the provisions of that regulation, 
though I think they were impolitic, bore upon that question at all. 

3938. In what way would thisjiew scheme of granting these long leases 
affect that part of India which is under the permanent settlement? — That 

part 
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part of India which is under the permanent settlement, I conceive it is not 
applicable to. 

3939. Would then the Regulation which has been referred to still con- 
tinue in force, the Regulation prohibiting the granting of leases to ryots r 
—I believe that that Regulation does not now continue in force, the object ot 
it was to prevent alienations of the revenue. 

3940. You have referred to five years’ leases without increasing rents ; was 
it the practice to grant those leases in the Conquered Provinces ?— Yes, in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces both ; the whole of the western pro- 
vinces. 

3941. It appears that the amount of the land revenue of the Conquered 
Provinces in 1817-18 was 1,397,285, and in 1827-28 it was 2,046,000 ; bow 
do you account for that increase ? — A considerable portion of that country, 
when the leases were first made, was not settled on lease, on account of the 
proprietors, as they called them, or head men of the villages, not being forth- 
coming at the time. I cannot mention from recollection what was the extent 
of the country that was placed under khas management, or annually settled ; 
but I conceive that this circumstance will account for much ot the increase 
that took place, as the leases gradually were extended. There are various 
other contingencies, which are perpetually happening; the leases are given 
up, or they lapse from circumstances, to the government, and are re-settled ; 
in various cases, also, there has been increase of cultivation in the Upper 
Provinces. 

3942. Then you do not conceive that it is to be accounted for by any in- 
crease in the rent contracted for in the leases? — Certainly not, the leases have 
been renewed simply. 

3943. And there has been no increase in rent, even in the case of addi- 
tional land being taken into cultivation ?— Not if it distinctly belonged to 
the particular village for which the lease had been contracted. It is only in 
cases in which cultivation may have been extended over portions of the 
waste, not so contained in the lands of any village. 

3944. You said yesterday, that if there was no revenue raised in India but 
that derived from the rent of land, you should consider that the population 
of India was untaxed ; does npt a large proportion of the rural population 
of India consist of ryots ? — Yes. 

3945. Do you not conceive that the zemindar, under the permanent set- 
tlement, has a great power of exacting money-payments from the ryots ? — I 
believe he has unlimited power. 

3946. Supposing a zemindar to be involved in necessities, will he not be 
tempted thereby to endeavour to relieve those necessities, by extracting the 
largest possible payment from the ryot ?— I believe he almost invariably 
does so ; there are exceptions of benevolent zemindars, but I believe they 
are very rare. 

3947. Supposing 
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394-7. Supposing the difficulties of the zemindar to be increased by aug- 
mented taxation, or government demands upon himself, will not that induce 
him to have the same recourse for the purpose of relieving his difficulties, as 
if he was involved in those difficulties by wasteful extravagance? — I believe 
that his difficulties would operate upon him in the same way from whatever 
cause they are derived. 

394-8. And that he would be induced to relieve those necessities by the 
same means? — Certainly. 

3949. Woulil not tlie increased demands of the zemindar upon the ryots 
tend to encroacli upon their comforts, and to abridge their capital as far as 
they possess capital ? — Assuredly they would. 

3950. Then, supposing increased demands upon the zemindar to induce 
him to make increased demands upon the ryots, will not the comforts of the 
ryots be affecteil by iliose demands made upon tliem by the zemindar; and if 
those demands made upon them by the zemindar are induced by the demands 
of government upon the zemindar, will not the comforts of the ryots be 
affected by the demands of government upon the zemindar ? — No doubt, 
according to the above chain of circumstances. 

39'51. Theti increased demands by the government upon the zemindar 
would have the eflcct, through the medium of the zemindar, of .affecting the 
comforts of the ryots? — I should desire, in my answer, to speak with some 
limitation of the very broad terms of the questioji. I should say, that if the 
zemindar came to be pressed by the demands of the government, this distress 
would stimulate him to draw more from the ryot, in the same way as any 
other distress he might be placed under ; but it is not easy for me to conceive 
a set of circumstances in which the zemindar should be driven to tliose dis- 
tresses by the exactions of government, unless he were to be rendered sub- 
ject to a peculiar tax, pressing exclusively upon the class of zemindars. 

3952. Is not the land revenue a tax demanded immediately of the zemindar 
in those countries in which the zemindar is the middle-man between govern- 
ment and the cultivator? — The zemindar was understood, by the terms of 
the permanent settlement, to be constituted the owner of one-tenth of the 
rent of the land, he being under engagement to pay nine-tenths of it to the 
government. This tenth is his property ; therefore I do not consider that 
those nine-tenths which the government reserved to itself, when it alienated 
one-tenth to the zemindar, ought to be regarded as a tax on the zemindar. 

3953. Supposing, instead of reserving the nine-tenths, an increased 
demand was made by the government, if the zemindar was at liberty to do 
so, would he not reimburse himself by a further demand on the ryots ? — 
Undoubtedly he would do so, if he had not already taken from them all that 
they could give. 

3934. Then in the case in which he has not already taken from them all 
that they can give, and the coincident case of the government demand upon 

him 
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him being increased, he would increase his demands upon the ryots?— I 

should expect so. * , . • • .u * 

3055 Then how do you reconcile that state of things with the opinion, that 
where there is no demand made by the government but upon the profits ot 
the land in the hands of the zemindar, the population are untaxed : would not 
the demand upon the zemindar lead to a further demand upon the ryots 
That is to say, the zemindar would demand from the ryots more than a rent, 
which 1 believe is the case now. He does demand more than a rent, and takes 
as much as they can pay. My remark was hypothetical : it went upon the 
supposition that the point of perfection was attained, that a rent, and no 
more than a rent, was taken from the land for the supply of government ; 
that this rent was adequate to that supply, and that no other tax was raised. 
In those circumstances 1 should say that the country was untaxed. If any. 
thing occurs or exists which prevents that object from being attained, it would 
not be proper to say that the country is untaxed. 

3950 Then that opinion of yours rests upon the assumption that the 
point of perfection is attained in making the demands of the government? 

—Clearly so. r r r 5 T 

3957. Which has not yet been accomplished in any part ot India i' 

believe not in any part of India, generally speaking. 

3958. Do you not mean, that if the cultivators paid to the government no 
more than they would otherwise pay in other countries to the landloi d, ai d 
had nothing eUe to pay under any other head whatever, they mig 1 e 

to be totally untaxed ?— Yes, that is my meaning. 

39.59. Are you aware that in some parts of Bengal, where there has been 
less chan<re of property than in others, such as the twenty-four pergunnal , 
disliict MoorsheSabad, and others, “ “o'"; 

darshavc become as it were fixed by prescription - 
they have become so fixed ; I have no evidence to that effect, but i tinnk 
can produce plenty of evidence to the contrary. 

39GO. Then you are not aware that in some of those places rights of pro- 
perty Le sprung up, not unlike that of copyholders in Europe ?-I suppose 
ffirve^tion’^alluLm a set ofestatea called the Puteetabady 
within the 24 pergunnahs, bordering upon the Sundei bunds, 
grown out of particular leases, not granted by zemindars but by government 
fo ryots. There is a full explanation of them in one of the volumes ot the 
printed Selections upon the table of the Committee. 

8961. Then you are not aware that in some districts a few annas aie 1^ 
quemly paid per begah, agreeably to the original t'S 

the introduction of indigo and other culture, the value of that has 
in some cases to a rupee, in some cases to two rupees per and Iba 

the possessor of that is enabled not only to enjoy the profits, but to hand 
down to his children ?— I have no knowledge of any such circumstance. 

3902. ion 
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3962. You are not aware of any of those that are of the class of hereditary 
ryots ?•— None, unless 'they are independent of the zemindar, and holding 
property of themselves. 

3963 . Where they are independent and holding by themselves, are you 
aware that that property has become of very considerably increased value 
since the settlement made by Lord Cornwallis ? — The term “ increase of 
value** is so exceedingly vague, as applied to those lands, that it is necessary 
to explain it. If it is meant that the land is able to pay a greater rent, that 
is very probable ; it is the case of ail the land in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, which has enjoyed the beneht uniformly attending the proximity of 
land to a large city. 

3964. Are you aware whether it is not the case with respect to many of 
the zemindars with whom settlements were made under Lord Cornwallis's 
system, that the property held is now stated by the dispatches from India to 
have increased to four times the value of that which they agreed to pay to the 
government of Bengal ? — Yes, and much more. 

3965. Is not that of the nature of our copyhold land, where they enjoy the 
whole revenue, and only pay a fixed sum for it ? — The zemindar pays a fixed 
sum for his zemindary. 

3966. Could any such increase of property take place under the system 
which has hitherto existed in other parts of India? — The same sort of 
advantage to the zemindar would undoubtedly not accrue in other parts of 
India, but the advantage that has thus accrued to the zemindar would have 
accrued to the government. 

3967. Would these improvements, which have gone on under the perpetual 
settlement, have gone on under the existing system of temporary settle- 
ments ?— If it is meant under a system of great over-assessment, 1 should say 
not, but if it is meant under the ryotwar system, without over-assessment, 

I should think that whatever improvements have gone on in Bengal under 
the zemindary system, would have gone on, and with much more rapidity 
and certainty. 

3968 . Is there any proof of that having gone on in any other part of India, 
where a permanent settlement has not been made ? — There is not the same 
evidence of improvement any where in India as in Bengal. . 

3969. Does not that afford a fair ground to conclude, that under the per- 
manent settlement there has been a greater inducement to make those 
improvements, in order to add to the value of their estates ? — The two cir- 
cumstances have undoubtedly been concomitant, but I by no means infer 
from this that the one is the cause of the other. 

3976. You were understood to state, in the former part of your evidence 
to-day, that it was necessary, in order to encourage improvement, to establish 
a right of property in the soil by the length of lease you would give ? — 1 con- 
ceive that to be one of the most important of all means of improvement. 

4 E 3971 - If 
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8971 . If it i® beneficial to create a right of propertjr to encourage improve- 
ment by leases of fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, is it not a fort$on more 
Infpprtant to give a permanent right to that property as an additional 
inducement to improvement ?— I am not disposed to admit that conclusion ; 

I am by no means of opinion that cases of a sufficient duration are not 
as effectual in improvement as permanency, and I should say, adverting to 
the experience of all countries, that improvements have been made by lease- 
holders, and not by permanent holders, in the great majority or cases. 

3972. Will you explain why you consider a lease beneficial upon general 
principle ?— By affording adequate encouragement to the outlay of capital 
upon the land. 

3973. If that is an encouragement by securing the enjoyment of the profits 
of the application of capital, is it not your opinion that a permanent settlement 
would be a stronger inducement to improvement than a temporary one I 
think that, practically, it is not. 

3974. Can you explain on what grounds you think a permanent security of . 
property not so likely to encourage a man to itnprove his estate, as a right 
for a limited period ?— Because I think, in general, the persons who own rent, 
and live upon rent, consume itall. That is the rule almost universally with 
them in India, and very generally, I believe, elsewhere. Accumulation is 
made by the immediate cultivators, and it is accumulation, and that alone, 
which is the source of capital. 

3075 Do your observations apply to the granting permanently to the 
zemindar ?— Granting permanently to the zemindar, or permanently to any- 
h^y, even to the cultivator, because if the permanency of *0 

exait him to the character of a zemindar, my observation would apply to him 
3 S w'ell as to the present class ot zeinindars. 

3976 Taking into consideration the great extent of cultivation, and the 
masfof' ryots in India, how could the cultivation o a few begahs or of small 
lots of land, raise them into the character of zemindars, or even 
—Supposing you were to fix a rent at the present moment, an equitablyent, 
neither more nor less than according to my definition of ^ 

this, after a lapse of time, after the increase of population and the extension 
of cultivation, would become something leas than the rent ; in proc sa 
time* something considerably less. After that time, the 
ments were thus rendered permanent, would not be merely a cultivator 
emoying the profits of bis stock, he would have become a 
also a portion of rent. As soon as he does enjoy a portion of rent sufficiently 
Urge lo eMbl "him W live upon it, he feeU the temptation to let h.s land to 
other ryots, and cease cultivating himself. 

am- le that the ceae genet Jly in England with the prop rietors of very 
small portion, of land, do they not in general cultivate themselvM^I^ 
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believe in a great ro*ny cases not, in others they do, but I beKere it is not 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders. 

3078* Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals tPho life tb 
rent the lands in IiKlia, that sucli danger to any extent could take 
Thedatiger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and 
cultivation, which woulil render what would be an adequate rent at this 
monaent, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bring about, liut supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at tlie present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryotS 
was, after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a certain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

3970 . How do you account for the improvements that have taken place in 
America and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors ?— Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be brought into comparison with India ; the circumstances are 
essentially different. 

3080. Are you not aware, that in America it is notone in twenty cases 
where any person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, that the 
proprietor cultivates it - — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive. As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
proprietors as Jefierson was in Virginia, Washington and otiicrs in various 
places, iKive their tenants. 

3081. Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general rule in any of the States of America ?— I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons in America who continue to accu- 
mulate, and to lay out their accumulations upon the cultivation of the land ; 
but I believe that the iiuluceineiits in America are of u very peculiar kind. 

3082. Why should not the same principle operate in India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts?— I think the 
same motives do not exist. The people are in different circumstances. A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers. 

3083. Is there not also in liengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility.? 
-—Not unoccupied laud ; for with respect to the uncultivated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile; it is covered 
with jungle. 

3984. lo try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar system been 
in operation, with little interruption, for thirty years; and from any informa- 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place in any 
of the ryotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
ID existence for so Jong as thirty years. Even where the ryotwar settlements 
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were first introduced/they were interrupted by village leases for a term of 

^^985. Do you attribute the want of improvement to the 
thSe leases?— The want of continuity;- but as to the comparison, the cjr- 
cumstances of Bengal where the settlement has been permanent, and the 
circumstances of those districts where the ryotwar has been 
different in the highest degree. Bengal has been for a inuch longer p 
Tder our eoverLent. and the security which it affords Itwas not t.il 
1801 or 1802 that we possessed other territory at Madras than the *^^8 
and the Northern Circars. Bengal is a much more densely peopled co^n^ , 
it has been the field of a much more active commerce from various causes , 
and another and main circumstance is, that the Madras teiniory came 
our hands in a much more impoverished state than Bengal. 

3986 In Benares the permanent settlement has existed for a much longer 
neSian that ; and do not you think that in that piovince more tminove- 
S har^ken ;iac than in Ly other part of India ?-I consider that that 
partakes veiy much of the circumstances of Bengal. 

3987. Then to what do you attribute the increase f The 
zemindaries which has taken place since the 
increase, in a great many cases, .sowing to the g'f 

under the permanent ittlement. Some zemindaries were fully assessed, 
and more thL fully assessed; others were greatly under asse^ed ; wer 
then exceedingly ignorant of the circumstances of the country. In othe 
cases the Sse of value is to be accounted for by the zem.ndary being 
favourably situated, by increased cultivation, and a variety of other cncum- 

3988 Are you aware what was the value of those zemindaries before the 
peSenVsettl^aentr-They had ..o value before Ihe permanent settlement, 

3989 You admit that they have acquired value in some cases to the 
exS if one huSdrelfobl, »hat could give them that value but the perma- 

nent settlement?— The permanent settlement. ^ rwr 

3990. Is there any value attaching to the ° The circutnstances 

Provinces at all to be compared to that in Bengal r T o-nvpm 

cannot be compared, because in the Upper Provinces the demand of govern- 

ment is liable to be increased. 

3991 Do you conceive that improvement was going on in P^of 

which our government introduced, and has not ceased. , c .u n\ 

3992 Are you aware that Lord Cornwallis, in his despatch of the 

1789 Ltes the following communication, “I am sorry to be 
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and banyans, who reside almost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of 
these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state of poverty and 
wretchedness r”— -It is very likely that he made that description, but 1 should 
not admit the truth of it. 

3993. Are you aware that almost all the despatches from India at that 
period have nearly the same bearing? — Lord Cornwallis, and the people who 
generally wrote under his direction and tinder his influence at that time, were 
very anxious to make out a case for the permanent settlement, and Lord 
Cornwallis, of course, went upon the information that was given to him. 

3994. You are understood to admit that, previously to the permanent 
settlement, a zemindary could not be considered to have acquired the value 
of many years purchase ? — I'hey had acquired the value of no years pur- 
chase, because they were liable to increased demands by the government 
every year. 

.3995. Are you not aware that the revenue derived from Uengal up to the 
time of the permanent settlement had decreased instead of increasing? — 
That is not in my recollection. 

3996. Is it not within your knowledge that in the years which imme- 
diately followed the permanent settlement, the land in Hengal, Behar, and 
Orissa did no more than offer security for the revenue when it was brought 
to sale ?— I believe that at first the sales brought very little. 

3997. Are you aware that in 1790 one-tenth of the whole provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was sold for arrears of rent ? — A large proportion, 
as I have stated in my former evidence ; I do not know the exact proportion. 

3998. Are you aware that in the year 1822, in a despatch of Mr. Cole- 
brook’s Minute, (see a letter of the government of Bengal to the Court of 
Directors, 1st of August 1822,) are these words: “ The sale price of land is 
on an average equal to nearly four and a half times the annual revenue of 
government; and landed property being very highly prized, we should 
imagine that where circumstances are favourable it may be estimated to 
amount to at least sixteen years purchase of the net rental ?" — I have no 
doubt there is such a passage, but the words now quoted require some expla- 
nation, for it appears to me that there is ambiguity in them. I understand 
that what the letter is speaking of is the rate at which land is sold. But in 
one part it is stated that it sells for four and a half years' purchase of nine- 
tenths of the rent, and in another that it sells at sixteen years’ purchase of 
the whole rent. Now that I do not understand. The first statement of 
four .and a half years’ purchase of nine-tenths, is surely a great deal more 
than sixteen years’ purchase of one-tenth. If we suppose the meaning to be 
that the average is four and a half, and in peculiar cases sixteen, we may 
reconcile the assertions. But the language used in Bengal respecting years’ 
purchase of estates, an expression they are fond of using, has sometimes one 
meaning, sometimes another, and we are left to guess what it is. Accurate 
language respecting number of years’ purchase would denote the number of 

years’ 
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1» Aug. 1881., rears’ purchase of the one-tenth, which was supposed to be'tlie share 
rfk>wed to the zemindar at the time of the permanent settlenoent, and m 
J. Milk £*t> that sense the variations are extraordinary. In some cases land Is sold 
for not two years’ purchase, and in some cases for fifty ; and I believe 
there are instances of as many as a hundred years’ purchase of the supposed 
tenth. 

3999. In the same despatch there appears, from paragraph 245, to have 
been a sale of lands, and that the years’ purchase, reckoning the proprietor’s 
profit of ten per cent, on the jumma, is stated to be sixty-nine years, seven 
months and twenty-two days, and the lowest is twenty-nine years nine 
months and twenty-six days ?— That appears to be years’ purchase of the 
one-tenth. 

4000. Since the establishiment of the permanent settlement has not ptb- 
perty acquired a value, and are not the zemindars able to sell it at that 
advance ?— That is the case. 


Marti», 23° die Augustiy 1831. 
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JAMES MILL, Esq. again, called in, and examined. 

4001. How do you account for the fact, that while the revenue of Benares, 

from the period of its perpetual settlement in 1795 to 1828-29, has advanced 

eichtv per cent., and from 1809-10 to 1828-29 twenty-nine per cent., the 

revenues of the Ceded Provinces in Oude, under periodical and- temporary 

settlements, have, between 1809-10 and 1828-29, fallen off between ten and 

eleven per cent., and between 1817-18 and 1828-29 by above twenty-one 

ner cent. ?— The series of questions now intended to be proposed to m 

having been obligingly communicated to me, I have been able to conader 

the <^eneral purport of them, and there are one or two remarks applicable to 

all ot them, which if the Committee permit tne to make at the prwent 

moment, may shorten the process of examination. 1 he queries consist w, 

two sets; one relating to the fluctuations which have taken place in the, 

revenue, contrasting the progress of the revenue in the pernaanentl^ settled 

D irts of India, with its decline in those not permanently settled ; the second: 

set relating chiefly to the cost of collection, where alko the object seems^to 

be to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that under 

permanent settlements. The facts which are the foundation of these que^ 

tions. seem to be adduced for the purpose of one general inference, which 

is this, that if it appear there has been an increase of revenue end small 

cost of collection under the permanent settlement, and no increwe but the 
tosi w v-v r ^ contrary; 
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contrary, and gr^t expense of collection, under temporary settlements, there* 
fore the system of permanency is good, that of non-permanency is evil. 
The statements which are adduced for the sake of tin's inference, are in 
general prefaced, in short they are put into the interrogatory form by ask- 
ing how the facts are respectively to be accounted for. To questions of 
this description, it must be apparent that no detailed answer can be given. 
To state the causes of all the fluctuations of the revenue which have taken 
place in all the different parts of India, during a period of thirty -five years, 
would require months for exploring the records, and days not few in num- 
ber, to deliver by word of mouth the particulars to this Committee. I 
suppose, therefore, that if in answer to the question which is applied to each 
of the several facts, namely, how I account for it, I state such general 
considerations as occur to me, and bear with weight upon the subject, this 
will be deemed sufficient, and all that is expected from me. Having had 
leave to premise thus much with respect to the questions applied to the 
several facts, 1 may also, perhaps, be permitted to make a remark in regard 
to the conclusion which it seems intended to deduce from them. If the 
facts, as they are placed in the questions before me were admitted, admitted 
without any explanation — if no satisfactory account could be rendered why 
there had been an increase of revenue in the zemindary provinces, and a 
falling off* of revenue in the provinces under temporary settlements — this 
would, in my opinion, afford no ground whatever for the inference that 
the zemindary system is preferable to the ryotwar. To me it would still 
appear, that to bear out this inference there was nothing wliatever in the 
state of the facts but this one circumstance, that they had existed con- 
comitantly ; that at the same time W'ith the existence of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal there has been an increase of revenue, and in the 
districts and provinces temporarily settled there has been a decline of 
revenue. It does not by any means follow, because the zemindary system 
was contemporary with prosperity in the one case, the detailed and tempo- 
rary settlement with the want of prosperity in the other cases, that they 
were respectively the causes of these opposite results. l*he question now 
put to me, the first of the series on which I have been permitted to make 
these remarks, consists of two parts j the first, an inquiry respecting the 
cause of the increase of the revenue in Benares during a certain period, 
and the cause of its falling off in the Ceded Provinces. The general 
observations which are applicable to the progress of the revenue in Bctiares, 
from the date of the permanent settlement, will be considered, I think, as 
going a great way towards accounting for all that progress. When 
the permanent settlement was introduced in Benares, it was only a part 
of the province to which the permanency extended. There was a con- 
siderable portion of it under temporary tenures at the time of the perma- 
nent settlement, under jaghire and mocurrery grants. When the decen- 
nial settlement was made, which preceded the permanent settlement, pottahs 
were granted to zemindars and others, not merely for the period of ten 

years, 
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years, but for their lives ; so that when the permanent settlement was first 
introduced it did not extend to the whole of the province, but only to a part 
of it. From that time to the present, those life and temporary grants have 
been falling in, and have been resettled. There have been also very con- 
siderable resumptions of land under Regulation 2 of 1819 ; and there are 
many contingencies by which property is continually lapsing to government. 
The sale of those different properties which have, from these various causes, 
become the property of the state, has added considerably to the revenue in 
Benares. By one letter dated July 1819, the amount in one year from the 
sale of those estates appears to have been £376,125, settled at a jumma of 
21,56. There is another remark which applies to all the provinces, that 
there are transfers of districts from one province to another j in 1819-20, for 
example, the district of Azimgur was added to Gazeepoor ; and such altera- 
tions are frequently occurring. 

4002. Is it your opinion that the increase which appears in the land-tax in 
the district of Benares, from £455,939 iu 1810 to £605,809 iu 1828, is 
accounted for by the resumption of lands which had been given away, and 
by the falling in of lives in the manner you have stated ? — 1 have no doubt 
that the circumstances I have mentioned account for a great proportion of 
it ; nor do I know any but circumstances of that kind (^I do not pretend to 
have enumerated them in full) which can have operated to produce the effect} 
because, as far as the permanent settlement was made, and as far as estates 
once permanently settled remained under the permament settlement, there 
can have been no alteration. 

4003. What observations have you to make on the increase that has taken 
place in the other sources of revenue, such as the customs, sayer and abkaree, 
and stamps ? — To a very considerable degree, I have no doubt it has arisen 
from more accuracy in the collection. It may have arisen in part from 
increased prosperity in the country. In regard to the customs and town 
duties, it is rather wonderful that there should not have been a greater in., 
crease, considering that Benares is the thoroughfare between the two great 
portions of India, Upper and Lower. 

4004. Do you suppose there has been more accuracy in the collection of 
Benares where there has been that increase, than in the othei distiicts, where 
perhaps it will appear that there has been a decrease ?— I consider the accu- 
racy in respect to collection to be the same throughout. 

4005. What are the nature of those estates which you stated to have been 
sold in 1819, amounting to jumma annual rent of 21,56? — They were the 
estates which came into possession of government, and which government 
disposed of at a certain jumma permanently fixed. In such cases, the jumma 
which it is supposed the estate can bear is fixed and declared perpetual ; the 
estate is then put up to sale, and disposed of on permanent tenure to the 
highest bidder. 

4006. Are 
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4006. Are you aware what number of years purchase of net rent payable 
to the sircar an estate will be sold for It is very variable ; according io the 
estimate which the bidders make of the proportion which the jumma bears to 
the real capabilities of the estate. 


4007. Are you able to state how many years purchase any of those jummas, 
as settled in 1795, would have been worth ? — I cannot, but I have no doubt 
it appears upon the records. 

4008. Does it not appear upon the records, that between the period of the 
settlement and 1818, and still more between 1818 and the present period 
the value has increased to the proprietor?—! should expect that to be the 

case in Benares, in something of the same proportion as it has increased in 
Bengal. 


4009. To what do you attribute the increased value of the property to 
the zemindars, if it is not arising from the permanent right they have in the 
soil ?— No doubt it is from the permanent right in the soil that it becomes 
more valuable to them. Every thing that adds to the value of the property 
where there is a fixed sum demanded from them, of course adds to what they 
retain. ^ 


4010. Is it not understood that when the settlement was made in 1795 a 
fair valuation was made at that time of the value of the lands P—As accurate 
a valuation was made, I have no doubt, as was thought practicable. 

4011. If the value has increased since that period, how can you account 
for the increase otherwise than by an increased cultivation and increased out- 
lay of capital ? — I have no doubt there is both, 

4012. Can you account for the fact that between the years 1820-21 and 
1828-29, the total revenues of the Ceded 1 erritories on the Nerbudda held 
under temporary settlement have fallen off by above 52 per cent., and that 
the land-tax has declined from the sum of £548,372 to £303,089 being 
above 01 per cent. ? — 1 think the question should be confined to the land- 
tax, because in the other departments it is not accurately determined how 
far the items have continued the same. To trace in the reconis the particu- 
lar causes of this decline of the land revenue, would require much more 
time than was allowed me. I can only state, referring to the (iflicial cor, 
respondence upon the subject for minute information, that there was no 
doubt a very great over estimate of the capabilities of those districts when 
they first came into our pos.session, and a jumma was arranged for them 
which was found above their capabilities. As soon as this was discovered 
remissions took place, and a corresponding diminution of revenue. 

4013. Was not the reduction gradual ? — 'fhe circumstance of its being 

gradual corresponds with my remark ; for the remissions arc made in respect 
of this village and the other village, or this and the other estate, according 
as a pressure ps found to exist. ^ 

4014. Cap you account for the fact of the land-tax in the territories ceded 

if If by 
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KV2uWk;Sounl'™m^^n“^^^ 

fifteen and sixteen per cent, less than it was nine years brfore?— It awea” 
to me that these fluctuations point very distinctly to their cause. There 
cLw have been no such alteration in the mode of collecting or assessing aa 
account for such extraordiuary change., but there are frequendy such 
differences in the seasons as fully to account for them. j i au 

4015 Are YOU able to state what are the years of scarcity, and whether it 
i. tofnu a ye“oT .c“ ity that the arrears take piMe, or dunng a year of 
rientv t^ the year, of scarcity, I must refer for a detailed answer to 

the correspondence. \he falling off is the consequence of the year of scar- 
city and the return to the former assessment is the consequence of y 
Stv and itTobvious how those fluctuations must appear large, merely 
L they stand in the accounts, because in adverse seasons large arrears re- 
mVn^rUetfmes amounting to a 6'^“' 

lunil • these remain over to the next yoa*» ^he next y F 

nerou. ttoe ts an addition to the firmer arrears, mid then there are two 
wms in which a decline appears. When prosperous years “'ff 
the ordinary jumma is paid, but a great proportion of 

dTnf.; £ac»=e^CTl^^^^^^^^ r^oUi^^t^e 

to Sflucwatiins of productiveness, it is only by observing those of a senes 
Srears, S taking the average of a considerable numl«r, that we can Judge 
whether there has been a permanent progress or decline. 

4016 Are you aware that in the year 18S«.«3 there was great ebwtoce 
of ^rvest in tL southern parts of the Madras territory ?— I do not bl^r that 

circumstance in my recollection. -Kn-* 

and frL obVious causes, the zemindars pay not they are 

land but only a portion of it ; and if they are not men of property, they are 
almtoraiwaji meTif credit, 'and are able" to borrow the money required. 

401Q Then vou admit that in the permanently settled terntones there is 

lesTJuitSSai in the others^ M, “ W.1 

there is actually less fluctuation m Bengal, and it may also W swea inai 

is less liible to fluctuatioo of seasons than any »*er^ : 
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4020. Referring to the paragraph 146 of the Revenue Letter to Fort St. 
George which is contained in vol. 1. of Selections, page 547, it appears from 
that, that the revenue is collected in general as well when crops are scarce as 
when plentiful j and as an example, it may be mentioned that in the year 
1822-23 the revenue of the Nizam was £669,523, in the year 1823-24, which 
was a year of famine, £816,401, and in the year 1824-25, which was a year 
of plen^, £529,107 ? — Observations in regard to famines in the particular 
years of the famine are to be distrusted ; because all the results of them do 
not appear till subsequent years : but the remcirk in the letter referred to, if 
I collected its import correctly, refers to a particular cause : it says that the 
Board of Revenue expected high prices in consequence of the diminution of 
produce, and that the Court of Directors thought the people, if that were the 
case, might be able to pay as easily as in ayear of plenty, referring merely to 
the chance of a rise of prices ; but it frequently happens, and has indeed 
been complained of severely of late years, that along with a great decline in 
the quantity of produce there has also been a want of markets and a decline 
of price. 

4021. Are you of opinion that those great fluctuations arise from want of 
capital to purchase, in years of plenty, the corn to retain for years of scarcity 
as takes place in countries where capital abounds? — This has, no doubt, a 
very great effect; and the inability of a body of exceedingly poor cultivators 
to bear tlie effects of an adverse season, and to make up for the deficiencies 
of such seasons, either by previous property or by existing credit, is much 
greater than that of richer cultivators. If rich to a certain degree they 
would be in the condition of the Bengal zemindars, and able to pay every 
year. 

4022. In that view must not the existence of capital to be applied to that 
and &ther purposes have a very beneficial effect in securing equally the 
quality of revenue in any district ? — Assuredly. 

4023. Can you account for the fact which appears by returns in the public 
accounts of the total revenues in the ancient possessions under the Madras 
presidency, comprehending the whole or nearly the whole of the countries 
permanently settled, having advanced from 1793 to 1827-28, by above forty 
per cent., and the land-tax having increased by above twenty-eight p(*r cent, 
in the same period ?— When it is stated that the ancient teri itorie.s of Madras 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole of the countries permanently 
s^tled, there seems to be some inaccuracy. The ancient possessions of 
mdras comprehend the Jaghire and the Northern Circars. The Northern 
Circars, or at any rate the principal zemindaries, are permanently settled ; 
but I believe there is hardly any portion of the Jaghire that is now under 
permanent settlement. • 

4024. In the greater part of the Madras territory has not the pertnanent 
settlement beep done away, and ryotwar settlement been substituted for it ? 
— The modt^dary settlement totally failed ; there may be a few mootahs 

4 F 2 still 
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23 Aug. 1831. Still remaining in Baramahl, anAperfiaps in Salem* but with those excep. 

J M^Ft( ^ believe there is not one of them in existence. 

’ " 40«5. Then of those countries which are permanently settled, are you able 

to state how far the increase has taken place ? — Of late years I know there 
has been no increase. I formerly stated that during the seven years preced- 
ing 1830 there had been a gradual decline in the Circars. 

4026. Do your observations apply to that portion of the ancient territories 
that is settled, or to the portion not settled ? — This applies entirely to what 
is settled in the Northern Circars, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry 
Masuhpatam, and Guntoor. The Jaghire, I believe, is almost wholly under 
temporary settlements upon the ryotwar plan ; introduced gradually as the 
mootahs fell into the hands of government, by being either sold or relin- 
quished. 

4027* How is it to be accounted for that the land tax in the Carnatic, 
under temporary and periodical settlements, has fallen off 12 per cent, in the 
nineteen years between the years 1809-10 and 1828-29, whilst the whole 
revenue has increased only by a small fraction of less than 3 per cent, the 
sums being thus: In 1810, by this table, the land tax for the Carnatic was 
£1,176,528 whilst in 1829 it was £1,036,259, whilst the other taxes had 
increased from £172,560 to £352,860?— In the statement referred to in the 
question the land tax in the Carnatic in 1810 appears to have been eleven 
lac8 77>520; in 1818 it was twelve lacs 27,542 ; and in the two last years, which 
were years of scarcity, it was ten lacs 7,401 in the one, and ten lacs 36,000 
in the other. ISiow 1 should not infer from this that there had been any 
failing off, because I should expect that the return of prosperity would show 
an increase even exceeding the amount in 1818. To the distress arising in 
these years from badness of season was added the calamity of the cholera ; 
and along with that an epidemical and destructive disease among the callle. * 

4028. How do you account for it that the land-tax of Tanjore, which in 
1809-10 was £419, 199, had fallen off to £340,626 in 1 828-29, being a decrease 
of about eighteen per cent., whilst the whole revenue has declined in those 
years only by five or six per cent. ? — There have been large remissions in 
lanjore in consequence of over-assessment ; and the progress of other sources 
of revenue appears to me to indicate general prosperity. 

4029* You have stated that it has been discovered that over-assessment had 
taken place ; do you consider it possible that prosperity should exist in a 
permanently over-assessed country, considering that so large a portion of the 
gross produce of the soil is taken ? — Every thing depends upon the degree 
and the duration. ^ 

4030. Is not Tanjore a very fertile province ? — It infertile in consequenl;e 
of being watered by the Cauvery ; from which cauie it is less subject to 
fluctuations of seasons than other parts of the Madras territory. 

4031. You have stated, that permanent remissions have beeff made, on its 

being 
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being discovered that the land assessment was excessive ; are the Committee 
to understand also, that in years of scarcity remissions of the actual assess- 
ment also have been made ?— The mode of dealing with the defalcations of 
unfavourable years is to allow whatever the ryot cannot pay to stand oyer as 
arrears ; and if he cannot pay the next year, to stand over again ; considera- 
tion being always had, whether it is a real inability, or whether, which is 
very frequently the case, it is only feigned. 

4032. In the accounts contained in the Appendix to the Second Report, 
taking for instance Tanjore, there are sums stated as balances, is that under- 
stood to be arrears? — They are arrears; and after a time, such arrears, when 
it appears that they cannot be recovered without distress to the ryot, are 
written off. 

4033. Was tliat excellent rule applied in the Deccan during the years of 
scarcity? — That practice is universal. 

4034. Have you not reason to think that the revenue was in those years very 
rigorously exacted, and that the ryots in the Deccan have t)ot to this hour 
recovered the consequences of that severity ? — Cases are frequently occurring 
in which it is discovered that too much rigour has been employed, and they 
are deeply regretted both by the governments in India and by the authorities 
at home. 

'1'035. In the territories ceded by Mysore, managed under temporary and 
periodical settlements, chiefly ryotwar, the land-tax anpears to have declined 
between 1809-10 and 1828-29 between twenty and twenty-one per cent., 
whilst the other taxes have declined also between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight per cent., and the total revenues have fallen off in these nineteen years 
hy a sum exceeding £350,000 or between twenty-three and twenty-four per 

cent,? I observe from the table referred to, that in 1810 the land revenue 

in thb provinces referred to was low, and I know that about that period, very 
material remissious took place in consequence of the discovery of over-assess- 
ment, and I observe from the same table, that afterwards the revenue has 
been progressive. 

4036. Is not the diminution on the whole of the land-tax and other taxes 
correctly stated at about £350,000 a year ? — I suppose it is. 

4037- Can you account for the fact of the land-tax in the territories ceded 
by the Nizam, which fora period of between twenty and thirty years have, 
with the exception of some years under village settlement, been under the 
ryotwar management, having fallen off between 1809-10 and 1828-29, bv the 
suni of £120,825, being between twenty and twenty-one percent., and the 
whole revenue having declined in those nineteen years, by an amount of three 
or four per cent. ?-^Those districts suffered materially from the changes of 
system to which the management of them has been subjected, and are now 
slowly recovering from that impoverishmente 

4i033. Can you account for the still more striking fact of the total revenue 
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of the districts of the Nizam having been, when Sir Thomas Mnhro delivered 
over charge of them £718,037, its having fallen off two years afterwards, to 
wit in 1809-10, to £662,841, its having risen in 1823-24 to £816,401, its 
having droppc|d off the next year to £529,107 being a decline of thirty-five 
per cent.) araljSnally) that iti 1828-29 it was between ten and eleven per cent, 
less than it was twenty-one years before ? — I see that in 1807-8, the year to 
which the question alludes, the revenue was, in round numbers, £718,000 ; 
in the next seven years there was a considerable decline, the highest of those 
years not exceeding £685,000 ; that after those years the revenue again rose 
nearly to the former amount, and continued at that amount for two years. 
In the third year there was again a falling off ; in the next year there was an 
increase beyond the first of those years ; that increase was nearly kept up in 
the year after. The following year there was again a decline to £ 663,000 ; 
in the next year a rise ; in the next a decline. The next year, namely 
1823-24, the revenue was higher than it had ever been before, viz. £816,000. 
In the year after that it fell below what it had ever been before, viz. to 
£529,000; and for the remainder of the years, from 1825 to 1829, it has 
regularly been low ; which I account for by the adversity of seasons, it 
appearing to me that in the previous years there was no decline. 

4039. Is there not still a decrease from the year in which it was delivered 
over by Sir Thomas Munro? — Yes, but an increase above the year imme- 
diately preceding that. 

4040. Are those fluctuations to be attributed to the seasons and deficient 
crops, or is there any general rule that you can lay down for accounting for it? 
■—I should say from an inspection of the column of figures before me, stating 
the annual receipts from 1806-7 to 1828-29, that there is the strongest 
evidence of a revenue not declining. 

4041. Do you recollect in what year Sir Thomas Munro recommended a 
reduction to be made in the assessment from twenty to twenty-five per cent,?— 
I believe it was in 1807-8. 

4042. Do you know when that reduction, as recommended by Sir Thomas 
Munro, was carried into effect? — I should think, from the table before, me, it 
must have been carried into effect immediately, for during the next seven 
years there was a reduction in the amount of revenue, and after those seven 
years a rise. 

4043. Are you aware that Sir Thomas Munro only tarried that reduction 
into effect a few years before he died ? — I believe that it was in the course of 
being carried into effect the whole of the time that he had any authority. 

4044. Do you not know that in point of fact, until every short period before 
his death, it was not carried into effect ?— If it is meant that it was not univer- 
sally carried into effect, I am unable toanswer the question ; that a great deal 
had been done towards it I am sure. 

4045. ft appears that in section 39 of the 24tb of Geo. 8,' c. itis 

stated. 
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jl,. «« A»d whereas complaints have prevailed that divers rajahs, zemin* 
dars, ft^y^s, talookdars, and other native landholders within the British 
territoriesln India, have been unjustly deprived of or compelled to abandon 
and relinquish their respective lands and jurisdictions,” and required to pay 
so and so } and it concludes by “ for effectually redressing initpyit manner as 
shall be consistent with justice and the laws and customs of the country, all 
injuries and wrongs which the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, 
and other native landholders may have sustained unjustly in the manner 
aforesaid, and for settling and establishing, upon principles of moderation 
and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent 
rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and services shall be in future 
rendered and paid to the said United Company by the said rajahs, zemindars, 
polygars, talookdars, and other native landholders.” Do you understand 
that clause of that Act to have enforced a permanent settlement of revenue ? 
—If I understand the purport of the clause which has now been read, it has 
nothing to do with the permanent settlement ; it merely ordains that such 
rights as actually belonged by the law of India to various parties named 
should be secured to them. 

4046. You do not think it applies to a permanent settlement of the 
revenue ?— Decidedly not. 

4047. From the moment Sir Thomas Munro became governor of the 
Madras presidency, was not it his great object to inquire into the state of the 
revenue, and to continue reducing where reduction was wanted? — It was 
the anxious and unceasing endeavour of the Madras government to discover 
where the assessment was onerous, and not of the Madras government only, 
but of all the governments in India ; there is no one thing about which they 
are more anxious, or which they understand more distinctly to be essential to 
their interests. 

4048. It appears that in 1809*10, the land-tax of the Conquered Provinces 
under the Bengal presidency was no more than £1,189,843, in 1817*18 it 
rose to £1,397>285, and in 1827-28 it rose to £2,046,652, being an increase 
of £649,367, and considering that there was a decline in the subsequent 
year, or 1828-29, of above £43,000, can you account for that extraordinary 
change?— The increase, the regular increase, which took place in those pro- 
vinces, I have no doubt was owing to the causes 1 have assigned for a similar 
increase in Benares. Originally a portion only of the territory was perma- 
nently settled ; another portion of it remained under temporary settlement, 
and has been gradually sold and added to the permanent settlement since. 
Observing the table before me, I see that in 1809*10 the revenue is 
£1,378,348 ; for several years, till 1825-26, it continued nearly stationary, 
and in the year 1826-27 there was an increase of not much less than 
£500,000. 

4049. How did that arise ?— I suppose that there was a very great annex 
ation to the permanently settled portion during that year ; from which year 
onward, it appears to have continued stationary. 

4050. Does 
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4050. Does that same revenue continue now by the last accounts?-— This 
table is made up to the latest accounts we have, and there is no reduction. 

4051. Comparing the extraordinary increase which has taken place in the 
revenue of all the countries permanently settled, with the decline which, with 
a solitary exception, has taken place in all those parts in which temporary 
and periodical settlements, and above all ryotwar settlements prevail ; does 
this fact not throw some doubt over the supposed advantages of temporary 
settlements? — The remark which I made at the beginning of this day’s 
examination appears to me to be a reply to this question. What is assumed 
in the preamble of the question I do not altogether admit j because I should 
say that a continued increase is only exemplified in Bengal and Benares. I 
do not admit that there is this increase in the permanently settled districts at 
Madras. In Bengal the increase has arisen mainly from salt and opium ; 
and when it is considered that Bengal is not only the most fertile portion of 

* India by many degrees, but one of the most fertile places on the face 6f the 
earth, under circumstances peculiarly favourable from the regularity of the 
irrigation j when it is farther considered that the land revenue, speaking in 
round numbers, is in the Lower and permanently settled Provinces three 
millions, and that in the Upper Provinces it is also three millions ; consider- 
ing, in the next place, that Bengal enjoys the great advantages of a navigable 
river running through the heart of it ; considering above all, that the popula- 
tion of Bengal is double the amount of that of the Upper Provinces, the 
small amount of comparative financial prosperity which it exhibits appears 
to me one of the strongest proofs which can be adduced, that it is under 
some very pernicious system ol management. 

4052. Are you not aware that, previously to the permanent settlement in 
Bengal, notwithstanding the fertility and all the advantages which that 
country possessed, the revenue had decreased, and poverty had also increased 
throughout that district ? — I have not the particulars ol the years previous 
to the permanent settlement in my recollection, but there had been great 
fluctuations in the state of the government, and the country had been a scene 
of war and desolation previous to our obtaining possession. 


4053. The question alludes to the period from the time when we acquired 
it up to the permanent settlement in 1793, whether during that period, not- 
withstanding the advantages you have stated, the country was not retro- 
grading ? — I have not the evidence to that point in my recollection. 

4054. Are you aware whether Lord Cornwallis states that fact in his 
despatches to the Court of Directors? — It is very likely he does; I do not 
dispute the fact. 

4055. The same fertility existing, but a different management, the one 
being a permanent settlement and the other a fluctuating settlement, do you 
not Uiinktt fair conclusion may be drawn that the former of those has tended 
to promote the prosperity which now exists in Bengal ? — I should not draw 
that conclusion. Among the circumstabces which then prevented prosperity 

may 
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may be mentioned one which occurs to me as likely to have had a great 23 Aug. 1831 

efTect, that during the years antecedent to the permanent settlement there 

was no administration of justice, notliing which deserves that name ; whereas tf- Mill, Esg 
a great deal has been done to provide an accurate administration of justice 
since that period. 

4056. Do you now state that there is an efficient court of justice, where 
the ryots can obtain decisions on any of their claims at the present time 
in Bengal I believe there are great defects in the administration of 
justice in Bengal, as there are everywhere else, but 1 believe also there are 
great virtues. 

4057. Can you state tlie amount of arrears at the present existing in 
Burdwan or any of the other districts under the Bengal presidency ?— I 
cannot. 

4058. Have you any doubt that many thousand arrears exist? — I have no ‘ 
doubt there are great arrears. 

4059. Have you any doubt that ryots generally, in preferring complaints 
against their zemindars, cannot expect to have their causes decided, or justice 
awarded, for years? — I believe there is delay and other impediments, such as 
to interfere greatly with tlie protection of the poor men, to be nearly a denial 
of justice to the ryots, from which, in combination with other causes, the 
condition of the ryots I believe to be most wretched. 

4060. Is not that at variance with what you have just stated as a cause of 
increased prosperity in Bengal, namely, a more efficient system of justice 
than formerly existed ? — 'fhere is justice to those who are able to pay for it; 
and that is something of vast importance towards the increase of capital and 
prosperity ; though such increase would have been far greater if there had 
been a protection from law to every body. 

4061. Speaking generally, is it your opinion that the ryots have anything 
like a chance of justice in ttieir applications to the courts, taking into account 
the fees and the delay attendant on every application ? — I believe that the 
difficulty of access to justice on the part of the ryots, as on that of the poor 
man every where else, amounts to almost a denial of justice. 

4062. To what cause are you disposed to ascribe it, tliat the total reve- 
nues of Madras in the nineteen years from 1809-10 to 18^7-28, (the amount 
of territory being nearly the same' have fallen off from £5,515,187 to 
£5,338,637, or a decrease to the amount of £176,550, while in the same 
period the total revenues of Bengal, deducting those of the ceded territory 
on the Nerbudda, have advanced from £10,282,917 to £14,413,688, or an 
augmentation by the sum of £4,130,763. To what cause do you ascribe that 
increase in the one and decrease in the other.? — 1 observe that the total 
revenues of Madras in 1809-10 amount to £5, .515,187. I observe also, that 
in the last year that can be accounted for, 1828-29, it amounts to £5,576,000, 
which appears to me to be a very slight difference. I should say that by the 

4 G column 
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23 Am. 18SI. column of figures before me. iucluiling lire intermediate years, there is evi. 

23 comm y With regard to Bengal, I have accounted for a 

J. Mill, considerable proportion of the increase from the circumstances of Benares 

and tlie Conquered Provinces. When the revenue derived from opium, 
whicli is paid by foreigners, and tlie increase from the salt monopoly, 
a creat proportion of which is owing to the prevention of smuggling, are 
added to the advance of the land revenue of Benares and the conquered 
territories, springing from causes having little or no connection with any . 
prosperity in the country, the increase of revenue in Bengal, not thus 
accounted for, will, I think, appear surprising for its minuteness, not for 

its magnitude. cc • 

4003 In wliat does the opium differ from the advantages of foreign trade ? 
—The two cases are radically different ; from the circumstance of your im- 
posing a monopoly [uice, you obtain from foreigners a tax analagous to that 
from salt, which you raise upon your own people. 

4004 You arc probably aware of a statement respecting salt^evenues pre- 
sented not long ago by Mr. Tucker to the Court of Directors. Do you recol- 
lect what Mr. Tucker says respecting salt r — Not particularly. 

406.'5, Are you aware that he considers that smuggling exists as much now 
as it did at the period referred to in the question ?-— ! hat there is smuggling 
1 have no doubt, but that it continues in anything like the same degree 1 do 

not believe. 

4006. In any increase that may have taken place, are the Committee to 
understand that the five years leases that were granted have been renewed 
without any increase whatever to the chaigc? Always. 

4067. Do you believe that the whole increase of salt is owing to the pre- 
vention of smuggling, or that a very considerable portion of it has arisen 
from the increaseil capability of the population to consume salt ?-I have no 
doubt that a portion of it, how great a portion I cannot say, arises from the 
increased amount of population, which is very considerable. 

4068. Does not the increased productiveness of other taxes besides those 
of the land in Bengal, as compared with other districts subject to the tem- 
porary settlements, afford a fair conclusion that the inhabitants are in such 
L condition as to be better able to pay than they are in the unsettled dis- 
tricts?— If the bulk of the people are meant, 1 should say not 5 it would, 1 
think be very dangerpus to build upon any such conclusion. In proof ot 
this 1 may appeal to Ireland ; the progress of revenue ha.s been very great 
in Ireland, and there is no portion perhaps of the British empire which 
has exhibited more rapid improvement in all the sources of wealth than 
Ireland ; but 1 should not think it safe to infer from this that the population 
of Ireland has increased in felicity or in wealth, individually taken. 

4069. Or in numbers ?— In numbers greatly. 

4070. You arc aware that a very considerable increase of price, to the 

' amount 
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amount of fifty-three per cent, has been laid upon salt since 1793 ; do you 
consider that that is likely to have prevented smuggling : — Certainly not. 

- 4071. Has it not rather tended to promote smuggling ? — Certainly ; and 
when I alluded to the prevention of smuggling, 1 stated my opinion, that 
means had been found sufficient to counteract that, as well as all other 
inducements to smugglers. 

4072. Are yon aware that notwithstanding all the precautions that have 
been taken, an estimate has been formed by most experienced persons, that 
nearly one-third of the whole amount of salt now used in Bengal is smuggled ? 
— What may be tlie amount I cannot say, my answer went to the degree ; if 
one-third is now smuggled, I should say that more than one-half had been 
smuggled before. 

4073. Do yon recollect whether the reduction of the duty of salt made 
at Madras during the government of Mr. Elliot, had the cfiect of reducing 
the price to the consumers: — There has been considerable conirover.sy upon 
that subject, and diversity of opinion, some persons holding that the dealers 
contriveil by combination to keep np the price ; that however has been 
disputed ; and the truth probably is, that the dealers have been able to make 
an artificially high price in some places and unable to do so in others. 

4071-. Has the duty on salt that was taken off been laid on again ? — It 
has. 

4075. Has it or has it not had the elfect of raising the price to the con- 
sumers in the interior? — It has been so recently imposed that we have no 
evidence upon that subject. 

4070. Yon have stated that in general the revenue raised from opium in 
1823 was collected from foreigners; was not the revenne raised in 1793 
from opium crpially collected from foreigners ? — No doubt. 

4077. It appears from the accounts laid before the (’ommittce, that the 
expense of collecting tlie land revenm; in Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 
1827-28, was no more than G.37 t per cent, and in Benares 0.438 per cent, 
while in the ceded territories and from Onde in the .same year it was 9 354 
per cent, and in the comiuercd lO.tiH per cent. Is this diflerence to be 
accounted for by the greater cheapness of collecting a fixed revenue under 
the perpetual settlement and the greater expensiveness of collecting a tern- 
porary one under periodical settlements, or is there any other mode of 
explaining it? — That circumstance is perfectly sufficient to account for it; 
a collection in detail, and a summary collection require very diffei on t degrees 
of expense, but when the facility and cheapness of collecting liom the 
zemindars are adduced, there ought also to be taken into account, not 
only the original ten per cent, granted to them, bringing up the cost of 
collecting to sixteen per cent., but all the addition made by circumstances 
to the value of this tenth since the period of the settlement, making it in 
many instances equivalent to two tenths, and in some to three or four. 

4 G 2 4078. It 
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4078. It appears from the same accounts that the expense of collecting 
the land revenue in the ancient possessions of Madras, a considerable part of 
which is under permanent settlements, was 10.201 per cent., while in Tan- 
jore, under village settlements, it was 12.766 per cent. In the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces of Mysore in the Carnatic, and in the provinces ceded 
by the Nizam, it was respectively as high as fifteen per cent. 531, seventeen 
per cent. 321, and seventeen per cent. 326. Does the disproportion in this 
case arise from a village settlement being necessarily more expensive than a 
permanent one, and a ryotwar more expensive than either, or is there any 
other mode of accounting for it? — The more any assessment is in detail, the 
more undoubtedly appears to be the expense of collection ; but in whatever 
degree the collection on account of government may be sunimary, still the 
collection in detail must be performed, and they who perform it must be 
remunerated. If it is done by the head man of a village, there are allow- 
ances to him for his expenses; if by the zemindar there are the larger 
allowances I have previously mentioned. But there is another circumstance 
which it is necessary to take into account in drawing any conclusion from 
what stands in the accounts under the head of charges of collection, that in 
those charges are included a great many items, distinct from the mere cost 
of collection, various payments made immediately out of the collector’s 
treasury, in fact, local expenses in general. I have in my hand a paper 
which exhibits a specimen of these charges. Under the Madras presi- 
dency in the year 1828-29 there was paid by the several collectors one 
lac 86,000 rupees for repairs of roads and bridges, and the building of bun- 
galows ; the whole of the charges of the judicial department, and the pro- 
vincial police, amounting to twenty-five lacs 92,540 ; payments on account 
of interest ; the eccle.siastical department and others, 80,000 rupees ; advances 
to the military department to the amount of seventy-nine lacs and 80 000 
rupees ; marine payments 40,000 rupees ; pensions and charitable allowances 
eight lacs 56,147* 

4079. Do all those come under the head of charges? — They come under 
the head of charges where they are paid from the local collections. 

4080. In the collection of a great amount of revenue, must not the dif- 
ference in the resources between two districts, and the difference of the 
extent and density of tlie population, necessarily cause a great difference in 
the per-centage and the expense of collection ?— Most certainly. 

4081. In applying that consideration to the Bengal presidency, would 
not that of itself cause a very material difference in the expense of col- 
lection between the Lower Provinces and the Upper ? — No doubt ; and I 
should have proceeded, after my former observation relating to the various 
items included under the head of charges, to specify this with other cir- 
cumstances, which tend to swell the amount of what appears the cost of 
collection. The whole of the expense of surveys, I imagine, is included. 

4082. If that is the case, must not the whole of the accounts laid before 

the 
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the Committee be inaccurate ?— -There would only not be so perfect a sepa- 23 Aug. 1881. 
ration of the various items as would enable you to judge with precision what ^ 

is really the cost of collection; and what is not ; but in being what they are, 
the accounts are not incorrect. 

4083. It appears from the same accounts, that in the year 1818-19, before 
the subsidy from the Peishwa was comprised in the land revenue of the 
ancient possessions of Bombay, and through which there is afterwards an 
apparent diminution of expense, the charges of collection amounted to 
S2.13 percent. To what cause is it to be attributed that the land-tax in 
this part of India is so extravagant in the collection ? — I have no doubt 
that very considerable items are included under this head, over and above 
the mere expense of collection ; the charge, for example, of the very minute 
and expensive surveys that were carried on in various parts of the Bombay 
territory. 

4084. Do not you conceive that the expense of management must neces- 
sarily be much greater in a wild and barren country, where the inhabitants 
are from the nature of the country not under complete subjection, while 
its revenues are much less than in a settled fertile province ? — Certainly 
much greater ; and there is also another remark of importance, which is, 
that in all detailed settlements the great cost is in the beginning, because 
the difficulty consists in ascertaining the value and extent of each man’s 
possession. 


Jovis, 25" die Augustiy 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

408.0. Upon your last examination some questions were put with regard 25 Aug. 1831. 
to the per-centage of e.xpense of collection. There appear several discre- a/,// /.v 
pancies in that account, as compared with any calculation it appears possible ‘ ’ » W- 

to form upon that subject. Taking for example the charges of collection 
made on the gross revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in the year 1827- 
28, supposing the whole of those charges were taken as a per-centage upon 
the revenue, the amount, according to a calculation which has been made, 
would be 17 . 20 ; supposing the mere charges of collection on the gross 
revenue were taken, deducting the other items which appear in the account 
of the Second Report, the charges are 5.33 per cent, instead of 6.374 as 
stated in that table. Will you have the goodness to explain in what way the 
Committee are to understand the tables which have been presented to them.^ 

— 1 am not conversant with those accounts, and cannot tell how they are 
to understand them. 


4086. What 
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1831. 4086. What would you propose as the best mode by which theCommittw 

- — can arrive at the knowledge of that ? — I should think that the officer at the 

J. Mill, Ksq. jndia House under whose superintendence the accounts are made, would 

be capable of giving all the information required, and of having the account 
made up upon any principle the Committee may direct. 

4087. In the accounts laid before theCommittee, it appears that the charges 
of collecting the land revenue in the ceded territories in the Nerbudda under 
temporary settlements in 1827-28. amounted to 15 106 decimals per cent, 
to what circumstance arc you disposed to ascribe the weight of ch^g® »» 

. this case? I can only give a general answer to that question. Wliat 1 

• stated in answer to a question put to me the last day I was here, contauied 
in substance the account of a considerable portion ot this chaige. A coun- 
try which had been the theatre of warlike operations, and recently undei a 
very rude and oppressive government, could not fail to be in very disordered 
circumstances, requiring great minuteness ot inquiry, and , 

minuteness of inquiry is necessary, a corresponding expense is unavoidable. 
This remark is applicable to all those territories which have newly passed 
into our possession, and been received in circumstances Tnn 

nute inqiiirv; and there is another thing which deserves the greatest atteut on 
common to all, those cases in which a settlement very much in detail has 
been undertaken. The great expense of a settlement in ^‘etail applies to 
the commencement, and is only temporary. It is at the comme icemuit of 
settlements in detail, and only at the commencement, that the laboiious and 
minute, and consequently expensive inquiry which 

When tiie capabilities and extent ot the land in each village, and each man s 
possession are accurately ascertained, and a so the amount " 'Hch he has to 
pay and when pottah’s leases of a certain duration are granted, the causes 
of expense are removed, and the charge of collecting revenue under ryotwar 
settlements will then be small ; it will hardly be necessary that there should 
be more expense under a settlement in detail than a zeniindary settlement. 

4088. When did those provinces come into our possession ?— It was sub- 
seuiieutly to the last Mahratta war. 

4089. What is the settlement in those provinces ?--It is a yllage settle- 
ment, but with minute inquiry into the circumstances of the ryots. 

4090. Have leases in that case been granted in those villages ? * ^ 

that the same system of quinquennial leases obtain in those ternto 

the Upper Provinces. 

40Q1 In the same accounts, it appears that the ch^ges of collecting the 

la„d ?e;.l.ue in the possessions cedeS by sod conquer^ '/rsi' 3«^„e 
under the Bombay presidency, amounted in 1827*28 to 31.38 pe^^t., 
•mr udin- stipends and pensions chargeable on the land revenue; to what 
do y^ .ascribe the enornSous weight of this charge ; can you desmbe he 
noiLp of the nensions and stipends mentioned, and are anv of thecn of the 
of otairkbana, or other ailowences paid to eeminir^ 
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deishpandiea or village officers? — There can be no doubt that malikhana is 
included, and allowances to the descriptions of persons mentioned in the 
question, as well as others. 

4092 . ^ill you state what malikhana is? — Malikhana is a per.centage on 
the revenue allowed to parties wlio appear to have been hereditary engagers 
with the government for the revenue, when they arc deprived of the 
engagement. The ten per cent, which was allowed to the zemindars of 
Bengal, was of the nature of malikhana previous to the permanent settle- 
ment, when allowed them if temporarily deprived of the management of 
their zemindaries ; and in the Ujrper Provinces, wlicrevor a mociiddum or 
head of a village proves that he and his family have been in the habit of 
collecting the revenue for a certain length of time, in other words have 
enjoyed it a.s a species of hereditary office, he obtains (if he is put out of the 
office, or if on account of the weight of a.ssessment he declines to engage), 
malikhana, which is such a per-ceiitage on the collections as accords with 
the custom of the district, different in different places. 

4093 . Is malikhana allowed at the present moment in collecting the 
revenue ? — The individuals engaged are supposed to he sufficiently paid in 
the terms ot their engagements. Malikhana is an allowance to those who 
have a legal claim to hold the office when they do not hold it. 

4094. To what cause is to be ascribed the progressive rise that has taken 
place in the collection of the land revenue in Bengal, Bchar, Orissa, and 
Benares ; and in respect to the first, is it in any manner to be attributed to 
the incorporation with them of the province of Cuttack ?— There is no doubt 
that the province of Cuttack has contributed to the increase of the rate, 
because Cuttack has been settled pretty much in detail ; and being a new 
country, in circumstances corrc.sponding with tho.se of other new countries, 
in much disorder, the same minuteness of inquiry was indis|)en.sable. 
Another source of the increase of e.\pcnsc in Bengal and Beliares has been 
Regulation II, of 1819, which established rules lor the resumption of rent- 
free lands, lands evading the government assessment without a valid title. 
The collectors, to carry those rules into effect, required additional establish- 
ments. In some cases expense has been increased by dividing a large 
collectorate into two ; the judicial and police duties, recently assigned to 
collectors, have rendered additions to their establishments necessary, and in 
general there is more minutene.ss, and hence need of more assistance in the 
mode of performing the collector’s duties. 

4095 . To what circumstances do you ascribe the progressive and striking 
increase which has taken place in the expense of the collection of the land 
revenue, under every mode of settlement within the Madras presidency 
since the year 1809-10, and more particularly since the year 1821-22? — 

I believe that a great proportion of this increase has arisen from a growing 
conviction, that the establi.shments were unequal to the duties which they 
had to perform. To afford that protection to the ryots, which cannot be 

afforded 
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afforded without accurate inquiry into the circumstancoa oreacH;''aftd the 
state of his land, and without minute supervision of the different agents 
employed in that difficult work, an increase of agjU^y was necessary. 

4096. Do you conceive that that increase of Sfency has been attended 
with the effects that you have described as contemplated ? — In some degrefe. 

I have no doubt it has. The evidence is scattered through many volumes, 
and it requires years before the effects of new circumstances appear very 
distinctly, and before you can pronounce with certainty how much of real 
advantage has arisen from them. 

4097- The increase appears in the ancient possessions to be from 4.235 
decimals to 10.210 decimals. In the Carnatic it was from 6.872 to 17.321. 
In Tanjore it was from 5.572 to 12.766. In the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces from 7.5 to 15.531. In the provinces ceded by the Nizam from 
8.113 to 17.726? — Those differences are so great as to indicate different 
systems of management. The same remark in regard to increase of estab- 
lishments caused by the minuteness of the inquiries, and the superintendence, 
made in reply to the former question, applies also to this. 

4098 To what circumstances do you ascribe the progressive and vas 
increase which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue, under 
the presidency of Bombay, from 1809-10 to 1827-28?— My suspicion is, 
that the same items are not included in those two different accounts. A great 
difference has been occasioned by the circutnstances I have already so often 
mentioned ; the extensive and minute inquiries which have been carried on, 
and increase of establishments thence required. I suspect that in the cost 
of tlie latter years the expense of surveying is included. 

4099. The accounts quoted in the question are taken from the same 
table, and made up at the same time, how can there therefore be that com- 
parative difference ? — I cannot account for it. 

4100. How do you account for the rise that has taken place in the 
charges of collection of the customs for Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, 
from 10 and 13 per cent, in 1809-10 to I7 and I6 per cent, in 1827-28?— 
The general cause to be assigned is that increase of establishments which has 
been found necessary for the better conducting of the business j for the 
prevention of illicit trade and the evasions of the duty. 

4101. How do you account for the rise which has taken place in the 
cliarge of collecting the customs, and, the extraordinary fluctuations in those 
cliarges,' which the accounts exhibit from 1809-10 to 1827-28 in the ceded^ 
territories in Oude, and do you not consder a lax collected at a charge of 
27 per cent, as in 1827-28, (implying that for every pound sterling taken 
out of the pockets of the people, no more than Us. 7d. finds its way into the 
treasury) such a one as ought not to exist, either in India or any other 

country ? Of the particular causes of the increase I cannot give a minute 

account. 1 can only state such general considerations as I have stated 
before, with respect to the impropriety, of any tax being collected at so great 

> a charge. 
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a charge. Tt may Uh remarked in general, that although the cost of rea> 
lizing any species of impost is a proper objection to it, and a reason for 
avoiding it if a better cantie found, it must be obvious to every person Avho 
reflects' upon the circumstances of India, that there is hardly any tax which 
can be raised at a small expense in such a country. The raising a revenue 
must always be costly in a country where the population is very poor, and 
spread over a great extent of country. When a great revenue is to be col- 
lected from a great extent of country in very minute sums, from a great 
number of people, it is perfectly obvious that a cheap collection is impossible. 

4102. In the year 1814-15 it appears from the same Account that the 
charge of collection upon the customs in the Ceded Territory was only 11. 
Can you explain why there was that falling off in the charge of that year? — 
I think it is necessary, in order to know what are the fluctuations, to look at 
the series of years in continuation, because very often the apparent difl'e- 
rences are only a matter of account. It often happens that the same items 
are not brought to account in one year which have been in the preceding ; 
if there are debits or credits which cannot be brought to account in a parti- 
cular month, they are transferred to the following year. The customs have 
been regularly progressive. 

4103. While the charges of collecting the customs in Bengal have been 
for the most part greatly augmented, to what cause is it to be ascribed that 
they have been greatly reduced of late years under the Madras presidency ; 

• and is any part of tliis reduction, whether it be real or apparent, to be 
ascribed to the introduction of the farming system, as far as respects the 
land customs ? — I believe that the apparent reduction is entirely owing to 
the system of farming ; it is so ascribed by the Madras government, who had 
recourse to the farming system on account of the great expense of collecting 
by the ofiicers of government. 

4104. Are you aware of the efiects that have been produced by the farm- 
ing system, as compared with the other mode ? — The period has not been 
long enough to afford complete evidence. The apprehension on the part of 
the home authorities was, that in the collection of tho.se customs, there 
might be room for abuse and extortion on the part of the farmers, and 
instructions were addressed to the government, to make sure in the first 
in.stance that the payments were so definite, and the determination of them 
so clear, that every man upon whom an overcharge was made should be 
aware that he was overcharged. The Madras government have reported 
that such care has been taken, and that generally the system had given great 
satisfaction to the mercantile community, and the people generally ; that so 
far from any complaint there had been declared satisfaction. So far we have 
evidence. 

4105. When did the farming system first begin ? — Some years ago. 

4106. Do you not imagine that there is a considerable degree of extortion 
practised under that system ? — That was the apprehension at home when the 

4 H proposal 
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proposal was originally made, but the apprehension is found not to be well 
founded according to the testimony of the government at Madras. 

4107. Previous to the year 1817-18 the charges of collecting the customs 
in the possessions ceded by the Guicowar ranged from 24 to 39 per cent., 
and being reduced in subsequent years only in consequence, as stated in the 
accounts, of the incorporation of certain subsidies paid by the Guicowar, to 
what is the enormous weight of charge in this case to be ascribed ; and is not 
a tax collected at such an expense liable, and in a still higher degree, to the 
obiections stated in regard to the customs in the ceded territory fromOude? 

The degree in which this high charge exceeds the rate of other places must 

be accounted for from peculiar circumstances, which it would require a very 
minute inquiry to extract from the records ; and I am not prepared to state 
them I have no doubt that a very considerable portion of what is l^re 
mentioned as charge of collection, is not really charge of collection. Ihe 
amount collected is not large, and it is one of the unhappy circumstances 
attending the collection of customs, both inland and sea, that you need the 
same amount of establishment, and pretty nearly the same cost for collecting 
a small revenue as for collecting a large ; and wherever the return is not 
great a large per-centage of course is unavoidable. 

4108. To what cause is to be ascribed the advance in the charge of col- 
lecting the revenue derived from the salt monopoly in Bengal from 10.195 
per cent, in 1809-10 to 13.924 per cent, in 1827-28?— There have been 
large increase of establishments for the prevention of illicit traffic, and there 
have been in some cases increase in the cost ot production, additional pay- 
ments to the molungees, and an increasing expense of fuel. 

410Q The charges of collecting the revenue derived from the salt mono- 
poly under the Bengal presidency are stated for the year 1827-28 at 13.924 
per cent., is not this charge erroneously calculated, by including the outlay 
on account of the prime cost of the salt, the mere instrument of taxation, 
among the receipts, and excluding it from the expenses, and with this cor- 
rection is not the real expense 16.476 per cent.?— I doubt the coirectness of 
the inference of 1 6.476 per cent., because I cannot understand liow, d m the 
13 per cent. 924 there is an item included that ought not to be included, 
and that is taken out, the taking out of an item should not decrease the 
amount. If the payments to the molungees are not included in the 13 per 
cent, and they are added, no doubt it will make a difference. 

4110. In the year 1827-28 the charge of collecting the revenue derived 
from the salt monopoly in the ancient possessions under the Madras presi- 
dency was 19.196 per cent.; to what is to be ascribed the greater expensive- 
ness of collecting this branch of revenue under the Madras than under the 
Bengal presidency?— The difference of system pursued in the two presi- 
dencies will account, I think, for the greater part of this difference. The 
Bengal salt is all collected in the government warehouses, either at t.alcutta 
or in the neighbourhood of the manufactory, and brought to public 
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twelve tiroes in the year. The mode of disposing of it at Madras is to col- 
lect it in golahs (warehouses). It is carried to the government golahs in the 
different districts, and sold in retail at a fixed price from those golahs. Of 
course a larger establishment for so much detail is required. 

4111. How is the Madras presidency supplied with salt? — It is supplied 
with salt of their own making, the salt on the coast is chiefly made by solar 
evaporation. 

4112. Is there not an import of salt from Madras into Bengal? — ^There is, 
and the home authorities have pressed strongly, for a series of years, upon 
the Bengal government, the expediency of taking a larger supply from 
Madras than tl>ey have been disposed to do ; the Madras government 
thinking it would afford accommodation to the corn trade, supplies of rice 
being required for the Madras presidency from Bengal, and corn being fre- 
quently carried from Bengal to Madras, without a return cargo, which the 
salt would afford. 

4113. Is not the salt more easily produced in Madras than in Bengal ? — 
There is difference of opinion upon that subject; it is on one side alleged, 
that Madras can afford it cheaper than the Bengal government can make it : 
the Bengal government dispute this, and have urged a variety of reasons 
why their receiving a great part of their supply from Madras would not suit 
them ; accordingly a very moderate portion of what they need has been 
obtained from Madras, and rather in an unfavourable manner, because the 
same quantity has not been demanded from year to year, and the Madras 
government has effected the supply in a less perfect manner than they other- 
wise would have done, from the suddenness of the calls, and not having 
regular preparation. 

4114. Supposing there was no monopoly on the part of the government 
in salt, are you not of opinion, that the regular course of trade in India 
would be an export of salt from Madras to Bengal, and an import of 
rice into Madras from Bengal ?— I believe that would be the case to a great 
extent. 

4115. Supposing salt to be more easily produced under the Madras presi- 
dency than in Bengal, how happens it that the charge of collection should be 
greater under the Madras presidency than under the Bengal presidency ?— 
From the circumstance I have mentioned, the greater charge of collection is 
the charge of retailing. 

4116. Would it not be possible to adopt the same principle of sale under 
the Bengal presidency, that exists under the Madras presidency ?— ’Not only 
would it be possible, but it has appeared to the home authorities an experi- 
ment which it would be desirable to make, instead of periodical sales, that 
the salt should be distributed from the government golahs at a fixed price 
in any quantity. At present the article being brought to public sale at twelve 
times in the year, and the merchants and opulent people in Calcutta being 
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No. 4. — ^Estimate of the Territorial Revenues and Charges of India^ under their respective Heads^ 
upon which the Estimate under each Head is formed^ and showing how the 

REVENUES. 

BENGAL. MADRAS. BOMBAY. PENANG. poRE* MALACCA. Total. 


Mints 

Post-Office 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Land Revenue 

Customs 

Ceded Territory 

Burmese Cessions . . . 

Salt 

Opium 

Marine 

Ava Indemnification . . 

Bhurtpore 

Subsidies 

Bank Profits 


£. 

30,160 

87,232 

332,223 

87,696 

8,320,680 

7^5>320 

569.676 

103,240 

1,931,400 

i,757»400 

35,380 

92,220 

34,800 


2,183 

32,665 

52,869 

15,803 

3,851,402 

590,726 


469,530 


392,355 

8,640 


Deduct, 

Amount in which it is calculated the several 
collectors have over-estimated the total re- 
ceipts, arising chiefly from their having 
drawn too favourable a view of the re- 
sources from land revenues, owing to the 
circumstances described in the governor’s 
minute, dated 12th November 1829, and 
noticed by the Court in their review of 
the Bombay finances for the years 1827-28 
and 1828-29 ^ 


£. 

4,140 

12,668 

39,600 

11,171 

2,098,676 

461,081 


14,167,427 5.423,673 2,666,914 


247,500 


£. 

36,483 

» 3*,565 

4 a 4 , 69 !» 

114,670 

14,314,660 

1,837,127 

569,676 

103,240 

2,421,619 

1,757,400 

61,769 

92,220 

34,800 

392,355 

8^640 

23,301,916 


247,500 


£ 3,419,414 

Total Estimated Revenues in India 1829-30 £ 22,054,416 


The foregoing Estimates are grounded on Estimates and Accounts received firom India, so far as 
respects the Revenues and Charges incurred abroad ; and upon actual payments, so far as respects 
the Home Charges. 

The rate of exchange observed in this Account is that fixed by the Board of Commissioners for 
tlie affairs of India. S 


East-India House, \ 
21st March 1831. j 
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25 Aug. 1831. the principal buyers, and not very numerous, it has been apprehended that 

by laying their heads together they are able to establish a species of sub- 

J. MiUt E$q. monopoly in their own favour. 

4117 . Will that part of the correspondence which relates to the Madras 
and the Bengal salt appear in the additional revenue selections? — It_;?^ill, 

4118. Does not one of the great causes of the increased charge upon the 
collection of revenue upon salt in the Madras presidency, arise from the 

• necessity of taking great means to prevent smuggling, on account of the 

formation of salt upon the rocks themselves ? — No doubt ; there is a more 
extensive line to protect, and one of the expedients which the Bengal govern- 
ment has had recourse to for decreasing the preventive cost, has been to 
confine the manufacture to a limited district j establishing a line of salt cho- 
kees around it, and allowing the article, after passing those chokees, to pro- 
ceed in every direction without further inquiry. 

4119 . Beyond the limits you describe, is there not a positive destruction of 
the salt which forms by solar evaporation ?— It is not allowed to be produced 
anywhere but on account of government. 

4120. What would you think of admitting salt from all countries into all 
parts of India, paying a customs duty, and imposing an excise duty on the 
salt of local production as a finance measure ? — That system has been recently 
adopted at Bombay ; government have ceased to manufacture salt on their 
own account, and the mode of collecting the revenue is by an excise duty 
upon what is delivered from those manufactories, and an equivalent duty 
upon what is imported. 

4121. Between the years 1809-10 and 1827-28, the charge of collecting the 
salt revenue in the provinces ceded by and concjuered from Mysore, are on 
the average of the whole nineteen years 38.451 per cent. Is not a tax which 
for every pound sterling taken out of the pockets of the people, yields to 
the treasury but 12s. 4</., an impolitic and pernicious impost ; and does not a 
fall in the value amount of the sales from £65,509 in 1810-11, to £46,139 in 
1827-28, ora decrease of 29-263 per cent., further corroborate this view of 
it r — As those are districts in the interior, at a distance from the place of 
manufacture, the cost is increased, and the charge is great in proportion to 
the return, on account of the smallness of tiie quantity sold, on the same 
principle that the profits of a retail shop in a small town are high, 

4122. One part of the question relates to the falling off of the salt revenue 
in that district, from £65,509 in 1810-11, to £46,139 in 1827-28; can you 
explain the cause of that decline ? — For a particular statement I must refer to 
the correspondence ; my memory does not retain the details. 

4123. It appears that the revenue derived from salt at Bombay in the 
year 1827-28 was £19,936 ; what was the amount of charge on this branch 
of the public resources? — It does not appear, and I cannot answer the 
question. 


4124. Was 
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whether payable in India or in England^ for the Year 1829 - 30 ; with a Statement of the grounds 
Surplus of such Revenues (if any) has been applied^ or the Deficiency provided for. 


CHARGES. 


Civil Charges . . 
Provincial Batu 1 ion 8 ,'| 
and in the Western > 

Provinces J 

Mints 

Post-Office 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Land Revenue .... 

Customs 

Ceded Territory . . 
Burmese Cessions . . 

Salt 

Opium 

Marine 

Petty Claims on Car- 1 

natic j 

Buildings and Repairs 
Military 


Interest on Debts. . 

Total Charobs, i « 
including Interest J * 


1 

j BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

PENANG, i 

1 

SINCA- 

PORE. 

...» 

MALACCA. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. ' 

£. 

£. 

£. 

857.* .4 

289,859 

506,801 

77.049 

28,196 

22,142 

1,781,171 

132.124 

— 

— 

— 

— 


132,124 

53.476 

21,94a 

5,350 







80,768 

81,780 

29,223 

17.944 


— 

— 

128,947 

74,240 

10,802 

376.756 

20,632 


— 

— 

105,674 

», 037.>56 

280,996 


— 

— 

1,694,908 

>,512.756 

1,107,864 

703.305 

— 


— 

3,323,925 

119.131 

46,476 

31,309 

— 

— 

. 

196.916 

145.696 

— 

— 

— 

— 


145,696 

41.760 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41,760 

527.800 

79.891 

— 

— 

— 

— 

607,691 

666,420 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

666,420 

123,626 

22,441 

193.343 

i 

— 

— 

339,410 

1 

24,000 

— 

1 

— 

— 

24,000 

319.928 

46,825 

134.134 

5,220 ; 

5,742 

2,352 

516,201 

4.100,330 

3,222,230 

1.758,679 

17.735 1 

2,401 

1,716 

9.103,091 

9.793,347 

5,280,309 

3,652,493 

100,004 i 

36..339 

26,210 

18,888,702 

1,914,000 

204,696 

20,317 

104 

— 

— 

2,139.117 

11,707.347 

5.485,005 

3,672,810 

100,108 j 

36,339 

26,210 

21,027,819 


Expense of St. Helena , 

"Political Charges incu 
Invoice Amount of Stores consigned to India . 


Political Charges incurred in England, including 


Grand Total of Charges 
Deduct Revenues ........ 


Estimated Surplus Charge in 1829-30 £ 


93.004 

1,742,162 

22,862,985 

22,054,416 

808,569* 


* The variation between this amount and that shown in the Account dated 2Ut February 1831, 
is the result of information received from Madras since the latter Account was prepared. 

^ ^e deficiency will be provided for either by reduction of cash balance, or by incurring fresh 

proportions of the said charges paid or payable in England are as follow ; wz. . £, 

Interest on debts, part of the £2,139,1 17 stated above under that head .... 962,220 

ExTCnse of St Helena 93,004 

Political charges incurred in England as above 1,742,162 


debt 

The 


2.797.386 


(Errors excepted. ) 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accti. 
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Was not there a monopoly trade in Bombay at the same period ? — 
The system at Bombay has not till lately been unitbrni ; monopoly in a 
certain sense of the word existed, but private manufacture and importation 
were allowed under a duty, while government was the principal manufacturer. 
It has now abandoned the system of manufacturing, and lias adopted the 
systepi.'of duties. 

4125. When was that adopted ? — Within a few years. 

4126. Are you able to speak of the eilects of that in a financial point of 
view ? — I am not. 

4127. From whence do they chiefly import the salt into Bombay ?~They 
import it from Madras. 

4128. Does Bengal salt go there ? — 1 believe never. 

4129. You were understood to state that you believe that the whole salt 
imported into Bombay from any other part of India came from Madras, and 
none from Bengal ; does not that arise from the superior quality of the salt 
manufactiired at Madras over that manufactured at Bombay ? — From 
cheapness. 

4130. Would not the permitting the import of salt from Madras into the 
Bengal presidency greatly increase the commercial intercourse between 
Bengal and Madras, and lower the price of grain to the people of Madras, 
and the price of salt to the people of Bengal? — 1 think those consequences 
in some degree would ensue from it. 

4131. It appears that the charges of collecting the revenue under the 
opium monopoly in Bengal in 1809-10 were 3.796 per cent., in 1825-26 
10.365 per cent, and in 1827-28, 4.940 per cent., will you explain the 
causes of increase and fluctuation of these charges ? — The intermediate 
year here stated appears a very extraordinary year. I have no doubt that it 
can be very satisfactorily accounted for from the records why the cost was 
ten per cent, in this year, and only from four to five j)er cent, in the other 
years. 

4132. Do you recollect whether it was that year in which there was bad 
opium exported to China, and afterwards a great sum was repaid to the 
buyers? — There was one year in which the opium delivered at Calcutta 
proved of inferior quality, and large repayments were made to the merchants 
ID consequence of their losses. If this be the same year, as is very probable, 
it fully accounts for the difference of charge. 

4133. The charge of collecting the opium revenue for the year 1827-28 is 
reckoned in the public accounts, 4.940 percent., deducting the advances to 
manufacturers for the prime cost of the opium, both from the receipts and 
charges; are not the actual charges of collection very nearly thirteen per 
cent., can you state in what manner the charge is estimated so low as 
4.940 per cent.?— If the cost of production is added to 4.940 per 
cent., and raises the whole cost to thirteen per cent., I should say that the 

cost 
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No. 5.-Amoi;nt of the Territorial Deut owing by the East-India Company at their 
several Presidencies in (he East-Indies, and of the Interest thereupon, according 
to the latest Advices. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

I BOMBAY. 

i 

1 TOTAL. 

' 

at 28. the 
Current Rupee. 

at St. the 
Pagoda. 

1 

at 2t. 3d. the 
Rupee. 


Quick Stocks, 30th April 1829. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Debts at 4 per cent 

252,103 

36,057 

115,425 

403,585 

Ditto at ,5 ditto 

a4.709.083 

6,637 


24,715,720 



Ditto at 6 ditto 

10,436,217 

2,632,154 


13,297,357 


u 20,900 

Ditto at 8 ditto 

53.546 

479^999 

213,879 

747424 

Ditto at 10 ditto 

1 3,147 

— 

— • 

2,147 

Treasury Notes at 2 and 2^ piel 
per cent, per diem j 

152,343 

— 

_ 

1 

152,343 

Total Debts bearing Interest . . . 

35.605,439 

3.154,847 ! 

558,390 

39,318,576 

Debts not bearing Interest 

6,787.532 

1,056,912 j 

537,075 

8,381,519 

Total Debts in India £ | 

42,392,971 

4,311,759 

1 

1.095,365 j 

47,700,095 


Interest computed upon the above Debts £2,116,971 


(Errors excepted.) 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accts. 
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cost of collection remains unchanged. The cost of collection plus the cost of 
production makes up the thirteen per cent. ^ 

4134. Would you not think it a better mode of estimating this to deduct 
on both sides the receipts and charges?— In making up the accounts all items 
I think ought to be kept as distinct from one another as they can be. 

4135. Are you aware of an agreement made with the French goverliment 
„„„„ the subject^f opium, eo as to ituluce them not to '"“'fe/e 
mvernment monopoly upon that subject t-A certain quantity is given to 
them at a certainpiice, ami also to the Danish government. 

4186. Does not the same apply to the question of salt ?— The same applies 

to the salt. . 

4137. Is that with a view of inducing them to withhold the manufacture of 
salt, and thereby not interfere with the government?— It is an arrangement 
for making it their interest to take their supply from us. 

4138. What are the charges per cent, of collecting the whole revenues of 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay respectively, and what are the P®^ 

cent, of collecting the whole revenue ot India as tar as the same can be 
ascertained ?— The answer to this question will appear by the accounts ; 1 
have not had the particulars extracted. 

4130 It appears from the accounts laid before this Committee that the 
revenue derived from the tobacco monopoly in the territories ceded by and 
conquered from Mysore amounted in 18‘^J7-28 to £85,482, and the charges 
£31,843, or 37i per cent. Is not a monopoly which for every pound sterling 
taken from the people yields but 12s. (it/, to the treasury, and of which the 
operation is not general, but partial, and confined to a few distiicts only, ob- 
viously impolitic as a source of taxation?— There has been considerable 
controversy and difference of opinion upon the subject of the tobacco mo- 
uopoly, which applies only to two provinces, Coimbatoor and Malabar ; the 
article is chiefly grown in Coimbatoor and consumed in Malabar. It has 
been more than once declared by the home authorit es that this was by no 
means a desirable tax, and that the alleged evils attaching to it ought to be 
minutely inquired into. The Madras government themselves have stated 
that nothing but the pressure they find upon their finances, and their inabil y 
to give up any source of revenue which they at present possess, hindered 
thetn from putting an end to this monopoly. 

4140. Does it not occupy a very considerable portion of the time of the 
collectors to regulate the details of that monopoly ? — I cannot state the par- 
ticulars. The gentleman who was collector in Coimbatoor > 0 '' » number ot 
years is on the spot, and can answer this question much better than I can. 

4141. Are you aware that it is stated in the report of fhe commissioners in 
Coimbatoor, contained in the revenue and judicial selections, that the tobacco 
monopoly occupied more of the time of the collector than all the other 

branches of revenue, and that he wiis forced to exercise his attention and 

Vigil Alice 
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vigilance from the plough up to the wharf? — I have no doubt that there is a 
great deal of detail and a great deal of difficulty. To prevent smuggling in 
an article raised to an artificially high price, and which may be grown over 
an extensive country and carried in every direction, must be a work of great 
diffici|ity. 

4i4s. Are you aware that the commissioners in Coimbatoor urged, as an 
argument for the overthrow of the existing system of the tobacco monopoly, 
that it could not be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor 
without corrupting every servant employed in the monopoly, and introducing 
fraud into every other branch of the revenue ; and what modifications of the 
monopoly, if any, have been made in consequence of this recommendation r 
—There is exaggeration in that ; but this also is a question which Mr. Sullivan 
can answer better than any body else. The instructions to him have been to 
introduce every possible improvement in the mode of collecting it ; here- 
commended, I think, a transit duty ; his opinion was controverted by the 
collector of Malabar, and under this conflict of opinions the business lias 
remained pretty much unaltered. 

4143. Is there not a regulation of the Bengal and Madras government, 
which is confirmed by an express statute, and which provides, tliat all rules 
and orders respecting the imposition of taxes should be framed into regula- 
tions or laws and duly reported, and th.at the courts of justice are to be 
guided in their proceedings and decisions by such regulations and by no 
other?— I have no doubt there is such a clause, and I believe that it is very 
strictly complied with. 

4144. Do you conceive that it is complied with in those cases in which the 
temporary and periodical settlements of the land revenue are made by the 
collectors ?— I believe completely so. 

4145. Do they however form any part of the regulations ?— They form 
part of the regulations undoubtedly, that is the general rules under which 
they are conducted. 

4146. Are there to be found any regulations and rnlos for the management 
of these temporary and periodical settlements, which are in conformity with 
the Act of Parliament ? — Certainly. 

4147. Are you not aware that in the year 1811 the authorities at home 
interfered to prevent a permanent settlement of the land revenue in India, 
which was a measure contemplated and counselled by the authorities in 
India? — It has never been particularly recommended in any other way than 
in that of opinion by any of the Bengal authorities. .\t the period when the 
permanent settlement of the Upper Provinces was contemplated by the 
Bengal government, who had announced their intention to the superior 
authorities at home, they received a strong representation from the commis- 
sioners in those provinces, pointing out the inexpediency of proceeding to 
make a permanent settlement at a time when our want of knowledge of the 

country 


25 Aug. 1881. 
./. Miff, Kij. 
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Appendix (A.) 


Cessation of Extraordinary Receipts (£ 756 , 637 .) 


BENGAL: 

Balance received from Scindia's government in 1898-29^ on account of the 

Sicca Rupees. 

auxiliary horse . . 

! 13,89,827 

Received from the Bhurtpore state in 1828-29, on account of war charges . . 

7,74,291 

Received from the Ava government in 1828-29, being part of the tribute 
of one crore imposed upon that state (under treaty) at the close of the 
war 

14,99,111 

Sum introduced as a receipt into the accounts of 1828-29, in order to 
adjust the statement made of the Malwa opium transactions in the year 
1823-24 

14,87,878 

Diminution which is likely to take place in the amount of re-funds and 
re-credits deducted from the military charges of 1828-29 . . 

22,00,000 

MADRAS : 

Balance of the late native pension fund, credited as an extraordinary 
receipt in 1828-29; Madras Rupees 5,80,261, or 

5,44,233 

Sicca Rupees 

78,95,340 

Equal to . . . . £ 

756,637 


Appendix (B.) 


Falliiig-oft* in Ordinary Revenues (£ 167 , 708 .) 


Probable falling-off in the Bengal revenues, chiefly in the receipts from 
opium, which it is supposed will be aflected by the abolition of the mono- 
poly of the article in Malwa . . , . . . , . 

Sicca Rupees. 

20,00,000 

Ditto in the Madras revenues, which in 1828-29 were above 

their average amount; Madras Rupees 3,19,860, or 

3,00,000 

Deduct, 

23,00,000 

Probable amount of improvement in the Bombay revenue ; Bombay Ru- 
pees 5,86,410, or .. ! 

5,50,000 

Sicca Rupees 

17 f 50,000 

Equal to . . £ 

167,708 
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25 Aug. 1831. country, and above all our want of knowledge of the tenures and rights of the 

ryots, exposed us to the danger of incurring the same evils which had wen 

J. Mill, Esq. already experienced in Bengal, in consequence of our proceeding to make a 
permanent settlement without a sufficient knowledge of circumstances. In 
consequence of this representation, the Bengal government themselves came 
to the conclusion that more time was required for inquiry, and the authorities 
at liome went no further than to forbid the making of any settlements in per- 
petuity without their permision previously obtained. 

4148. Did not that take place twenty-three years ago? — It is many years 
ago. 

4149. Has anything been done since that period towards the establishinent 
of a permanent settlement? — Nothing has been done towards the establish 
merit of a permanent settlement, unless it be ordering very extensive and 
minute inquiries. 

4150. Were those inquiries with a view to that? — On the part of the Ben- 
gal government they were with a view to it, because they held it in contem- 
plation. On the part of the authorities at home, there has been no encourage- 
ment to believe that a permanent settlement would ever be made in those 
provinces. 

4151. You have stated, in a former examination, that you did not consider 
the 39th section of the Act of 1784 as having any reference to the pernianent 
settlement of the land revenue of Bengal. Are you not aware that in the 
instructions of the Court of Directors to the Governor-( .eneral ordering that 
settlement to be carried into effect, they cited the section in question, ac- 
knowledged that they were explicitly commanded to comply with its pro- 
visions, and stated that they desired the Indian government, in all measures 
adopted in the administration of the revenues, to pay the most tninute and 
scrupulous attention to the Act of Parliament, both in sense and spirit?-— My 
opinion on the construction of an Act of Parliament cannot be ot much im- 
portance, and that opinion was delivered after having heard the c ause read 
once, without any particular recollection of the Act; but I still believe I was 
right in ray construction, that it had reference to nothing but the particular 
object then under contemplation, a permanent settlement in the Bengal 
provinces, whic h no doubt had the authority of an Act of Parliament, and 
was effected in full conformity with its terms. 

4152. Do you not conceive that the permanent settlement which was made 
bv Lord Cornwallis, was in pursuance of the Act of Parliamerit? It ap- 
pears to have been referred to by the Court of Directors in their instructions 
to tlie government, respecting the permanent settlement ; but I should not 
say that the permanent settlement originated in the commands of the Parlia- 
ment. 

4153. Are you not aware, that in the same instructions the Court of 
Directors, with a view, as they stated, of carrying the commands of the l^is- 
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w^FKMSIX (C.) 


Sum which it is estimated will be annually 
the creditors of the late rajah of Tanjore 

set apart to meet the claims of 
• • •• «• 

Sicca Rupees. 
6 ,00,000 


Equal to . . • . £ 

57,500 


Appendix (D.) 


Addition to the Charge for Interest of Indian Debt (Jb* 425 , 508 .) 


Probable insufficiency of the local surplus of India to meet the demands of 
Commerce, for re-payment of sums issued in England to the Territorial 
department : 


In 1829-30 £619,527 

1830- 31 3 i 7»494 

1831- 32 453,735 

1832- 33 319,286 

1833- 34 199,286 


£1,909,328 Sicca Rupees, 
at 1/11 per Sicca Rupee .. .. I>99y23,423 


Claims on account of Deccan and Bhurtpore prize property 50,00,000 


Deduct, 

Amount in which it is estimated the Indian cash balances 
may be reduced below the amount at which they stood 
on 30th April 1829 


2,49,23,423 


1,00,00,000 


Difference to be provided for by incurring fresh debt 
Annual interest on this amount, at 5 per cent. 


it49»23»423 


Sicca Rupees. 

7,46,171 


Probable addition to the charge for interest on the balance of the Carnatic 
fund; Madras Rupees 2,26,563, or . . 

Interest on the further amount of Indian debt which it is estimated will be 
incurred in order to pay off* the debt due from Territory to Commerce in 

1834: 

Estimated debt to Commerce on lat May 1834, valuing the Sicca 
Rupee at 1/11 .. .. .. .. .. £6,672,715 

or. Sicca Rupees 6,96,28,330, at 5 p^ cent, interest 


Sicca Rupees 

.. £ 


2,12,495 


34,81,416 


44,40,082 


Equal to 


425»5 o 8 
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lature into effect, directed the government of Bengal to settle the permatient 
revenue, either in perpetuity, or for a long term of years?— That the Court 
of Directors so directed the settlement to be made, is not doubtful. 

4154. Are you aware, that in a subsequent dispatch, the Court of Direc-, 
tors bestowed tlieir hearty approbation upon the perpetual settlement, giving 
it a preference to long leases, and stating the obvious disadvantages of the 
latter? — The opinion of the Court of Directors of that time was, that the 
settlement in perpetuity was preferable. 

4155. Are you not aware that promises have been made to several parts of 

India of a permanent settlement being established in them, that settlement 
not existing there at this moment, and those promises not having been car- 
ried into effect ? — I believe that such promises were made, and unfortunately 
made. ^ 

4156. By whom were such promises made? — 7'hcy were made explicitly 
by tlie Bengal government, and implicitly at least by the authorities at home. 

4157. Do you remember any year in which they were explicitiv made? 

Shortly after the Upper Provinces came into our possession, when lj)ey were, I 
believe, still under a lieutenant-governor. 

4158. Has not very considerable dissatisfaction been felt and expressed by 
the natives of the ceded and conquered provinces of Bengal, at the non-per- 
formance of the promises thus made to them? — As to the degree and kind of 
the dissatisfaction, the evidence appears to me to be exceedingly doubtful j 
there is no distinct evidence of dissatisfaction among the body of the people ; 
there is evidence of dissatisfaction in various parts from over-assessment. 

4159. Were not the peremptory directions on the part of the Directors not 
to proceed to form a permanent settlement in those provinces in the year 
1811 }■ — There may have been directions so early ; they have been repeated 
again and again. 

4160. Was there not a project entertained by the Indian government at 
home of grantirig leases for fifteen years in the subsejiuent year to the period 
mentioned, namely, 1812 f — I have no recollection of it; that latterly the 
Bengal government lias been instructed that the authorities at home would 
be ready to grant leases of a greater duration, I have already stated. 

4161. Has not a difficulty been found in granting leases in perpetuity in 
consequence of not being able to decide who really were the proprietors of 
the land ? — The whole of the reasons against proceeding to a permanent 
settlement,- of which that is one, are numerous; they have been stated fre- 
quently ; they are to be found in the records, and may be easily repeated. 

4162. You have stated that orders have been sent out recently to all parts 
of India, except those parts subject to the permanent settlement, for granting 
leases of thirty years ; - what was the date of that order? — I cannot state par- 
ticular dates ; they are various, and will be obtained by reference to the 
records. In the third volume of the printed Selections, at page 448, ihere is 

4 1 an 


25 Aug. 1831. 
J. m/l, E$q 
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Appendix (E.) 

Difference between 1/11 the Sicca Rupee, and the Rates at which the Territorial 
Advances arc made in Elngland (^89,109.) 



Nature and Amount 
of the Advances. 

Rates at which they 
are made. 

Advances to Civil and Military Funds 

£. 

1 25,000 

(«) 

at 2/3 p. S. Rupee, 
on an average. 

Interest on Carnatic Stock 

95,000 

at 2/5. 24 p. S. 
Rupee. 

Bills drawn on the Court for interest of Indian Debt . . 

780,000 

at 2/0. 6 ditto, on 
an average. 

1 

£ j 

1,000,000 

at 2/1^ 


Difterence between i/ii and 2/1^ per Sicca Rupee on £i,ooo,ooo> is. Sicca Rupees 9)29>832) 
equal to £891109. 

(a) Afler deducting from the actual rates the interest on the advances. 


Appendix (F.) 


Reduction of Military Establishments, &c 

Various reductions comprised in the Estimates laid I Sicca Ruptet, I £. 

before the Select Committee of the House of Com- I 


mons in June last 82,93,335 . . or 1 794>778 

i 

Net amount of further* reductions, of which informa- I ! 

tion has been received since those Estimates were | 1 

framed, afler deducting the cost of certain additions 
which have been made to establishments within the 

same period 14,60,867 .. or j 139,994 

j 934,778 


* In the following page will be found the chief items of these further Reductions. 
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25 Aug. 1981. an order of that kind in a despatch dated the 10th of November 

following terms : “Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those right 

J. Mi//, Esq. • 1^ assuredly the intention of the permanent settlement arrange- 

ments to preserve and maintain, and should you, in all cases where the nature 
and extent of those rights cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained and tixed, 
provide such a limit to the demand upon the ryots as fully to leave to them 
the cultivators- profits under leases of considerable length, we should hope that 
the interests of tl.at great body of the agricultural community may be sati^^ 

factorily secured.” Here is another passage at page dGo. m a letter of the 

18th of February 18‘24: “ In following the instructions which we have com- 
municated to you for retaining in the hands of tlie government the property 
of such landsj even in the Lower Provinces, as may be acquired by govein- 
ment, you are to understand that we are favourable to leases for a term ot 
Jlar,; more especially leases for years <o ihe ryols, oaci, lor h,s separate 

possession.” 

4163 If those orders were sent out in 18‘24, ought they not to have been 
acted upon previously to this period ?— N« doubt tliey ought to have been 
acted upon, and in many cases they have been acted upon. 

4164. Arc there accounts of any instances in which they have been acted 
upon ?— Various instances may be traced if the volumes in which they are 
recorded were explored ; but the time and mode of carrying 

effect are always left to the authorities on the spot, because it is iinposs 
here to foresee the difficulties wliich in particular instances may stand in the 

4165. Are you aware whether tlie orders liave been earned into enect in 
any district in India ?— Not in any entire district. 

4166 With respect to the promise given to the ceded and conquere^l pro- 
vinces of Bengal, of the permanent settlement, was there not a law passed by 
the Governor-general, and registered, containing tlie same pledge, 
out reference to the authority of the Court of Directors ?-l he quest on, 
suppose, has reference to some more or less distinct expiession of a pledge n 
some regulation whicli I do not bear in mind. The language of the govern- 
ment was certainly that of a promise. 

4167. It appears that Regulation X, of 18(y7, «« a regulation for the con- 
clusion of the ensuing settlement in the Ceded and Conquered 
passed by the Governor-general and Council on the 11th of June I8O7. In 
IZZn L of that Regulation it is stated, “The Governor-general in 
Council, however, hereby notifies to the zemindars and other actual proprietors 
of land in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, that the jumma which may 
b“ assessed on their estates in the last year of the settlement immediate!) 
e^suing tlie Present settlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in case the zemin- 
dars slfall now be pleased to engage for the payment of 
on those, terms in perpetuity, and the.jjrrangements shall receive the sanction^ 
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Appendix (F.) — conttTiued. 

Bbnoajl. 

The two corps of European infantry, incorporated into one regiment . . 
Calcutta native militia reduced 
Second Nusseree battalion, disbanded 

First and second battalions of native invalids^ broken up . . . . , « 

Moorshedabad provincial battalion, disbanded . . 

Seharunpore provincial battalion, disbanded 
Ramgurh local battalion, reduced 
Establishment of Dovlee bearers, reduced 
Further reductions in the ordnance department . . 

Appointment of regulating officer of invalid thannahs to be abolished . . 

Madras. 

Light field force at Kulladgee, broken up 
The two European regiments formed into one 
Seringapatam local battalion, reduced 

Formation of the rifle corps into one of the regiments of the line . . , . 

Saving in the field equipments of the Hydrabad and Nagpore subsidiary 
forces 


Bombay. 


Reductions in the horse artillery . • 

Reductions consequent upon the stationing both battalions of European artil- 
lery at Ahmednuggur , . 

The two extra battalions, disbanded 

Tent allowances reduced . . 

The two European regiments formed into one 

The grain ration for horses reduced 

Batta struck off at the frontier stations of Deesa and Bhooj (European officers 
excepted) 

Battalion of native invalids, broken up 

Immediate reduction of 15 per cent, and a further prospective reduction of 
5 per cent, directed to be made in the amount of all office establishments . . 

Re-org^nization of the ordnance department . • . . 


Sioea Jbytw. 
*>09,403 

67,451 

6i>334 

L33»963 

d5>688 

76,550 

3*>577 

3^,534 

30,099 

30,176 

2,1 a, 906 
98^480 

65,654 

i>3i»307 

93,791 

75,033 

37,516 

1,87,583 

65,654 

1,05,046 

48,806 

1,68,804 

65,654 

56,374 

50,647 
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of’ the Honourable the Court of Directors ?” — There is here the reservation 
of the approbation of the Court of Directors. 

4168. If regulations of that nature have been passed in India, in what 
way have tliose regulations been rescinded ? — 'I'his regulation, in substance, 
has not been rescinded. 

4169. Was it not rescinded in 1812?— The dirterent imports of the word 
must be attended to. A law may be said to be rescinded, when the whole 
of its provisions are only to be enacted in another lorm. A regulation passed 
lor a temporary settlement, is of cour.se rescinded when the period for which 
the settlement was made is expired ; but another regulation is framed, 
containing all the provisions of the old one which the present occasion 
requires. 

4170. Does it not appear that the regulation that has been read was not 
for a temporary but for a fixed and permanent settlement? — There is no 
regulation for a fixed and permanent .settlement, it is merely a promise that 
the jumma tlien to be made woultl be made permanent, if the Court of 
Directors complied. 

4171. In the year 1812, Regulation IX, sectioti 7, contains this provision, 
“Such part of section .5, Regulation X, of the year I8O7, as declares pro- 
visionally that the jumma which may be assessed on tlie estates of tlic zemin- 
dars, and other actual proprietors of lanti in the Ceded Province.s, shall remain 
fixed for ever, is hereby rescinded ?” — What was rescinded in this case is 
nothing but the conditional promise ; rescinded because the condition was 
withheld. 

• 4172. Did not the Governor-general of Bengal state that his regulation 

with respect to permanent .settlement was rescinded in expre.ss obedience to 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and with great reluctance? — 'I’hat it 
was rescinded with great reluctance is very likely, but tliat it was a regulation 
is clearly not the matter of fact. It was only a promise contingent upon the 
assent of the authorities at home. It was a promise placed in a regidation ; 
and an extraordinary thing it certainly was to enact a promise. 

4173. Is it not recognized in the year 1812 as a regulation ?— There is no 
question about the regulation of I8O7, it had the name of a regulation, cer- 
tainly ; my negation is, that there was any enactment rendering the jumma 
perpetual. This could be no law, because it remained subject to the appro- 
bation of the authorities at home. 

4174. Was not the first regulation that applies to that made in 1803, and 
was not it made by Lord Wellesley without any provision for the approbation 
of the authorities at home ? — That 1 am not aware of. 

4175. Was there not another regulation for the Conquered Province.s in 
1805 ?— I am not aware of a regulation then to make a settlement in perpe- 
tuity. 


35 Aug. I8SI. 
J. Mill, Exq. 
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Appendix (G,) 

Cessation of Extraordinary Military Charges (£ 246 , 849 .) 


Arrears brought to account at Madras in 1828-29, 
oonoected in a great measure with the late war, 
Madras Rupees 20,00,000, or 


Sicea Jiupets. 
18,75,820 .. or 


f. 

>79.766 


Shun brought to account in Bengal, under the head 
of charges of the late war . . 


7,00,000 . . or 


67,083 


£ 


246,849 


Appendix (H.) 

Reduction of Civil and Marine Establishments (.£’ 310 , 777 .) 


Yanrious reductions detailed in the Estimates laid ' Aupta. 
before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the 7 th June last , . . . 16,28,334 . . or 


£. 

156,049 


Further reductions, of which information has been 
received since those Estimates were hamed 


|♦l6,l4»56l 


or 


i54»738 


£ 310,777 


* In the. ibliowing page will be found the chief items which contribute to this - i 
further Amount. 
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25 Aug. 1831. 
J. Mill, Esq. 


4176. Do you know how the pledge was conveyed by the Lieutenant' 
governor to those provinces, at that period ?— By a proclamation, I believe. 

4177. Supposing it were the policy to establish a permanent settlement in 
those parts of India, where it does not at the pre.sent montent prevail, might 
not that permanent settlement as easily be made in the ryotwar system, and 
in the village system, as where the zemindary system exists? — There is no 
doubt that the payments of the ryots might be rendered permanent. 

4178. Do you not conceive, supposing a permanent settlement to be esta- 
blished where the ryotwar system exists, and supposing the rate of assessment 
upon the ryot were moderate, that much greater advantage would accrue to 
the country than by making a permanent settlement through the medium of 
the zemindars ? — If a permanent settlement is to be made, I should think it 
preferable to make it with the ryots. 

4179. Do you see any difficulty in making a permanent settlement where 
the village system prevails ? — I should consider a permanent settlement with 
the head of the village, if made without fixing w ith equal precision the pay- 
ment of the ryots, providing that nothing more than a rent should be 
demanded, as a sacrificing of the interests and rights of the ryots, in the 
same manner as they have been sacrificed in Bengal. 

4180. Do you not conceive that provision might easily be made I'or pre- 
serving the rights of the ryots in such cases ? — I believe that provision might 
be made, not easily, because we find it very difficult to make a correct ryot- 
war settlement. 

4181. You have proposed that, in case of a village settlement, an estimate 
should be formed, and should be publicly promulgated, by which the right? 
of all individuals shall be established and fixed? — The expedient which I 
mentioned on a former day' was, that the head man of the village should be 
called upon to give an account to the collector of the mode in which he means 
that the revenue of the village should be distributed; that this statement 
should be fixed up in the village, for every contriltutor to have an opportunity 
of making his remarks upon it,‘and stating his objections. Security for the 
ryots has been provided in the Deccan by the collector himself, who in 
making settlements with the village, and leaving the collection to be made by 
the head man of the village, made a separate settlement with each ryot, and 
gave him a pottah. 

4182. If that has been done under the present circumstances, what would 
prevent the same practice prevailing in the settlement of a permanent assess- 
ment ? — The thing undoubtedly might be done. 

4183. Do you not conceive, that supposing a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue in India were effected by our government, that a very consider- 
able security would thereby result to the government?— I do not see in what 
way the security of ihe>government would be increased by it. 

4184. If certain fixed rights were established, depending upon the good 

faith 
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Chief Items of the further reductions of which information has been received since the 
estimates referred to in Appendix (H.) were framed : 


* Bsmoai*. 


Sicoa Rqpees* 


Various reductions in the General Department^ chieBjr in the Subordinate 1 
Establishments • . . . . . • • . • . . • . • • J 

Expenses of the Telegraphic Establishments, the Mineralogical Survey and the 1 
Shakespearian Bridges . • . . . • • . . . . • j 

Reductions in the Political Department 

Ditto in the Establishments of the Judicial Department 
Ditto in the Establishments of the Revenue Department . . 

Further reductions in the Marine Department 

Reductions in the Secretariat, the College, and the Botanical Garden ; and the 1 
Office of Superintendent of Hindoo Researches abolished . . . . j 

Further reductions proposed in the Political Department 

Madras. 

A fixed sura allowed to the Resident in Mysore, in lieu of his former Salary! 
and Table Allowances, and the situation of Assistant to the Resident > 
abolished •• •• •• •« •• «• •• »• ^ 

Situation of Junior Accountant-general abolished, and Establishment of the 1 
Accountant-general reduced . . . . • . . . . . . . J 

Additional Government Commissionership for Carnatic Claims abolished, and 1 
Establishment of the Commissioners reduced . . . . . . . . / 

Intended reduction in the Secretariat, and consolidation of certain of the 1 
principal Offices at the Presidency, &c. . . . . . . / 

Intended reduction of one Judge from the Sudder Adawlut ; abolition of the 
Zillah Court of Guntoor ; substitution of Seven separate Provincial Judges for 
thepresent Provincial Courts ; and employment of Sudder Aumeen in lieu 
of ^Uah Registers 

Fourth Member of the Board of Revenue, and the Establishments of the! 
additional Sub-Collectors intended to be discontinued . . . . / 

Bombay. 

General reduction of the Allowances of Native Servants in the various Civil *1 
Departments / 

General revision of the Allowances of Covenanted Civil Servants . . 

Household Establishment of the Governor to be reduced, and Allowance^ 
to the Secretary of the Committee for exomining Junior Civil Servants > 
discontinued . . . . , , , , , . , . J 

Various reductions proposed in the General Department, chiefly in the Political 1 
Branch ,, j 


s 


75,000 

3«»400 

1 , 10,000 

60.000 

1 . 90.000 
1 , 00,000 

1.40.000 

50.000 

50,117 

23,166 

44»305 

94.000 

1,00,000 

16.000 


9.15.000 

1.87.000 

98,700 


i,i3»ooo 


2 N 
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faith of the government, would there not be a natural apprehension in the SdAug. IHSI. 
mind of the individuals possessed of those rights, that if a new government “ — , 
were established, or if India were conquered by any adverse power, tliose A/iV/, /'..w/. 

rights would not be preserved as they have been by the government who 
granted them ? — I believe that, with the establishment of rights which now' 
exists, the security in question exists. When we are enabled to make the 
assessment on correct principles, and to render the payments permanent for 
the period of a reasonable lease, I believe in that case that there will be a 
perfect notion of fixed rights on the part of the agricultural population of 
India. There will be a difference, to be sure, in the value of the possession 
to the ryots, if you allow them to become proprietors of portions of the rent, 
but I should consider that an impolitic proceeding, because so long as the 
rent of land is not more than adequate to the expenses of the state, whatever 
portion of the rent of land yon permit the ryot to retain, in the same propor- 
tion you must have other taxes to supply the deficit, and I know no other 
taxes that would not be more oppressive, more felt by the people, than the 
payment of a rent from land. 

418.5. Supposing the wealth of the country to increase, might it not bear 
a much larger amount of taxation derived from other sources, without that 
increased burthen upon the people? — If the riches of the country increased, 
there is no doubt that the country might bear a greater taxation without 
feeling a greater degree of burthen. That is to say, if the people increased 
in wealth individually. 

418G. Was not the argument which has been now mentioned relating to the 
greater security of the government, an argument put prominently forward 
by Lord Cornwallis, at the time he made the permanent settlement? — Very 
likely it was so; but I believe it was a miscalculation. 

4187. Do yon not conceive that the people of India, generally speaking, 
are a timid race, and easily allow themselves to be subject to the extortion of 
persons in authority? — Certainly, to a very great degree. 

4188. Should you not say that, under such circumstances, the limitation of 
the land revenue in perpetuity, taking ittto account their character, would be 
attended with greater advantage to that country than where there existed a 
stronger repulsion to acts of authority on the part of the government at home ? 

— There can be no doubt that if you raise the revenue in a less vexatious and 
perplexing manner, you confer a great favour upon those from whom it is 
rierived, because the vexation that attends the raising of a revenue is one 
material item of the burthen which the people bear. There can also be no 
doubt that rendering |5ermanent at a moderate rate the payments of the ryots, 
would be a boon to those individual ryots ; but inasmuch as it would be an 
alienation of a portion of the resources of the state in favour of this particular 
class of people, the consequence must be a taxation of all the rest of the 
community for their benefit ; and I think no one portion of the people should 
be enriched at the expense of another. 

4189. Supposing 


^7^ ACCOUNTS invDrPA^^RS iffvpw TBS , 


Appendix (I.) 

Diminution of the Expenses of St. Helena, and pf the Territorial Chargees 
defrayed in Eng'land ... ... ... ... (d£^ 270 , 000 .) 


Various Reductions in the Establishments of St. Helena, as detailed in the 
Estimates laid before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
7 th June last 

Diminution of the Territorial Charges in England 


23,000 

*247,000 


270,000 



Particulars of 
the Territorial 
Charges in 
1888-20. 

Particulars of 
the Protiabls 
Charges in 
] 8 i^- 35 . 




*Political Stores 

449.603 

350,000 

Passages of Military outward 

72,730 

60,000 

Pay to OflScers on Furlough and Retirement| and off-reckonipgs. 

388,072 

475 * 4^5 

Political Freight and Demorage ♦. .. ., .. 

106,663 

95,000 

Pay-office Demands on Account of King*s Troops 

354,800 

280,000 

Retiring Pay, &c. to King’s Troops 

60,000 

6o;o6q 

Political Charges general 

3^>532 

350,000 

Absentee Allowances, and Passage Money to Civil Servants 

36,369 

, 40,000 

Expenses on Account of the Subordinate Settlements and \ 
Tanjore Commission . , . . ^ _ . f 

8,192 

10,000* 

Paid to the Government of Persia 

124,444 

— 

] 

1.967.406 1 

». 7*0,405 

i, 730 , 4<>5 




' • 247^000 
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4189. Supposing the land revenue to be permanently fixed, do you not 
conceive that it would be possible to employ natives in the collection of that 
revenue to a much greater extent than you can do where the land assessment 
is subiect to perpetual variation ? — No doubt ; the moment you render the 
payment due from each ryot definite, whether defined for perpetuity or defined 
for a certain number of years, and the moment you also render the adminis- 
tration of justice so perfect that each ryot when he sustains an injury can 
obtain redress, you may collect the revenue in any manner you please, how- 
ever sunnitiary ; you may farm a whole province with perfect safety to one 


man. 


4190. Would not the revenue, under those circumstances, be collected at 
much less cost than it is at the present moment?— With respect to the 
summariness I am not aware that the expense would be considerably dimi- 
nished It would undoubtedly be apparently diminished, because the cost 
that would immediately come out of the government resources would appear 
to be less ; but a remuneration must be left to the farmer for all the trouble 
he is at in collecting the revenue, 

4191. Supposing the revenue to continue the same, would not thfe charges 
be much less? — The charges would be much less, if justice were more 
uerfect. I consider that a great part of the charge to which government now 
goes in maintaining collectors establishments, is chiefly for the purpose of 
protecting the ryot, of seeing that the ryot sustains no wrong, while the 
administration of justice is yet too feeble to afford him the protection he 
requires. A great proportion of the expense of collecting the revenue arises 
from an anxiety to enable the collector to afford the piotection to the lyot, 
which the judicial establishment is inadequate to afford. 

4192. Supposing the same number of officers to be employed in the 
collectipp of the revenue, and that they were under native superintendents 
in one case, apd under European in the other, would not the salaries paid to 
the native superintendents be considerably less than those which are paid to 
European superintendents ? — Greatly less. 

4193. Would not a considerable advantage accrue to the natives of India 
bv the introduction of a system whereby natives and not Europeans might e 
largely employed in the collection of the revenue ?— The great advantage I 
should contemplate would be the cheapness. If the paymente of the ryo * 
were accurately defined, and there were an administration of justice suffi- 
ciently perfect to afford redress to the ryot for every grievance, you might then 
employ, without danger, the greatest rogues in the world in collecting the 

revenue. . , .i u ^ 

4194 Would not the people of India derive very considerable benefit from 
natives ‘being employed in the collection of the revenue, where Europeans 
are at the present moment employed ?— An opinion is very generally enter- 
tained, but in which I confess I do not participate, that it would be g<wl^^r 

the natives of India to be more largely employed in thp business of the 

ffOV6rntD6nt 
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No. 7-— Statement of the Particulars of an Item in the Account of the Commercial 
Branch of The Company’s Affairs, for the Year 1 B 29 * 30 , entitled, Cblu*gea 
General, amounting to ^ 418 , 508 . 7 <t. 7 d, 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 2d June 1830, printed in Appendix to First Report on Eust-Indla 

Company's Adkirs, p. 970.) 


Directors* Gratuities (one-lialf) 

Proportion of Salaries and Allowances to Officers of the House and*^ 
Warehouses, chargeable to the Coromerctal Branch, according to thef 
principle established for each Office in the Plan of Accounts approved £ 
oy the Board of Commissioners . . . . . . . . . . } 

Allowances to Extra Clerks (one>third) 

East-lndia College, chargeable to the Commercial Branch in the propor-*^ 
tion that the 'Number of Servants Abroad employed in that Department f 
bears to the Total Number of Servants oft the India and China Esta- £ 
blishments .. .. .. .. .. «. .. j 

Supracargoes* Commission 

Annuitants and Pensioners of the Commercial Department 

Tradesmen's Bills for Expenses of the East-lndia House, Repairs, Taxes, 1 
Coals, Candles, Ac. (one-half) . , . . . . . . . . / 

Law Charges incurred in respect of Commercial matters 
The two Widows* Fundi, established for the benefit of the Home Service ; 
onc-half of the Grants from the Company's Cash, including an adjust* 
nient in respect of former Years 

Care of Insane Persons who have belonged to the Commercial Brancdi of 
the Service 

Subscriptions to Charities and on public occasions (oxM-half ) 

Books, Maps, Charts, &c. purchased or subscribed for (one-half) 

Stationery for Home use (one-half) 

Buildings 

Regiment of Royal East-lndia Volunteers . . . • 

Disbursements of Agents at Out-Ports 
ln^>ectors and Surveyors of Shipping 
ifoys, Pilot Vessels and Cutters 
Hoyage and Lighterage 
Charges of the Naval Store War^ouse 
Labourers* Wages 
Pensions to Labourers 

Medical Attendance to Labourers and Deficiencies in Sick Fund • • 
Tradesmen's Bills for Expenses of the Warehouses 
Taxes, Rates, Tithes, Ac. for the Warehouses 


Carried forward 


2 N ^ 


s, d. 
3.636 17 o 

74,856 o o 

8,577 13 4 

1,083 29 8 

71,616 3 10 

36>55i 7 ^ 

39,170 o 
1 ,500 o o 

1,90a 14 10 


538 

508 

1,667 

3,078 

10,838 

3,359 

795 

344 

4,703 

909 

619 

»47,7(>9 
7,807 
4, '300 

$1,887 

*3,590 


18 a 
18 o 

13 10 

16 o 
9 o 

15 7 

16 10 

4 1 

10 11 
13 $ 

8 .3 
1 

9 o 

13 

3 6 

6 oi 


459,71342 8 
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goverament than they now are. It appears to me that the great concern of 25 Aug. 1881. 
the people of India is, that the business of government should be well and — 

cheaply performed, but that it is of little or no consequence to them who are ■ 

the people that perform it. 'I'lie idea gerjerally entertained is, that you would 
elevate the people of India by giving them a greater share in their own 
government ; but 1 think tliat to encourage any people in a train of believing 
that the grand source of ele\'ation is in being an employe of government, is 
anything but desirable. The right thing, in my opinion, is to teach people 
to look for their elevation to their own resources, their industry and c. onomy. 

Let the means of accumulation be atforded to our Indian subjects; let them 
grow rich as cultivators, merchants, manulacturers, and not accustom them- 
selves to look for wealth and dignity to snccessfid intriguing for places under 
government, the benefit from which, whatever it may be, can lu ver extend 
beyond a very insignificant portion of the whole ]>o])ulalion. 

4195. Do you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from the 
higher branches of the revenue employment is looked upon by them, and is, 
in jjoint of fact, a stigma upon them? — I do not believe that they look upon 
it in that light. 

41 9O. Do you know any country in which it would not be so considered ? 

— I should point to India as a country in which it is not so considered. 

4197* Supposing, for example, Englishmen alone were employed in the 
higher branches of employment in Ireland, do you not conceive that the Irish 
would consider it a stigma upon them ? — 1 consider that the feeling of 
degradation, from being governed by foreigners, is a feeling altogether 
European. 1 believe it has little or no existenr e in any part of y^sia. 

4198. Do you not think that, by the greater employment of the natives of 
India in the higher branches of em|)loymcnt, (ho cliaracter of the natives 
would be ameliorated? — I should think that such employment would have 
little effect in that way. The thing of importance, in order to elevate the 
character of any people, is to protect them. Elevation is the natural state of 
a man who has nothing to fear ; and the best riches are the effects of man’s 
own industry; effects which never fail when the protection is good. 

4199. Have you ever been in India? — I have not. 

4200. And you can only speak from what you have read and heard ? — Yes. 

4201. Are you aware that petitions have been sent home by the natives of 
India, most numerously and respectably signed, complaining in the strongest 
terms of their exclusion from the civil, judicial, and financial departments of 
government? — 1 am perfectly aware of such petitions having been sent home, 
but I am far from supposing that those petitions speak the general language 
of the country. 

* 4202. What reason have you to think so? — I can only speak generally, 
because my reason is an inference from all I know, from all I nave heard, ami 
all I have read about the people. 


1203. Is 


m ]6n» 


Brought forward 

Eait-India Dock Company^ for Dock Rates, Wharfage and Renta 
WestJndia ditto •. ditto .. ditto 

St. Katherine ditto . . ditto . « ditto 

London ditto .. ditto .. ditto 

Cartage and Expense of Caravans 

Sundry Charges on account of the preparation of Goods for Sale . . 

Fees to King's Officers, and Expense of Entries at the Custom-House 
Sundry Miscellaneous Items of a Commercial nature 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House, &c. more on ist May i8^ 
than on ist May 1839, operating as a Payment 


£. 1 . d, 

•• 459»713 

.. 28,004 19 9 

.. 9,050 18 5 

.. 313 11 6 

135 8 7’ 
- 6,675 7 9 

3,735 11 8 
477 3 5 l 
1,12a 9 1 

} 5,763 11 0^ 


^ 506,991 13 3f 


Receipts ; * 

Received for Expense of Transfers, Powers of At- 1 
torney, &c. J 

Fines and Penalties for Breaches of Contracts for the \ 
provision of Commercial Exports « . . . / 

Commercial Charges, debited Owners of Ships in *1 
Freight Accounts / 

Old Goods sold (Packages, &c.) 

Warehouse Rent, and Rent of other Property, received 1 
and charged in Account . . . . . . } 

Wharfage, Landing and Shipping Goods, more received 
than paid in the present year . . . . / 

Charges on Baggage of Passengers from India 

Loans to sundry Persons, more received than advanced 1 
in the present year / 


£. s. d. 

536 u 0 

611 18 1 

958 13 7 
146 18 4} 
85,003 1 9 ^ 

360 9 6 
805 15 0 
60 0 0 


88,483 5 8f 


Memorandum : 


£ 


418,508 


7 


7 


^ The Sums received by the Company in respect of the Charges of Management of Private 
Goods will operate in Reduction of the Amount herein stated. £56,713 was received on this 
Accdhnt in 1829-30, being port of a separate Item of Receipt in the Account of the Commerdol 
Btanch of the Company's Affairs for the same Year. 
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4203. Is the correspondence you have read native correspondence? — ^Not 
native correspondence. 

4204. Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company’s servants in 
India exclusively ? — Not exclusively. 

4205. You have not seen anything stated by the natives themselves upon 
that subject ? — Not any thing written by themselves upon that subject. 

4206. Are the petitions that have been referred to from the presidencies 
or from the provinces? — From the presidencies, I believe, exclusively. 

4207 . Do you conceive that it is possible for any person to form an ade- 
quate judgment of the character of a people without being personally 
acquainted with them?— If the question refers to myself, I am far fiom pre- 
tending to a perfect knowledge of the character of the people of India. 

4208. Do you conceive that the 8th article of the 7th clause of the 
Regulations of 1793, by which a pledge was made by the Governor general 
in Council to enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the 
general protection of the inferior departments, and other cultivators of the 
soil, has been redeemed or not in the countries where the permanent settle- 
ment has been introduced? — It has not been redeemed; it has been fre- 
quently violated. 

4209 . Do you conceive that the circumstances of Bengal, where the per- 
manent settlement was introduced, are at the present moment such as to 
warrant tlie government to resort to acts that would redeem that pledge 
given on the introduction of the regulation ?— 1 fear the change of circum- 
stances is such as would put great difficulties in the way, because theie have 
been such 'fluctuations, that it would be difficult to know who were the ryots 
in occupancy at the time of the permanent settlement. 

4210. Do you conceive that a fair adjustment of the rights and claims of the 
ryots and zemindars, in countries where the settlement has been intioduced, 
inight be made without infringing the principles of the settlement of 1793, 
and that government would be justified in entering upon that adjustment of 
their claims ? — Certainly. 

4211. Are you aware that in lands included in zemindaiies recently 
recovered from jungle waste, the government have actually interfered to fix 
the demands in many of the zemindarries on the ryots ? — In certain cases, in 
which they have compromised a doubtful question between the rights of the 
government and the rights of the zemindars, they have commenced by settling 
the demand upon the ryot. 

4212. Do you recollect whether the amount settled is, that where govern- 
ment had a right to eight annas from the zemindar, the zemindar had no 
right to collect more than twelve annas from the cultivator ?— This is 9 
common proportion. 

4213. Will not the consequence of this probably be that neighbouring 

zemindars 
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zemindars who possess no waste lands will have their cultivators desirous 
to go to waste lands, where they have such superior encouragement, and 
will not the consequence of that, where it occurs, be to put many of the 
best lands out of cultivation ? — That is an occurrence frequent in every part 
of India. 

4€14. Are you aware that the ryots in Bengal who possess lands at those 
money assessments under the late regulations, are represented by the recent 
despatches to be in a prosperous condition, where their settlements have 
been fixed ? — Yes. 

4215. Are you aware that in the Regulations of 1793, no other proprietors 
or holders of land or possessors of rights under the zemindars were noticed, 
except talookdars, tenants, under-tenants, ryots, and other cultivators ? — 
Those are the terms made use of. 

4216. Do not you think that when those regulations were introduced with 
those general terms, the actual occupants of villages and lands subordinate 
to the zemindars had in those countries actually the same rights and proper- 
ties that are usually common to such classes of persons throughout different 
parts of India? — It appears to me that it is implied in the terms, and I have 
no doubt that such is the fact. 

4217. Do not you conceive that in India, as elsewhere, a prosperous 
tenantry can alone make a prosperous lord of the soil ? — I believe so. 

4218. Are you not of opinion that the destruction of the rights of the 
subordinate holders of land by the general Regulations of 1793, before we 
had minute information upon the subject, namely, the rights of village commu- 
nities, of khoodkhast ryots, and others, was one great cause of those internal 
disorders, and that gang-robbery, which went subsequently to so great an 
extent, especially in the years 1808, 1809, and 1810? — 1 believe so j and also 
of the great absence of prosperity among the ryots of Bengal at the present 
moment. 

4219. You were asked whether the per-centage upon the collection of land 
revenues of the possessions ceded by the Mahrattas included stipends and 
pensions as charges upon the revenue ; have you referred at all to the 
Appendix that was laid before the Committee ? — I have not. 

4220. In page * under land revenue charges, you wilf find stipends and 
charges charged in that column, and in the year 1827-28 you will find they 
amount to £312,545, will not that make a great alteration with regard to 
the amount of per-centage in the expense of collecting the revenue ? — Most 
certainly. 

4221. Are you aware whether, in the charges against the salt revenue 
upon the opposite side, there is not a deduction made of the advances made 
to the manufacturer before the revenue is put down ? — From my recollec- 
tion I should say, that the gross amount of revenue, that is, the whole 
of the returns from the sales, is put on the one side, and the gross charges, 

4 K including 


25 Aug. I8SI. 
J. Mt//, Etq. 
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2') Aug. 1881. including everything, cost of production, with nil intermediate expenses, on 
— the other. 

,7. MtU, Esq. 4222 . Upon the side of charges there is £497,845 placed as advances to 
manufacturers ; do you suppose that that is deducted before they put down 
what is on the opposite side, £2,382,277, or is it merely the gross amount ? 

I believe in both statements the gross amount. On the one side there is 

the whole of the receipts from the sales, and on the other the charges, advance 
to the manufacturers, and all other charges. 

4223. You were asked as to the expense of collection in the ceded pro- 
vinces in Oude. In the last year, 1827-28, it was stated that it had risen to 
twenty-seven per cent, upon the collection of the customs. Upon turning 

* Fage 1136. to page * does it not appear to you that the customs, from some cause, 
have been very much reduced during the latter period? — There appears 
from those statements to be a great reduction. 

4224. May not that account for the apparent increase of per-centage upon 
the collection? — Undoubtedly. 

4225. Upon a former day you were asked your opinion as to the best 
mode of improving the country, whether by a zemindary settlement or a 
ryotwarry, and your answer appeared to express an opinion that you con- 
sidered it an evil that the ryot should become a man of property ; was 
that the intention of your answer ? — Certainly not ; it is by no means an 
evil that the ryot should become rich, and by no means an evil that he 
should become a landed proprietor. My objection applies solely to the 
rendering of any man a proprietor at the expense of the state, alienating 
a portion of the public revenue in order to render him rich. That he 
should become rich is a most desirable thing, and as many of them as 
possible. 

4226. Have you not stated that in the ryotwar settlements it is distinctly 
understood that there shall be a maximum although not a minimum fixed ?— 
That was the principle of Sir Thomas Munro’s settlement. It appears to nie 
to be by no means a necessary part of the principle of a settlement in detail, 
though it was of Sir Thomas Munro’s. 

4227 . If there is a maximum fixed, does not that become nearly a per- 
manent settlement with the ryot ? — It is sure to become in time a perma- 
nent settlement } because the rent of land will increase with the progress of 
population. 

4228. Supposing the permanent maximum to be so high, as that it is 
impossible to be paid in any part of the country, would not it in point of 
fact become a dead letter ?— The truth is, that the maximum is so high, 
and the remissions so frequent, that in practice the settlement is annual. 


Veneris, 
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No. 10. — A Return of the Coripany's Establishment at the Cape of CU>od Hope, 
with the Salaries of the different Officers thereof ; the Expense incurredf for maintaiiung 
Warehouses; the Rate of Agency charged on Purchases and Sales, with the Grora 
Amount of the same ; for the Year 18*^-30. 

(In conttnuation of an Account, dated 4 th May 1830 , printed in Appendix to First Report on Rsst- India 

Company’s Affiurs, p. 966 .) 


Establishment, with the Salaries of the different officers thereof, and the Expense 
incurred for maintaining Warehouses. 


William Hawkins, Esq., agent, salary .. 

Ditto commission, at 5 per cent, on net profit of sales 


Mr. S. Oliver, confidential clerk and storekeeper salary 

Mr. A. Nitch, ist assistant ditto 

Mr. H. R. Van Lier, 2d ditto. ditto 


Watchmen 

LAbdurers* Wages ([occasional) 

Office Rent 

Rent of Warehouses (hired of individuals) 

Expense of landing Stores ^ 

Sundry Charges in conducting the Agency 

£ 


1 


d. 

1 1 ,600 

0 

0 

None drawn 

In the 

present year. 



300 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

261 

0 

0 

No stores received in 

the present year. 


22 

0 

0 

2,404 

0 

0 


Gross Amount of Purchases and Sales. 


Purchases on account of St. Helena 

Ditto goods consigned to England (Wines) 

Sales, GroM Amount 


£ 


7,296 

20,365 

97,661 


Memorandum : — The Company’s agent at the Cape is remunerated for all the services per- 
formed by him by a fixed salary, which, with the commission paid on the net profit of the s^es, 
as above shewn, constitute the whole of his allowances. 

His duties, in addition to those of the custody and sale of the goods consigned by the Com- 
pany to the Cape, the purchase of stores for the supply of St. H^ena, and of merchandise for 
consignment to England, supplying the Company’s shipping, whether emgaged in their trade, or 
conv^ii^ troops to or fh>m India, transmitting intelligence to the authorities both in England 
Eod India, have reference to every part of the Company’s concerns in respect to whicn his 
services may at any time be needed* 


East-Indis House, \ 
14th Mard), 1831. / 
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Veneris y 26“ die Augusliy 1831. 


ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq. called in, and examined. 

4229. You were for some years in India ? — I was ten years there alto- 
gether, at two periods. 

4230. Will you state what situations you held in India, and in what parts 
of the country? — I went there in 1813. I was on the Madras establishment; 
and from the end of 1817 till the beginning of 1820 I was register of the 
court of Cuddapah in the Ceded Districts. I then came home, owing to 
bad health, and returned in 1823, when, after being a short time an assistant 
to the secretary in the board of revenue, I acted as sub-collector of Ramnad 
for about six weeks. I was then three years in Tanjorc as sub-collector, 
the last three months of which I was in charge of the whole province; and I 
came home again, sailing in April 1827. 

4231. You left India on account of your health? — Yes. 

4232. It appears that your name is mentioned in the course of the evidence 
of a witness before the Committee, Mr. Peter Gordon ; have you seen that 
gentleman’s evidence ?— -Yes, 1 have. 

4233. Are there any points of that evidence on which you wish to make 
any observations to the Committee? — There are a few points on which I 
conceive that an erroneous impressiotJ requires to be removed ; for instance, 
from the answer to Question ,525 it may be supposed that I wa.s one of those 
in the Company’s service who were not acquainted with the native languages. 
I think, in justice to myself, I may say that while I was in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts I transacted business without an interpreter in the Teloogoo language ; 
and that when I went to the southern districts I transacted business all the 
time I was there in the Tamul language; in both cases the language of the 
country. I conversed with the natives, examined evidence, took petitions 
myself from them ; indeed, I wrote a Malabar letter, the day after 1 arrived, 
to the head tehsildar of Ramnad. In answer to Questions .545-6-7-8-9, 
there is some allusion to the state of the people. In Mr. Gordon’s evidence 
there is so much mixture regarding Tanjorc, and Ramnad, and Madura, that 
it is very difficult to say exactly to what district it applies ; in some cases it 
may be conceived to apply to both districts, when it applies only to one. 
Though I know little of the state of the people of Madura or Ramnad, hav- 
ing been only there for about six weeks, yet while I was in Tanjore I became 
very well acquainted with the state of the people there, and I do not think 
that they are in anything like so wretched a state as he describes them ; at 

4 K 2 least 
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26 Aug. 1981. 
A. Sinclair, Esq. 


least I wish to say that, as far as Tanjore is concerned, the people are not in 
so unfavourable a situation. In answer to Questions 557 and 8, regarding 
irrigation, I cannot subscribe to the opinions expressed, particularly as re- 
lates to Tanjore. In Answers 805 and 6 there are also assertions respecting 
the works for the purpose of irrigation, to which 1 cannot assent. One of 
the greatest works for irrigation perhaps in the world is the Annicut *, it was 
not built by the Company, but it exists there ; and the Company have built 
in Tanjore, in various parts, sluices and aqueducts of very great importance, 
and have materially improved the irrigation. 

4234.. Is the date of that work ancient?— It is ancient; and it is chiefly 
owing to the Annicut that Tanjore is so fertile. Then, in answer to Ques- 
tion 564, with respect to the dry land being of no value, I can speak to that 
point with regard to Ramnad as well as Tanjore, that it is of very considerable 
value. For the year during which I was connected with Ramnad, very 
nearly half the land revenue was derived from the dry land ; but that being 
a season of scarcity, the revenue from the wet land had very much decreased. 
But from the accounts in my possession it can be proved that the dry land is 
of great value both in Tanjore and in Ramnad. 

4235. Does not Mr. Peter Gordon's evidence, in the answer to Question 
564, relate to the province of Tanjore only ?— It does ; but as Tanjore is so 
much more fertile than Ramnad, and as in Tanjore the dry land is stated to 
be of no value, whereas it is of considerable value, I conceive that the same 
answer will apply equally to Ramnad. 

4236. Are not the lands that are called dry, flooded by a collection of rain 
water in some cases ? — No ; dry land is land not irrigated ; it is cultivated 
by means of rain. 

4237. Is that rain collected at one season to be used at another ? — No ; 
what is called dry land is punjah, and does not depend in the smallest degree 
upon irrigatiot). 

4238. What is about the extent and population of Tanjore? — It is a triangle 
of above forty miles on each side, the population is 870,682, and the num- 
ber of villages paying revenue to government 5,688. 

4239. What is the amount of its revenue? — The revenue varies from 
various causes. I have here a table of the land revenue, together with the 
charges, for the years 1820, 1821, 1822 and 1823, in the first of which 
Mr. Cotton’s administration commenced. The gross land revenue for 1820 
was 33 lacs 4,892, the charges 7 lacs and 28,758, the nett collections 25 lacs 
76,134; and it appears from this table that during that period there was a 
progressive increase in th^ revenue, and a progressive decrease in the charges : 
for the last of these four years the gross land revenue was 38 lacs 36,832, the 
charges 4 lacs 86,757, and the net collections 33 lacs 50,075. 

4240. What led you to the selection of those four years particularly ? — It 
was merely that I got the copy of an account that had been made at that 

period ; 
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period; but the'land revenue increased still farther during the two following 
years, owing to the increased price of grain. 

4S41. In discharging the duties of the situation you held in Tanjore, you 
of course were conversant with the administration of the land revenue in 
that country ? — Yes, I had experience of it for three years. 

4242. Will you be so good as to state the description of settlement which 
prevails in Tanjore ; was it a permanent settlement, or the ryotwar, or the 
village system ? — It was the village system ; but it was in some degree ryot- 
war also, as in most of the villages the share of each individual was perfectly 
known, and it was levied from him accordingly. 

4243. To whom was it known ? — It was known according to the govern- 
ment accounts, in which his share was enteretl. 

4244. With what description of persons is the settlement made ? — With 
the meerassydars. 

4245. How do you conceive that a settlement made with the meerassydars 
can be considered as a village settlement P — There is calculated an amount 
for the whole village, which consists of the portions of each according to the 
government accounts, and their adherence or non-adherence to the rent 
causes general advantage or disadvantage to them all in making the settle- 
ment for the year. 

4246. Do you mean to say that there is any one principal person re- 
sponsible for the whole ? — No. 

4247. Will you explain more in detail the system of settlement that pre- 
vails in that country ? — By a calculation made up from the old accounts of 
the village, a certain standard produce at a certain standard rate, with a fixed 
assessment on the dry laud, See., is ofi'ered to the meerassydars, who are the 
proprietors of the soil, at a rent. If they agree to that rent the settlement 
is made ; if they do not consent to it the village is taken under the manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants. 

4248. In one village is there not frequently more than one meerassydar? 
— In most cases there are more. 

4249. Is each of those meerassydars dealt with separately ? — ^'fhey gene- 
rally agree together ; if some of them will not agree, the rest most frequently 
hold back ; but there are cases in which one portion will agree and the other 
will not. 

4250. Has it fallen to your lot to make, or to assist in making some of 
those settlements ? — It has. 

4251. On those occasions with whom did you transact? — With the mee- 
rassydars themselves ; but more frequently it is done through the tehsildar 
of the talook. 

4252. Is the tehsildar an officer appointed by the collector ?— Yes ; he is 
collector of the revenue for a large division in the country. 


26 Aug. 18.')!. 
J. Sinclair^ Kstj, 


4253. What 
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42.5{Jt What is the duty of the sheristadar j is he in any way conceded in 
the collection of the revenue? — Not in the collection ; he is the head native 
in tlie collector’s office, who takes charge of the accounts. 

4254. Will you be good enough to state what is the operation in that 
country in settling a village ? — An account is made up from the best t^nfot- 
mation which we at present possess of the extent of land and produce ot that 
village. According to this account an offer is made to the meera^ydars to 
nay a share of the produce upon this standard, and if they agree the settle- 
ment is made ; if they do not agree, it remains under the government 
management. 

4255. Is not the class of persons who cultivate the land immediately under 
the meerassydars called parakoodces? — They are. 

4256. And below them is there not yet an inferior class? Yes, an infeiior 
class, denominated pullers. 

4257. In point of fact, does the tehsildar or any other officer of the col- 
lector treat with the meerassydars individually previously to such settlement 
being made, or does he merely summarily place before him the sum at which 
his rent is proposed to be fixed by the government ?— They inquire of the 
meerassydars if they are willing to consent to the rent, and they find out 
what tlieir sentiments are in the case. 

4258. Do vou mean to say that on such occasions the meerassydars have 
full and free access to the servants of the collector of the revenue .—-1 erfectly 
free, and I believe in general, but certainly in my own case, periectly free 
access to the European officers of government also. Their objections were 
taken into consideration, and if they appeared to be fair the terms were 
altered. 

4259. Are tlie Committee to understand that in the country which you 

are speaking of those settlements take place annually ?— The settlements 
have been of various descriptions. For the first four years of our po^ession 
the whole country was under Aumanee management; in Inislies 1214- l.j 
and 16 an annual rent prevailed generally over the ^ 

1217 to 1219, inclusive, there was a three years rent ; from ruslie 1220 to 

«I, inciusWe, there was a 6ve veara’ rent; from Fuslie to 1289, 

inclusive, a five years’ rent; in Fiislie 12S0 there was one year s rent; the 
same in 1231 and in 1232. In that Fuslie, which corresponds with the year 
of our Lord 1822, there was an effort made to settle the greater part of the 
country on a permanent footing, with a power of revisal in case of the settle- 
ment having been very impropwly made. 

4260. Do you know fbrjfep^ long, after we took the management, the 
administration continued Jjifnder the Aumanee system ?— For four years. 

4261. Can you state the result of the produce of those four years ?--I 

have no authenticated statement of the produce of the whole country for 
fhose fohr years, but I have here »lected by acerdent the “f 
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a considerable number of villages, perhaps twenty-hve villages, stated 
annually. 

4262. During the period that the administration continued under the 
management of the government, did the revenues, or did they not, largely 
decrease ? — I believe they decreased very largely ; at all events the produce 
brought to account was greatly diminished. 


Aug. 1831. 
A. Sinclair, Ksq. 


4263. To what do you attribute that large decrease under that system ? — 
To the impossibility of managing so extensive a country upon that .system. 
I have found that even in the small number of villages wliich are still under 
the government management, tlicre is tlie greatest difficulty to make those 
lands produce any thing like what it is proved that tlity produced in former 
years, even with, in many cases, an improved irrigation. 


4264. Have you reason to know that, under that system of administration, 
fraud and corruption existed to a very great extent ? — To a very great 
extent. In the first year of our possession it appears that the administration 
of afiairs went on very satisfactorily. In the second year tliere began to be 
some frauds; but in the third and fourth years there were very great frauds, 
so much so that a commission was sent from Madras to investigate. It will 
be proved by a reference to almost any of those villages of which I have 
accounts here, that as soon as the village came under the government 
management, the produce brought to account invariably fell otf. In many 
cases the cultivation was decreased and not so well performed. 


4265. What are the four years during which it was under Aumanee 
management? — From 1801-2 to 1801-.'5. 


4266. Did any circumstances come to your knowleilge, which exposed a 
very general system of corru))lion in the individuals employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue ? — In some cases I obtained pos.session of the real 
accounts of the mcerassydars of the villages, and in those accounts there 
was almost invariably a very large account of bribes paid to the different 
native officers of government. 

4267. Do you mean that you had, from the admi.ssion of the meerassydars, 
evidence of the existence of a general system of that description ? — The 
meerassydars were unwilling to admit any such facts, but at the same time 
they admitted that those were their own accounts. I have in my hand a 
translation of an account of one meerassydar ; it consists of nineteen pages, 
and only comprises five years, and it is almost throughout an account of 
bribes that he gave ; and here are notes from his correspondence with his 
own managers, in which he directs them to give those bribes, and to endea- 
vour to get the grain measured falsely, to use false measure.s, and to take pos- 
session of some of the grain at night, if they can get it falsely measured in 
the day-time ; and my belief is that throughout the Aumanee villages in 
general this is the system that prevails. 1 believe that under very careful 

superintendence 
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No. 13 .— Return of the Number of Licenses which have been granted by the Court of 
Directors, and by the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to Individuals ' 
to reside in India ; and also, of the Number refused, in each Year since 1814 . 


YEARS. 

Number of Persons 
licensed by 

the Court of Directors 
to reside in 
India. 

Number of Persons 
to whom 

the Court of Directors 
have 

refused Licenses. 

Number of Persons 
permitted 

to proceed to India 
by the Board 
of Commissioners. 

1814 . . 

11 

2 

1 

1815 .. 

41 

6 

— 

1816 .. 

41 

17 

1 

1817 .. 

71 

17 

16 

1818 .. 

89 

37 

4 

1819 .. 

75 

28 

6 

1820 .. 

73 

16 

4 

i8ai .. 

78 

20 

2 

1822 

101 

23 

4 

1823 .. 

117 

11 

6 

1824 .. 

95 

14 

3 

1825 

103 

1 1 

5 

1826 .. 

99 

17 

4 

1827 . . 

106 

7 

5 

1828 . 

99 

14 

4 

1829 .. 

137 

18 

6 

1830 .. 

111 

9 

1 

Total 

1.447 

267 

72 


Of the 1,447 persons wliose applications were complied with by the Court of Directors, 59 
do not appear to have proceeded. 

Of the 367 refused by the Court, and forwarded to the Board of Commissioners (under the 
provisions of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 33), 7a were permitted to proceed by the 
Botfrd ; 5^ of these availed themselves of such pennission. 


East-India House, \ 
add February 1831. j 


P. AUBER, 

Secmary. 
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supeiintendence it may be prevented in a considerable number of cases, but 
that it is quite impossible to prevent it altogether. I can produce a number 
of cases in which, during my own administration, villages that have produced 
a very small amount of grain, compared with what they produced formerly, are 
now rented at a produce equal to or greater than former years; but^there is 
even a difficulty in getting the meerassydars to cultivate the whole extent 
when it is under the government management. 

4268. In the event of the meerassydars not consenting to the rental fixed 
by the government, do not the government take possession of the manage* 
ment ofthe ipstate? — They do. 

4269- What description of officer, and by what name is he designated, 
whom the government appoint to conduct the management of the estate ?— 
A person called a monygar is appointed. 

4270. Of what class or description of persons is that monygar ? — He is 
generally a person looking out for an office ; sometimes it turns out that he 
is a person who has been already displaced from some office. The pay is so 
small, and tlie appointment so temporary, and the opportunities for pecu- 
lation so notorious, that it is difficult to procure people of character to fill 
the situation : they are in all cases natives of the district. 

4271. They are not then generally held to be persons who are supposed 
lo be beyond the reach of those practices which the accounts you have just 
produced of this meerassydar exhibit? — No; there is in general very little 
dependence to be placed upon them ; but if tlie peshkar, the deputy-teh- 
sildar, and the telisildar do their duty, the affairs of the village will be well 
managed, as I can prove in a great number of cases. The peshkar is a pei- 
son who manages a sub-division of the talook under the tehsildar, ■ and 
reports to him. 

4272. Will you have the goodness to state in what proportions the pro- 
duce may be supposed to be divided?— ’Taking the produce at 100 cullums, 
114 per cent, is deducted for certain rights and fees of office, wz. cavil 
pagoda curnum. This leaves 88^, half of which 44^ is the government 
share, with one per cent, added for alms resumed, leaving 45J as the 
government share of the produce ; but in cases when the meerassydars do 
not agree to the rental, five per cent, is taken from their share to pay the 
expenses of the management of the village. 

4273. What ia the share that remains to the meerassydar independent of 

the five per cent, deducted ?— The meerassydar has one-third with that 
deduction from the gross amount, and the parakoodees the other two-thirds 
of the remainder. .i 

4274. And of those ^(iihirds what proportion does he allot to the para- 
koodees ? — They hav^ype whole of it ; and from their, share is provided 
the seed and expenses OT^illage. 


4275. Do 
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^08. 14*19.— Statbmbnts of the Commbrcb of British India with Great Britain^ North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the Ekist- India 
Company fhmi that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure. 

(Beings continuation of the Stat eme nt presented during the last Session of Parliament) 


(No. 14 .)— IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 



1827 - 28 : 

1828 - 29 : 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

■ » ■■■■ .i .»■■■. 1 

Prom Great Britain on ac-l 
count of the India Com- > 

y 

3,48,31a 

i 

3.48,312 

«, 5 >, 9>6 

3,46,414 

3.98,330 

[Htto ... on account of Pri- 1 
vate Individuals ) 

1,86,43,444 

73 . 8 flo 

1,87,17,064 

i 

2,20,29,791 

1,687 

2,20,31,478 

Prom North America 

4,54,612 

» 7 ,a>,a »7 

21,75.839 

4 , 53.>07 

>6,67,989 

90,91,096 

— South America 

1,62,338 

30,950 

1,82,578 

9,88,195 ^ 

2,10,645 

4,98,770 

— Brazils 

80,576 

10,75,000 

» >,55,578 

i 

— 

— 

Lisbon 

87,118 

1,10,925 

1,98,043 


— — 


— Copenhagen 


— 



— France 

* 3 , 831930 

9,28,546 

23,12,466 

17 > 10,434 

4.93*816 

99,04,950 

— Holland 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— Cadiz 






- 


— Sweden 

79493 

— 

79,49a 

89,761 

— 

82,761 

— Russia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— Hamburgh 

73 , 9'3 

— 

73 , 9 »« 

3*73.333 

— 

3*73*232 

Total . . . Sicca Rupees 

fl 43 »» 3 » 7 i 4 

39 ,« 9,668 

^2,52,43,972 

2,50,89,366 

35 * 30,561 

9,76,09,917 


(continued, , 
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4^5. Do the parakoodees consider that they have a right to that share? 26 Aug. I88i. 
—They have a perfect right to it ; and sometimes they lay their complaints • — 7- 

before the collector if the meerassydar attempts to oppress them. /J«y. 

4276^ Are the parakoodees the actual cultivators of the soil ?— In some 
cases the meerassydar cultivates, and takes all that Share to himself, and is 
at the expense of cultivation ; but in general the parakoodee is at the 

expense of the cultivation. The meerassydar enjoys the rest perfectly free 
as a revenue. » r j 

4277. In the event of the meerassydar not concurring in the rent, but the 
government taking it into its own administration, and appointing a monygar, 
what becomes of the situation of the parakoodee? — He receives the same 
share that he would have done if it had been under the meerassydar, ' 
excepting that if there be, as there often is, a very large share of produce 
not brought at all into the government accounts under the rent, of that the 
paiakoodee will be thereby deprived. He receives the same proportion 
otherwise ; but from deficiency in the cultivation perhaps a less qua7itity. 

4278. In what mode is the monygar remunerated ? — He is paid a small 

SalairV* 

4279. In the event of the government taking the cultivation of the estate 
into their own hands, does the meerassydar continue to receive the same 
proportion of the produce that he would have had had he consented to pay 
the rent ? — The meerassydar loses ; five per cent, of the gross produce is 
taken by the government to pay the expense of superintending the culti- 
vation. 

4280. Does the meerassydar under those circumstances get any profit 
whatever? — ^The meerassyder has his share of the produce, minus five per 
cent The five per cent, is deducted from the sum total of the villages. I 
have here a paper containing a statement of the case of a village, given to 
me by one of the chief servants of the government, as an example of the 
rent, though it does not give the usual process of fixing the grain amount. 

4281. Will you have the goodness to read that paper ? — 

\The Witness read the same^ as folloU'S.\ 

“ Memorandum, 

Vayliei. m. g. 

Ramapooram village, containing 15 - - 

*1 his village, as well as the whole province, was under management of the 
circar from Fusly 1210 to 1213, both inclusive j and the quantity of gross 
produce in the abovesaid years is as follows : 


4L 
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Nos. 14 - 19 .«^tatement 8 of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North Americaj South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29 ; distinguishing the Trade of the East-India 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure-*- 


(No. 15 .)— EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 



1827 - 28 : 

1828 - 29 : 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

! Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

To Great Britain on account ) 
of the East-India Com-> 
pany J 

1,75,37.150 

34,58,720 

2,09,95,870 

1,41,36,165 

— 

1,41,26,165 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- 'i 
vate Individuals / 

1,23,76,636 

7.06,979 

1,99.83,615 

1,16,40,399 

1 ML 443 

1,38,81,743 

To North America 

16,87,548 

— 

16,87,548 

16,01,632 

— 

16,01,633 

— South America ........ 




99,605 


99,605 






— Brazils 

4,37,668 

1,93,866 


4,37,668 

1,93,866 

5 , 68,631 


5,68,621 

— Lisbon 








— Copenhagen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— France 

36,86,304 


26,99,804 

93,87,107 


33,87,107 




— Holland 







— Sweden 


1 












Total « . . Sicca Rupees 

3,49,10,649 

41,79,199 

3,90,89,848 

3,07,10,184 

13,41,443 

3,19,51,627 


(Errors excepted.) 


East-lndia House, *1 
i22d February 1831. j 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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26 Aug. 18S1. 
.A. Sinclair, E»g. 


Pushes. 

Extent of Land. 

Gross Produce. 

1210 - - - - 

1211 - - - - 

1212 - - - - 

1213 - - - 

Vajflies. 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1,875 

2,250 

1,500 

1,800 


60 

7,425 

Average, or i - 

15 

l,856t 


Tn ^nme villa£?es the average abovesaid is taken as a basis of* the settle 

ment for the subsequent years ( and in others, the W’ Sue' and 

the said four years is taken, according to the local s ate »f ““ 

fhp nature of the irriffatinff river. As, for instance, the standar g ^ p 
tocefortovmagen^^^ of ’the four years, svbich be.ng cullums 

1,856 Culls, m. m. 

156 •— 

Deficiency of produce is 

The mailwarum or circar share is • * * * 

at 3 double fs. a cullutn, amounts to ch- 20. 4, to be deducted from the 

"’^TtofoUo'wl'og are the deductions usual in the gross produce of a village : 

9 per cent, sotuntrums on the gross produce, is - • 

Remainder - - - * 

Deduct again 3 per cent mauniums - 

Deduct again the coodiwarum or inhabitants’ share, at 
50 per cent. 

Remaining amount of mailwarum or circar share 
Add, resumed pitchay, at 8 mercals per 100 cullums 

Total - 


Note . — A chuk- 
rum is nearly a 
rupee and a half. 


1,'689 

S 

50 

3. 

1,638 

‘4 

00 

s-» 

4| 

819 

~4f 

12 

H 

831 

3 

Che. /. 

c. 

249 5 

8 


which is charged at 3 aouwe lan- a cuuum, 

standard price, and amounts to - - * " A-ad 

The abovesaid sum of «i9oto. 5/ Sc. is the „f 

feS'a cE. vary as the cur«nt selling pnce rme, or falls. 
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Nos. 14-19.— Statanents of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the East-lndia 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure— cowtmued. 


(No. 18.)-IMPORTS INTO FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 



1827 - 28 : 

1828 - 29 : 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain on ac -1 
count of the East-lndia > 
Company ) 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- 1 
vate Individuals j 

1 






/♦« 5 . 874 oa 


25,87,40a 

33,54.825 

35,156 

33,79,981 

From America 

46,338 

60,156 

1,06,394 

3,819 

7,056 

10,874 

— Brazil 

— Lisbon ' 







— France 

3.40,928 

16,533 

3,57,461 

3,88,493 

1,000 

3,89,493 

— Copenhagen 








Total . . . Madras Rupees 

29,74.568 

76,689 

30.51,257 

37,47,137 

33 » 2 n 

37,80,348 


{continued . . 

* The Returns of 18^7*28 and 1828-29 distinguish the Amount of Company’s Trade from that of 

Individuals. 
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If the Current selling price become fan* a cullum, it is 25 per cent, 
more than the standard price ; the amount at 25 per cent, to the standard 
jurama is 62chs. Sf. 26c., and out of this profit by price 10 per cent, of the 
standard jumma, being 24cAs. Kic., is remitted to the inhabitants, and 
the rest, being SJchs. 4f, 10c. if added to the standard jumma, amounts to 
286 cAs. ^f. 18c. to be collected from the meerassydars. 

But if on the other hand the price fall 25 per cent., and become only 2;^ 
fan* a cullum, the amount of the loss between 3 and 2^ fan* c/i». /. c. 
a cullum is - - - - - - - - - ()2 3 20 

The amount to be remitted to them at 20 per cent, only is 49 8 8 

In the standard money amount, the aforesaid sum of 49chs. 8c. is 
deducted, and the rest, being 199cA^. 7/!, is only collected from the mee- 
rassydars.” 

4282. Was tlie settlement made by Mr. Wallace a settlement from year 
to year ? — For the first year it was from year to year, tlien for three years, 
ana then there were two periods of five years in succession ; but (luring 
most, I believe all, of those years, there were villages that did not come into 
the arrangement. 

4283. From the means of information you possessed during your expe- 
rience in Tanjore, should you say, that upon the whole the means of ascer- 
taining the fair rents are satisfactory? — I think that hitherto the information 
is exceedingly imperfect. During my administration of the sub-division, I 
found that there was a great extent of produce that had not been brought 
to account. I am treating at present almost entirely of irrigated land, the 
other is comparatively of small importance, and the settlement of the vil- 
lages is always founded upon the amount of produce in the wet land. 
There are some cases in which the meerassydars held out from not con- 
senting to the fixed teerwa upon the dry land; but that is very seldom the 
case. I found that there was a very great extent of cultivation that had 
never been brought to account; and also that the produce in some villages 
was actually above 100 per cent, more than appeared in the government 
accounts. The conse(juence is that the servants of the Company, being 
aware of their enjoying this surreptitious advantage, levy taxes upon them 
to a great amount almost at pleasure, and the meerassydars do not complain 
of this, because they wish the system to continue. When 1 was in charge 
of the whole district, I found that the extent of land and produce not 
brought to account, was even greater than in my own division ; and that 
the information regarding some of the villages was much more erroneous 
than that of any in my own division, to the amount of 2, 3, and in some few 
cases 4(X) per cent I reported those circumstances as they came before 
me to the Board of Revenue. 

4824. Under those circumstances of defective information, and of the 

4 L 2 existence 
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Nos. 14 - 19 . — Staten^ents of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828 - 29 ; distingriishing the Trade of the East-India 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure-— 


(No. 17 .)— EXPORTS FROM FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 




1827 - 28 : 



1828 - 29 : 



Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

i 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

To Great Britain on account) 
of the East-India Com- > 
pany J 

1 







/ *34.56,906 

37,01,830 

71.58,736 

35,07,741 

7,32,663 

4240,404 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- 7 
vatc Individuals j 

1 






To North America 

1.36,424 

— 

1.36,424 

20,953 

— 

20,953 

— South America 

1,16,821 

1 

i,i6,8qi 

62,906 

— 

62,906 

— Brazil 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— Lisbon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— Cadiz 

— 


— 

■— 

— 

— 

— Gibraltar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— France 

1,59,660 

34,750 

1,94,410 

1,28,006 

— 

1,28,006 

Total . . . Madras Rupees 

75,71.641 

34,750 

76,06,391 

1 

37,19,606 

7,32,663 

44,52,269 

1 


* The Returns of 1827-28 and 1828-29 ^0 ^'^t distinguish the Amount of Company’s Trade from that of 

Individuals. 


East-India House. 1 
22d February 1831./ 


(Errors excepted.) 
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ms EVIDENCE ON EA3T4NDIA AFFAIRS : - 

existence of so much disposition and of so many opportunities for corrup- 
tion, do you not consider the recurrence of an annual settlement is a great 
evil ? — 1 do ; and I stated, both privately to Sir Thomas Munro and pub- 
licly to my superiors, that I was anxious that the true state of the country 
should be known, and that then a fair settlement should be made, so that 
the meerassydars might be assured against increase of rent on the part of 
the government, and against exaction on the part of the government ser- 
vants ; but that as long as this system continued, so long would fraud, bri- 
bery, and extortion subsist with it. 

4^85. During the perioc^ou were sub-collector, how many villages had 
you under your charge ? — The whole number of villages paying revenue to 
government was 5,688, and I had nearly two-fifths of them, namely, 2,044 j 
and my division was more populous than the other. The number in 1824 
was 285,166. 

4286. In tlie Madras revenue collections there is a letter from the governor 
and council of Madras, dated the 5th of March 1813, in which there is the 
following expression : “ Presuming on the information being as accurate 
regarding Tanjore, &c. as that which a landlord has of his estate.” Did any- 
thing fall within your observation to enable you to suppose that the govern- 
ment of Madras of that day, or of any subsequent day, had any thing like 
as accurate a knowledge of the country within their administration, as a land- 
lord has of his estate in England ? — I belieye the information is very far from 
being complete ; and 1 believe that both the Madras government under Sir 
Thomas Munro and the Court of Directors, are quite aware that the informa- 
tion is very imperfect. 

4287. Do you conceive it possible to come to any fair estimate of the 
probable proceeds of those different lands by any other means than by a 
careful revenue survey ? — That system would perhaps be the most satisfac- 
tory ; but 1 think that information quite sufficiently accurate could be pro- 
cured by a careful investigation, without going through so tedious and so 
expensive a process. 

4288. The system of fraud being so notorious and extensive as you have 
described, did it happen within the period of your residence in that country 
that any individuals were prosecuted ?— I myself have brought several tehsil- 
dars to justice, in so far as having proved them to have taken bribes ; they 
were dismissed, and fined to a considerable amount. 

4289. By whose authority ?— By the authority given by the regulations, 
requiring the sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

4290. Does the collector act under the control of the Board of Revenue ? 
— ^The collector makes monthly reports to the Board of Revenue of all the 
fines that he has imposed for that month, with the causes for which th^ were 

inmcted } 
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Nos. 14-19. — Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North 
America^ South America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-5^8 and 1828-29 ; distinguishing the 
Trade of the East-India Company from that of Individuals, and Merehaudi*e from Treasure 
—coniinued. 


(No. 18 )— IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


• 


1827 - 28 . 



1828 - 29 . 



Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain, on 
count of the East-India > 
Company J 


♦ 

# 

! 

1 * 

# 

1 

* 

Ditto •• on account of 1 , 

Private Individuals . . . . / 

81,88,899 

8,040 

81.96,939 

1 

78 ,is ,484 

— 

78,13,484 

From America 

15 , 47 * 

1,142 

16,613 

14,617 

— 

14.617 

— Brazils 

1,14,076 

— 

1,14,076 

- * 


— 

• — Lisbon 

— 



— 

— 

— 


— France 

3,72,258 

— 

3,72,258 

6,32,917 


6,32.917 

« 

— Hamburgh 

1,01,021 

— 

1,01,021 

73,926 

— . 

73 . 9*6 

Total. . . Bombay Rs. 

87 . 9 >. 7'»5 

9,1 8s 

88,00,907 

85.33.944 

— 

85,33.944 


• The Returns do not furnish the amount of the Company's Trade for these yearn. 
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inflicted } and in some cases the Board of Revenue revises those proceed- 
ings. 

4291. Docs the collector, in any instance of detection and conviction of 
peculation or malversation, proceed to inflict punishment without first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Board of Revenue ? — ^The collector acts upon the 
evidence before him upon his own responsibility ; but his proceedings are 
liable to be revised and even cancelled. 


26 Aug. 1831. 
^1. Sinclair, Esq 


4292. Of what description of persons is the Board of Revenue usually 
constituted ?— The Board of Revenue is appointed by the governor, who is 
responsible for the fitness of the persons who are so appointed. 

4293. Have you found practically that the Board of Revenue has been 
disposed energetically to support the collector in his attempts to put down 
the abuses that prevailed ? — I feel great delicacy in answering this question ; 
but I can only speak as to my own case, in which the Board seemed to seek 
occasion to object, and the government in their answer to the Board sup- 
ported me in some points against the opinion of the Board, particularly in 
approving and directing a continuance of those inquiries which the Board 
ordered to be stopped. 

4294. Can the Board of Revenue, in any case, having any local know- 
ledge upon the subject upon which they have to decide ?— Some members of 
the Board of Revenue have been in the revenue department, and therefore 
they are acquainted with the system, and with the state of the countries 
where they were. 

4295. Supposing an individual felt himself aggrieved by a conviction 
before the collector, in what way does he address himself for redress to tlie 
Board of Revenue at Madras?— He either goes himself, or sends a complaint 
to them by petition. 

429b. Previous to the collector’s decisions on such cases being overruled 
by the Board of Revenue, is he himself heard upon the subject ?— He has an 
opportunity of an explanation. 


4297- During the period that you yourself discharged those duties, had 
you occasion to make any specifle reports and suggestions to the Board of 
Revenue touching the abuses that prevailed within your jurisdiction?— From 
the time I became acquainted with the state of Tanjore 1 repeatedly made 
representations, and particularly when I was in charge of the whole pro- 
vince ; I mentioned that a tehsildar, whom I had turned out and convicted 
of fraud and bribery to a considerable amount, had represented to me, that 
in one of the talooks in which he had administered the affairs of government 
for some time, there was a revenue of a lac of rupees which might fairly be 
levied from lands and produce that were not brought to the government 
account. There were other tehsildars who made similar reports of other 
talooks, but not to the same extent ; and I discovered in my own division, 
that there was a very considerable extent of land that had never been brought 

to 
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(No. 19.)— EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



1827 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 


Mcrchandice. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

To Great Britain, on ac- ) 
count of the East-India > 
Company j 

* 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto . . on account of ) 
IMvate Individuals . . . . i 

51,46,68 a 

5,39,341 

56,85,923 

69,46,540 

13 , 9 »,> 3 !» 

83,37.672 

To America 

6,813 

1 

6,813 

— 


— 

— Brazils 

78,568 


78,568 


— 

— 

— Lisbon 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— France 


12,960 

178,316 

59,957 

— 

59,957 

— Hamburgh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . Rupees 

53.97, 4»9 

5,52,201 

59,49,620 

70,06,497 

13,91,132 

83.97.629 


* The Returns do not furnish the amount of the Company's Trade. 


East-India House, 1 
asd February 1831 . j 


(Errors excepted.) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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630 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDI.-Y AFFAIRS: 

to account, viz., above 1,600 vayltes, equivalent to*^ about 8,000 acres of wet 
lainl, and a very large amount of produce. 

4‘2!)8. Are you aware whether any steps were taken, or any inquiries made 
in consequence of those representations ?— In consequence of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s intbrmation, from various sources, regarding the real state of Tan- 
jore, lie ordered the survey, which was commenced at the time when I left 
the country. 

4*299. Who succeeded you in the collection of Tanjore? — Mr. Campbell. 

4300. Were not some steps taken by Mr. Campbell for the commencement 
of the government survey ? — Mr. Campbell commenced the survey in a part 
of the talook of Myaveram. The chief meerassydars there are notorious 
for being very factious, and I understand that the plan failed ; but having 
left the country, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the particulars. Sir 
Thomas Munro, from his high opinion of Mr. Campbell’s capabilities for 
conducting this survey, gave him greater powers than were usually given to 
collectors. 

4301. Are you aware of any defaulters or peculators having been brought 
to conviction by Mr. Campbell during his collectorship ? — Merely from 
hearsay. 

4302. Do you know anything of the circumstances of Mr. Campbell’s 
removal from the collectorship ? — I know that he was afterwards placed in a 
higli situation at Madras. There is one point that I wish to mention with 
regard to the frauds that have taken place, that 1 found, from various accounts, 
that when the meerassydars of a great number of rented villages demanded 
remission on account of loss by drought or inundation, in those very years 
tliey had a very large increase beyond the standard grain amount ; and for 
their connivance and assistance in perpetrating this fraud, the native servants 
of the government received very large sums of money. Among other 
instances, I have found from a suit in court between two meerassydars of a 
village held in common one proof of tlie frauds that are practiseil. The 
meerassydars have all private accounts of their own, which differ totally from 
the government account. I believe that the curnums have also two sets of 
accounts, one for the officers of the government, and one for communications 
with the meerassydars. 

4303. Does it not then appear that all those frauds and abuses have their 
origin in the looseness of the existing system of settlement r — The greater 
part of them. 

4304. Does the existing system give the native proprietors any permanent 
interest in the country ? — The native proprietors have a very valuable inte- 
rest, which is saleable eitlier publicly or privately ; but the amount given by 
private sale is generally much greater than by public sale, because in public 
sales sometimes the servants of the government have made an arrangement 
beforehand, by which they are to .become the purchasers; and although the 

transaction 
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transaction is public, yet they prevent people coming forward, and the bid- 
ding is very often unfair. 

4305. Is it your opinion that the meerassydafs would prefer an annual or a 
temporary settlement to a permanent settlement ? — The great meerassydars 
are averse to having the exact state of tl»eir villages known ; they have no 
objection to making the settlement for a long period, provided they are still 
to enjoy the advantages which they are conscious they possess. 

4306. In each case will notit depend upon the amount of concealed lands 
not brought to account which the irulividual may hold ? — I conceive so ; they 
are very willing to come to a final settlement when that settlement is very 
inadequate, but when the settlement is quite fair, many of them will not agree 
to it, in hopes that by some means or other they will get a more lavom ablc 
offer at a future period. In the revenue letter from Madras, dated the 30th 
of January 1824, it is stated that the meerassydars might have held out for 
one season, but that it is not likely that they would have held out longer if 
the rent were fair. But if the intention of this letter be carried into effect, 
(for it is stated that this proves that the rent must be too high, and therefore 
it is proposed to lower it,) that is the very object for which they have held 
out. 

4307 . Do the meerassydars at present conceive that they liavc any con- 
siderable interest either in extending irrigation, or otherwise improving their 
estates ?— They throw the whole burthen of sustaining the irrigation upon 
the government } I have even known an instance in which they were averse 
to assisting the government with their own people who were in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

4308. Do you think that a system of settlement, either in perpetuity or 
for a long term of years, would be beneficial, both as respects the revenue, 
and as far as regards the well-being and improvement of the condition of the 

natives ? I consider that a fair settlement for a long period of time would 

be very advantageous to the people ; and if made on equitable terms would 
not be injurious to the government interests. 

4309. What do you mean by a long period?— Fifteen or twenty years, 

4310. You have stated that the meerassydar’s share of the gross produce 
amounts to about 40 per cent. : supposing the whole of the lands in I'anjore 
were brought into the assessment, and that 40 |)cr cent, alone were allowed 
to the meerassydar, do you conceive that under such circumstances the 
estates could have any value at all in the market?— Yes, I do. 

4311. Do you not imagine that the chief value of the estates sold arises 
from the quantity of land cultivated, which is not brought into the assess- 
ment ? — I should consider that in the cases where there is land not brought 
into account, that would increase the price very materially. 

4312. Can you give any idea of the number of meerassydars who have re- 

fused 
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No. 20. — Abstract Statement of the Value of Ihports into Bengal^ Madras and Bombay, from Greet 
Bombay, to Great Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and South America, in 1827-28, and 1828-29 ; 
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(Being a continuation of the Statement presented 


IMPORTS. 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN: 



BY THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

TOTAL 

Merchandize 

and 

Treasure from 
Great Britain. 


Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

1827-28 . . 

3,48,312 

— 

3,48,312 

2,94,19,745 

81,660 

2,95,01,405 

2,98,49,717 

1828-29. . 

1,51,916 

2,46,414 

3,98,330 

3,31.97,100 

26,843 

3,32,23,943 

3,36,22,273 

« 

5,00,228 

2,46,414 

7,46,642 

* 

6,26,16,845 

1,08,503 

6,27,25,348 

6,34,71,990 

EXPORTS. 


TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

TOTAL 

Merchandize 








and 

Treasure to 
Great Britain. 


Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

1827-88.. 

1,75,37.150 

34,58,720 

2,09,95,870 

2,08,80,224 

49,48,050 

2,58,28,274 

4,68,24,144 

1828-29.. 

1,41,26,165 

— 

1,41,26,165 

2,20,94,580 

33,65,238 

2,54.59,818 

3,95.85,983 


3,16,63,315 

34,58,720 

3,51,22,035 

4,29,74,804 

83,13,288 

5,12,88,092 

8,64,10,127 


East-India House, 1 
22d Feb. 1831. J 
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26 Au{$. 1^1. fused at any period to concur in the requisitions of government ?o~I could 
' *77' „ ffive the number of villages, but not the number of meerassydars. 

/*• StfUHClfT^ ^ - .11 I ^ 

* 4313. Does not a meerassydar sometimes possess more villages than one? 
— A great many, sometimes twenty-hve and thirty villages. 

4314. And in some instances are there not three or four meerassydars in a 
village ? — In some cases there may be above 100 meerassydars in a village. 

4315. Was there any other European assistant in the management of the 
revenue in Tanjore at the time you were there, besides the coffector and (he 
sub-collector ? — There was the head assistant and the second assistant to the 
collector, who were all Europeans. 

4316. Do you conceive that that amount of European superintendence 
was sufficient in any measure to control the disposition to extortion which the 
native collectors exhibit ?— I should consider it sufficient, if it were not that 
the state of the country is unknown to the government, but is perfectly 
known to the native servants. 

4317. Have the Europeans employed there any other duties to perform 
besides that of the collection of the revenue ? — Yes, the great additional duty 
is that of magistrate. 

4318. Under whose superintendence is the police ?— Under the magis- 
trates. 

4319. Are you aware of any considerable amount of oppression practised 
in that district upon the cultivators of the soil, by compelling them to culti- 
vate a quantity of ground in proportion to their circumstances? — No, that 
system does not apply to Tanjore. During the time I was there, I only re- 
collect one instance in which there was a great dispute between the meerassy- 
dars and the parakoodees, which I got settled amicably. 

4320. Would the system referred to apply to Madura? — I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted, with the district of Madura to be able to state, having 
been only six weeks there in charge of Ramnad. 

4821. Did you ever hear that in that province a species of torture was 
ever resorted to by the native officers to coerce the ryots to cultivate ? — No. 

4322. Is it stated in the Revenue Selections, in a letter dated 1818, that 
“ the new laws by their general principles, and not by any specific enact- 
ment, took from tne. native revenue officers the power to punish and confine, 
which they have exercused to coerce the ryot to cultivate, and annually 
to take from him all that he is able to pay. The tehsidar was stripped of 
the ketticole or hand-torture, the stone placed on the head.under a burning 
sun, the stocks, and others of his former insignia of office, by the display 
and occasional use of which he had been enabled to saddle the ryots with 
the rents of such landau he deemed proper.” Can you of your own know- 
ledge state whether such proceedings took place in any part of India ?— I 
can only speak with regard to three districts, and no such case overcame to 
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Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and South America, and of Exports from Bengal, Madras and 
distinguishing the Imports and Exports by the East-India Company, from those by Individuals, and 


during the last Session of Parliament.) 


IMPORTS. 

FROM FOREIGN EUROPE : 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

FROM 1 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA : . 

, TOTAL IMPORTS. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 1 

1 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1 

TOTAL. 

1 

Merchandize. 

Treaaure. 

1 TOTAL. 1 Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

94,38,649 

39,61,763 

10,56,044 

4,94,816 

34.94,653 

37,56,579 

8 , 73,301 

7 , 59,668 

28,77,765 

17,85,689 

1 

37,5i,oG() 3,30,80,007 

•-J 5 » 45,357 ! :h 73 » 7 o ,447 

40,15,429 

25,53,762 

3,70,95,436 

3 . 99 . 24,«09 

57,00,419 j 

•.',,50,890 

72,51»232 

16,32,969 

46,63,454 

62,96,443 7,04,50,454 

j 65,69,191 

7,70,19.645 


E : 

^ P 0 R 1 

’ S. 







TO NORTH 

1 



TO FOREIGN EUROPE ; 

AND SOUTH AMERICA ; 








JuiAX. 

BY 

INDIVIDUALS. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 



Merchandise. 

j Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

1 

TOTAL. Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

33,96,663 

61,210 

33,57,873 

24,63.842 

— 

94,63,849 4,41,77,879 

84 » 67 , 98 o 

5,96,45,859 

1 

28,61,825 I 


28,61,825 

23,53,717 1 

— 

23.53,717 4 , 14 „ 36,287 

33,65,238 

4,48,01,595 

61,58,488 

61,210 

62,19,698 

48,17,559 

— 

48 »i 7»559 8,56,14,166 

1,18,33,918 

9,74,47.384 


(Errors Excepted.) 


J. MILL, 
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my knowledge* I beg to add, that I experienced no difficulty in Tanjore in 
collecting the revenue, and the state of things just referred to does not 
exist, at least as far as my knowledge goes. 

4)323. The letter which has been quoted has reference to some relief given 
from the evils that existed under tlie ryotwar system ; arc you aware whetlier 
the new regulations do, in point of fact, prevent practices of that nature? — 
I am not aware of it. 1 know that that system did prevail of forcing the 
ryot either to cultivate that which he was unwilling to cultivate, or to pay. for 
land that he did not cultivate ; but it was not in Tanjore, and I tlo not know 
how it is at present situated. 

4324. Have you examined the mound of the (^auvery in Tanjore? — I 
have; it is of very great extent. The river is divided by the island of 
Seringam, and it would be rejoined at the other end of the island, but for this 
work, which is erected in consequence of tlie southern portion of the river 
flowing in a higher bed tlian the northern, and taking advantage of this 
circumstance, this annicut is built to throw the river into the Tanjore dis- 
trict. 

4325. Is it not from that work that the great fertility of that part of the 
country principally arises ? - It is. 

432(5. Is not that a work of an ancient date? — It is ; before we had posses- 
sion of the country. 

4327 . Is it kept in good repair at this moment? — That and all the other 
works are paid particular attention to. I have here a table of the annual ex- 
pense of the works for irrigation for every year, and the most minute attention 
is paid to keeping the channels clear, and promoting irrigation by every 
means. 

4328. Have you seen several other situations in India, where works of a 
similar natnre, on a smaller scale, might be applied with great advantage to 
the country ? — I have not seen any places where it could be carried to much 
greater extent than it is, but I have no doubt that there are such places. 

4329 . Do you not conceive that in that part df India irrigation may be 
carried, with proper attention and outlay of capital, to a considerably greater 
extent than it is now carried to? — I am not aware that any very great addi- 
tion could be mtde. In the Ceded District there is a tank between two hills, 
which I believe is twenty miles in circumference. 

4330. Should you say that in Madura the Irrigation is carried to as great 
an extent as it might be ? — I have no doubt that it might be in some degree 
improved ; but in regard to the district of Kamnad we are only in temporary 
possession, and I am not aware of the state of the zillah of Madura itself. 

4331. The language of Tanjore is the Tamul, is it not? — It is. 

4332. In what language are the revenue accounts kept?— The revenue 
accounts are generally in the Mahratta, and the accounts in the district are 

4 M all 
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No. 21.— BENGAL. 




1827 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 

— 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




S.Rm. 


S.Hm. 

Piece Goods 

. . bales 

— 

4,36,694 

— 

6,53,314 

Shawls 

parcels 

— 

240 

— 


Indigo 

. . chests 

3,048 

8,48,779 

1,483 

4,75.899 

Sugar 

bags 

1207 

4,234 

4,. -,75 

97.214 

Silk 

. . bales 

— 

— 


— 

Saltpetre . . 

bags 

14,795 

1,21,626 

20,148 

1.72,449 

Grain 

. . 

500 

2,500 

— 

— 

Gums 

packages 

1271 

8,956 

— . 

6,133 

Cotton 

. . bales 

— 

— 

— 


Gunnies and Gunney Bags 

293 

2,325 

1,386 

4,516 

Shell-lac, Lac-lake, Lac-dye, 
and Stick-lac . . . . J 


52,940 


49,238 

Turmeric . . 

packages 


5,220 

— 

3.220 

Ginger 

. . 


8,264 

— 

21,107 

Castor Oil 

. . . • 

— 

— 



— 

Cocoa Nut Oil 

. . • « 

— 

— 



— 

Safflower . . 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Skins and Hides 

. . 

— 

41,541 

— 

45,893 

Tallow Candles . . 

. . 

— 

— 

— 


Wax. . . . ditto 

boxes 

15 

1,065 


— 

Sugar Candy 

. . 


— 

— 

— 

Seeds of Sorts 

bags 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wearing Apparel 

. . 

— 

1,649 

— 

— 

Sal Ammoniac 

maunds 

— 

— 

— 

5.051 

Elephants' Teeth 

. . 

— 

— 

— 


Borax and Tincal 

packages 

— 

— 

— 

5 » 7 i 9 

Salt Provisions 

— 

2,037 

— 

867 

Canvas and Vitrv 

Hemp, FUug and Twine . . 

. . bales 

— 




— 

bundles 


38,047 

— 

24.044 

Carpets and Blankets 


— 

197 

— 

— 

Tobacco . • 


— 



585 

Mun^et . . 


— 

1 

— 


Carriages . . 


— 


— 

— 

Cutch 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Cordage . . 


— 

119 

— 

— 

Sundries . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Spices . . ' . . 

Madeira Wine 

. . pipes 

— — 

. - 


■ 

Liquors . . 



2,590 


195 
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all in the Tamul. When they reach the talook office they are converted into 
the Mahratta, in which state they are sent up to the European office. 

4333. After that are they again translated, or are they sent in the Mah- 
ratta to the Board of Revenue r — All the accounts that accompany the annual 
reports are sent in English ; but of late years Sir Thomas Munro added to 
the Board of Revenue some native officers, to whom the Mahratta accounts 
are now sent. 

4334. Are the natives of Tanjore generally acquainted with the Mah- 
ratta language?— Not in general; but the cleverest accountants are the 
Mahratta Brahmins, which is the cause of the accounts being kept by them. 

4333. Then in the event of a reference to the revenue accounts on the part 
of the cultivators, which accounts would they see, the Mahratta accounts or 
the Tamul accounts ? — Tlie Tamul accounts. Besides the village or vuttum 
curnum’s own account, there is a curnum of a larger district (M^hanum), 
whose accounts are also in Tamul ; those arc sent to the talook office, and 
there they are deposited at the same time that they arc put into Mahratta. 

4336. You have stated that you understood the native hinguages, and 
transacted all your business with them in the language of the people that 
you communicated with ; is that generally the case with the Company’s 

servants ? No ; there are some cases where the collectors and judges have 

learned one language or two languages, and then they are sent to a district 
where there is a third language spoken, and in that case they are obliged to 
communicate by means ot interpreters. 

4337. Is not it one of the peculiar difficulties of the Madras presidency 
the number of languages spoken within that presidency? — It is. 

4338. How many native languages might you meet with within that pre- 
sidency ?— The Tamul and the Teloogoo are the two prevailing languages. 
On the Malabar coast there is the Mallyalum, and in the north-western 
portion the Canarese, but that only prevails in one district, although it is 
known in the Ceded Districts. The Hindostanee is sometimes made use ot, 
as in the case of the late- Mr. Peter, the collector of Madura; he generally 
communicated in Hindostanee, which is the French ot India ; it is understood 
by most natives of education. 

4339. If one language was to be studied, either in this country or in 
India, by any individual going to that presidency, which of those languages 
would you advise him to make himself master of? — I should conceive that 
the Tamul and the Teloogoo would be the most likely to be useful, because 
the Hindostanee would not enable him to communicate with the lower rank 
of natives in the country e.xcepting the Mussulmen themselves, whereas the 
Tamul and the Teloogoo prevail over several very large districts. 

4340. Do the government pay much attention to the qualifications of the 
young gentlemen that go out as waiters, with respect to making themselves 
perfect in some of those languages? -They are encouraged as much as p^ 
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sible become acquainted with them ; hut perhaps in their after service tliose 
languages may not be of so much use as might be expected. 

4311. What languages did you make yourself master of, and at wliat 
period did you acquire them? — In thecolh'ge at Ilaileybury I made inyseif 
pretty well acquainted witli Persian, studied a little IJiudostanee, and 
began Sanscrit. When I arrived at Madias, I was told “ these languages will 
be of no use to you, you must select two other languages to learn.” 1 then 
chose, first. 'I’amul or Malabar, and secondly, Teloogoo or (ientoo; I 
was consequently more intimately accjuainled with the Tamul than with 
the Teloogoo ; but when sent up the coiiutrv, 1 was scut to the district of 
Cuddapah, where the Teloogoo was spoken; I however was able to transact 
the whole business without an interpreter, and ilictated decrees in the lan- 
guage of the country. When I came home, and returned lour years after- 
wards, I was appointed to a distiict where the Malaltar w'as spoken, and I 
was enabled to manage the business and to converse with the natives without 
an intepreter. 


2A Aug. 1831. 
A. Si ’irlnir, F.itj- 


4342. In part of your eviilence you have stated, that when Tanjore in 
1800 fell under our particular inanageinent, from that time the revenue 
began to decline; have you had an opportunity of looking at the Kevenuo 
Selections that have been laid l>efon‘ this ( unnniltee ? — 1 have not seen them 
of late. 


4343. It appears from that, that the revenue had been declining before 
that period, and from that time became greater for several years? — It was 
the amount of produce that appeared to decrease ; the levcnue might vary 
on account of price. I merely stated, that during the last two years of the 
Aumanee system there had been very great plunder, and that the revenue 
had decreased so much that there was an imiuiry ajipointed. 

4344. Was it from the decrease of revenue that it was taken into the hands 
ofthe government? — No; it was in the hands of the government for the 
first four years, and it was during that time that this system of fraud, which 
was almost universal throughout the distiict, took |)lacc. 

4345. In alluding to the extensive frauds committed by the government 
native servants, do not you ascribe them chiefly to the very low rate of pay- 
ment which those servants receive? — Not altogether to that cause, because 
the tehsildars are very handsomely paid ; they have one humlred and forty 
rupees a month ; but I conceive that no pay would prevent them from taking 
money from the people, so long as the |)resent system makes the temptation 
so very powerful. 

4346. Do you conceive them to be more apt to commit frauds. than the 
lower classes of people in this country? — 1 consider the present system has 
caused a great degeneracy of morals there, and that they are very much worse 
than the people of this country. 


4 M 2 
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No. 22.— FORT ST. GEORGE. 







1827 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 


— 

— 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







S.Rs, 



Piece Goods 




pieces 

— 

1,06,998 

— 

19,973 

Coffee 

Goat Skins 




bales 

— 

. 5,439 

— 

980 

Skins, Tanned 





— 

— 

— 


Soap 

Tin 

Ale and Beer 





— 

192 

— 

— 

Brandy . . 





— 

20 



Turmeric . . 









Ginger 









Cocnineal 





— 

23,732 



Indigo 





— 

1 



Saltpetre . . 
Pepper 

Oilmans' Stores 





— 

18 



— 

Provisions 





— 

25 



Si^idries . . 










Total 


•• 

— 

1,36,4*4 

— 

20,953 


No. 23.— BOMBAY. 



1827-28. 

1828-29. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



S.Rf. 



Alum 




— 

Aloes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Benjamin . • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Goir and Coir Ropes . . . . . . 

— 

1,304 

— 

— 

Camphire . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canes and Rattans 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

Cardamoms 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cooa, white ( ArrowrooO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cassia and Hogkessen (Cassia Buds) . . 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

Chuildroose (Capul) 

— 


— 

1 

Coffee 

— 4 

' ' 


j 
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4347 . Is that in consequence of the system under which the gqvem« 
ment exa^t the revenue? — From the present system of administering the 
revenue. 

4348. And consequently might not a change of that system naturally be 
expected to produce an improvement in their morals? — Yes : at the same time 
the character of the natives is such that they seem to have no idea of justice 
or truth j they consider justice as deciding in their favour, and injustice as 
deciding against them, and they have not much idea of gaining justice except 
by means of bribery. I think they have very great confidence in the Euro- 
peans generally, but the only reason why they have not absolute confidence 
in them is, that they are afraid that they will be imposed upon by the 
native servants around them ; and therefore, even in the zillah court, 
they bribe the servants of the judge, although the judge may be a person 
of unimpeachable character, as in the case of the judge of Tanjore while I 
was there. 

4349 Must not that be more particularly the case where the judges do not 
understand the native languages r — It must render them more liable to being 
imposed on. 

43.50. If complaints were brought to you, as collector, from the natives, did. 
you not generally inquire into them, and remedy them ifyou could? — I did; 
I sat outside of the office, and received complaints from all who had any to 
present. As many sometimes as one hundred people in a day, came with com- 
plaitits of various sorts, some of them relating to the magistrate’s office, some 
regarding their own neighbours, and some regarding irrigation and other 
subjects ; and I endeavoured to give justice on the spot, if possible ; but 
if it was impossible, I took the best means that occurred to me to procure 
justice. 

4351. Could a collector, who did not understand the language of the 
people, have done so ? — He might, through an interpreter. 

4352. During the time you were in that situation, did any complaint ever 
come to you that a person had been tortured? — I have no recollection of any 
case in which torture was proved ; I recollect that there may have been a 
case, though very rarely, in which complaints were made, but I never recol- 
lect a case being established. There was no case in which a man came and 
showed any appearance of having been tortured ; but when the natives 
make a complaint, they generally throw in a great number of circumstances 
which are utterly destitute of foundation, merely to make up a strong case. 
When Sir Thomas Munro passed through the district he took petitions 
from hundreds of people, and it appeared that none complained of such 
oppression. 

4353 . You have stated that, when the government take possession of one 
of the villages, the person who is put in as monygar is very often a man of 
bad character : is the collector aware, at the time that he puts that village 

in 
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' 1827 - 88 . 

1828 - 29 . 

No. 2 a>-BOMBAY— coniinued 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 







Brought forward 



i »304 


— 

Cornelians 



— 



Cotton 








—. 1 . 

Dates 









Elephants* Teeth. . 

Galls, Persia 



450 

— 

— 

Ginger 

Grain 


— 


— 

— 

Gum Ammoniac . . 


— 






Capul, Chundroose 

, . 


2,516 

— 

— 

Arabic 




i »493 

— 

— 

Myrrh 


— 

450 

— 

— 

Colombo Hoot . . 


— 


— 


Hides and Skins of sorts. . 




- 




Hingra (Assafoctida) 


— 

— 

— 



Indigo 


— 

— 

— 


Ivory Work and Ware 


— 

— . 

— 

— 

Latch of different sorts . . 

, . 

— 




— 

Mace ' . . 









Nankeens. . 


— — 







Oil of different sorts 









Olibanum . . 


— 

— 





Pepper 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Munjest (Madda) 

. . 


— 

— 

— 

Nutmegs . . 

Piece Goods 









, , 

i — * 



i 

Revancherry Seerah (Gumboge) 


I _ ; 

— 

1 

— 

Saltpetre . . 


1 — 

— 


— 

Sappan, Brazil Wood 

• . 

1 ; 

— 

— 

— 

Se^s of various sorts 


— 

— 

— 

— - 

Shawls 

• * 

j 

— 

— . 


Sugar 

' • • i 

! 

— 

— 

— 

Tea 

1 

1 

— 





Myrrh 


— ! 

— 

1 

— 

Tin 


- 

1 

! 



Tortoiseshell 

, . 


.5.50 

— I 



Tutena^e 

Turmeric . . 




I 

— 

Wax 








,, 

Vermilion 










Cubebs . . 


— 

___ 





Cudiakhur (Borax) 






— 



Sundries • . 


— 

50 

— 1 

— 



— 

6,813 

- 1 

— 


East- India House, l 
asd February 1831. j 
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in his possession, that he is a man of bad character ?— No, that situation is 
not filled up by the collector; it is generally filled up by the tehsildar. 

. 4dd4. Is not the tehsildar the confidential revenue officer of the collector? 

— ^He is the head administrator of the talook ; but it is impossible, where there 
are so many offices given away, that the collector should inquire into the cha- 
racter of every individual. One reason I have for saying that I recollect the 
raonygar’s situation to be so very low is, that the peishUaronly gets seventeen 
rupees a month, and he has the whole district under him ; and consequently, 
a person who is put in charge of a single village, or of two or three small 
villages, cannot have the half of that. 

43.55. IIow’ would you propose that the information sliould be obtained 
which you say is wanted with regard to the revenues of Tanjore ? — It 
would require a very active person to make investigations for several succes- 
sive years, and to inquire of every person at all acquainted with the state of 
the different parts of the country, and to verify the information occasionally 
by measuring the land, and by estimating and measuring out the produce or 
a portion of it. 

435(3. Are you aware that a measurement had commenced in 'I'anjore, and 
that the natives showed so much objection to it, that the government 
in the meantime witlidrew it ? — I am aware of that fact ; but 1 conceive 
that the opposition to it arose from the desire to continue their system of 
concealment. 

4357. If any individual, without going minutely into a measurement, was 
merely to give his opinion that such ancl such villages would bear additional 
assessment, or that he believed there was a certain quantity of land concealed 
in those villages, might not that itulividual, giving an opinion loosely, be apt 
to be much mistaken, and lead the government to make an assessment which 
might be very unjust to the people ? — I think, that if he took all t!)e informa- 
tion that could be got, and was at all judicious, there would be no great 
danger of his exceeding the real state. 

4.358. You have stated, that when one of the revenue servants is reported 
to have acted with impropriety, the collector decides and acts upon his own 
responsibility ; does not lie also immediately re|)orttothe Board of Revenue 
what he has done? — There is an order ol late years, that, they should imme- 
diately report in the case of any of the servants of the highest rank, such as 
sheristadars and tehsildars ; he may dismiss the others without reporting; but 
every thing is reported at the end of the month, with respect to all above a 
certain rank receiving a certain sum of pay. 

4359. Upon the whole, what is your opinion with regard to the happiness 
ahtl comfort of the inhabitants of 'I'anjore at the time you were there? — 
At the time 1 was there they seemed to be very comfortable. 1 can chiefly 
judge from the facility with which the revenue was collected. 

4360. Is it your opinion that the assessment upon that country is a light 

assessment 
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Xo. ‘24. — An Account of the Quantity of American Tonnage which has cleared 
out from different Ports of British India, in 1827-28 and 1828-29. 

’ (Being a continuation of the Account presented during the last Session of Parliament.) 



1827 - 28 . 

1828 - 29 . 


Ships. 

1 Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

From Calcutta for America . . 

11 

3,354 

11 

3»570 

— Calcutta for the Coromandel Coast 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— Madras for America 

1 

33 J 

— 


— Madras for Calcutta 

1 

331 

1 

280 

— Madras for Ceylon 

— 

— 

— 


— Ingeram for Tranquebar 


1 

— 

— 

— Bombay for America . . . . j 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— Bombay for Calcutta . . . . | 

1 

j 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— Bombay for Penang and Eastward t , 
Islands j j 

! 

— 

1 

229 

1 

Total for America . . . . . . ! 

12 

3 » 5 B 5 

11 

3,570 

Total from Port to Port in India . . , 

1 

331 

j 

2 

1 

509 


13 1 

i 

3.916 j 

13 

4.079 


(Errors excepted.) 
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assessment ? — It is a very light assessment in some places ; and I think in 
very few cases is it heavy. 

4361. Was the population upon the increase? — I am not aware ; I should 
think that it was nearly stationary ; it is a great exporting country, and has 
been so for so many years, that no increase of food would be likely to create 
an increase of people, because already they have much more than they can 
possibly consume. 

4362. You are understood to have stated that you considered the assess- 
ment as extremely unequal ; that in many instances cultivated lands were 
wholly exempted, and that in other cases they were inordinately taxed 
No, 1 do not consider them inordinately taxed anywhere, or a remedy would 
be applied. There may be some few villages that arc taxed rather high j 
not more, liowcver, than they can [)ay ; but there is great variation, from 
the unknown advantages which so many possess. 

4363. How docs it happen that in frequent instances the government is 
obliged to take the management of the estates of the meerassydars into their 
own hands, tlie meerassydars not acquiescing in the rent proposed to be 
affixed ?— In the case of Moopen, who was a great cavilgar, and has a great 
many villages, it has always been considered to be a feeling of pride ; and 
although the villages may produce even more than the standard grain amount, 
yet there are several advantages which they consider themselves to possess, 
besides the hope of getting a more favourable assessment at a future period ; 
their having no responsibility for the sale of the grain is one. 

4364. You have stated that you consider the assessment generally to be a 
light one ; do you not consider tliat the tax of 40 per cent, of the gross 
produce is an inordinate tax ? — I do not, in a case where the produce is so 
great, and where it is so very fertile ; in a poorer country it might be so. 

4365. Do you conceive that, in those cases in which there is no concealed 
land cultivated, the assessment is in such cases a light one upon the people? 
— I should consider it a fair assessment in those cases. 

4366. You mean in so far as the government claim went?— No, in as far 
as all parties are concerned. 

f 367. Is there not a considerable extortion on the. part of the revenue 
officers? — I consider it to be a proof of its being a light assessment that they 
still can afford to pay those extortions of the officers. 

4368. When you were in Cuddapah, who was the collector ? Mr. Han- 
bury. 

4369. Was he conversant with the language of the country? — He spoke 
the language of the country very fluently. 

4370. Did any settlement take place during the time you were in Cud- 
dapah ?— I was there for two years, and consequently there were two settle- 
ments. 

4371. Were 
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Exported from the Ports of British India for Canton. 

In the 

YEAR 

CALCUTTA. 

FORT 

ST. GEORGE 
and 

Ports subordinate. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Sliips. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

i 8 a 7 -a 8 i 

27 

17.079 ! 

5 

. 5»>22 

37 

^7,690 ; 

<>9 

49 .« 9 * 

1838-39 

16 

11,544 i 

4 

4.376 

36 

25.73 > 1 

^ - i 

r/i 

4J.65' 


43 

38,633 ! 

9 

9 . 49 » 

73 

53 . 49 * ! 

1 

125 

91,54a 


Imported from Canton to the Ports of British India: 


In the 

YEAR 

CALCUTTA. 

f FORT 

1 ST. GEORGE 

I and 

Ports suYK>rdinntc. 

BOMBAY. 

1 TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships- 

Tons. 

1 Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1837-28 

18 

6,159 

10 

5,342 

30 

16,748 

58 

28,349 

1828-29 

14 

i 

5,928 

7 

4,810 

30 

17..544 

51 

28,28a 


32 

12,087 

17 

10,152 

60 

34,292 

109 

56,531 


(Errors excepted.) 


East-India House, \ 
a^d February 1831./ 
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437L Were you present upon that occasion ? — I happened by accident to 
be present u^on one occasion. 

4372. Did the result of the settlement upon that occasion appear to you 
to leave a satisfactorj^ impression upon the mind of the people ? — I had a 
very scanty means of judging upon that occasion ; but it appeared to me 
that a good many of the inhabitants objected to the settlement. 

4373. When you state tnat the revenue is easily collected in Tanjore, and 
deduce from that the conclusion, that the settlejnent is a light one, are you 
aware that there are very considerable fluctuations in the amount of the 
revenue derived from Tanjore? — That is owing to the variation of price in 
the grain. 

4374. Is it not the practice, in calculating the government share of the gross 
produce of tlie soil, first to calculate it as if it were to be taken in kind, 
and that quantity again calculated by the average price existing in the coun- 
try ? — It is. 

4375. Would it not follow from thence, that in years of scarcity, and when 
the price had risen considerably, the government revenue would be the 
largest? — Yes. The drought in the neighbouring countries does not aflcct 
Tanjore at all materially, because the (Jauvery is filled fVoiu the Malabar side 
of the country, where the monsoon I believe never fails ; and conse(iuently, 
although there may be a famine around, I believe there never was a scarcity 
in Tanjore. They always have a great quantity of grain to export, even in 
years of famine in the neighbourhood, owing to their deriving their supplies 
of water chiefly from the Malabar coast. 

4376. You have stated that 'I'anjorc is a great exporting country ; what 
returns do they receive for the produce exported ? — 1 believe, generally, 
money. 

4377* Is there a greater accumulation of money in Tanjore than in other 
provinces of India? — A great (piantity of the money of 'fanjore is sent in 
the shape of revenue to Madras} much is not conveyed by orders or bills ; 
it is mostly remitted in money. 

4378. Then according to that system, money is constantly returning 
again, and constantly going out? — Yes. 

4379. Is there not a greater portion remains in Tanjore than in the other 
provinces of India ? — I believe there is a great deal of money in Tanjore, 
but I Cannot compare it with other provinces. There must be more money 
in a rich province than in a poor one, and Tanjore is the richest province 
under the Madras government. 

4380 . Are any of the meeias-sydars men of prudent, saving habits? — In 
general they are not} the great meerassydars are like great landholders else- 
where, they are very often encumbered with debt} and on the occasion of 
a marriage, or other great ceremony, they do not limit their expenses by any 
regard to the future. 


2« Aug. 18S1. 
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£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


1 

£. 
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— 
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640 evidence ON EAST-INDI A AFFAIRS ; 

4381. In the event of their accumulating any capital, what means have 
they of disposing of it ? — I believe they generally bury it ; there^ is no means 
of their employing it to any extent, and there is no place where they would 
feel disposed to deposit it. 

4382. Would they be disposed, if the government gave them facilities, to 
deposit it in the coders of the government ? — No ; and it would be exceed- 
ingly troublesome to have such a complicated account. 

4383. Would it not be attended with great advantage to that province, if 
banks were established ?— I think a bank might be of use. 

4384. Do you not conceive that permission to Europeans to reside gene- 
rally in India would be likely to lead to such establishments ?— -It might have 
that effect. 

4385. Under such circumstances, do you not conceive that the trade of 
the province might be considerably augmented ?— I am not aware that it 
would. 

4386. Is not Persian the language in which the transactions of the courts 
of justice are carried on ? — The transactions of the courts are carried on in 
the native language, but there is at the same time a Persian record kept, in 
consequence of there being a native judge attached to the court. 

4387. Are the proceedings in those courts, and the examinations of wit- 
nesses all carried on in the native language ?— All in the native language. 

4388. How are the records of the court kept ? — The records are kept in 
both languages, in the native language and in the Persian language. 

4389. Do you not conceive that by the practice of keeping revenue ac- 
counts in the Mahratta language, that not being the language of the country, 
unnecessary difficulties are interposed in the management of the revenue? — 
I cannot say that 1 have found any difficulty in consequence. 

4390. Do you yourself know the Mahratta language ?— No ; I merely 
know the figures, which are more convenient than those of the Malabar or 
Gentoo. 

4391. Did any of the Europeans connected with your establishment know 
it? — No; I believe it is very seldom known. 

4392. How many of the natives know the Mahratta language? — All the 

Mahratta Brahmins, and a great number of the higher caste of Brahmins, 
are acquainted with that language. • 

4393. Are the native revenue officers chiefly composed of .that class ?-— 
Generally ; because they are considered the most able of the natives. 

4394. You have stated that you have been in the habit of communicating 
very freely with the natives in their native language, and consequently you 
must have had opportunities of observing their character. Setting aside that 
disposition to overreach which prevails among them, do you not. consider 
that the character of the natives^pf that part of 'India is upon the whole the 

* ■ character 
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character of a frank aiul generous people, peculiarly sensible of gratitude? 
— 1 cannot subscribe to that opinion ; I do not think they are frank or gene* 
rous, and gratitude is a word which does not exist, 1 believe, in any of the 
native languages. 

4395. Does it not exist in the hearts of the natives ?-~I should think 
there was not a great deal of gratitude. 

4396. You do not consider that they are a people upon whom kind treat* 
ment will produce a better effect than harsh treatment? — They would not 
be insensible to kind treatment, but it seldom makes the same impression 
that it would in other countries. 

4397- Did you not find them sensible of your anxiety to do them justice ? 
—I found some of them so; but when an officer is gone, 1 do not think that 
they preserve much regard for him. 

4398. You said that the word “gratitude” is not to be found in their 
language ; is not the word “ ingratitude ’’ to be found there ? — There is no 
simple word for it ; they have a phrase, nunre-areatnei, meaning “ the state 
of not knowing benefit.” 

4399. Are not the native.s, generally speaking, more likely to place confi- 
dence in persons out of (he Company’s service than in those in the Com- 
pany’s service, and more at ease in dealing with sucli |)erson8? — I think that, 
excepting when a native’s own concerns are at stake, he would communicate 
with the government’s European servants very freely. I do noi think he 
will communicate with any person regarding bis own private affairs ; but 
upon any other point, upon the state of the country, or the affairs of his 
neighbours, he has no objection to communicate. 

4400. Are they not exceedingly servile to gentlemen in power, and much 
more st) than to those people whom they are more upon a footing with ? — 
Tliey are exceedingly submissive both to native officers and to Europeans, 
bu^ perhaps more so to the native officers than to Europeans. 

4401. Are not the crops frequently left upon the field covered over 
with straw without any protection ? — Under merely the protection of the 
watchman. 

4402. Are not the pullers a class of persons who have , but a bare sub- 
sistence? — They have a subsistence upon coarse grain. 

4403. Nevertheless are instances of stealing among them frequent? — Not 
frequent of stealing from each other ; when grain is carried off, it is gene- 
rally done in consequence of dispute. 

4404. Has any thing been done of late years towards the education of the 
people ? — There is a missionary who has a school in the district, but I am 
not aware of any other means having been taken. 

4405. Have the goodness to refer to page • of Mr. Gordon’s evidence, 
where you will find your name quoted as an authority for what is stated 

4 N in 
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£. 


£. 


£. 


1828-29. . . 

••• 

657.351 

15,032 

1,165 

14,350 

687,898 



No Losses at Sea occurred on Consignments between Europe and China in this Year. 
Profit upon Imports from China brought down . . . . . . . . . . i^65o,377 

Ditto upon Teas sent to Canada . . . . . . . . . • • * . • i 4»270 

Ditto ditto Halifax . . . . . . . . . . • • 5>785 


Total Profit on the China Trade . . £670,433 


Had the Company’s Profit and Loss Accounts been made up at the Mercantile Rate of 
Exchange, as ascertained from the rates at which Bills have been drawn from London on 
Calcutta in each Year, instead of the Rates fixed by the Board of Commissioners for the Affmrs 
of India, as regards the re-payment of Territorial Advances, the above Account of their Trade 

between 
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642 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

In that answer. Is it a fact that the inhabitants in the first place cannot 
move from place to place, even to carry from village to village a burden, 
without a passport ? — As far as my information reaches it is not the case 
in Tanjore. This answer seems principally to relate to the chank divers 
and chayaroot diggers. With that part of the subject I am quite unac- 
quainted ; but with reference to the cultivators, I only recollect that 
one case which I have already mentioned, and then I got the difference 
arranged. 

4406. Were any of the native judges established in Tanjore when you 
were there ? — ^Yes. 

4407. How did they perform the duty r — 'J'he head native judge was a 
man of first-rate character ; 1 had the highest opinion of him, and often con- 
ver.sed witli him, and received visits iiorn him. 

4408. Had the natives confidence in his decisions? — I believe that in his 
decisions they had ; but some of the lalook moousiffs, who were in inferior 
station.s, were not so highly considered ; in fact, some of tliem were very 
generally accused of corruption, as well as incompetency. 

4409. Is it your opinion that that system can be extended so as to make 
it beneficial to the country ? — 1 do not conceive that it can be extended 
further than it has been. 

44 . 10 . Do you think it still necessary to limit tlie decision of the judge to 
a certain amount?— I think that as there is an appeal, and as it is in the dis- 
cretion of the judge whether the native judges shall have the larger cases or 
not, the range might be considerably extended ; but 1 do not conceive that 
the* number of zillah judges could be decreased. 

4411. To whom does the appeal lie from the native judge now? — To the 
zillah judge, and then to the provincial court. 

4412. Are you aware of the extent of district over which the zillah court 
of 'Tanjore extends ? — Yes. 

4413. Do you know whether the amount of the population under it is as 
much as 1,300,000?— I think that may be correct. 

4414. Do you think the zillah courts at Madras are sufficient to control as 
well as to decide appeals from the native courts? — I am not aware of what 
is the present state, but I know that at one time they were very insufficient, 
particularly on the Malabar coast. 

4415. Was not there a consolidation by Sir Thomas Munro of some zillahs 
in that district ? — ^Yes. 

4416. Do you conceive that one zillah court for so large a population as 
you have described is sufficient to administer justice to the people of that 
part of India?— I consider it scarcely sufficient to superintend it properly. 

4417 . What would be the greatest distance that a ryot would have to 
travel, supposing he were either a party or a witness in a civil cause, and 

supposing 
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the Eiast-India Company between Europe ami China. 


FROM CHINA. 
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Chaise* in 
Clittia of the 
previous Year, 
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Invoices. &e. 
at bW. the Talc. 
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£. 

£. 

£. 
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TO CHINA. 
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Prunt. 
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£. £, 
722,542 1 34.644 


£. 




i ConKii^iiinents of merrhiindi*c made to China, 

1 riMnittunt’OR tor ttio ptirpoao of Nup)>iying the 

rmiti>n 'IVeaHury with fiindH for the purehaac of 
the lloiiu‘wanl Inv(“'tiTH'ntK, cnt<T, tK)th as reapecta 
ihcir eostH and their pUH'cciU, into tlic CHlcidation 
for tile rhurge of providing iho6C fniidH, or the mte 
|w*r tale in uterling uaed in thm Aorount. The view 
' already given of the Homeward Trade eonHerpiently 
c'oinhines, in its genoial re«nlt», the ifO»ue to 
])rofits or loss of all sueh eonaigninentH. 'I'he siate- 
inentM therefore now givi'n of the proeoedM of the eon- 
MgninentM from Knglandand India. rontno>te<) with 
their eost, are not to l*e regardi‘d us exhibiting any 
I iiddilionul profit or Iosn be^yond that alreody Rtuted. 


between Europe ami India wmild have exhibitetl a Loss of .€234,164, instead of a Loss ol 
^ 5 ^ 5 s 940 , making a diHerenco of .. . . . . , , , . €351, 77f) 

The profit upon their China Trade would also have been increased in the above 

period by the sum of . . . . , . . . . . 254,085 

Making a Total Difference of . . . . £605,861 


The above Account of Profit or Loss from Imports from India is subject to adjustment, with 
reference to the Amount with which the Territorial Hranch is chargeable in respect of the Loss 
upon consignments of Merchandize, made with a view to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury, for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India Debt, in conformity with the Plan 
of 1814, for the arrangement of the Home Accounts* 


(continued, . 
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supposing that civil cause to be heard in the zillah court? — The distance 
might not be very great ; in that zillah it might amount to fifty or sixty 
miles ; but there are zillahs in which it might amount to 200 miles. 

4418. In speaking of the corruption and peculation on the part of native 
servants of the government, are you aware of any corruption or peculations 
which have taken place on the part of the Company’s European servants? — 
1 can only know of such cases as have been tried and brought forward which 
are before the public. 

4419. Is it not notorious that such peculations have taken place on the 
part of the European servants of the Company ? — I here have been cases 
brought forward and substantiated, but not very frequently. 

4420. Have they not been to a great extent of pecidation where they 
have happened ? — Where they have happened they have been to a great 
extent. 

4421. Can you mention the names of any ? — I only mention it from hear- 
say ; that was the case of Mr. Peter. 

4422. Are you of o|)inion that, in proportion to the nutnber of the 
Company’s European .servants employed, and the number of their native 
servants, the instances of peculation are greater in the one than in the 
other in proportion to the number? — Infinitely greater among tlie natives; 
I consider that the con met of the Europeans alluded to is an exception to 
the rule; but that in the other case the exception is where they do not 
peculate. 

4428. How many native servants may there be employed in the district in 
which your were employed ? — I cannot state the nuotber, but it is very con- 
siderable ; including the two sets of curnurns, and the diflerent oflicers, it 
must be 1,000. 

4424, How many European servants are there ? — There were fotir, and 
sometimes possibly five in the revenue department. 

442.5. Do you suppose that the total amount of j)eculations on the part of 
the natives have amounted to so much as the defalcation of Mr. Peter? — 1 
am not acquainted with the amount. 

4420. Have you heard that in the case of Mr. Peter the defalcation 
amounted to about twelve lacs o( rupees ? — I am not aware of that, but a 
letter I had from India stated a much less amount 

4427 . When the Company’s servants travel through the country, in what 
qnanner are they conveyed and supplied with neces.saries ? — When I was in 
Tanjore I believe that every thing was paid for; and in cases where com- 
plaints came before me that such an officer or such a person had passed 
through the district and had not paid, 1 sent a reference to the military sta- 
tion of iVichinopoly to procure the payment. I conceive that of late years, 
at all events, it has been usual to pay. 

4 N 2 
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£. 
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f. 
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1 

£. 

1829-30. . 

616,404 

44»407 1 

i 

1 

8,340 

H.873 

64,620 

! 

1 

78,890 

1 

14, 27^^ 

. 


♦ The Freight of the above Consignments, which were for the greater part conveyed from 
stated in the Return made to the Honourable Committee, under date of loth March iSso, The 
for the performance of the circuitous voyage, together with payments to Ships taken up in India 
from this charge for Freight, instead of the charge above inserted, the Loss thereon would be 
the same proportion. 

East-India House, 1 
14th March 1831. / 
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644 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDI A AFFAIRS: 

44(28. Was it not usual formerly not to pay ?— I am not so well acquainted 
with the system in former times. 

4429. Who fixes the price of the supplies obtained from the natives ?-— 
The collector makes out a fixed price in his office. 

4430. In fact, the party to whom the supplies are given pays for them at 
the rate fixed by the collector? — The rate fixed beforehand as a fair rate. 

4431. Is that above or under the market price in general ?— I am not cer- 
tain, but I should think it was nearly the same. 


Martis, 30® die Augustin 1831. 


JAMES COSMO MELVILL, I'sq. again called in, and examined. 

4432. Have you looked into the evidence and statements delivered to this 
Committee by Mr, Langton, upon the subject of the Company’s finances ?— 
As I understood that it was the wish of this Committee that I should 
examine those statements, I have done so, and I am now prepared to answer 
any questions that may be put to me regarding them. 

4433. Does anything occur to you as important to state, with respect to 
Mr. Langton’s evidence in general, previously to your being questioned 
upon the several figured statements which he has produced ? — As the great 
object of Mr. Langton this year, and Mr. Rickards in his evidence last year 
seems to be to show that the debt of I ndia has been principally, if not 
wholly contracted for the support of the ( ‘ompany’s trade it may be desira- 
ble to remind the Committee that such a notion is utterly opposed to the 
express and positive declarations of Parliament, made at times when the 
fact was more easily ascertainable than it can be at this remote period. In 
1793 Parliament (w/c 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, s. 108) declared, “ Whereas siin- 
“ dry debts incurred in the defence and protection of the British possessions 
“ in India, bearing interest, are now due and owing, amounting to seven 
‘‘ millions or thereabouts this was all the Indian debt at that time. Again, 
in 1811, in the 51st Geo. Ill, c. 64, it was declared that the debt secured 
by the engagement of the Company in the East Indies, “ was incurred by 
“ reason of territorial and political expenses in that country.” Again, in 1812, 
the 52d Geo. Ill, c. 135, s. 18, provided that sums payable in respect of the 
loans made by the Public to the Company to enable them to meet bills 
drawn in discharge of the Indian debt, should be charged ‘ upon the 
revenues of the territorial acquisitions in the East Indies and finally, 
in the last Charter Act, (53 Geo. Ill, c. 155), “ Territorial debt, ” is tne 

terra 
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the Elast- India Company between India and China. 
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1 
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443,885 

24.757 

4.849 

2,809 

32,415 

38,688 

6,27.3 

488 

i 

. . 1829-30. 







Net Profit £,5,785 



India to China by Ships proceeding circuitously from England, has been apportioned in the mode 
charge, however, paid to the Owners in the instances comprised in the above Statement, 
for this service, amounted to only £68,039 ; ^he Profit or Loss on this Trade were deducted 
reduced to the sum of £39,886 ; and the Profit on the Homeward Trade would be reduced in 
(Errors excepted.) 


£ R 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General. 
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term used to describe tlie India debt. From all these qjiotations I tlnnk it 
will be seen that the converse of the proposition which Mr. Rickards .and 
Mr. Langton are seeking now to establish, has been long since settled by 
competent authority, and that any discussion regarding the origin of the 
debt must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former decisions 
of Parliament upon the subject of the Company’s accounts. I say this with 
a view of saving the time of the Committee, anti not from any desire to 
avoid the minutest investigation and scrutiny into all the Company’s accounts 
from the remotest period. My deliberate conviction is, ami I state it tipon 
the responsibility of tlie office which I have the honour to hold, that the 
more the Company’s accounts arc sifted, the more obvious will it be, not 
only that Parliament was right in coming to the conclusion that the debt 
was wholly territorial, but also that no statement of account has ever yet 
been furnished that docs full justice to the commercial branch of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. 

4134. Mr. Langton, in answer to Question ‘290(), refers to certain observa- 
tions of the Select Committee in their Second and I’hird Kcj)orts in proof of 
his argument, that the debt of India is not wholly territorial. I low do you re- 
concile those observations with the view which you have now given of the de- 
cisions of Parliament ? — It docs not appear to me that the passages which Mr. 
Langton has quoted admit of the construction which he has put upon them. It 
is very true, that the Select Committee, in the progress of their impiiries, saw 
the neces.sity of ascertaining whether the large amount of debt which had 
been contracted since 1793 was incurred wholly upon the territorial account; 
and therefore, in page 359 of their Third Report, they expressed themselves 
in the terms quoted by Mr. Langton. Ilut if we follow the ('ommittee to 
the end of their investigation, we shall find them, at page 373, stating and 
showing an excess of return by England to India since 1793, of .£1,629,701, 
which, they add, “ is the amount in which, upon the principle now acte(l 
upon, the Political may be stated to be debtor to the (Commercial concern 
during the period in question.” This fact, so admitted by the Conunittee, 
and corresponding also with the fact admitted by Mr. Langton himself 
without including interest, seems to me to show that no part of the debt, 
from 1793 to 1809f could have been contracted for the trade. Rut what- 
ever construction may be put upon the several passages in the Report of 
the Committee of 1811, Parliament must have been of the opinion I have 
ventured to express, because that Report was before them when they pas-sed 
the two last laws to which I have referred. 

4435. What was the financial state of the Company’s affairs whilst their 
character was purely commercial ? — That point appears to have been inquired 
into by the Committee of Secrecy in 1773» who in their Third Renort, page 72, 
say, that “ to enable (he House to compare the profits of the Company, be- 
fore they were possessed of the territorial acquisitions lately obtained in the 
East Indies, with what their profits are at present,” they have prepared a 

statement 
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(’. AhiviU. 
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ACCOUN^rS PAPERS %Aii> 


No. 27. — A Rktvrs of all Sbips beloiiging to or chartered by the East-Ikhia 
Company, Lost or Captured ; stating their Tonnage, Cargoes, and the Voyage they 
were prosecuting when Lost or Captured. 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 5th May 1890, printed in Appendix to First Report on 
East-India Company's Afflairt, p. 976.) 


No further Losses. 


(Errors excepted.) 


East-India House, I 
14th March 1831. J 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 
AccountahwGeneral. 
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that would arise from this crore of rupees that were to be paid — The whole 
was taken in connexion, no doubt. 

4825. Mr. Melvill in the same number (4493) says, he does not object to 
an interest account between the branches, but that it sliould embrace the 
whole period, and that interest would have to be charged on the crore ; what 
observations have you to make upon that subject ? — The earlier the account 
commences the more accurately would it be ascertained from which side aid 
was afforded ; but interest on the £5,0G9,f)S4, for the reasons assigneil, I 
should consider quite out of the question ; nor should I think it fair to charge 
the commerce with interest on the supplies drawn IVom revenue up to 178O, 
excepting in as far as the debt could be proved to be commercial. Hut at 
whatever period it commenced, no interest can be chargeable on the crore, 
which, from the terms of the Act of 1793, could oidy be issuable for the 
purposes of trade, when there wa.s a clear profit, after defraying the e.xpenscs 
of collection, and the military, marine, and civil charges. 

4826. Mr. Melvill states also, that the principle on which your third account 
is formed is quite inadmissible, as you throw upon trade whatever yon cannot 
account for ; what have you to say in defence of such a principle 1^ — At No. 
2912, I stated the reason why I could not follow the more usual and certainly 
more correct mode of charging commerce with the sums actually i.ssued for 
its use from the territorial revenues, viz. that the statements relating to those 
issues were so involved or defective, that 1 could not find the least correspon- 
dence between them and the state of the fund front whence they were drawn, 
and that I had therefore adopted the plan seen in the account ; and though 
such a principle would be inapplicable in a mercantile concern, where the 
debtors and creditors in the ledger are numerous, it is perfectly ap|)licable in 
the case of the territory, which has few debtors from monies advance«l, e.xcept 
Government and the commerce. All the territorial outgoings appear to be 
regularly stated; and if, as I admit may happen, some unusual u])plication 
of territorial income should occur, which i.s not stated in the accounts, it 
would be for the Company to sliow it, and reejuire its adjustment. If any 
further inquiry into the accounts should take place, there would be many 
other adjustments to be considered. I would observe further, that as Mr. 
Melvill knew my reasons for adopting this principle, it would have been for 
him, when he objected to it, to have shewn that there were correct materials 
for forming an account on another principle, or to have adduced in.stanccs in 
which the one pursued had actually led to a material error. ** 

4827. Mr. Melvill, in his answer to question 4494, states that you ha4e 
made certain omissions even in this period, which, at 4494 and the i'ollowing 
numbers, he enumerates ; what have you to say as to these omissions 
respectively ? — Mr. Melvill first notices an error in the floating »lebt ipf 
£764,527, to explain which, he refers to Appendix 2 to the Third lleport of 
1811. This Appendix had not escaped my notion, but its object was not 
intelligible to me. The sums deducted were stated as due, and therefore 

were 


15.8opi. 1831. 
T, Jjam/tony iiV/. 
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No. 28.— A Return of the Average Time the whole quantity of Tea s6ld at each 
Quarterly Sale had been in the Company's Warehouse prior to such Tea being put 
up to Sale. 

(In contiruiation of an Account, dated 4th May 1S90| printed in Appendix to Tint Report on 
East- India Company's A flairs, p. 857). 


ist March Sale .. ..1830 19 months. 

ad ditto ditto *21 ditto. 

1 St September Sale .. 1830 .. .. 20 ditto. 

2d ditto . . . . • • ditto . . . . . . . . 20 ditto. 


The above Account has been confined to the quantity of Company s Tea sold at each 
sale; but, in addition to each of the periods above stated, must be added a further period 
of three months, to ascertain the time which elapses from the arrival of the Tea in this 
country, until the sale proceeds of the same arc received by the Company ; viz. 

From the time of the ship’s arrival till the receipt of the cargo in the 

warehouse . . . . . . . . . . • . . . . • • • i month. 

From the time the Tea is put up to sale, until the same is paid for by 
the buyers. The time allowed by the Company for the payment of 
the Tea is three months ; but, in consideration of the deposit, and 
that a portion of the Teas arc paid for before the expiration of tlie 
time allowed, the period is taken at . . . . . . . . 2 ditto. 

3 months. 


East-India Company’s Tea Warehouses, 
2d March 1831. 


} 


HEN. H. GOODHALL. 


S R 2 
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15 Sept. 1831. were undoubtedly debts, whatever the object of separating them might have 

been j the adjustment, too, was only made for the first and last year of the 

Langton, Esq. period, and the unadjusted, and not the adjusted, amount is still exhibited to 
the present day as the actual amount of the floating debt. In fact, the 
annual increase or decrease of this debt was the only way in which it could 
be brought into the account ; and if eventually adjustment should be requi- 
site, there is no one but the Company’s officers who can show the grounds. 
These have now been stated by Mr. Melvill, and from his explanation it 
appears, that in books kept, as Mr. Melvill described, by double-entry, and 
with all the accuracy of a counting-house, arrears of allowances are brought 
into the accounts as debts, but are not at the same time entered in the charges 
to which they appertain. If such is the practice in other cases, it must make 
all check or examination of the accounts impracticable, and the accounts 
themselves must be always more or less inaccurate. I pass over the two next 
charges for the present, and come to the statement that I have omitted, 
£250,081 supplied to St. Helena by bills. 1 think Mr. Melvill is wrong here, 
and that there is no omission, though the way in which the St. Helena charges 
are stated by me may require explanation. Appendix 51 to Fourth Report, 
states the adjusted amount of supplies to St. Helena at £1,046,653 ; this I 
have taken as the basis of my charge. But as I have taken the correspond- 
ing years in India and England, and the stores in the adjusted account arc 
for a year later, the stores for 1809-10 are deducted, and those for 1792-3 
added, the difference is £23,926. The adjusted amount for the year in is 
£1,022,727, of which there is included in tlie Bencoolen column £131,406. 

Page 403. The stores exported to St. Helena, p. 263*, col. 12, amount only to £834,784, 
together £966,190, leaving £56,537 still to be charged, for which no date 
being assignable, I entered this sum in the column of stores, and in the mid- 
year of the period. I revert now to the two amounts stated to have been 
omitted ; they were purposely omitted by me, the first, along with some 
others which Mr. Melvill does not mention, because the whole were held 
doubtful, and are so stated in Appendix 51 to the Fourth Report; the second, 
because it was not a specific payment, but rather a claim preferred by the 
Company before the Select Committee, and by them entered amongst the 
subjects for adjustment. There are other |)oitits on which objections might 
be stated, to the amount of which I am well aware, though Mr. Melvill does 
not notice them in his evidence ; but they do not affect the main feature of 
the account, t’/2.4hat a large amount of interest is chargeable to commerce 
upon the transactions of the period, if the principle, that interest should be 
reckoned between the branches, be correct. At the foot of the account, at 
* PiK'e 413. P- 270* of my evidence, I have placed the head Adjustments, to shew that such 

” had still to be in^e, and which might be for or against commerce; but as 

the list would have been unintelligible to most, the adjustments are not 
printed. 1 have requested that the original account might be produced 
to-tfay, to Shew that the films noticed by Mr. Melvill were not really omitted 
or over-looked by me. ^ 

4828. Have 
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No. 29 j — A n Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India Company’s Tea 
Frei^t and Demorage^ the Charges incurred in Landings &c. &c. ; the Interest as 
Price ; the Supracargoes’ Commission ; and all other Charges incurred, either in 


(In continuation of an Account, dated 19th May 1830^ 


Dr- 


Prime Costs of Tea sold in 1829 - 30 , imported in the undermentioned years : 

£. 

Tales. 

Teas imported in 1827 . . 9,091,068 . . 1,578,862 

Ditto .. 1828 .. 16,011,594 .. 3*082,391 

Ditto .. 1829 .. 2,354,606 .. 474*423 



Lhs, 27,457,268 Tales 5,135,676 calculated at 8d. the Tale 


That being the actual rate which it has cost the Company to place funds in *1 
China during the present Charter (exclusive of interest and insurance) . . J 

1,71 1,899 

Proportion of interest attaching to the consignments of merchandize outward,"^ 
and other funds furnished for the provision of the Teas, constituting the > 
Importations of the years above specified . . . . . . . . . . J 

39,857 

Proportion of insurance attaching to the consignments of merchandize out- 1 
ward, ditto ditto . . . . . . . . . . . . . . J 


Insurance, 3 per cent, on cost of homeward investment, premium covered . . 

52,945 

Interest from the provision of the funds in China to the arrival of the invest-*) 
ment in England, 6 months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost, as calcu- ^ 
lated to make the upset price . . , , . . . . . . . . J 

44,191 1 

1 

Freight and demorage 


477,149 

Expenses of landing, housing, warehouse-room, carting, preparing 
for sale, and all charges, merchandize in England : 

£. 

1 

1 

Proportion, attaching to the China Trade, of establishment for | 
the joint management of the trade to India and China . . / 

81,015 

j 

Paper, printing and stationery for the Tea department 

2,184 

[ 

Rent and repairs of warehouses, calculated at the rate of 6 per*) 
cent, per annum on the capital invested therein (of which the > 
amount of interest of rent, at 5 per cent, per annum, is £23,856) J 

28,627 

1 

1 

I 

Taxes and parochial rates thereon, coals, candles, Ac. . . 

5.978 


Wages of labourers employed at the Tea warehouses 

68,172 


Charges of landing Tea, Ac. from the ships^ (including pro- "1 
portion of establishment employed upon this duty) . . j 

3>333 


Amount of cooperage upon tea-chests, incurred at the period of I 
landing them . . . . . . . . . . . . J 

2,071 

I 

Cartage of Tea from the docks to the warehouses (including 1 
wear and tear of caravans) . . • . . . . . . / 

3*425 


Carried forward . . £ 

194.805 

9,344.868 
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48«» Jjave ytji My observation to make on Mr. Melvill'a estimate for 
the ^io4 from 17934 to 1813.14 ?— The same remarks general^ as on that 
tor the second period : it is a comparison of supplies, territofitn and com- 
mercial, ihtroducing, as a matter of course, items which the Select Committee 
had declared doubtful, and taking no cognizance of Indian receipts and dis* 
oursements. ^ 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T. IjangtoK, E»q. 


4829. Have you in your calculations generally placed to commerce what 
you found put down as doubtful by Committees of the House of Commons? 
—No ; there are several heads stated as doubtful which 1 have put down 
to the territory. The supplies to Bencoolen and St. Helena, losses written 
oft, and the losses on consignments and remittances from port to port, which 
are put amouj^ the doubtful items, I have also put down to territory i but 
the amount paid in participation, and which is stated, by the lOlst clause of 
53 payable out ol surplus commercial profits, the loss on the 

loyalty loan, the amount of money paid for a supply of men for the navy^ 
which grew out of an offer to raise troops, interest on postponed bilhn and 
paid owneis of rice ships, I have left out and placed amongst the heads fyt 
adjustment, conceiving, that when they come to be considered, they would 
itot be deemed territorial; but of those I have introduced as territorial 
(maizes, it appears to me that the adjustment would be required ; indeed, 
the Third Report states it of most of them. 

4830. Are you speaking now of what you gave in on your former evidence, 

or of the view you have taken since Mr. Melvill's evidence ? — What I gave 
in on my former evidence. ® 

4831. You have stated, in answer to Question 2923, that the accounts and 
papers before this Committee were inadequate to any investigation of the 
accounts between 1809-10 and 1813; does this estimate, which embraces 

fri M. deficiency ?— Not in the least ; and I do not find that 

Mr. Melvill has noticed in his evidence what I stated (at 2923), that f^'om 
tlie course pursued by him in explaining the accounts, the period f^otn 
1809*10 to 1813-14 was withdrawn from all investigation, and that it #as 
not susceptible of any without further information. 

4832. Are there any other remarks of Mr. Melvill's, relative to the ac* 
counts, that you wish to observe upon r—I think Mr. Melvill's endeavour to 
justify the charging the expenses of the Board of Commiuifeoers to the ter- 
ritory, in the face of an enactment so pointedly expresse^fas in Questiqp 
4511), hardly deserves a reply. He may consider the enactment an absurd 
one, but it is, nevertheless, an enactment, and the absurdillt is certainly less 
than to suppose that the employment of such expressions^as necessary to 
prevent the commissioners having to go to Calcutta to receive their saiarieit 
His assertion, with reference to the supplies to Bem^len (at 4312 and 4513?, 

tlie territoiy has been credited with the wh||^cost and commercial 
charges of alt consignments from thence, before IfJdw as . well as since, ap- 
pears very extraordinary. When the Select Committee made the remarlcs 

^ ^ quoted 
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Trade with China, for the Year 1829-30; stating, the Prime Cost, 
cal^atedto make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated 
En^r^ or China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount 

printed in Appendix to First Report on Eait-India Company's Affiurs, p. 860 .) 


Salb Amount or Teas 


Carried forward 


how calculated ; the 
to moke up the upset 
to the Cr^it. 


Cr. 

3 > 037 . 4^3 


£ 3 , 0371483 



"'fiVlT^T^WCjE 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T Jjaiiffton^ Esq. 


aliened bv me C2919). And tlW *?****® *^?f^iW 

R/fort a subject tenumn/rfmu^ni^t,^an ex)daflali^^^^^ 

„w 2 rbvM'Sii\? 

rom'niittee would at once, rrb, doubt, have' caused the rentorks- to.^ 
^ that Committee, Meivill must be supposed ^to be in teiTOt in 

to the earlier peinod Mr. Meivill says (at 4.'529), that where* docu. 
meE fato wanSg toSerstand the account^ deficiencies would have been 
sunnlied if called^ for. I think that such deficiencies should be aup^ted 
without being called for, and the aqcounts be so presenteil as to bo intelli- 
gible without^furtlier documents, which possibly ‘ 

focfriho blit tliose who were already informed on the subject. Iiwilltdke 

tlfis ODDortunitUf slating, that Mr '^Meivill (at 4498) attributes to me, to 

have uresumed^to insinuate what I endeavoured expressly to guardjagainst 

bmW^i nSood to say. I confined my remark, that either ignorance or bad 

faTt^ ^ contradictory and unintelligible accounts were pro- 

sented to iLividuals, and of course in reference to their own affaiis ; on 
S Joint I am satisfied there will iiever be two opinions amongst men of 
busin^ess- but the Company’s officers find a system of account in, use which 
Sav; Sibly no choice but to follow ; they have most of them grown 
iin under this system; they see in the accounts all they want to know, and 
th^v lto not rS to make the world wiser than is required of them 
Idiere is nothing of which some persons are so jealous as of 
St their account,; and that this I'")™:? 

Hniise is shown by their remonstrances against the printing ot tnen papers 
aid accounts, on the 9th March 17f)7, in consequence of which that useful 
practice was delayed upwards of twenty years. 

4SS3 You have read Mr. Mclvill’s gnswer to 4.52(), on the subject of yOur 

■d;au .he£selv«, and error, of ^ ^ frhfeS^ 

into accounts from causes Whether Sal of a stspicious' tuitrt of 

wndtt ;, 7 ctit”Jf The’crnVany-rahoourrts, thje ir^r^.^ 
;u|dbelncreaih,.h^fus^^^^^^^^ 

woidd set suspicion 4 , 0 , ][,'’™n*%o much by tueh «n (Bve.iignfcn-«»4l>e 

Su4i an ordeal, no |»rty*oultI ran so rmcn yj beini. on»io*te«l^u,f 

Comjurny .t>><i™»elves tbo^ 

SiV4eT.;rKdS'3,.He India Hon., .« 


3ia \ AIX!OUNTS?iiit>fPAB£R8 iliao the 

No. 29.— An Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India * Company’s Tea Trade 
and Demorage^ the Charges incurred in Landings 8 cc, &c. ; the Interest , as calculated 
the Supracargoes’ Commiasion ; and all other Charges incurred^ either in England dr 


Brought forward . . . . £ 

Articles supplied for the repair of packages and other purposes, \ 
after the receipt of the Tea in the warehouses . . . . J 

Dock-rates and wharfage payable to the East-India Dock I 
Company on Tea imported . . . . . . . . . . J 

Annual allowance granted to Commanders of Company’s ships ^ 
acting as Commodores of the Fleet at Canton ; also, a pension > 
to a retired inspector of Tea, paid in England . . . . j 

Proportion of Commercial charges of a general description, notl 
attaching to any particular department, and sundry miscclla- > 
ncous expenses . . . . . . . . . . . . , . y 


194,805 


12,344,868 


219,536 


Deduct, 

For such part of the sums received by the Company under the ^ 
engagements entered into with the Commanders and Officers f 
of their China ships as are considered to be in re-imburse-( 12,324 
ment of charges actually incurred on Tea imported by themj 

Or equal to id, 804 per lb. on the quantity of Tea sold . 

Interest from the arrival of the Teas in England to the estimated realization of) 
the sale amount, 18 months on cost, 12 months on freight and charges, at > 
5 per cenll per annum, ns calculated to make the upset price . . , , ) 

Supracargoes’ commission : 2 per cent, on net sale amount, deducting charges 
Additional interest, incurred in China and in England, beyond the charge for 
interest included in the calculation for the upset price, as stated in 
Evidence before the Honourable Committee of the House of Commons : 

£. 

From the provision of funds in China to the arrival of the Teas') goj 

in England, 2 J months, at 5 per cent, on cost . . . . J * 

From the arrival of the Teas in England to the realization of 
the same, as stated in Accounts presented to the Honour- 
able Committee of the House of Commons, 22} months : 

Interest assumed in the calculation for the upset price 18 months : 1 oq6 

4j months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost . . . . J ^ 

On freight and demorage 7J months (the whole of the freight! 

being payable 3 months from the arrival of the Teas inj- 14,910 
England) at 5 per cent, per annum . . . . 3 


207,212 


166,581 

44,766 


64,837 


Profit 


3,828,264 

209,219 

3,037,483 


ill; j that pf9rtiGuUi;> for '^e ^ndi^ Bpard appear to mo to be 
<(yite.^ lDUcfa iedbe ddrk as ^e public at large Pn some points. I will beg 
leave to irefea thei, Gomniittee to a comparisop between the accounts of ter- 
Tttoriftbt'eceipts and payments in England, as furnished by the India Board 
in Nei'SI'Of'tlje February papers, and. of the Statement on the same head, 
No. 499 of 1830, from tlie India Housec the former dated India Board, 14th 
January 1880, the latter India House, !fa June 1830. 1 propose to go merely 
through the first year ; the differences which occur in tliat year pervade the 
whole dfl these two accounts ; they may be explained I have no doubt, but 
1 think ifc- necessary to state them as au cjtemplification of the system of 
check. ‘ Of the four items of receipt in the General Statement from the 
India Board, one only corresponds with qne in tlie Statement from tlie India 
House ; .two differ, but in amounts of <5nly £100 and £800. One item in 
the formen, of £37,481, is not contained at all in the latter, whilst two items 
in thedatter, of £7,891 and £1.54,5^1, arc not to be found in the former. 
Besides these dift’erences, a deduction of .£74,03!) from the receipts is made 
in the Statement, to which notliing corresponding is to be found in the 
General Statement. Under the licatls of I’ayments, out of about twenty 
items; three agree exactly, on witliin a trifle ; ten co-exist in both accounts, 
jbut with greater differences, ranging between £301 and ,£()!),fi73 ; two are 
in the Statement which are not discoverable in the General Statement; and 
three are in the General Statement which do not appear in the Statement.' 
I presume the accounts furnished from the India Board are Coi med from data 
received from the India House, 'fo what such discrepancies are to be at- 
tributed, I presume not to guess; but their effect, and tliai of many others 
as perplexing, though perhaps not so glaring, is to deter those who would 
wish to understand the accounts from undertaking a liopelc.ss trouble; it 
raises the. idea of studied concealment, and in many cases, no doubt, 
the suspicion that there must be much to conceal where there is so much 
ibystery. 

48341 Arc you aware of any cause for those discrepancies- — No. I conitl 
perhaps account for a few of them 4 llic greater part of them arc totally iit- 
explicable. 

4835. Does it not show that the accounts are not exactly formed, the one 
g copy from the other ?- — They are not formed one a copy from (lie other, 
liut they are both for the same period, and professing to embrace the .same 
objects. ' ' . . 

4f836.- In thei' early part of your examination to day you spoke of the 
Company ibeing indebted to the forbearance of tlie LegiMatiirc for a great 
part tcrf tlteir present capital; will you, state to wliat extent you consider 
thi^- iipdebted, and at what periods P-r-By the Act of Ul Geo. HI., 
alreat^-tdkided-to^ the Legislature, in renewing exclusive privilege.s' of 
the'O^ln^y; imppaed the condition that three-fouptha of all net profits, os 
well comnaercibl-.aa territorial, should be paid over to' Government ; three- 

4iZ2 fourths, 


15 8 t'pt. 18 J)|. 

T, LiinffUMty Ksij. 
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with ChiIU^ for the year 1829-30 ; statinj^^ the Prime Cost^ how calculated ; the Freight 
to make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset Price ; 
China^ to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit — eon timed , 

Cr. 


Brought forward 


£. 

3 » 037;483 


Sale Amount of Teas £ 3»037r4fi3 


fcaniintied, • 
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16 Sept. 1881. fottrthsj therefore, of the actual increase of their assets shotild have gone into 

the* coffers of the State. The exact amount of their effects was carefully 

'1 . Ixingtm, Esq, estimated in 1783, when it was rated by a committee of proprietors, after 
a careful investigation, at £6,384,319. Of all excess beyond that sum the 
Government, after allowing for £400,000 received in participation, might 
have claimed three-lburths. The Act of 1793 reserved for the public 
£500,000 annually, and enacted, that if the payment in any year should be 
postponed, the omitted payments should remain as a claim, which, at the ter- 
mination of the exclusive privileges, should be enforced, if the effects of the 
Company, realized or estimated, should exceed their capital stock, rated at 
200 for 100, {i. c. if their assets exceeded £12,000,000), as far as the surplus 
went, in preference to every other application thereof whatsoever. By the 
' Appendix C to February Papers, No. 24, p. (J2,* the Company state their commercial capital 
Heportof Lord’.s to have amounted, on the close of 1813-14, tliat is, at the close of their ex- 
Committce, elusive privileges, if Parliament had so willed, to £20,302,764, and the right.s 

p. 1.364. qP proprietors would not have been trenched upon in the least, if every 

penny of this beyond £12,000,000 had been claimed for the State. If the 
home-bond debt at that time be taken as entirely commercial, the donation 
which Parliament made to the Company, at a time when the country could 
ill afford to be generous, in 1813, was £3,815,594 ; but if the home-bond 
debt, as the Company appear desirous it should, be taken as a territorial 
debt, the donation made was of £8,302,764. It is singular enough that such 
a claim should have been relinquished at such a moment, and, as is seen by 
the 6lst section of the Act of the 53 Geo. III., without any preamble or 
reason assigned, by the simple repeal of a clause in a former Act of Par- 
liament, 33 Geo. 111. s. 122. It would almost seem as if the Company were 
looking forward to a similar act of generosity at the grant of a new term of 
exclusive privileges, by the suspension of that application of surplus profits 
in liquidation of debt, which I should have undenstood from the Act to be 
imperative ; but Mr. Melvill informed the Committee, last year, the highest 
legal authority had sanctioned the retention of part of the surplus, as a fund 
to meet contingent losses. The amount not thus applied amounted at the 
close of 1828-9 to £2,833,235, and the interest on this growing fund, at the 
rate of tliat on the home-bond debt, I have calculated to amount to 
.£1,510,104 at the close of 1828-9. 

4837. In your former evidence you were a.sked if you had examined the 
statement of loss to the Company by the employment of the Board rates, 
which you had not then done. Have you since then turned your attention 
to tliat subject ?— -That the time which has elapsed in waiting for Mr. Mel- 
vill’s evidence, aitifl for an opportunity to make my observations on it, might 
not be uselessly employed, I have examined the statement of the loss by 
1 I’nge 973. the use of the Board rates, prepared by Mr Lloyd. [See p. 11 It of Appendix 
to the First Report of 1830]. To form a just and correct judgment of the 
accuracy of tliat statemiiit requires a more intimate knowledge of the nature 
of the exchange business done.in London on Calcutta than is probably pos- 
sessed 


31^ ACCOUNTS' AND PAPERS mm the 


No. 29. — An Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India Company’s Tea Trade 
and Demorage, the Charges incurred in Landing, &c. &c. ; the Interest as calculated 
the Supracargoes* Commission ; and all other Charges incurred, either in England or 
, . continued. ) 


Brought down, amount of Net Profit which results after calculating as part of 
the cost of the Tea, interest, insurance, &c. as above mentioned 


In framing the price of Tea from which the cost in the above Account is cal- 
culated, the funds drawn from India in repayment of Territorial charges for 
the supply of the China Treasury, are valued at rates which exceed the 
current market rates of exchange, and give a value thereto exceeding that 
which, upon mercantile principles, would be assigned to them ; the dif- 
ference operating in favour of the Territory in the adjustment of the ac- 
count between the two branches, and amounting upon this part of the 
Trade to . . . . . . . . . . 


Tile amount of the Profit, charging the account with interest of capital and 
insurance, but adjusting it with reference to the mercantile rate of ex, 
change, would be 


} 


£. 

209,319 


214,029 


423,248 


East-India House, \ 
14th March 1831./ 
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sessed by many gentlemen of the Committee, or indeed by any of those who 
are not immediately concerned in the trade. I have sought to obtain infor- 
mation on the subject from all those who were competent to give it to whom 
I had access, and I now ofJer to the Committee what I believe to be a correct 
view of this branch o( the East-India trade. Exchange transactions from 
London to Calcutta form no part of the regular and constant commercial 
intercourse of the two countries ; but bills are often wanted or offered for 
occasional purposes, mostly unconnected with commerce, and the merchants 
here who have establishments in ('alcutta lend themselves to effect such 
accommodation, asking a higher price for the sicca rupee when their bills 
are wanted, and oflering a lower price when bills are sought to be disposed 
of; the medium price is what they consider the actual value of the rupee in 
exchange, and the difference either way is the remuueratiou they expect on 
the transaction. In estimating the loss to coniinerce liy the Hoard rates, it is 
this medium price which should be compared with those rates, and not the 
price which agency houses would give for private bills, often for insignificant 
amounts, and some of which are never paid. These are the rates, however, 
which Mr. Lloyd appears to have assumed ; but as the Company would only 
require to pass their bills in reimbursement of territorial outlay in England, 
in the case of their not consigning Indian produce to England; but leaving 
that to private enterprize, their bills on Calcutta would be sought for as the 
means of placing funds in India for the purchase of indigo, silk, .S:!’. by such 
as engaged in the enterprize on this side, and bills on the consignees in 
London would be oflered to the Indian authorities for sale by those who 
took np the speculation on that side ; the whole of the transactions would 
fall into the regular current of trade, and the rates of exchange given and 
obtained would be influenced solely by the circumstances wliich usually 
determine them, and not, as in the case of the present London exchanges on 
Calcutta, include a rather high commission. 'I'o ascertain this medium rate 
during the period from ISM to 1S‘2S-1), with correctness, has been also 
attended to by me. In 1821 an East-India Trade ( ommittee was formed, 
in which the rates of exchange were considered and recorded from time to 
time; and from these records, which are held by the Committee to exhibit 
a just view of the rates, Iha\cbeen furnished by the secretary with those 
from 1821 to 1880. For the earlier period, before the Committee existed, 

I have obtained from three diflerent principal houses statements of the rates, 
which I have compared, and from them 1 have deduced what I consider lo 
be the fair medium rate for each year; and that the calculation of that 
medium rate may not be taken on my word alone, I deliver in, along 
with the Account which 1 have to jiresent to the Committee, the Statements 
alluded to, for the examination of whoever chooses to look into the 
subject. 

r The Witness delivered in the above-mentioned Statements, xehich uerc read, 

and are as Jhlbrn ;] 


1.5 Sept. 1831. 
T. Esq. 


.Statf,.mkni 
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with China, for th6 Year 1829-30 ; stating*, the Prime Cost, how calculated ; the Preig^lit 
to make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset Price ; 
China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit — continued. 


Amount of Net Pro6t which results after calculating as part of the cost of the 
Tea, interest, insurance, &c. as before stated 



£, 

!209,2 1i) 


Add: 

The amount of such interest, which is replaced to this Company out of 
the Sale proceeds, the capital employed in the Trade being their own, 
and not subjecting their funds to any actual payment on this nccount, 
as well as the amount included in the cost on account of insurance, 
deducting the actual losses at sea in 18*29-30. 

Interest .. .. .. .. .. .. £ 3:{2,2,V2 ' 

Insurance, (actual losses at sea, £. ) . . 78,85() 

411,108 


Total return of Profit ft'om this Trade, applicable to the appro- 1 
priations of the Act of the ,53 f/co. 3. r. . . . . J 


Add : 


Difference arising from the rate of exchange of funds derived from India, 
as above stated, operating in favour of the Territory in the adjustment 
of the account between the two branches, and amounting upon this 
part of the Trade to 


(120,3127 


214,029 


Total return xchich xvouhl be derived from this Trade were the I 
exchanges in the account between I'erritory and Commerce ad- ^ 
justed at the current rates . . . . . . ) 


The amoLTits of interest and insurance stated in the Jleturn made to the Honourable Com- 
mittee under this date, in continuation of an Account, dated 17th March 1H30, have reference 
only to the charges made under those denominations not included in the computation of the 
value of the Tale, for framing the upset prices of Tea. 


( Errors excepted.) 


TIIOS. G. LLOYP, 

Accoiintunt-Cicneral. 
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No. 30 . — An Account of the Quantity of Tea Exported by the Ea3T-India Company 
from Canton ; specifying the several kinds of Tea, and the Average Prime Cost per 
Pound, in the Year 1829-30. 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 17th March 1830, printed in Appendix to First Report on 
Eiast* India Company's Aflkirs, p. 858.) 


TEAS EXPORTED TO ENGLAND. 

Quantity. 

Averam 

PRIME COST 
per Pound. 


Lbs. 

s. d. 

Bohea 

4,288,896 

0 9636 

Congou 

19*003,302 

1 2*099 

Campoi 

556,885 

1 

Souchong 

67,63a 

a *584 

Pekoe . . • . . . 





Twankay . . . . . . . . . . . . . . * * i 

4*733»704 

» 3-703 

Hyson Skin . . . . . . 

101,829 

1 4-41 1 

Young Hyson . . • « 

— 

— 

Hyson 

582,800 

s9.335.048 

a 3.469 


TEAS EXPORTED TO THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

Quantity. 

Average 

PRIME COST 
per Pound. 



Lbs. 

d. 

Bohea 

. . 

329*759 

0 8*857 

Congou 

• . 

828,944 

0 10*679 

Souchong . . 


— 

— 

Pekoe . . 


— 

— 

Twankay . . 


15,901 

1 4*200 

Hyson Skin 


13.415 

1 3*203 

Young Hyson 


- 

— 

Hyson 

jm 

26,217 

2 4*146 

Gunpowder 


i8,8q8 

*,333,064 

2 6*914 


Total . . 

30,568,112 


East-India House, 1 

14th March iSai. / 

(Errors exceptQ^) 

THOS, G. LLOYD, 


Aocountant-Ganeral. 
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No. 31. 

AN ACCOUNT of the several Sales of the East-Ikdia Company, in the 
Year 1830; specifying the Quantity of each kind of Tea sold, the 
Average Price at which each kind was put up, and at which each kind 
was sold at each Sale. 


9 S 3 



15 Sept. 1831. 
T. Langtcn, Etq. 


l^age 805. 


728 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA 4I?AIRS : 
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Computation of Intkkkst on the Iiicroase or DctTease of the liiilance due from i - c * luoi 

10 N'pt. IMl. 

Tkrkitory to CoMMi:R(n<: by Hie use of the fixed Board Kates, aecordin;^ to the , 

C’iileulatioiis at Ill* of Appendix to th(‘ First Kt*p«)rt of ISlU), and to tliat of the Kvr/. 

annexeil St;H(‘rneiit , ri'ckoiK'd from the (dost* of tin* \’t‘ar in whiidi tin* lueivasc' or ^ 

Decrease occurr(Ml, at the Ibilcs of ilii* Inlt'resf on tluf Honu'-Bond Debt. 


Acconlirif,^ to the Statement at }). 111 .® 


Ae«-ordin/^ to tlie annexed Statement. 


Commerce Dr. at the close of 1 
1814-ir, .. .. i 

Interest at 5 per cent. 


(dis 


18 15- lb, Commerce Cr. 


i4,o;jb 


Interest at f) per cent. 


3^7 


i8iG» 17, Commerce Cr. 

Commerce Cr at the close of) 
i8i(i 17 . . J 

Interest at 5 per cent. 

1817-1 8, ('oiumtTce Cr. 


83»o<)<) 


Interest at 4 per cent. 
1818-19, Commerce Cr. 


i^ 7 »C 19 

7 vC .7 

10,078 


•204,70-2 

Interest at 4 per cent. H,iK8 

1819- 20, Commerce Cr. .. i:i7i7b,o 

Interest at 4 per cent. i4,o-ib 

1820- 21, Commerce Cr. .. 

r>« 9 *. 7 i .7 

Interest at 4 per cent. 2:>,.o8o 

1821- 22, Commerce Cr. .. 3 ‘> 9 >. 7 .'C 4 

Carried forward . . £ 922,1)28 

i 


Commerce Dr. at the close of | 
1814 1 r, . . j 

Interest at [)er cent. 
i8ir,-i(), C’omnu rce Dr. 


Interest at 5 per cerit. 
iHH’,. 17, (’omiuerce Cr. 

Interest at r> pot* cent. 

1817*18, Commerce Cr. 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

1818- j(j, Coiiiinercc Cr. 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

1819- 20, (^>inmiTce Cr. 

Interest at 4 per cent. 


182(1-21, Cornmeree ( r. 

Commerce Cr. at th(? close ol 1 
1820-21 .. .. / 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

1821-22, Commerce.* (^r. 

Carried forward . . £ j 


£. 

/» 4 d> 7 » 

1 14, 8 04 
f)* 74:3 

i2(),bo7 

4 b/>‘i 7 

74,080 

;h 7<^4 

77 » 7«4 
‘Ah. 7*^8 

.02, of)! 

2,082 

14,7«» 

b 8 , 9 :ii 

•A7r>7 

7 1 ,f)88 

20,229 

.h^» 4 .h 9 

2,0.08 

io.'',,.0Ho 

.02,069 

2,082 

‘Ah!h 7 .T> 


,5 A 


Pagf 073 
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g o» M 



Totai. Rsmvsed 



fso 


i^nym^ Ok ATfAim 


15 


Sopl* 1831 . 
yt<rtdn, Ksfj^ 


According to the Statement at p. 111.* 


Brought forward . . £ ! 

922,628 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

36.905 

1822-23, Commerce Cr. 

509,423 


1,468,956 

Interest at per cent. , 

51,413 

1823-24, Commerce Cr. 

514,042 

1 

1 

2,034,411 

Interest at 3^ per cent. I 

71,204 

1824-25, Commerce Cr. 

714,666 

! 

2,820,281 

Interest at 3 per cent, j 

84,608 

1825-26, Commerce Cr. 

488,675 

i 

3,393.564 

Interest at 4 per cent. I 

135,742 

1826-27, Commerce Cr. ..i 

612,256 


4.141.562 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

165,662 

1827-28, Commerce Cr. 

802,702 


5.109,926 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

204,397 

1828 29, Commerce Cr. 

(>46,122 

Principal and Interest due to^ 
Commerce at the close of > 
1828-29 .. .. J 

Deduct Principal . . 

5,960,445 

5.154,135 


Accumulated Interest . . 

Same by the Statement at p. 1 1 1*; 

Difference, perhaps owing to tlie 1 
Interest being taken from the I 
date of the issues in India, > 
instead of‘ from the close of I 
the year . . * 


806,310 

941,880 

135,570 


According to the annexed Statetiacftt.^ ; 


Brought forward . . £ j 
Interest at 4 per cent. ' 

1822- 23, Commerce Cr. 

Interest at 3^ per cent, i 

1823- 24, Commerce Cr. 


Interest at 3^ per cent- 

1824- 25, Commerce Cr. 

Interest at 3 per cent. 

1825- 26, Commerce Cr. 


Interest at 4 per cent. 
1826 27, Commerce Cr. 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1827-28, Commerce Cr. 


Interest at 4 per cent. 
1828-29, Conniierce Cr. 

Principal and Interest due to I 
Commeree at the close of> 
1828-29 .. .. ) 

Deduct Principal . . 

Accumulated Interest . . £ 


259,730 

10,389 

445,434 

715,553 

25,044 

447,280 


1,187,^77 

41.575 

612,232 

1,841,684 

55,250 

431,304 

2,;)a8,238 

93.i2y 

513.855 

2,935,922 

1 17.409 

662,892 

3,715,523 

148,621 

(>58,329 

4,522,473 

4,048,21 1 


474,262 


N. B. If the difference in the Interest in the 
other Computation is owing to the cause sup- 
posed, the above amount of accumulated In- 
terest may require to be corrected confoi'mably. 


Page 973 . 


No. 31.— An Account of the several Sales of the Elast-India Company, in the Year 1830 ; specifying the Quantity of each 
kind of Tea sold, the Average Price at which each kind was put up, and at which each kind was sold at each Sale— 


31 $ 


i ACCOUNT;$ .AK9?PAP£]R^ rni> .i 



no price I 4 3^ 10,824 



Statemknt ul liai.'s ul Kxcliaiigc at wliah the Houses iiaiued in the respeetixe Cohmins have bought and sold Bills on Calcutta 
from »o 1822 ; also the Kates for such Bills recorded in the .Minutes of the East-India Trade Committee of London 

wththe Mefhum Rate deduced from the three preceding Columns, for each Year, from 1814-15 to 1828-29 inclusive ; also the 
Rates at which the Last -India Company have drawn un Calcuttc during the same Periixl, extracted from No. 35 of Papers, 
No. 22 of iNiU (February Papers), which latter have not been included in taking the Medium Rate. 
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Martis^ 20 die Septembris^ 1831. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL, Esq., in the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq., again calletl in, and examined. * 

4838, For what period have you taken the loss, by the Hoard rates, 
which you stated at tlic close ot’your last examination? — From 1814-1.0 to 
the end of 18'J7--3. 

4839. What is the dilVerencc between your computation and the computa- 
tion of the (.’ornpany ? — d lie loss, according to the Statement in page 111/ is 
£7,187,178; and by the Statement I have given in, it is about £o,(iOO,()()(), 
making a dilference of about oue million and a half. 

'1810. What is the object of the Statement you have pul in relative to the 
loss to commerce hv the use of the* Hoard rail's; is it intended to ihiow 
doubt on the Statement that thi' apparent amount ol piofits on llii‘ C ompaii} s 
trade is materially atlectcd by them ? — ( eitainly nc»t ; thi‘ fai t is loostiiking 
to be overlooked. Hut it was lei'ommeiuled to me l>y a inembei of the 
Committee to go over the Statement, and to I'xamine whetiui oi no tin* 
loss by the use of the rates was not exaggerated; though its exact amount 
is not of much consequetice, as whatever the tinritory gains by the lates it 
loses l)V diminished surplus profits. On inquiry, the meuaintile lates did 
appear\o me to have been taken loo low, and the amount of‘ loss liom this 
cause to be in reality about a inilliou and a half less than by the Statement .it 
p. 111^ of First Report, 1830. If the calculation bad beam made on remit- 
tances from India, the loss would have been still less, as the difleience in the 
rates of exchange includes inteiest, I presume, at Indian rates. 

4841. The remarks with which you iiilroduce youi Statement seem to 
contemplate no difliculty in the t'ompany^s icimbuising the home tre.isuiy 
by bills for the territorial charges incurred here, at fair ineicantile lates; 
are not you aware there are appiehctisions ol combinations of the b.iiiki'is oi 
merchants, obliging the Company to give or accept rates of exchange, by 
which they would lose more than by consignments? ^1 have beaid that such 
fears existed. 1 have no local knowledge or expeiience to entith' me to 
give an opinion on the subject; but, on general piinciples, 1 should emu hide 
that there was a much greater probability of such combinations obliging 
them to buy merdiaiulizc dear, and sell it cheap, than that they should be 
run up in the exchanges ; for the intrinsic value of the money is known to a 
nicety, and the recourse which may be had to bullion woidd |)i event the 
attempt to force extravagant leimsoii the Company from being pushed too 
far; but, on the other hand, there is scarce any limit to ihe nuctu.itions of 
merchandize which has no fixed par value, and a purchaser or seller of such, on 
a large scale, will almost always raise or depress prices injuiious to himself. 

4842. Are you of opinion that any real disadvantage has arisen from the 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


No. 34. 

PAPERS 


RESPECTING 

THE CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF COTTON-WOOL. 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir: Whitehall, 11th March 1831. 

In compliance with an Order from the Select Committee on East-India Affairs, dated 
28th ultimo, I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of all Letters and Papers 
respecting the Characters and Qualities of Cotton- Wool, which are to be found in the 
records of this office, together with specimens of several sorts of cotton. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Your most obedient humble servant. 

See. See, &c. Thomas Lack. 


EAST-INDIA COTTON-WOOL. 


March 1823. 

These memoranda on the subject of East-India cotton-wool, it is humbly considered, 
may not unappropriately be brought under the review of the Government of the country 
at this moment, when the important question regarding the East-India and West-India 
sugar is under discussion. 

The view which has been taken of this subject, after much investigation, amounts to 
this, that the superiority of Indian fabrics over those of this country, chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, arises from the material^ and not from the skill of the natives, in either spinning 
or weaving. It seems to have escaped notice ^ that the cotton- wool of .America and 
India arc not grown upon the same species of plant. This circumstance, without further 
evidence, may be considered conclusive that the nature of their fruits must essentially 
differ, as well as the fabrics made from them. 

It is beyond all doubt, that the whole of the cotton- wool of both Americas, the West- 
Indies and Bourbon, is cultivated upon a biennial plant, of which botanists make several 
species ; but they are considered by the most scientific person in this country, if not in 
Europe, to be only varieties of one plant. 


The 



20 Repu 1881. iJoj^ having persistad^n theenaDjoyment, of tafes which M been ap 

ioS used by the Company?— I thmk the Board afefed very wisely in^not 

7 '. iMugtm, Esq. admitting any change in that respect. The uncertainty and trouble to them* 
selves, by following the fluctuations of the exchanges, would have beeta 
endless. Had the Company been left in possession of the profits beyond thte 
lOi per cent, dividends, they might justly have insisted to have their 
accounts with the territory adjusted by the actual rates; but that not 
being the case, no disadvantage to any party has occurred ; but a jgreat 
facility in the arrangements of the accounts must result from the practice. 

A843. Suppose the profits on trade have not been sufficient to pay the 
dividends, what would have been the consequence ?— The Act sap, that in 
that case the Company may have recourse to the surplus territorial profits. 

48i1‘. Supposing there are no surplus territorial profits ?— Then, I think, 
they would have been in an awkward predicament. 

4845. Is if. not then of great importance to the commercial interests of the 
Company to have the Board rates under those circumstances ?— In that 
spect it might be, undoubtedly. Supposing the case had happened where the 
profits would not have given the dividends, but that by the employment- oi 
the mercantile exclianges they would have given the dividends, then certainly 
the employment of the mercantile rates would have been of great importance. 
48tf). You say, at the close of your last examination, that the statement at 
» i» ..... '(7;l p. 1 1 1 * is not exempt from error ; what errors are there in that statement, apd 

" do they affect the general view which it is intended to exhibit ? — Of the 

correctness or incorrectness of some part of the statement 1 have no inctiris 
of iudeihg ; as of the conversion of the supplies in India into sterling money 
at the Board rate. The errors I allude to do not affect the general view 

which the statement is intended to support ; but they may serve as an excuse 

for mine, if any should be found. They occur in the conv ersion of the sicca 
rupees into sterling at the assumed rates, with six months’ interest ^ddedijivol 
tlie fifteen amounts of sicca rupees so converted into sterling, four jiply are 
correct, and eleven incorrect; the errors aipount to C’ 19,000, and are tin 
favour of the territory, or make the loss appear less. t- 

4847. By your Statement you make the loss to the commerce by the ^rd 
rates £5,600,000 ; does not the difference between the result of j^ur ^te- 
ment and that drawn up by the Company’s accountan^general wi^ a a^ilpr 
object arise principally from the difference between the wte» of e^ai^ 
respectively employed by you ?— Almost entirely, with the exceptitm t|)«t 
the loss id each>ar having been less in thfe earlier part especml^. ij mabj: 
ciallv aftects tlm iptdrest account, which forms the second item of Mr. 
Statement. ^ 

4848 Is not that which you termed the lowest rate of eicnange^ tlii^r^ 
which dealers in bill^ i^uld havtf ® ven to parties offermg them ^ 

^,arK«t?“- "Yes, it is %hdt they Wuld have gufep forjntls, ' f , . , ,j 
- 4849 . Supposing the Coaipimy, during the'pefiod .to which your CalpulaP 
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The cotton-wool of British India is chiefly cultivated on the annual plant Herbaceum, 
which is the same that is cultivated in all other parts of the world, except the countries 
before mentioned ; but the soil and climate of most parts of British India appear to give 
a superiority to its quality which no cotton-wool of other countries can equal. 

The objections to the East-India cotton- wool by tlie British manufacturers are, its dirty 
state when imported, the fast seeds adhering to the wool (the nature of the plant), which 
in the operation of removing in this country greatly destroys its (juality, and the short- 
ness of tne staple, which last is an important objection, as it requires a heavy expense in 
the alteration of the machinery for its use; but some eminent manufacturers have dixilared, 
that if the cotton-wool of India was sent home in a clean state any objections to its use 
would vanish. 

The great error, and that of a most lamentable nature, as regards India, was the not 
watching the revolution in the growth and manufacture of cotton- wool, which commcnoed 
with Arkwright*s invention, between forty and fifty years ago. Previous to that period, 
British India, had from time immemorial, supplied all the highly-civilized parts of the 
known world, with her delicate cotton fabrics, which no other country on earth can 
imitate. 

Arkwright constructed his spinning-mills, for the use of the only cotton-wool then 
known in this country, that from the western world. As liis ingenious invention extended, 
an increased demand arose for the same kind of cotton-wool. Shortly after, the southern 
provinces of the United States drew their attention to the cultivation of the sitme sinudes 
of plant, and for that objec’t, largely imported slaves from Africa ; aiul although it is 
believed forty years ago not a bag of cotton-wool was grown in tJie United States, they 
now supply more than half the wants of the British manufacturers, and send it to this 
country in their own ships, upon the same duty as from the British colonies. 

It is by the means which have now been attempted to be described that the poor 
people of Ilritish India have lost their legitimate manufacture for foreign use, and by the 
opening of the tnado to India, are likely, if some judicious and energetic measures are 
not speedily adopted, to be soon altogether deprived of (he growth of cotton-wool, and 
the manufacture thereof for their own u.se. 

It is not the wish of the person who furnishes these observations to eontrnd with con- 
fidence in .support of his opinion on this occasion ; but he submits it for the coiisidc^ralion 
of others, wdio are far more competent to judge of matters of this kind than he can be, 
wdiether, under the supposition that what has been statetl regarding the cotton-wool of 
India should prove to be correct, it w’ould not be incumbent upon the g(ivernrnent of the 
country to bring forward some legislative measure for the encouragement of the growth 
of fine cotton-wool in India; for in the present ordiT of things the United States of 
America appear to be considered as a favcnired colony of Great Britain, without having 
apparently any political claim to such a jirivilege. 

There is sent herewith a small quantity of beautiful Kast-India cotton-yarn, which was 
brought to England nearly forty years ago ; its softness and strength greatly illustrati* 
the nature and quality of East-India cotton-wool, which the writer cannot help again 
stating as, in his opinion, deserving of immediate attention. It is hoped that the very 
important cominuiucation which lias now been made will not be either considered intrusive 
or unimportant. 


2 T 2 
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tiona refer» to tiave drawn bills upon the ^vemment abroad for the sunply 
of their home treasury, would not tliey have been in the situation of sellers 
of l^lls?— They would, undoubtedly ; but I should conceive that their bills 
would obtain the best price of any in the market, at least that they would 
not be exposed to take the same low price with persons not of very great 
credit^ or for trifling amounts. It will be observable, that in tlie rates I have 
returned from those different houses, there is a considerable range, sometimes 
a halfpenny, and sometimes a penny in the buying price. 

4850. Are not the houses you have named houses of tlie first credit in 
London ?- — I believe they are, and the prices in the first column are those 
they have given when they have bought bills, which they have bought of 
course as clieap as they could. 

4851. Has not the accountant-general, in taking tlie rates which have been 
given by the buyer to tlie seller, employed those which were applicable to 
the position in which the Company would have been placed in the supposed 
circumstances ? — Certainly ; if they had merely come forward, like any in- 
dividual, to put off an odd bill, that would have been the case ; but I have 
stated that they never could ajipear in the capacity of drawers in the way 
supposed here, except they were giving up the consignment of merchandize 
to Europe. Therefore they would be drawers upon a larger scale, and the 
circumstances under which bills are bought now, would not be applicable to 
those circumstances. 

4852. Have you made any allowance for the larger quantity of bills that 
would have been thrown upon, the market by the Company becoming laige 
drawers?—! have; but I consider there wotdd have been a proportionately 
greater demand for bills ; because, upon the C’ompany giving up consign- 
ments of goods to Europe, individuals would have said, these goods must 
come, and we will order them, hut how arc we to place the funds ? and tho 
best way they could do that wouhl be by taking the Company s bills. Manu- 
factures are already perhaps sufficiently upon the Indian market, and therefore 
I conceive there would have been a demand for bills to <juite as great an 
extent as the Company had to offer. 

^4853. You are aware that the Company always had to draw very consider- 
able sums against India for the expense of stores, and their home expenditure 
fbr their various officers, and so forth. How would those bills, if they were 
brought into the market, affect tlie market?— I'hey arc, I conceive, included 
in what the Company have at present to cover by the remittances of goods ; 
therefore, if the remittances of goods were dropped, those goods would have 
to be brought home by individuals, ordered from this country, or consigned 
on speculation fVom India. 

4854i. Aris you* aware that the goods from India direct do n(ff coyer the 
demands which tJie Company have upon India; and generally mat bullion 
and other sources are ob%ed to be resorted to ? — My answer will satisfy the 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS laid before the 


Sir : Sise-lane, August 6thj 1823. 

In consequence of Mr. Lack having intimated to me, by your desire, that my paper on 
East' India cotton- wool was not forthcoming at the office for trade, I use the freeclom to 
send a copy thereof, but as I have distributed all my little stock of fine East-lndia yarn, 
I cannot supply a sample of what was enclosed in the original paper ; yet if it should be 
wanted it may be got perhaps hereafter. 

Since I last had the honour to address you, I learn that a friend at Calcutta, at my 
desire, has procured a few maunds of Indian cotton- wool, of good quality, which he is to 
get cleaned in two or three mode^, and which he is to send home for the inspection of the 
manufacturers of this country. 

From this friend 1 also learn that the fine cotton-wool of Bengal has, for a year or two 
back, been bought up, and passed into the interior, but whether it is held upon specula- 
tion, or goes out of the Eajst-India Company’s territory towards China, is not known ; 
this point, and every other fact connected with this, in my humble opinion, important 
subject, should be minutely investigated, as alike interesting to the East- India Company, 
and the nation at large. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

To the Right Honourable (Signed) James Dunsmure. 

William Huskisson, 

Board cf Trade, Whitehall. 


MEMORANDA on the Cotton- Wool used in the Fabrics made in Groat Britain. 

According to the opinion of the best modern botanists there are only three species of 
the true Go&sypium or cotton-plant ; one, the Arboreum, or tree, the produce whereof is 
used for beds, couches. See. but not in fabrics. J'he remaining two, the Herbaceum and 
Biennial plant or plants (for it is dispute<l whether there are several species, or only one of 
this last), are the plants which yield the cotton- wool used in fabrics. ^I’he former is an 
annual herbaceous plant, which is cultivated all over the East, and has extended from 
thence down both shores of the Mediterranean, and is also grow n in the interior of Africa. 
The latter is a shrub which lasts several years, and is cultivated in the Archipelago of 
India, the Island of Bourbon, in both Americas, and the West-Indies. The former is 
not so productive as the Biennial jjlaiit ; is short stapled ; very difficult to clean from the 
seeds adhering closely to the cotton, and to spin, from the shortness of the staple ; yet 
it is from this species of cotton-wool that the natives of India have supplied the w^orld 
with the most beautiful fabrics from time immemorial, and which the manufacturers of 
tliis country consider not ^ood. The other it is well known furnishes the chief supply 
for the use of the manumeturers of this country, and is very largely cultivated in the 
United States, where it has not been grown much above forty years, and is not indige- 
nous to the soil ; in fact it is cultivated as an annual, from its perishing in the winter months 
from their severity ; so that what the continental manufacturers of India (from whence 
all the fine fabrics of the East have come), reject when cultivated in the finest soil and 
climate in the world, is considered by our manufacturers as much superior when produced 
in a humid atmosphere and unnatural climate to that which the native manufacturei's of 
India use ; and what renders the present state of this most important and extensive manu- 
facture peculiarly odd, is, that we have been for the last twenty years using both des- 
criptions, without having found out that they differed essenti^ly in their nature from 
each other. 


There 
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ql^ltion as far as the consignments have been made ; how the balance which 
is yet owing might be affected, may be another question. 

48.55. You were understood to state, in your last examination, that the 
discussion, wlietlier any part of the Indian debt were commercial, originated 
witli Mr. Melvill’s cvitlence of the 7th of June 1830 ; are you not aware 
tliat iMr. Rickards, in answer to Question 5^262 of last year, had previously 
asserted “ that the whole of the money upon which the Company traded 
was borrowed from the revenues of India was not that, therefore, the com- 
mencement of the discussion ?— I do not consider that to have been the 
commencement of tliis discussion. I am aware that Mr. Rickards pve 
that evidence ; But upon referring to 5671 of Mr. Melvill s evidence it ap- 
pears to me that he is stating, totally independent of Mr. Rickards s evidence, 
what he considers the commerce has done for the territory, from the first 
times up to the commencement of the present charter, amongst which is the 
money spent in the wars, calculated as a debt upon the tei ritory. 

4856. Is it not probable that Mr. Melvill made that statement in cpse- 

quence of wliat he had seen that Mr. Rickards had previously asserted —R 
is possible he may ; but that does not appear to me to have any immediate 
connexion with it. , , . . 

4857. You referred more than once to the rate of the Comppy s divi- 
dends, and said that for the last forty years (that is, since 1791) they had 
been larger than they ever shared before the acquisition of the Dewannee m 
1765; did you make that computation on the nominal capital, or on the 
capital actually paid up ?— On the capital on which they have usually divided. 
I am not aware whether the whole capital has been paid up or not. 

4858 Does not it appear liy the accounts before Parliament (series printed 
in 17931, that the capital paid up previously to 1765, was £2,800,000, being 
874 per of £3,200,000 ?-l recollect having 

observed it. 

4859. It appears that the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773, presented 
an Account to which Mr. Melvill referred (Question 4435), which shows, 
that from 1712 to 1722 the Company divided 10 per cent, on the nominal 
capital, and from 1743 to 1755, 8 per cent. ; is not 10 per cent, and 8 per 
cent., on a nominal capital of £3,200,000, equal to nearly 1 1 j, and to more 
than 9 per cent, on the actual capital of £2,800,000 ?- Upon further recol- 
iJction, I tliink I may venture to assert, that £2.800,000 is all that ever was 
paid up on the original sliares of £3,200,000 nominal stock, though therefore 
'Zw percent dividend on the nominal capital from 171^ to 1722 was 
actually near 11| per cent, on the subscribed capital; the dividends since 
1793, nf 10|t per cent., have been in fact 12 per cent, on the subscribed 
capital of the stock existing previous to 1765, to which only the comparison 
applies, and not to the stock since created, for which the subscribers paid 
market prices, 155 per cent., 172 per cent., and 200 per cent. 


4860. The 
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There can be no doubt of the produce of the Herbaceum from the Levant having been 
used in this country in the infancy of our cotton manufacture^ but of an inferior quality 
to that of India ; and it must be apparent to any reflecting person, that the preservation 
of this beautiful manufacture to the interesting population of British India for so great 
a length of time,* could not have arisen from any other cause than that the material used 
was superior to all others, ami (as was before observed) that the finest tropical soil and 
climate in the world gave it that advantage. 

It is alleged, and believed to bo true, that nearly double the quantity of India cotton- 
wool is exported annually from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe than what is 
consumed by the British manufacturers ; and of the cotton thus exported, about oiie-half 
is shipped to ilie Netherlands, and a great portion thereof reaches Schaafhausen, and is 
manufactured in that neighbourhood ; and it is confidently contended by various parties, 
both in this country and on the Continent, that the fabrics of the Swiss are oi better 
quality, and approach nearer to those of Bengal, than any which are made in Europe. 

It admits of no doubt that large supplies of cotton-yarn, made of Americnn cotton- 
wool, have been fur some time sent to India ; and that the shipments are rapidly au^ient- 
in«. This is a great evil, as the fabrics of India must in a very short period of time, if 
measures are not taken to counteract it, become as inferior as British, and the conse- 
quences to this empire and to India, must prove extremely ruinous and disastrous. 

The sample of beautiful India coltoii-yarn herewith sent, spun unon the distuffand a 
crooked wire, with a lump of clay attached to it ns a spimlle, has been upw'ards of forty 
years in this country, and fully possesses all its original good qualities. 

/I. — q"ho coarse yarns in India are spun upon a small wheel in the same mode as 
the worsted-yarns are made in the North of England and Scotland, upon a larger wheel, 
and wliich ])roce.ss has great analogy to tlie manner the frames move in the spinning-mills 
of this country. 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 

Sir: Whitehall, IHth August 1823. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 'IVade having had under their con- 
sideration some observaf i(uis relative to the impeiieet manner in which F^Jist-India cotton- 
wool is piV'pared for the British market, which have been commnnicat(Mi to them by Mr. 
James Dunsniure, of Sise-laiie, merchant, I am directed to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to request that you will lay the same before the President and Members of the Board 
of C’ontrol, in order that they may, if they shall se«? fit, bring this matter under the consi- 
derati(Ji of the Directors of the East-India Company. 

I am, 8^r. 

T. P. Courtenay, Esq. "Iiiomas Lack. 

See. &c. &c. 


Sir: Sise-lane, Gist January 182^). 

Since I last addressed a letter to you reganling the cotton-wool of India, an occurrence 
has taken place w hich I consider proper to notice for their Lordships consideration ; aiu 
woidd also beg leave to make some further observations on the same subject, wluch must 
be iny apology for again troubling you. _ 


* 8,000 years by 
record. 
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48G0. The dividend having been divided upon a larger sum, of course 
makes the dividend greater upon the sum subscribed ?— It would undoubt- 
edly, for those years, if the fidl nominal amount bad been paid up on the 
£3,200,000 since 17^5, but which 1 believe it has not been. 

48Gl. Are you aware that the sum paid up by the proprietors for the 
present nominal capital of 1(),0()(),000. to whicli it was increaseii in 17!)3, is 
£7,730,000 ? — No, I was not aware of that. 

4802. You are aware that the rale of dividend since 17!)3 has been 
lOJ per cent, on the nominal capital ; is not that 81 per cent, on the capital 
actually paid • — If the capital paid up has been £7,780,000 and the nominal 
capital has been £6,000,000, of course that has been e/fected in the way 
tliat is stated ; but I was not aware of the circumstance, and it is a verv 
nnnsnal thing for more than the nominal capital to be paid np. 

1<S63. You contrasted the jtroceedings of the ('ommittec of 1782, from 
which the Ninth Report emanated, w'ith those of tlie (’ommittec of'l78;{, 
to which Mr. Melvill referred ((Question 41 J J\ ami yon appi ar to think tliat 
more importance is to be attached to tlie former than to the latter; do yon 
not know that the ( onimiltee of 1782 never directed its attention to "the 
expenditure in the wars j)rcvionsly to 170.'5, whereas the Committee ol I773 
devoted themselves to that point of impiiry ; and is it not theieiore evident 
that the latter and not tlie former, is the document applicable to any (piestion 
connected with that expenditure? — I shonlil not conceive so. 'i'he (Com- 
mittee of 1782 took np the subject only where the Committee of Secreev of 
1773 had left it. 'fhey did not go into theperiml ol’ the earlier war.s, Ibr that 
had already been imiuired into by the Committee of Secrecy of 177.8 ; ami tin' 
inquiry of the Committee of 1783, rel'erred to by Mr. Melvill, occupied so 
short a time, that it cannot be considered that any hglit could be thrown upon 
the subject by an inquiry of that kind, which nieiely reported that the alle- 
gations of the petition had been proved by the statement of the ollicers of 
toe Company. The petition was jiresentcd on the 5th March, and the Report 
was brought np on the 12th of .^iarch. 

4804. Docs not it ajijiear in those Rejtorls that the pioilnce of ihosi 
investment.s, to which the C'ommittee of 1782 lelerred as having been fur- 
nished by territorial means, is accounted lor by the (.'ommittec of 1783, in 
the jrassage quoted by Mr. Melvill (4t44), and is it not tlierefoie obvious, 
that so far from there being any discordance in the statements of the two 
Committees, they are perfectly consistent the one with the other ? — The 
Committee of Secresy has not gone into that part of the account, and there- 
fore it has said nothing, cither in contrailiction or in support of what the 
Committee of 1783 said. The Committee of 178.3 states the amonnl 
produced from the sale of those investments, taken from those accounts which 
are printed in my evidence, and akso in the Estimate, and that is ail the tiaia 
there are for it. 

5B 
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Last sprin^^ a director of the East- India Comjpany, who was long resident in India, and 
was at one time interested in the manufacture of piece-goods there, requested of me that 
I would address a letter to the Board, giving m outline of my views on the nature and 
qualities of East-India wool. My former communications (four years ago) were made to 
a friend when chairman and deptity, but were considered in some degree official. 

To this request I consented, but rather reluctantly, for reasons which it is not necessary 
to mention. The result was, that my letter was read at the Board, and referred to a Com- 
mittee ; but what passed there was not made known to me. The director I have alluded 
to assured me he supported my views ; but from a remark made, it might be inferred 
there was an unwillingness in the Committee to attempt any change in the present state of 
matters, from an impression that the material used at present in our cotton fabrics 
answered the purpose. I hope there may have been some mistake on my part in lightly 
comprehending what was meant to bo conveyed by the last observations ; for I cannot 
for a moment suppose that such an opinion could well exist in that quarter alter any deli- 
beration or reflection. 

My first impression on this interesting subject remains unaltered ; to mo it appears im- 
possible that 1 can be wrong. It is established beyond all doubt, that the plants essen- 
tially differ on which the cotton- wools of India and of America grow. The rich alluvial 
soil with which the greater portion of British India is periodically refVeshened from the 
Hyrnmcdah and other mountainous districts, as well as Uio dryness of its atmosphere, 
reader it the finest country in the world for the cultivation of all descriptions of tropical 
products. Both South and North America, on the other hand, have very humid atmos- 
pheres, arising naturally from their shores on either side being washed by immense oceans. 
The cotton-plant which is cultivated in these Continents grows also in India, but its pro- 
duce is held by the natives to be inferior in quality to theirs and the antiquity of their 
cotton manufacture can leave no doubt of their judgment being right on this point. But 
what most surprizes me is, that this country, and particularly the spinners and manufac- 
turers, should not have discovered that the cotton-wool which grows in the United States, 
and from which our chief supply is derived, cannot bo of equal quality with that which is 
grown in countries where the plant is indigenous ; and it seems still more extraordinary, 
that considering the manufacturers have now, for a good many years, been using in part 
India cotton- wool, should not have discovered that its quality was both distinct and 
.superior to that which they had previously been confined to the sole use of. 

At times various measures have been afloat in my mind for correcting what appears to 
me a hideous calamity to the country ; but none, I consider, could be made effectual with- 
out a legislative enactment. The manufacturers have no views beyond immediate gain. 
They in general want no change in the material, because it would occasion a heavy outlay 
in new machinery ; and they find the material at present in use, as was observed before, 
answer their purpose. 

Without perhaps, having sufficiently looked at consequences, and reflected on difficulties 
which may occur, but after having given the subject all tlie consideration which I am capa- 
ble of doing, and keeping in view the safety of the state, and its general interests, and 
also the well-being of that immense and interesting population, the natives of India, I 
hesitate not to state, that to permit the cotton manufactures of India to come to this 
country nearly on the same terms as those on which British fabrics go to that country, 
would be a judicious measure. It would draw forth the best exertion of the manufacturers 
of this country to imitate the line muslins of India, which they could not do without 
using their fine cotton- wool. There would be a competition also in the coarsest descrip- 
tions of calicoes, for those of India have more substance ; and to equal them the British 
manufacturers would require to use India wool. 

No doubt there would be a great clamour amongst the manufacturers, but with what 
justice ? India has the greatest cause to complain. This country has established an 
' ^ extensive 
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4863. Does not it appear from the statements of the Committee of 1783, 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Melvill, that the whole sum realized from the 
territories was applied in payments of the government participation, and in 
redemption of the Company’s bond debt; and as the Committee also state that 
the Company’s bond debt in part arose from their military expenses in India, 
and that those expenses during the wars prevented the Company from dis- 
charging the whole of the bond debts out of their ordinary profit, would it 
not seem that the Company, as a commercial corporation, derived no advan- 
tage in the shape of dividends from the investments affected by the territory 
in the period referred to?— In the shape of dividends, I consider they 
certainly received some advantage, for their dividends from 1756 up to 1765 
had only been six per cent., and after that they were increased to ten or 
twelve per cent, and they were afterwards, in 177^> reduced, for a short 
period, to six, but again raised to eight ; and, upon the whole of that 
period, what they received in dividends beyond what they would have 
received, if the rate from 1756 to 1765 had continued, is, I believe, nearly 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

4866. Are you aware that the words of the Report in the year 1783 are as 
follow : “ It also appeared, that the Company have received and realized in 
England from the territories and revenues in India no more than the sum of 
i'3,6^22,069, from which deducting the sum of £2,169,398 paid to govern- 
ment, the sum remaining for the Company amounted to no more than the 
sum of £1,453,570, which was appropriated in the reduction of the Company’s 
bond debt, and the said sum of £1,453,570 being deducted from the sum of 
£5,069,684 leaves the Company in disburse, upon account of the wars by 
which the territories were acquired, to the amount of £3,616,113, besides in- 
terest?” — Undoubtedly it is so stated in the Report, and the foundation of it 
is the precise accounts printed in my evidence and no other ; they state 
that the Company was in disburse on those accounts ; I have no doubt that 
they were in disburse, but, with regard to the dividends, they certainly 
derived the dividends 1 mentioned during this period. 

4867. If the money was applied as this Committee has stated, does not it 
show that the dividends were not increased from that source?— From what 
source they were increased I cannot pretend to say, but that they were 
increased during that period, and that during that period, by the admission 
of the accounts, a sum was drawn from India, is not disputed by the 
Company. My account did not state what the Company had realized, but 
what they had actually drawn from the territory of India, which was what I 
wished to show. 

4868. You were understood to state, that the Company never claimed 
reimbursement from the Indian territory for the sums expended previously to 
1765 ; and yet you yourself subsequently admitted, that in 1783 the Company, 
upon the ground of those expenses, petitioned repayment of at least a portion 
of the money which the public had received for participation in the Indian 

* revenue. 
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extensive manufactory within the last fifty years, with bad materials, to the destruction of 
India, and with doubtful advanta^ to itself, but evidently greatly to the benefit of other 
states, who have no great claim tnereto. If the manufacturers were to take an enlarged 
view of the subject I am satisfied they would see it greatly to their advantage that such a 
measure a$ I have alluded to should take place ; for India would take off an immense 
value in cotton fabrics, which we could supply on cheaper terms than they could make 
them, but only on the supposition that we used tlieir cotton-wool, as thereby they would 
be enabled to pay for them. Such descriptions of fine muslins as they make in India, and 
which we cannot equal, they have a just right to furnish to us; and it would be lument- 
able if they were to be deprived thereof, or that the skill of those ancient manufacturers 
should be lost to the world ; nay, the honour of the country appears to me to be in a 
certain de^ee pledged for its preservation. Already it is ascertained they have lost the 
art of malung certain delicate fabrics, and all their fine descriptions must soon follow, un- 
less some relief is granted. 

With reference to sugar, I believe that I am correct in stating, that looking back 
within my recollection, British India did not cultivate more thean enough to supply its own 
wants, if so much; and its extension of the growth thereof can easily be traced to its being 
deprived of advantages which it enjoyed in former times from other products. I cannot 
conclude this ill-digested letter without expressing a hope that tlieir Lordships will ‘dvc 
the subject an early consideration, as being one of important interest to the weliaro oi the 
country. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 

Thomas Lack. Esq., &c. &c. &c. Jas. Dunsmure. 

Board of Trade 


Sir: Sise Lane, 15th December IM‘25. 

It was not my intention to have again intruded with any further observations of mine 
regarding the cotton-wool of India for the information of niy Lords of the Conmiitteo of 
Trade, as I had stated pretty fully wliat my notions were in various cornmunications to you 
formerly, although in a very defective way ; but a circumstance came accidently to niy 
knowledge last week, which I think points out forcibly the growing evil arising out of the 
present state of the cotton manufactures of this country, and which altogether, in my 
numble opinion, originated the error regarding the material used. 

In accidently passing the warehouse of a friend who acts as agent for the Lanrasliire 
manufacturers, I noticed, independent of a great number of packages of pieee-j4oods, 
which might in value be about £10,00(), a good many heavy bales, which in number 
wore about 50 ; and on inquiry of my friend, he told me they contained fine cotton-yarn, 
which would accompany the other packages to India, and were made from Sea Island 
(Georgia) cotton-wool. lie (knowing my opinion regarding India cotton- wool) lamented, 
he said, the circumstances, but he was only an agent or middle-man. I had imt gone 
from his warehouse 100 yards when I met another friend, who 1 knew was a shipper to 
India of British cotton piece-goods, and mentioning the circuinslance wliieli I hav<! just 
alluded to, he told me that the yarn was for liirn, and also that there were con.siderable 
supplies of cotton-yam sent in the same direction by others, and which were chiefly dis- 
posed of in the Eastern Archipelago, and to a greater extent tlian that of Bengal, or from 
the Coast. He further mentioned, that considerable supplies of Britisli yarn w(‘n* sent to 
Bombay ; but where it was manufactured into cloth he could not iiifonii me. 


I confess 
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revenue. Is it hot then clear that the Company did claim reimbursement of 
the war expenses out of funds derived from the Indian territory ; and does 
it not appear that the Company, in their petition to Parliament in 1813, 
distinctly asserted their claim, in the event of the territory being assumed 
by the public, “ to reimbursement of the expenses incurred in acquiring and 
maintaining it.” How then could you say that such a claim was never 
thought of until Mr. Melvill’s evidence of the 7th June 1830? — The Com* 
pany claimed the repayment, not from the territory of India, but from the 
government of this country, of as much as had been taken from the surplus 
revenues; they did not push their claim any further than that; the claim in 
1813 was also from the government of this country. 

48G9. You said, that if the sum of more than five millions, expended in 
the wars, had been repaid to the Company, filteen millions must have been 
simultaneously paid to the public, they being entitled to three-fourths of what 
the Company got ; are you not aware that the public only participated in 
profits, and do you not perceive the distinction between the payment of a 
debt, and the payment of a share in profit ? — If the plan had been acted upon, 
of the government receiving three-fourths of the surplus revenues, then un- 
doubtedly for five millions that the Company drew from tho.se revenues, the 
government must have drawn fifteen ; and it was only the profits or surplus 
revenue that the Company was authorized to take. 

4870. Did you mean the Committee to understand, that whilst the (.'on>- 
pany were expending their five millions, that is bel'ore 17G.'>, the public had 
any right of participation ; and if, as was the case, they had no such right 
until after that period, how can you bring into collision the ( 'ompany’s expen- 
diture with the government share ? — That the Company expended that money 
previously there may be no doubt; but it does not follow that that expendi- 
ture of necessity should be considered a debt on that particular territory 
which they happened to acquire, and which they might not have acquired. It 
might have been money lost. 

4871. You know that in 17^7 the government laid claim, on the part ol 
the public, to all the Indian territory. If that claim had been then admitted, 
and the Company had been dispossessed of the territory which they had just 
acquired, at the expense of more than five millions, would it consist with 
your notion of justice, that the Company ought not, in such a case, to 
have been reimbursed that expenditure ? — Probably it might, btit by what 
party ; I should say l)y the government of this country, not the territory of 
India. 

4872. If the public had taken the territory in 17G7» and reimbursed the 
Company the five millions spent in acquiring it, do you not imagine that 
that sum would have been charged by the public to the Indian territory, just 
as much as it is now charged by the Company as a territorial expenditure ? — 
What the government would have done in that case I do not know ; it might 
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I confess when one reflects upon the present singular and unnatural state of the cotton- 
wool supplies for the use of our manufacturers, and the extraordinary revolution which 
has taken place in the growth and manufacture in my time, this does not surprize me ; 
nay, it has only been my astonishment that it did not take place at a much earlier date. 

It must be aj^parent to persons of the most ordinary understanding, that ere long those 
beautiful fabrics made hitherto in India, which have been the admiration of all nations 
from the remotest period of time, must be lost to the world for ever ; and that the 
cotton cloth and muslins made in India must become as inferior as British, unless some 
measures are resorted to which are commensurate to the evil. 

To me it appears the simple points to be considered, are, whether there is not an 
essential difference in the nature and qualities of India and American cotton-wool, and if 
there is, which is the best; and if the Indian is better than that of America, what 
measures can be taken to induce the manufacturers of this country to use it in preference. 

It is certain that India fabrics are made from cotton wool, the growth of that country, 
and taken chiefly, if not altogether, from the produce of the herbaceum. That the bien- 
nial plant of America is indigenous to India, out that the ancient manufacturers of that 
country do not consider its produce good, otherwise from its being more productive, 
longer stapled, and easier cleaned, would have been generally used by them. That the 
cotton- wool of America is altogether the produce of the biennial plant, and as respects 
the chief supply for our manufacturers, cultivated in a humid atmosphere, and in a 
climate where nature never intended it should grow. 

Taking the preceding facts as true, there cannot e^cist a doubt of the cause of India 
fabrics surpassing all others in the material, for it is ascertained neither the spinning or 
weaving could occasion it. 

To the close resemblance which the two descriptions of cotton- wool bear to each 
other (perhaps nearer than almost the fruit of any other two species of plant), may be 
imputeil the error of the manufacturers of this country not having discovered the distinc- 
tion in their qualities, and why a consequent attempt has not been made to bring it into 
general use in British fabrics. 

If the cotton wool of the herbaceous plant is better than all others, and British India 
furnishes it of a finer description and on easier terms than any other country, positions 
for which I contend, then the present state of matters is fraught with the greatest 
possible calamity to this country and to its Indian possessions ; but on the other hand, 
could my views be realized, then we must have the entire manufacture of Ihcj cotton 
goods of a fine quality for the whole world so long as India is attached to this country, 
and our present maritime superiority is maintained. 

I am respectfully. Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Size Lane -i James Dunsmure. 

16th December 1825. j 

Thomas Lack, Esq. &c. &c, &c. 

Board of Trade. 


Siu : Size Lane, 30th January 1826. 

Agreeably to the promise I made when you lately favoured me with an interview, I 
now send you samples of a few bales of East-India cotton-wool, just landed from 
Bengal. 

By directions which I sent to India, this cotton-wool has been cleaned by the natives 
in different ways ; and it is my intention to submit the wool in the different states to the 

trial 
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have been a paternal government, or it might have been one of oppression 
and exaction. 

487S. Why should it he oppression and exaction to charge a debt 
against the territory, for whose service the money was expended? — That 
is precisely the point upon which I differ from Mr. Melvill; I cannot see 
that the five millions was expended for the use and advantage of the territory 
of India. 

4874. Do you account it then a mere commercial speculation ? — Not a 
commercial one, certainly. 

4875. Then under what head would you place it ? — If it were a voluntary 
thing on the part of the Company, going into those wars, I should say it was 
a very inexcusable speculation, but hardly a commercial one. 

4876. Tlie East-lndia Company, constituted as it is, having expended five 
millions in the acquisition of a very valuable territory, where should that 
charge fall ? — I cannot see any party to throw it upon ; it is tnoney lost, but 
it may have been got back again, I conceive, in the remission of duties 
between 1765 and 1814. 

4877. Are you not aware that the Company had the advantage of trading 
to Bengal, free from duties, before 1765 ?— I am aware that there were dis- 
cussions and disputes upon that subject ; but 1 should not think it was a right 
which tlicy possessed safely and exclusively at that period. Mr. Melvill 
states, that it was by a grant from the Mogul. If it was by a grant from the 
Mogul, that grant would stand upon the same looting as the grant of the 
Dewannee, and that ought to be set against the expenditure equally with 
the other. 

4878. You referred to two years of the period previously to 1780, in 
which the investment was £1,200,000 per annum, and wliich, as there was 
then a territorial surplus, you tliink, must be held to be a commercial debt j 
do you mean to say, that whenever in any particular year the territory may 
happen to advance more than the commerce, the excess should be absolutely 
debited to commerce ; but that when the commerce happens to advance more 
than the territory, the territory should not be debited with the excess?— The 
commencement of the question attributes to me what I never meant to 
say. I suppose the question refers to my having said, that when, during a 
period in which commerce was drawing from territory a surplus revenue 
(I765 to I78O), loans were contracted for the purchase of investment, 
such loans ought to be considered commercial. But if commerce advances 
to territory, I consider tliat territory should be debited for the advance. 

4879. Admitting, then, the justice of reciprocity, if in the two years to 

which you referred there happened to be an excess of advances by the 
territory, ought it not to be stated, as Mr. Melvill has stated it, in diminution 
of any balance previously due to commerce ? — It does not appear that at that 
period, unless the £5,069,000 be admitted as a debt due to commerce, that 
* there 
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trial and inspection of the manufacturers, in order to obtain the best and surest informa- 
tion to direct as to the state in which it is most suitable to the spinners in Europe. 

1 did expect to have been able to have ascertained the first coM« and all expenses and 
charges, until landed in London, upon this experimental importation ; but on investi- 
gating the matter, 1 notice the waste of cotton in cleaning, in tlie different modes, is not 
stated, which prevents me from ^viug more for the present than the cost of cleaning in 
each mode, and the broker’.s opinion of the value ; but which last I do not consider its 
intrinsic worth, or what it would fetch, had the manufacturers a correct knowlo<lge of its 
value. 

There is, jierhaps, a nearer approach in appearance of the cotton- wool of India and 
America than is to bo found in any other distinct species of plant ; and to this, in my 
opinion, is to be imputed the almost total ignorance which prevails with respect to the 
nature and quality of this most important article of commerce. Not three years ago Mr. 
Francis Philips, of Manchester, who, with two or three other manufacturers, consume 
more India cotton-wool than all the spinners in Great Britain, assured me he knew no 
more distinction betw'een the cotton-wool of India and Americji than what is noticed in 
one apple differing from another. Now as this respectable character is not only well 
acquainted with his business, but has excellent general information, it may bo fairly’ 
inferred that the manufacturers throughout Lancashire, as well as in Scotland, are at this 
moment, with a few exceptions, ignorant of the important circumstance which has now 
been alluded to, and are consequently unable to make any judicious attempts to bring 
the cotton-wool of India into general use. 

That a new country like the United States should be able to secure to itself, in a 
period little better than thirty years, so valuable a source of wealth, by the growth of a 
plant wliich is not only not indigenous to the soil and climate, but which also cannot be 
preserved without being annually renewed, and cultivated too by unnatural labour, to 
the exclusion of a country where a finer plant and produce is cultivated, and which it is 
on record had for thirty centuries supplied the whole world witli the finest fabrics, 
appears hardly credible ; but I lament to state, the fact can admit of no doubt or 
uncertainty. 

If an humble individual might bo permitted to offer an opinion upon the present 

position of the coriimercal relations between this country and the American federal 

goverumejit, I would state that, placing into one scale of the balance of tJio empire the 
profit which it derives from the furnishing a considerable value in manufactures to 
America, it is much more tluui counterpoised by the advantage which must be put into 
the other scale, from the cultivation and carriage of such a largo portion of the raw 

material consumed in our manufactures ; and that it tends importantly to weaken the 

right arm of this country, and strengthen that of the other. 

^’here will he annexed some slight observations made by me on the nature of India 
<*otton wool, and may not bo important j but it appears to me if science was to be applied 
to the inquiry, the relative nature and quality of Indian and American cotton-wool could 
he \'ery quickly and minutely ascertained by a chemical analysis, and which I with great 
deference submit should be resorted to. 

I am, with respect, 8ir, your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Lack, Esq., Jambs Du^'SlfURK. 

&c. &c. See. 

Board of Trade, Great George Street. 
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there could be any debt due to commerce, because commerce had been 
receiving, during the whole period, the surplus revenue of Bengal ; and 
though, from the part which government claimed in it, the remainder may 
have been but small, still it was always a receipt during the period ; there 
could be no debt due from revenue to commerce, except that particular one 
of the monies spent in the wars before the acquisition. 

4880. Suppose there had been a debt due to commerce, what would the 
advance then have been ? — Then, of course, I should have set off' the advance 
by the territory in those later years against that debt. 

4881. If monies borrowed by the territory pay this debt to commerce, is 
it anything but a territorial loan ? — If there had been a debt due to commerce 
previously, and the money borrowed upon loan to make this last investment 
in the years referred to had only just liquidated that debt, then I should say, 
that the loan was territorial j but I cannot see where the debt to commerce 
can have existed previously to that time. 

4882. In stating, as you did, that the whole of the commercial establish- 
ments were defrayed out of the revenues, were you aware that, in the interest 
account delivered in by Mr. Melvill, the full expense of maintaining the 
settlements, previously to lyti.'T, is charged to the trade; and do you not 
know, that in all the accounts subsequent to 17 ^^^ the commercial expen- 
diture is distinctly charged? — The amount charged by Mr. Melvill is 
precisely that which, in the account from the committee of proprietors, is 
stated to have been the annual expense of the establishment between 178 O 
and 1745 . 

4883. Do you not know, that in all the accounts subsequent to I 78 O the 
commercial expenditure is distinctly charged ? — I see in the Estimate that 
there is a column for commercial charges not included in the invoices ; and 
in my evidence I stated distinctly that 1 conceived that all the establishments, 
territorial as well as commercial, had been paid out of the revenues up to 
1778-79» which was as far as I had seen the accounts; and I did not extend 
my remark beyond that year. 

4884. Does it not appear fi oni Mr. Melvill’s statement, that if the territory 
had been charged interest on the sums which the commerce expended in 
acquiring it, the amount of such charge would have greatly exceeded the 
charge of establishments from which the commerce was released in 17 (i.'>? — 
I have no doubt of it. 

4885. You say that the error which you have committed, under the head 
of batta, is one into which you could not help falling, from the structure of 
the accounts ; have you forgotten that the accounts of the Committees of 
1778 and 1782 , from which you say you prepared your statements, distin- 
guish, in separate columns, the profit and loss on exports from I'.urope 
from the profit and loss from batta, &c. which columns you have mixed ; and 
do you not see that you had the means, in a great measure, of avoiding the 

confusion 
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SAMPLES of Eight Balea of Fine East-India. CotTon-Wool imported in the 
Marquis of Hastings from Bengal. 


Samples. 


C OBt of 
Cleaning. 

Broken* 

Value. 




d. 

d. 

■ { 

Bale, No. 1 *1 

— 2 i 

■ cleaned by bowing. Sec, 

1 J per lb. 

' 7 

{ 

{ 

H 4 } 

1 

— 51 

— 6/ 

cleaned by beating with 
sticks, &c. - - - - 

cleaned by hand-beating, 

&C. 

1 

i 

f 

> 

4- { 

tiiOD 

1 1 

cleaned in the ordinary i 
way ------ j 

i 

1 


N.B . — Tho quality of the wholo of the bales is the same^ having been purchased at 
Mirzapore at one price ; but from the weight not being given which the bales now con- 
tain^ so as to ascertain the waste in cleaning, and the fr<?i^t home, and other charges not 
being adjusted, makes it difficult to come at, with accuracy, the cost in LiOndon for the 
present. 


Remarks on the Cotton- Wool of India, the produce of the Herbaceous Plant. 

A respectable calico-printer in Scotland states that in former times when he stamped a 
great quantity of Kast-lndia calicoes for the Continent he noticed his colours were brighter 
than when ho used British fabrics. 

The writer of this, about eighteen months ago, caused a piece of calico to be made 
witli great care, composed from yarn made from American and Indian cotton-wool, by 
which one quarter was all American, another all Indian, a third Indian warp and 
American waft, and the fourth the reverse of the last. This piece of cloth after having 
been sent up to London for inspection was returned to Lancashire to be bleached, and 
printed by the first printer there ; it was sent up admirably executed, but not the 
slightest shade could be discovered in the colour of the different compartments ; but it 
arose, it is believed, from acid being now universally used in the bleaching of both cotton 
and linen cloths. This piece of cloth is now in London, and, if their Lordships desire, 
it will be sent to the Board of Trade for their inspection. The Lancashire manufacturers 
considered that the piece being of one appearance was favourable for India wool, but the 
writer expected the part of the cloth made from the India wool would have been superior, 
and would have made a second attempt by getting the cloth grass- bleached ; but as no 
encouragement was given to inquiry, he«&clined being subjected to further expense. 

There 
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confusion to which your refer?— -My object in considering the account was 
to bring it into as small a compass as possible, and I threw the gains and 
losses into one head, because I conceived there could be no reason for 
making them distinct in such an account as that was. There are, un- 
doubtedly, two columns, one of which is headed. Gains and Losses on 
European Goods, and the other is headed. Gains and Losses arising on Batta, 
at Factories, on India Goods, &c. I concluded both to be commercial, and 
therefore threw them together. 

4886. You said that the losses upon coinage must equally have been 
incurred in both branches ; but by your mode of stating this head of account, 
have you not thrown the whole of such loss on the trade ? — I have undoubtedly 
thrown the whole loss upon the trade, because I conceived, when I drew up 
the account, that it was purely commercial. I should have conceived it 
quite natural, when territorial payments have been made which required the 
allowance of batta upon them, that the whole sum, both the original sum 
and the premiums upon it, would have been entered in the charges as the 
sum paid. 

4887. Are you not satisfied now that they ought not to be wholly charged 
to the trade ? — From Mr. Melvill’s explanation 1 suppose that it is so ; but at 
the same time I conceive that there must also have been similar batta upon 
the commercial payments and receipts, and that probably, therefore, they are 
both included in that. Mr. Melvill’s expression, I think, is not a very positive 
one, he says, “ they must have accrued to the territory.” 

4888. You referred to the Ninth Report of 1783, to show that a heavy 
loss was incurred on the transmission of investment from India. Supposing 
such to be the fact, and that the Cotnpany’s commerce was a medium for 
the conveyance of territorial tribute, is it not obvious that the loss which 
may have been so sustained was territorial and not coinmercial in its 
character ? — I should say not. I should say that if the Company were 
gaining upon their commercial transactions, and managed those well, they 
ought to have made the investment in such a manner as not to incur a great 
loss by the transmission of it. I should think it very hard if the ^rritory 
were to be burthened for the mismanagement of the Board of Trade at 
Calcutta. 

4889. You are aware that £400,000 a year was paid to the Government as 
a tribute from India. Suppose that, for the purpose of meeting that and other 
charges in this country, goods were sent home ; if there was a loss upon those 
goods, ought it not to fall upon territory? — I should then say that the surplus 
revenue had turned out less than was expected, that it paid so many hundred 
tliousand pounds in Bengal, but that when it came to be sent to this country 
it ttjrned out so much less, but not that the difference was any debt to be 
charged upon the territory. 

4890. Supposing that the surplus be deficient, which renders it necessary 

to derive additional funds froQi other sources, does it not come to the same 

thing 
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There can be no doubt the East- India cotton- wool possesses an essential oil, which 
the American has not. There is at the East-India House two samples of cottoii-yarn, 
the one from India, and the other American cotton ; tJiey were attached^ together and 
dipped in eui indigo- blue vat. The result was, that the yarn from the Indian cotton was 
a much brighter colour than the other. 

The small sample of dyed cotton yarn, (No. 5), was sent in the present month, (Janu- 
ary 1824), from Gibraltar, reauesting that a few tons mi^ht be shipped if the price^ did 
not exceed the limits. The dealers in yarn in London considered it foreign, and to imitate 
it, the dying would bo 3^. per lb. and the cost \s. Gd. per lb., but it was sent to a 
manufacturer in Lancashire for execution, who stated it was his own yarn, and dyeing ; 
that it was made from Sunit cotton, and that it couhl be supplied at a price not much 
above half wdiat the London dealers reckoned. 

The cotton-w’ool from the herbaceous plant is tlie only description which cim bo used 
for making candle-wicks. The Turkey cotton is what is chiefly applied to this purpose, 
but if any other is resorted to, it is that of India. The cotton- wool of the biennial plant 
will not suit. There appears to be an elasticity in the herbaceous cotlon-\vool which 
occasions a cavity in the wick, and thereby the air passes freely through it, aiul makes it 
burn bright, w*hieh is the reverse in the cotton- wo()l from the biennial jiJant c>f America, 
as the thread is dense, and tlie air passes through with difficulty. 

N(J. 0, is some seed of the llnizil cotton ; it is more of a tiistinct character than any of 
the other variety of Viiennial cotton-plants. see*ls adhere to each otiicr, and wnich 

state it preserves when cultivated in die West-Indies or clsewlicre. This, it is believed, 
is what the botanists call latifolium, and is commonly calbnl cliain or kidney-seeded 
cottony it is this description which it is believed is not cultivated with st) much success in 

'rhere was received along with the cotton-wool from India a small model of tlie 
machine usetlby the natives in India for freeing die cotton-wool from th(5 seed. It is nf)w 
with Dr. Wilkins, at the India-House, who states it to be a perfect model, and who has 
promised to make some observations upon it at the request of tin? writer. If their 
Lordships should wish a sight of it, it can he sent up to the Hoard of Trade. 

No. 7, a sample of beautiful Kast-India cotton-yarn, brought to England forty years 
ago, by Achniral Sir E. Hughes. 

No. 8, seeds of the herhaccum. 


Sir: 


Sise Lane, 3<1 February 1827. 


I am fearful I shall appear intrusive to my Lords of the Committee of Trade in a|^in 
addressing you for their Lordships* information regarding cotton-wool ; but as the subject 
lias much occupied my attention for a good many years back, and is in iiiy estimation of 
great importance to the state, I hope that the freedom 1 take will be excused. 

In my last letter, dated in December 1825, I took notice of considerable shipments of 
cotton-yam for India, made from American cot ton- wool, then going forward, whk:h 
shipments 'continue to be made on a more enlarged scale. Up to the 5th October last 
the quantity shipped exceeded 500,000 pounds. The statement to the 5th January is not 
yet made up, but 1 am greatly misinformed if it shall not be found to exceed much the 
proportion for the last three months that of the previous nine. 

It appears, at first view, to be more beneficial to India, that yam should be sent out 
to them from this country than manufactured cloths ; and if there existed no distinction in 

2 U 2 the 
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thini; as if you charged it as a debt? — It does not appear that it has been 
altogether deficient ; for though it has rendered the sum realized small, yet 
there has been a sum realized. 

4891. You seemed to think, from 10 per cent, having been added to the 
invoice cost of all exports from England, that the territory must have borne 
a portion of the commercial charges of such exports ; is not the difference 
between the invoice cost, including that 10 per cent, and the sale amount, 
stated in the Indian accounts as profit or loss, and consequently, can any 
part of the charges comprized in the 10 per cent, have possibly entered into 
the charge on the Indian territory ? — I think I have been misunderstood 
there. I did not say that any part of the commercial charges upon those 
goods had been defrayed by the territory, but that from the 10 per cent, 
having been added to the invoice cost, and that 10 per cent, having been 
understood to include part of the expenses of the establishment at home, 
and as the whole amount of the invoices had been charged in that Account, 
at p. 2.50* of my evidence, as supply towards the purchase of the investment, 
therefore the whole, including part of the expense of the establishment, had 
been considered as supply. 

4892. Supposing that from this country £1,000 was sent, and 10 per cent, 
as charges put upon that, and that in India it sells for 11,200, wliich is 
stated as the amount realized, under what circumstances can you say that any 
portion of that is borne by the Indian territory ? — If the 11,200 is stated as 
part of the supply, that £1,200 has not been actually expended by iheCom- 
jxiny, except by taking in part of the charges of the establishment. In the 
form of these accounts all supplies from Ktigland go in part provision of the 
investment, and what they do not supply has been supplied by the territory. 
The expense of part of the establishment has therefore been considered as part 
of the supply towards the provision of the investment, and only the diflerence 
has been charged. 

4893. Has the supply been any more than what the goods realized upon 
the spot? — No. 

4894. Does it not appear that, previously to 17^5, the Company, in their 
commercial character, incurred an expense for the maintenance of settlements 
in India beyond the revenues ? — Previous to 17(35 , 1 should consider the whole 
of that, both the revenues and the expense of the establishment, to be part of 
their commercial charges. If they could not carry on their commerce with- 
out having expensive establishments, troops and forts, then those are part of 
the commercial charges. If the Company had never acquired territory, 
there could be no other source to pay them from but the commercial profits. 

4895. Must not the territorial assets which existed in 17<>5 have been 
the property of the Company in their commercial character ? — Certainly. 

4896. It would appear that you have endeavoured to controvert Mr. 
Melvill’s assertion, that in 1765 the assets left with the territory more than 

equalled 
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the nature and quality of Indian and Anxerican cotton wool^ and India and British fabrics, 
it would certainly be the better mode, as thereby they would have the advantag^e of 
wearing* their own fabrics ; and so long as the Inaia fabrics are distinguishable from all 
others, however much the manufacture is contracted, there is a ray of hope existing, that 
the British manufacturers will find out their superior quality, and the cause thereof, and 
attempt to imitate them. But by the system of trade which has now been alluded to, 
there is a progressive advance towards the total extinction of the exquisitely beautiful 
cotton manufactures of India; an event fraught with, in my opinion, most calamitous 
c<jnsequences to that fine country and interesting people, and in other respects not beive- 
ficial to this empire, as I formerly have taken the liberty to notice. 

When in Lancashire a few weeks back, on business, a retired manufacturer was intro- 
duced to me, who wished for some information regarding India cotton-wool. He ad- 
mitted, that until I mentioned it to him he was in total ignorance of there being any 
distinction in the species of plants which yielded Indian and American cotton-wool ; 
and he was confidcMit that the manufacturers throughout Lancashire were generally in the 
same uninformed condition. This state of ignorance ought not in my opinion to be 
allowed to exist longer. 

It has been represented to me in various quarters that the Swiss make cotton cloths 
that approach nearer to those of Bengal than any other manufacturing country iiiKurope; 
and that the manufacturers of both Lancashire and Glasgow have declared they cannot 
furnish them of equal quality. I have of late noticed the export of India cotton- wool to 
the continent. The official report of last year is not yet made up, but from a printed 
statement which I have seen, and which l believe may be relied upon, made up to the 
30th November, say for eleven months, the quantity of Indian cotton-w'ool exported is 
stated to have been 40,690 bales ; and that used in the same period for home consump- 
tion 25,941 bales ; so that the manufacturers on the continent use nearly twice the quan- 
tity of Indian cotton-wool that is consumed in Great Britain. 

I have no statement of the countries to which the cotton- wool now alluded to was sent 
for last year, but on referring to the Inspector- General’s Report for the four preceding 
years on this head, I noticed the Netherlands take off about a half or the whole in each 
year, and I am assured a great portion of it reaches Schafl'hausen, and is manufactured 
m that neighbourhood. 'Inis I consider a matter of the last importance to have accu- 
rately ascertained ; as if the superior quality of the Swiss fabrics arises from their using 
India cotton-wool, the whole difficulty is solved, and I beg with great deference to repre- 
sent that this point seems of such vital importance to have well established, that, it 
appears to me, a skilful person who can be relied upon should be employed to visit 
Switzerland for that object. 

The first impression on ray mind regarding the superiority of India fabrics, (and which 
has been my chief reliance when assailed by xery considerable opposition to my views on 
this subject), was, that nature not art occasioned their chief superiority over all others. 
Had it arisen from the latter, it is not possible that the natives of India could have kept 
the exclusive possession of that manufacture for a period exceeding the earliest profaM 
history to this time. In fact, in fewer centuries than it has been uiousands of years in 
their possession, it must have passed from them to other countries, and it would be 
painful in the extreme, as I have on a former occasion used the freedom to mention, if 
that immense and interesting people were to be deprived of their legitimate manufacture 
by the introduoiion of one of a spurious description, and fraught with much cala m ity to 
British India and this country. 

I am respectfully. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Lack, Esq. Jambs Dobsmurb. 

&e. See, &c. 


Office 
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equalled the territorial debt at that time ; would you consider an official 
document, prepared from the records, sufficient authority to substantiate 
Mr. Melvill’s assertion ? — I should have no hesitation in admitting it. I 
beg leave to say, that perhaps I did not admit so distinctly that I had made 
an oversight as to the assets at the period referred to, as I did in speaking 
with regard to the second period. T stated, however, what I considered 
tended to show that Mr. Melvill had made more of the subject than there 
was in it. 

4897. You have objected to Mr. Melvill’s charge of interest upon the 
sums expended in the wars, and one of your grounds of objection is, that 
it accrues before the wars reached Bengal ; do you not know that valuable 
territory was acquired at Madras by means of those wars, and how can you 
reconcile a charge of interest in the one case and not in the other? — One 
has been accustomed to speak of the acquisition of territory, and of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, as having taken place at the same time. I am 
aware that they had some territory at Madras, but to what extent I do not 
know. That territory was, however, lost during the course of the war, 
and must be said to have been reconquered by this country, since it was 
recovered for them by the conditions of the peace. 

4898. You said that the territorial branch got no advantage from the money 
spent in the acquisition of the territory ; is not the trade to be considered as 
the agent by which the territory was acquired j and the object now being to 
ascertain what has been expended on the territorial distinct trom the com- 
mercial account, should not the sum which trade, as the agent, expended 
in obtaining the territory, be stated as a charge incurred on the territorial 

account ? The whole of my argument has been to show that it ought not ; 

and I cannot conceive that the territory could have derived any advantage 
from the £5,069,000, supposing that the event of the war had fallen out 
otherwise, and the Company had not become possessed of the country. Were 
I to judge from what has occurred in the other colonial possessions of this 
country, 1 should say the £5,069,000 would not have been exacted from India 
as a debt. There is no colony which has not cost the country much money, 
and I believe neither the CJovernment nor the legislature contemplate its 
exaction from the colony in any case. 

4899. Supposing the country which has been acquired to be a valuable 
acquisition, has this country been benefited by the expenditure of the five 
millions ? — I dare say it has, and the Company too. 

4900. You have expressed an opinion, that the increase of territorial assets 
in 1793 ’ as compared with 1780, must have been very trifling ; have you 
any foundation for that opinion, or for believing that Mr. Melvill overstated 
the amount when he said (4472) it was £2,161,329 ?— Upon a comparison 
of the assets from 1792-3 to 1808-9> I fi^^d the proportion of the cash and 
bills on hand to the whole of the assets has been from about one-fourth to 
one-eighth of the whole. In the three last years of that period it amounted 
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Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir : Whitehall, 26th July, 1828. 

The attention of this Committee has lately been called to the possibility of improving 
the culture, in the East Indies, of some articles which are now chiefly supplied by the 
United States of America particularly of cotton and tobacco. 

It has been represented to their Lordships that the cotton of India is inferior to that of 
Carolina, not through any inferiority of the soil in which it is grown, but tlirough a defec- 
tive mode of cultivation, and it is thought that this deficiency might be supplied by a 
judicious application of skill and capital. 

The same representation is made as to tobacco. 

A slight encouragement is about to be extended to the cotton of India by the reduction 
of the import-duty upon cotton- wool from six per cent, on the value to 4a. per cwt. ; but 
if the Lords of tliis Committee are rightly informed, this encouragement will not be suffi- 
cient to occasion the necessary improvement of the cotton, unless measures be taken iii 
India for applying skill and Capital to the cultivation. 

The peculiar system of administration which the Legislature has sanctioned for British 
India, forbidding Europeans to settle in the country, prevents the operation of the encou- 
ragement, ordinarily afforded by an extensive market and a favourable tariff. But my 
Lords conceive that it may be quite consistent with the maintenance of that system to 
extend facilities, liberal in their character, but limited in their extent, to British subjects 
wlio may be disposed to settle in the cotton districts, and whose cliaracter, property and 
knowledge qualify them for the object req\iired. 

Their Lordships apprehend that the important article of indigo has flourishod under 
encouragement of this nature. 

Under these impressions the Lords of this Committee direct me to request tliat you 
will move the Commissioners for the affairs of India to take these suggestions, as they 
regard both cotton and tobacco, into their consideration, and to communicate thereupon 
Witli the East-lndia Company. 

Tlie Court of Directors cannot fail to admit the importance of the object; and it is 
hoped, that if they should not consider the suggestions of this Committee as pointing out 
the most advisable method, they will suggest some other mode of obtaining it. 

I am to add, that their Lordships are desirous of receiving the fullest information which 
the Commissioners may be able to afford them, of the present state of the culture and 
trade of cotton and tobacco in the East- Indies. 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

George Bankes, Esq. (Signed) Thomas Lack. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sir : No. 4, Pancras-iane, 6th September, 1828. 

In consequence of the privilege you rave me to address you in the event of my having 
any thing further to offer for the consideration of their Lordships, relative to India cotton- 
wool, I am induced to trouble you with a few observations on this important subject, 
which I shall endeavour to make as concise as possible. 

1 do not know whether it is conceded that India cotton-wool is not only good, but is the 
best description which is produced from the Herbaceous plant, and that the produce of 

this 
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to as much as one third of the whole ; but I conceive that one-fourth of the 
whole is all that we can conceive to have been the addition. The remainder 
of the £2,l6l,329 assets had no right to come into the accojint at all, 
because the greatest part of tliem had been already paid for and entered in 
the charges. The different heads of assets are, cash and bills, store.s, See. 
When the stores are purchased, they are entered in the charges, and they 
must not be entered again in the increase of assets; the same as to the 
advances for salt and opium. When those advances were first made, they 
must have been entered in the salt and opium accounts ; and therefore, if 
those were now to be reckoned in assets, as an addition to the applica- 
tion of funds in that account, they woidd be charged ilouble. Of course, as 
no statement of the assets in I78O is given, it must be mere guess work ; but 
I should think that one-fourth is all that ought to liave been considered by 
me as increase of assets. 

4901. You mean that you have not sufficient tlocuments before you to 
show that there was an increase of assets to the extent of £‘2, lOO.OtX) ? — I 
said, that by a comparison of the total receipts and disbnrsemetits in the 
account at p. 256* of my evidence, some id(‘a might be formed of it. It 
appears that the total receipt in the sixteen years was .£79, (>62,000, and the 
total disbursement £75,930,000 ; so tliat of tliose .assets 1 think it is fair to 
presume that upwards of .t.3, 000,000 existed in I78O. What tlie exact amount 
was in 1792-3 I do not recollect ; it may have been what Mr. Melvill says; 
but of that £2,1(X),000 a considerable part must have already been entererl 
in tlie charge.s. 

4902. Witli respect to sums written off between 178O and 1793, do you 
mean to say that they should not be included in the charges, supposing them 
to be of a territorial nature ? — I should think it would not be possible exactly 
to say whether they should or should not until one knew of what they con- 
sisted. Supposing they are of a territorial nature, I think it is still very 
possible that they had no right to come in. Mr. Melvill states one item 
which I should decidedly say had no right to come in. He says it will be 
seen that a considerable amount of debt from the Nabob remained for future 
adjustment. If that debt from the nabob was owing for money lent to him 
out of the revenues’, it might be a proper thing to write off, but if it was oidy 
a sum which he was to pay by treaty, and which had never been received, it 
could not go out of the receipts. 

4903. Is it to be understood that all sums of that nature written off, which 
you have omitted in your figured statement, are omissions to be supplied as 
Mr. Melvill has pointed out ? — With regard to the losses written off, 1 should 
entertain great doubts about it ; I think no opinion can be entertained as to 
the propriety of that sum, either in the period that is now spoken of, or in 
the period from 1792-3 to 1808-9, in my account, where 1 have introduced it, 
but with a strong impression that it ought not to be there. I think no opinion 
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this species is superior, and essentially differs in quality from that of the Shrub plant, 
which is alone cultivated in the Western world ; but however this may be, I must take 
leave to stulc that this is my conviction, and has formed the chief feature in all my com- 
munications on thi^ subject. 

Under the impression that what I have now stated is admitted and a88ente<l to, it appears 
to me, to bring- into general use by the manufacturers of this country the cotton-wool of 
India, in place of the present unhappy supply, is that which should occupy the considera- 
tion of my Lords of the Committee of Trade ; and although the measure may be attended 
with considerable difficulty, I have no hesitation in stating, that with judicious arrange- 
ments, and a cordial co-operation by those whose immediate duty it is to give their aid 
therein, it may be brought about in a progressive manner. 

As the manufacturers of cotton-wool in this country, however high their reputation 
maybe for knowledge, have given very unequivocal proof that they are not well acquainted 
with the nature and qualities of the materials they use, I would recommend that an able 
and respectable botanist be employed to write a short and plain essay ou tlie nature and 
qualities of the different species of cotton-plants which yield cotton-wools used in making 
fabrics, are cultivated, and that it should bo issued amongst the manufacturing districts at 
a moderate price. 

It appears to me also, that it would be highly expedient that the duty charged in the 
interior of India on cotton- wool by the East-India Company, which I am told is seven 
and a half per cent, ad valorem^ should be wholly drawn back on exportation to Great 
Britain. At present I believe only 5 per cent, is allowed ; and whatever drawback is 
allowed by the East-India Company should be levied ou exportation from Great Britain, 
that the full advantage thereof may be secured to the country. 

I would presume also to recommend again that India cotton fabrics be admitted into 
Great Britain upon the same duty (two and a half per cent.) that British are subject to 
when imported into India, as was stated in one of iny former communications, when I 
lU’ged a remission of the duty on the raw material. 

But I would with great deference represent, that to procure as quickly as possible relief 
from this, us it appears to me, a.g^eat national calamity, the united exertions of the East- 
India Company and (he private traders connected with India, with the Government of the 
country, is imperatively called for; and I have not a doubt, were such a desirable com- 
munication instituted, a plan would be speedily devised for a prompt check being given to 
the present lamented state of matters, which, if not soon counteracted, will lead to the 
most disastrous results. <; 

I have the honour, &c. &c, 

Thomas Lack, Esq. (Signed) Jas. Dunsmure. 

Board of Trade. 


Sir 4 India Board, IGth October 18t28. 

In reference to your letter of the ‘26th of July last, I have received the directions of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India to transmit to you, fur the information of the 
Lords of the Committee for Trade, the enclosed copy of a letter, which has been 
adefro^ed by the President of this Board to the chairman and deputy chairman of 
the Kast-Iiidfia Compant, on the subject of the culture of cotton and tobacco in the East- 
Indies. 


Thontas, Lack, Eaq* 


I am. See. 

(Signed) G. Banees. 
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20 Sept. 1831. can be formed upon it till it shall be explained from the India House what 
■ those losses were. 

T. J-ongton, Esq. Supposing that money has been lent or has been expended for the 

Nabob of the Carnatic, then you allow it is a territorial debt ?— Supposing 
that money has been expended for him in the course of the wars, I should say 
that that money had been already charged to the territory in the mihtary 
char<res of that period, and therefore if it is said you must pay us a million in 
reimbursement of those charges, and that sum is not af terwards received, yet 
that debt, though a loss to be written offi is no additional outgoing, because 
it has already gone once out of the account when it occurred in the military 
charges. There are other cases which may be conceived, actually of a terri- 
torial character, which would not have to come into such an account, ror 
instance, suppose there are arrears of revenue which are deemed irrecoverable, 
and are therefore written off j as they have never been received, they could 
not be entered as outgoings. 

4905. If any of those charges which were written off were distinctly terri- 
torial, ought they not to be placed against the territory as a charge?— I 
should say it is impossible to know that without knowing the nature ot them, 
because there are some territorial charges which ought not to come inj as tor 
instance, this very charge of the nabob, I think, in all probability, ought not to 
come in, because it was not an actual outlay, or if it was an outlay, it is 
probably already included in the military charges. 

490G. Should you conceive that no sum should be written off as a territo- 
rial asset which had not been included in some previous account as a receipt 
from the territory ?— I should think it ought not. In explanation ot these 
answers relating to the “ losses written off,” I beg leave to say, that my 
meaning is not that debts irrecoverable, and which have been entered on the 
books as assets, should not be written off, but that they should not be entered 
into accounts professing to give the receipts and the outgoings, as outgoings, 
such as in my account for the third period, and the estimate I presented tor 
the second period. 

4907. Have you not admitted, that by correcting the mistake into which 
you tell regarding the debt from 1780 to 1793, and by adding the year 
1792-3, omitted in your Statement, there is £820,000 to be deducted from 
the sum with which you held commerce chargeable ?— I have said so; but 
I must beg leave to remind the Committee, that when I hrst gave in that 
account, I stated it to be a mere estimate, for which I had very insufficient 
documents ; and I was endeavouring this morning to correct that acconnt 
according to the observations of Mr. Melvill, and according to that, 1 should 
certainly make out that there was a balance against the territory during 
that period ; but still not nearly to the amount that Mr. Melvill does. 

4908. As there was a serious territorial deficit in 1780-81, and as you have 
omitted that year also, would not the supply of that omission ^ill further 
lessen the sum for which you -consider commerce responsible?— No doubt it 
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Gbmtlkmsn : India Board, 73* October, 1828. 

I have considered with much attention the letter of Mr. Dart , to Mr. tBaokes, dated 
the 5th ultimo, respecting the culture of cotton and tobacco in the ESast-Tndies. 

I know you must be strongly impressed with a sei^ of tlie great importance of 
inu>roving the cotton grown in the East-Indies, of extending thereby the export trade of 
^territories of the &8t-India Company, and of rendering this country independent of 
foreign nations for the raw material of one most considerable manufacture ; and I am 
ther^ore satisfied that you will give your favourable consideration to the suggestions I am 
about to offer to you on this subject. 

It appears, undoubtedly, that measures have been taken at different times by the 
East-India Company, for introducing into India the culture of various sorte of foreign 
cotton • and it seems that on one occasion a. gentleman conversant with the cleaning of 
cotton ’in Georgia, was engaged by the East-India Company for the purpose of giving 
instructions in the use of the American machines for separating the wool of the cotton from 
iU seeds, but that the attempts hitherto made for the improvement of the culture and 
management of cotton have not been successful. 

It does not appear, however, that experiments have been made in many different parts 
of India, for the purpose of ascertaining whetlior, in some districts t)f that vast country, in 
which the cotton-plant is indigenous, it may not bo possible to raise some of the superior 
sorts of foreign cotton. Experiments made in the botaniesd ganleii of Calcutta, whore 
cotton-plants from different soils anti climates are cultivated in the same soil, anti in Uio 
same climate, must notessarily be productive of no satisfactory result. 

I must therefore suggest to you the expediency of attempting, on a small scale, the 
cultivation of all the finer sorts of foreign cotton in different anti distaiit parte of. India, 
under every tlifferent circumstance of soil and climattt, anti of transmitting to England, 
cleaned in the American manner, and with every precaution to protect them from the 
weather, samples of the cotton so rai.scd. for the purpose of comparison with the cottons 
of other countries. 

As it is LinderstocKl that the value of cotton depends very much upon the care with 
which it is cleaned, and on its beings protected from the weather, it is deserving^ of your 
consideration whether it may not be advisable for the East-India Company to receive a- 
portion of the land-tax in cotton, at a fair valuation, and to manafjo, on its own 
account, the cleaning of the cotton so raised, and its transport to the place of 
shipment. 

Should it be found practicable to raise in India any of tlie superior sorts of cotton, it 
would be for the interest of the East-India Company to encourage the culture of such 
cotton, by taking- it at a higher valuation in the payment of the land-tax. 

I cannot entertain a doubt of the disposition of the East-India Company to permit the 
residence in the interior of India of British niercluiiits, who may be willing to employ their 
knowledge and their capital in the culture of an article, of wliich the pro<luction, m any 
quantity, of a superior quality, would conduce in so great a de^^rec to the interests not 
only of the East-India Company, but of this country. 

I trust that you will persevere in your endeavours to produce a species of tobacco mutable 
to the British market. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman (Signed) Ellenbo rough. 

of the East-India Company. 
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would. In the estimate I made this morning 1 have so included it. I have 
taken the deficiency in I78O-8I from the average of the three following 
years, which would reduce the net surplus ; but the account of 171)^-93 
being taken in, in which there was a considerable surplus, that would have 
to be added. 

4909. As there were no complete statements of the Company’s affairs 
before Parliament for the whole of the period from I78O to 1793, do you 
think that any conclusions can safely be drawn from statements prepared 
from other and unauthentic materials ? — No ; I certainly never thouglit that 
my account was one that could claim any such confidence. 

4910. Did you make up your estimate from any unauthorized statements? 
— I took it from a compendium which was published in ISO‘2. Tlie docu- 
ments were not printed at that time ; and I stated in my evidence, that to 
have got the originals here in manuscript w’ould have been a work of gi eat 
difficulty and labour, and therefore, I took the compendium, whicli was 
published by an officer of the India House in 1S02; and, so far as I have 
been able to compare the amount of the receij)ts and the dishnrseinents 
contained in that compendium, and also in the Ap[)eiulixes to the Second 
and Third Report, I found that they agreed, and therefore 1 concluded that 
the whole was correct. 

4911. As far as you have been able to compare the statements since pub- 
lished with those in the compendium, have you found them correct ?—• Yes. 

49l!2. Have the home charges been included in those statements? — 'I’he 
home charges were not to be found in the compendium, and therefore 1 
had no other course to pursue but to take the average for the nearest years 
for which the accounts were given. 

4913. With regard to interest upon the crorc of rupees which was to be 
advanced to commerce annually under the Act of 1793, did not Mr. Melvill 
(4493) simply contend that interest should be charged for the whole period, 
and was it not .solely in reference to your having made the charge partial 
that he submitted that in that view interest should accrue on the sum in 
which India failed to fulfil her engagement under the Act of 1793? — In 
my last examination I admitted that I thought interest ought also to be 
charged from 1781, because in the Act of the 21st Geo. Ill, which 1 was 
not aware of when I made my former remarks, I found that the Government 
was to partake in the commercial |)rofits as well as in the surplus revenue 
from that period, and therefore I tliink interest ought to go from thence. 

4914. Why do you stop at I78O ? — Becau.se from that period the whole 
of the commercial as well as tlie revenue surplus profits were taken from the 
Company, and claimed to be divided betweeti the (iovernment ami the 
Company, and therefore it was no longer cotnj)etent for the Company to 
dispose of the revenues, and appropriate them, after they had been restricted 
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No. 35 . An Account of the Quantity and Value of Military Stores exported to 

India in the Year 1829-30 ; specifying the Average Rate of Freight per Ton at which 
they have been sent out, (from May to May.) 

fin continuation of an Account, datad 9th June 1830, ^eliitcd in Appcndii to2d Report on Eaet-India 
^ Company's Aflain, p. 1202) 


Accoutrements, viz. 

Bayonet Belts 
Pouch . ditto 
Waist . ditto 
Sword . ditto 
Various other ditto 
Sword Knots . . 

Lock Cases 
Sabre-taches . . 

Musket and Fusil Slings 
Drum and Fife Case ditto 
Canteen and Knapsack, &c. ditto 
Pouches 

Powder Horns and Flasks 
Carbine Buckets 
Pistol Frogs . . 

Cavalry Saddles and Bridles 
Artille^ Harness 
Forge Bellows 
Bo<^s, Parchment, &c. 

Canvas 

Vitry 

Buntin 
Rope 

Coals • • • • 

Fire-Bricks, Cement, &c. 

Lead, Sheet-Lead, Ac. 

Mathematical and Musical Instruments, Ac. Ac. 
Manufactured Copper and Brass Articles 
Copper Gunpowder Barrels 
Copper Sheets, Hoops,' Ac. 

Oi^en’s Stores, Painters* Colours, Sulphur, Ac. 
Muskets, Fusils, Carbines, Rifles, Pistols, Ac. 
Swords and Pikes 

Small- Arm Materials, Musket Furniture, Ac. 
Shot and Shells, Carcasses, Ac. 

Iron and Brass Guns, Carronades, Iron Mortara 
Gun Carriage Iron-work, Ironmongery, Bratieryi 
Iron 
Glass 

Woollens, Stuffs, Ac. 

Soldiers* Clothing 


Average Bate of Freight per Ton 


Number 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Case 
Pairs 
Cases 
Bolts 
ditto 
Pieces 
Tons 
Chaldrons 
Num. A Tons 
Tons 
Cases, Ac. 
Packages 
Number 
Tons 
Packages 
Number 
ditto 
Cases, Ac. 
Tons 

and Beds Number 
Tinware, Ac. Packages 
Tons 
.Cases, Ac. 

Pieces 
Cases, Ac. 


QUANTITY. 


7.136 

8,671 

2,194 

63 a 

765 

10 

5,630 

1,291 

44 


1 

13 
171 
a 30 

467 

a 

390 

18,381 

31 

i,8a5 


13 

674 

1,440 

2,834 

1,203 
40 
107 
1,81 1 
146 

ao,i8i 

165 


€. 


VALUE. 


\ 4,094 


3 »ii 6 

I 1,722 

} 926 

536 

20,639 




J 

} 


,617 

974 

8,544 


36,264 

} 113.978 


192,410 


3 1 1 


Mem . — Thia Account does not include the Experta to St. Helena. 

(Errors excepted.) 

East' India Houset 1 THOS. G. LLOYD, 

14th March 1831. / AcxK>untanl General. * 
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to their dividends solely. That was the ground upon which I suggested 
the interest account in the first instance. 

4915. Then are the Committee to understand that you consider that the 
accounts of the East India Company ought to have been made up from 1780, 
in the form of debtor and creditor, the same as any rnerchant would have 
made up his accounts, as the public were, by Act of Parliament, to parti- 
cipate in the net surplus?— The Acts do not say anything about interest to 
be charged ; but I think it would be fair that it should be charged. 

4916. Do not the Acts direct the appropriation of a certain surplus?— 


They do. 

4917. How would any surplus be ascertained unless the account of in- 
terest on both sides, as regards territory and commerce, were kept?— 1 hat 
is the way in whicli I suggested it. 

4918. Why should you not go back to an earlier period? Because in 
the earlier period the Government did not claim to participate in the. com- 
mercial profits. 

4919. Then you allow that the £400,000 which was derived from terri- 
tory is not commercial but territorial? — I conceive it is part of the teriitoiia 
surplus revenue. 

49'?0. If you wish to make that account between territory and commerce 
correct, antecedently to 1780, would not you conceive yourself called upon 
to make a debtor and creditor account, as regards interest ?— I do not know 
that 1 should. I think that the Acts of I767 and 1769, and the subsequent 
ones, gave the Company full licence to take the surplus revenues and appro- 
priate them to themselves, subject to the share they claimed out 01 them ; 
therefore, provided the Company confined themselves to that surplus, 1 
think they were not liable for interest upon it. 

49‘jil. In the Company’s making out an account between commerce and 
territory, was it not equally incumbent that an account of interest should be 
kept, to enable them to make that distinction at the time as well as after- 
wards ? — Perhaps it might ; they could have no just view of the result of 
their concerns without it. 

49^2U. Does not the Act of 1793 provide for the supply of the crore to 
the trade before mentioning the discharge of debt? It does. 1 he 107th 
clause provides, first, for the payment of those sums which would have to 
be paid if there had been no clause of appropriation ; then it prescribes the 
crore to be paid, and after that it says, that if at any time the debt shall be 
reduce, 1, either by payments in India, or by transfer to England of any part 
of the debt, the advance to commerce may be increased m proportion as the 
interest in India is reduced, if the Company’s commerce require it ; if it o 
not require it, then that any further surplus shall be applied in liquidation of 

the debt. 

4923. Was not the debt to be discharged by bills upon England ?—.t 
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leaves it open that payments might also be made in liquidation of debt in 
India. 

4924. Before there could be a discharge, was it not an indispensable pre- 
requisite that the million sterling should have been paid ? — 1'hc Legislature 
must have had some cause for making the separation ; and I consider that 
though, in framing those two clauses, a view has always been had to the one 
in the provisions of the other, yet still that each clause ought to be fulfilled 
and obeyed in itself^ so far as it can be. 

492.'5. Do you think the Legislature would have made an enactment 
compelling the Company to pay such and such sums, the £500,000 to go to 
Government, and the remainder to be paid in other ways, unless they had 
supplied the means of so doing, by giving them this crore of rupees? — It 
is very possible that the profits of the Company, even without the crore of 
rupees, might have sufficed to do that, and the llllh clause does not allude 
to the crore, though no doubt the advance of it had been in contemplation 
when those payments were enacted ; but there is a great distinction between 
the way in which the crore is mentioned, and the .l'.5(X),00() to be paid into 
the Exchequer. Mr. Melvill considers that the territory was bound by' law 
to yield the crore annually to commerce, but the fourth head of appro- 
priation merely state.s, that the crore shall be advanced for investment ; and 
in speaking of the £500,000 paiil to Government, it says, that if in any 
year the whole of tliis shall not have been paid, in the following year, after 
the completion of that head of appropritition, any surplus shall be employed 
in paying up the deficiency that remained ; and if at any future time there 
should be a surplus after paying up those appropriations, and all the 
deficiencies there may have been in the payment into the Excheqtier, 
that then that surplus shall be applied also in liquidation of the debt} 
therefore it shows that there was an intention that that should be com- 
pulsory, but it says nothing of the kind with regard to the crore. 

492f). Is not that always with the understanding that the prior clause is 
to be enforced? — The second head of appropriation in the 111th clause is, 
that £500,000 shall be applied in the reduction of Indian debt, but that 
clau.se does not make it compulsory, in ca.se this has been omitted in any 
one year, to make it good in another. 

4927 . Does it not take it as a whole ?— No, it distinctly makes a provision 
for any deficiency in the jrayment of the £500,000 into the Exchequer. But 
I beg leave to observe, that I neither wish to attach any value to my own 
opinions, nor do 1 think that much more ought to be attached to Mr. Mel- 
vill’s, upon a disputed clause in an Act of Parliament. 

4928. You were understood to object to the practice of biinging arrears 
of allowances into the account as debts before they are entered as charges; 
are you not aware that the Company’s revenue and charge accounts com- 
prise cash transactions only, and ought not the quick stock accounts to 

contain 
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contain all debts? — I conceive that if the accounts are kept as described by 
Mr. Melvill, upon the footing of double-entry, that wherever an amount is 
entered as a debt owing to a person, it must be entered on the other hand 
into the charges out oi which that debt arises. It appears from his answer 
that the allowances are entered in as a debt, but not entered in as a charge; 
therefore it appears to me inconsistent with the assertion that they are kept 
by double-entry as merchants* accounts. 

4929. Upon what principle do you consider that £1,709>824, which is the 
excess of floating debt, should be charged to commerce ?— The difference is 
only £764,527. I have no other data to go upon in making the interest 
account but the annual increase or decrease of the debt. If the debt had 
been adjusted for every year, I might then have taken the exact increase or 
decrease ; and if the Second Appendix to the Third Report is to be 
explained as I have now heard, that the allowances really are not entered as 
debts or as charges till they are actually paid, an adjustment may be required. 
It can only be made upon knowing in what manner each year is adjusted, 
because it is impossible to know in what year the actual payments have sub- 
sequently been made. 

4930. Why is it put to commerce rather than to territory ? — It is not put to 
commerce. I have explained in my first evidence, in answer 2912, the way 
in which I have made up the account. Mr. Melvill, in his evidence, objects 
to the system I have pursued, and says it is erroneous ; and in my last exami- 
nation 1 stated the reasons why I conceive that system perfectly applicable in 
this case. The reasons I assigned were, that though the principle I have followed 
would not be applicable in a mercantile concern, where there are many debts 
and credits arising, yet with the territory it appears to me to be perfectly 
applicable, because they have not many applications of their funds, except 
to the commerce and for government, and all the outgoings are regularly 
detailed ; now, if all those are brought into account, I conceive there can be 
no other party which can have got the funds for which no account can be 
given, except the commerce. 4 here may occasionally be occurrences wheie 
funds are applied, and which have not made their appearance in the accounts, 
and an adjustment might be required ; but then no person can show it except 
the Company. I may suppose the instance of a cashier having made a defal- 
cation, that of course would be an application of the funds for which com- 
merce would not be answerable, and if such a thing happened, it would of 
course have to be placed to their credit. 

4931. You have said that the difference is £7f>4,527 ; is there not also a 
difference upon that account of £500,000 paid to government in participation 
of the revenues, which you have charged to commerce ?— I have not charged 
it to commerce; I have left it out of the territorial account for adjustment, 
but I conceive that having been, in the third head of appropriation in the 111th 
clause, decidedly stated that it shall be paid out of the commercial surplus 
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profit, it ought to have gone out of that fund, and not to be charged out of 
the territory. 

4932. Have you any observation to make with respect to the third omis- 
sion, namely, £520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond 
that charge in the accounts, owing to the rate at which the bills were drawn 
being an excess of the rates at whicli the accounts were stated ? — I gave in my 
former evidence an explanation of that likewise j that I have not introduced 
it into the account, because it did not appear to have been any s))ccific pay- 
ment, but I left it as a subject of adjustment, because the Third Report had 
already named it as such. If my orginal account were here, it would be seen 
that upon the back of it I have set down all those subjects which I conceive 
would require adjustment. 

4933. There is another item of £250,081, being the sum applied to St. 
Helena by the Board, in excess of remittances of that kind from St. Helena? 
— My answer to that is, that I think Mr. Melvill is wrong in supposing there 
is such an omission in my account. I have stated in my evidence in what 
manner I have entered the charges for St. Helena. In Appendix 51 to the 
Fourth Report, it is stated, that the charges or losses at St. Helena had 
been adjusted to the sum of £1,04-6,043; that was therefore the total 
charge of St. Helena, including every thing, but not specifying the manner 
in which it arose, nor do I find in the Report any account of the adjust- 
ment; but I have taken that as the basis, and allowed for the whole ot that 
charge ; the rest of the explanation will be seen in my former evidence. 

4934. Have you taken into consideration the amount of increase of assets 
in St. Helena, and do you not know that they must have been to a great 
degree created by supplies which do not enter into the charges ? — No, I have 
not made any allowance for increase of assets at St. Helena. 

4935. You have stated that there might be adjustments ; in what manner 
is the insurance account of the East-India Company brought into tlieir 
accounts, and where are the losses debited that have occurred ? — No insurance 
account has been published in the accounts. 

493G. Have you made no allowance for any losses by sea or capture in any 
of those accounts ?— I have not entered them in the account, but I have 
stated that the subject is one tliat might require adjustment. 

4937. You appear to have in some cases charged to the territory, and in 
others omitted to charge to it what were termed doubtful items in 1811 ; are 
the Committee to understand that you have done this merely upon your own 
judgment? — Undoubtedly, only upon my own judgment ; but I have stated 
those heads which I have omitted in the list of adjustments whicli had to be 
made, and I stated in my last evidence, that with respect to those items 
which I had included in the territorial account, I had a strong impression, 
not only that some of them required adjustment, being described asdouhiful 
by the Select Committee, but 1 had doubts entirely with regard to some of 
them, namely, the losses written off. 


20 Sept. 18S1. 
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4938 . You have expressed doubts as to the accuracy of the fact stated by 
Mr. Melvill, that the costand charges of all the commercial consignments from 
Bencoolen have always been credited to the territory in the home accounts ; 
what further evidence do you require than that of the officer responsible for 
the correctness of what he asserts? — I am not aware that any other authority 
would be required ; but I mentioned the circumstance, as one very extra- 
ordinary, that there were Directors upon the Select Committee who must 
have been aware of the circumstance, and that they should have allowed that 
remark to be made in the Third Report, and the account placed amongst the 
doubtful itetn.s, when the same explanation which Mr. Melvill now gives 
would have at once cleared up the matter, and caused that remark to be ex- 
punged ; and as no such steps appeared to have been taken by those Direc- 
tors who were upon the Committee at that time, I thought it possible that 
Mr. Melvill might have been in error. 1 do not doubt his accuracy, but the 
most accurate man may commit errors. 

4939. You referred to certain discrepancies between the account of the 
receipts and payments in England, dated at the India Board the 14tb of 
January 18.30, and an account of the transactions between the territorial 
and the commercial branches, dated at the India House, the 2d of June 1830 ; 
do you not know that those accounts differ in principle ; how then can you 
expect a precise accordance in detail ; and are you not aware that the ac- 
counts furnished by the Board, as stated by Mr. Leach last year, are pre- 
pared from the annual accounts of the Company, which are required to be 
made up quickly for Parliament, and that the Company’s account of 2d of 
June 1830, contains all adjustments subsequently effected ? — I stated, when 
I mentioned those discrepancies, that I had no doubt they could be explained, 
but that, as the public have no means, and I may say. Members of the 
House, and even of the Committee, have no other means of judging of 
those matters than from the accounts published, if they do not afford the 
means of coming to any correct conclusions, they are very insufficient for the 
purpose for which they were intended. The discrepancies are such, that 
whether contained in the same account, or in different accounts, the items 
are at least the same; and how the differences should occur is almost 
inexplicable ; why, for instance, a cast-iron bridge should be said in the one 
to have cost £4,000, and in another £5,000 odd, and various other items. 
Here is a list of the different receipts and payments, with the differences 
between them 
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RECEirTS, 

SUtement from the 
India House. 

Genml 
Statement fton 
the India Board. 

t« Of Government, on account of the claims of the Public. 

fi. Bills for supplies to public service in In- 1 ^ ^ , 

dia,&c. .. }Gen.Stote‘- 

BDls drawn in the Company's favour, for^ 
supplies furnished from territorial funds / Statement 
in India J 

*P -33 

•33) 

£. 

103,393 

. 144,756 

£. 

103,993 

• 143.567 

3. Net produce ofbullion remitted fVom India Gen. Stated 
Net produce ofbullion received per Stir- ) ^ 
ling Castle, from Fort St. George . , j 

•33} 

334.015 

344.107 

4. Advance, in India to owners of Com- 7 „ 

pany’s ships j Gen. Statet. 

— 

— 

37.481 

3. Bills drawn by the Court on India ..Statement 

*33 

7.891 


6. Net produce of spices sold in the year . , Statement 

*33 

154.541 

1 — 

7« Disbursement (deducted from the credits iiij 
p. 33* of Statement) in England and China,! 
on account of the Public, included in the Statement 
Company's claims upon Government in thel 
territorial department . . . , . . J 

*33 

739.406 

74.639 

657.767 

1 

i 

1 608,368 

PAYMENTS. 




Passage of Military and supplies on the voyage . . j 

9. Interest, sinking fund, charges and repayment of loan 1 
from the Public in i8ia j 

ta 

ta 

79.101 

«44.044 

79.109 

444.044 

10. Bills for cash received by the Indian! o. * 

governments / Gen. State. 

Bills for effects of officers deceased . . Statement 


.13.136 

13.136 

11. Bills of exchange for interest of debt Gen. Stated 

Amount of payments actually made on') , 
account of bills of exchange drawn > Statement 
for interest on Indian debtf 1814-15. . J 

+3«| 

834,033 

834,343 

1 *. Officers' pay on furlough and retirement. . Gen. Stated 
Officers' pay .. .. £147,600! « 

Off-reckoning funds . . 135,69a J 


983,301 

483,993 

1 3. Political freight and demurrage . . . . Gen. State^ 

Political freight and. demurrage, exclu- ! q. , 

•ive of amount charged on exporu . . J ^^‘^roent 


51.081 

79,610 

Carried forward . . 

£ 

1,504,685 

1.547.215 

' 1 
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14. pQ0ticifiJichargfeB g6n^rt^ 


BriHigbt for|raril ‘^ • 

. o - - * ‘ s|ate^ 

PdWcal ^hargesl^ Stetenint. 

advances recoverable in India ; /, : ^ * *f 

t 5 . MSStary and majj^ne stores for export A i Gfen, Stpitet. ‘ 
r. Jerritorial^ stoi^.^portpd f^oin RlVgnlr^^tettftnt ' 
land to India. . ., .. • • -^ 1 -t • . 

ifii. Chargee l^ince of Wales Island, expats y JHatet. 

v; PT^^ded ... r .. .. \ 

' '/Territorial stores ^poried^^^^^ ^ 98 :tl.«tetement • 
land to Prince of Wales Island ;... J ,, 

Cliarges, Bencaolen, bill, pa.'f 1 ,.Gini 8|«te». 

; nitto ditto eworu provided ydoJ • 1 
^ Bills drawn ^bm Bencoolen discharged! ) f | I 
in England , • . . £3>74ol 

, territorial Stores exported to _ / , 

‘ Bencoolcn .. .. 4,7621 ' 

18. Cliargei, St. Helena, bills paid ^49»343! . c^te^ ' 

I>itto ditto . . exports j^^vided 29,063 j ^ ‘ 

Bills drawn A om ot. Helena^ discharged l ■ ’ \ i . 

in England .. £44.t^6l 

Sundry expanses on dccbciirt T ' ' 

of St. Helena .. .... 5 ^ 041 ; ? . " ‘ 

Territorial stores exported w 

from England to St. Helena : 65,833/1 
Ditto exported (r 6 m China I ’ 

and the Cape of Good Hope 1 . 

to St. Helena .. .. 33,p96j ^ 

19. Carnatic debts, interest on ^ i ’ 

charges .. :, 4«f6<?'/ If -'r, 

•; Carnatic I 
so. Ca 8 t-ironcI|i^N^i£^Sti 9 >it. 0 nm^W''^\ 

Can-iron *c. for the NsHtii^ V ' 

Oude . . ., .. . . . J , , j 

Sl. Payments at China and Cape to mi- > ' 0 .. . -■ t *4 
_ Jitwy officers, his Majwty’s nary, J ■iT'-: 

12. Advances to public institutions, and^xe- \ '^ntciDCin^- 
payable in India J 



23. Java, prize agcpts, oC prp-1 L 

perty^eposit^ in ?nf^ • • , ^ • I . ' « f < 

^ 14. On account bl^Giv 

to Java, &e.f and btllbr serviceji '4^^ j 

from Awb^,^W«bi, 

;.ebargea on spH^ 

';v- ... ; 'v-i • :; 
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ijfte nlidb' 

'prefer to be forthi stiiiia period. * . ; •" 

^ ^^lV%ave not' you found differences nni(^‘ greater iH V^cdtihte aftefr tire 
a-tiunfber of years ?— -My observation went to show', that t’he'Bdaifd 
orCoiAtfol is sbarcefy'an efficient check. Now I will take one iterh.' ‘Here 
la political freight and demurrage, stated in the account from the Boafd^bf 
Ctrtftrol to be ^7^2, 610, for the year 1814-J5 ; and then here ie politjcal 
freight and demurrage, exclusive of amount charged on exports, f.M,08f. 
It would appear, therefore, that the difference of £^1,000 may hare 'been 
a cdtnnterciar diafge ; but the Board bf Control appears to'havle beert bnder 
the impression that tbe whole was a territorial charge, for it is enumerated 
amoingst the territorial charges in that General Statement. ' . 

4942. Why docs it follow that it is a commercial charge? — Because it i^ 

said |n that statement made up at the India Mouse, in which the territory is 
debited, that it is debited 'dnly^ £51,000 under that head; and it.says, 
“ exclusive of the amount charged on exports.” 1 therefore 'sujjpple; that 
the difference may be tite amount excluded. ^ 

4943. Might not it just as easily be supposed that it was political exports ? 
—Then 1 think it would have been debited to the territory in the Statement. 
It appears odd tliat tlie territory slionid only be debited with £51,000 npw, 
after the adjustment at tlie India House, . 

4944. Are you not aware tliat the only acOoubts from which the Board 

of Control could make up tliose returns must be territ9riai, for that the 
Board has no control over the Company’s commercial. accounts? — I think, 
sibce the Act of 1813, tliey Imve also a control over tbp commercial con- 
cerns. ' * ' 


4945. You were understood to say, when speaking of the forbearance of 
the public Rewards the Company, tliat under the Act of the 21 Cieo. III., 
three-fourths of the actual increase of the Coinpany’%,.a8set3,> should have 
gone into the coffers of the state; do you mean bttumce of assets, after 
deducting debts ?— 1 mean th(6i clear sdrplus profits, allovraWce 

lbr;^e £409^000, which is Arid to have b«wn ;paid to “OriVi 
b'ughftdliaVfe been part of the share of Goi^i-hmcht. ■ ‘ ' 

4g46._ Th^n are the Committee^ to understand tliat the comtberciat capital 
afbOpntietj the close q/Tdl4 £o, £■20,302,764?— So it' is stated in 
i^ruafy:%ei^. _ ■ • '* 

4i947* Are you .not Ahat that is the gross' amqunt?-;-! conceive, 


frilHiKthe, expressions h^i^^^t it is the net bajanoe, after dediifitingrall 
^(li^lidebts, excepting the six millions of capital, and without Reference* to 
debt. *, ' ’ 

if it should prove to be the gross csprtaJ^ yoiir cooapotsliqp^ 
must be erroneous f— They would be;*'no dbubt;. but l 
bet assets, exdiisive of tiw home-lsorididebt. . t 

5 D 2 4949. '>1 







SO Sept. M(Sk roferring<to tbe guaraiitee fiMid of? twelve siniUioi», >p<!6f^^ 

^ Ael of 1793 , and atating that the'^ublic: were, previoosly to^ tha A«fei« 
7; XaflftM,>iS«gi. entitled to all beyond that, and consequently that Parliament a 

present to the Company of tbe excess of commercial assets beyond, that 
dim; do you not know that the guarantee fund must have been fiicmeMi 
dwing the progress of the Company's affairs, and consequently that it mttat 
have been a security surplus to the capital employed in their trade ?»^My 
answer is, that the clause claiming the liquidation of any debt to the E)xche> 
quer, in consequence of omitted payments of the annual £500,000 from the 
assets of the Company, above £12,000,000, takes no notice of the guaranty 
fund; nor can, according to the Act, the guarantee fund be formed till 
after the debt has been reduced to £2, 000,000 in India, and to £1,500,C^ 
in England ; but the debt, instead of being reduced, is increased, therefore 
there was no opportunity for the formation of the guarantee fund ; but, if 
that period had arrived, any further surplus profit, after payment of. the 
£500,000 into the Exchequer, was to be divided into sixths, one-sixth to 
go to the Company, and the other five-sixths to go to the formation of the 
guarantee fund. 


Mo/t'tiSf 27 “ die Septembris, 1831 . 

Sir Jambs Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

27 Sent 18S1. 4950. Arb ther«thny points upon which you wish to offer any explanation 

— of your former evidence ?—! wm desired to state the amount of the original 
/. SuUivan, Esq. assessment of the province of Coimbatoor, as determined by the survey, a» 
Well as the produce of the revenue, in the first year of the assessinent. 
Upon referring to the accounts, 1 find that the assessment . amQunfod .tp 
3^:36,588 rupees, this was tbe assessipent, upon foe waste, as well as, upop 
foe occupied lands ; foe land occupied in that year, and liable to. assess 
ment, was 1 , 009 , 67(1 acres, which paid 21,lMd4Vfdpee? » (he lapd rtqy 
occupied, and liable to assessment, is. 1, 444,073 ac;^. paying ap as^sM^ 
of 21,58,649 rupees, so that the land in cultivation has increased 353,997 
acres* whilst tlie ambtint of the assessment has increased only 74,48a roj^es. 
the permanent reductions made upoh the original survey assessmenraw^ 
to 7.b9.2SU 'rupees.^’’ By the cobvemioU the dry lands loW plSwtartoilS#^ 

nardiina. and’ lands wf that addition his beMs iatdetttP^ 

assessment 
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ifaiiMiiii ert> rupees, wfeich makes the f)feMDt<>etin(ey value of 

ItolmdBj oeitf^^ 93,74, 08a rupees. 1 should explain that the 

lak^«potf the lands artificjally irrigated is much lighter in pro^rtion to the 
vti^eef the produce, than the tax upon lands which .depead for their, pro* 
sluee Upon the periodical rains, it is the interest of the ryots, therefore* to 
make this conversion. Under this stimulus, the garden cultivation in Coim- 
batoor has increased since 1815, from 103,500 acres to 126,003 acres. 

I was also asked, whether there was any regulation which made it impera- 
tive upon the collectors to issue pottahs to the ryots, and my answer was, 
that such a regulation was passed in 1802 ; I was then asked whether that 
r^ulation did nut apply to the provinces under the permanent assessment, 
and my answer was that it did ; 1 should have added, that I considered the 
ryotwar the only permanent assessment in the country, and that all the regu- 
lations enacted for introducing that assessment were strictly applied to 
ryotwar districts. I will take the liberty of reading the preamble to the 
regulation which introduced the permanent settlement into the Madras terri- 
tories; it is No. 25, of 1802 ; the preamble to the regulation runs thus ; 
** That it is known to the zemindars, meerassadars, ryots, and cultivators of 
“ land in the territory subject to the government of Fort St. George, that 
*' from the earliest until the present period of time, the public assessment of 
** the land revenue lias never been fixed, but that, according to the practice 
“ of the Asiatic governments, the assessment of the land revenue has fluc- 
tuated without any fixed principle for the determination of the amount, 
“ and without any security to the zemindars or other persons for the con- 
tinuance of a moderate land-tax.’* it is then declared to be the intention 
of Government to insure the continuance of a moderate land-tax, by fixing 
an assessment on all lands liable to pay revenue to Government, and in con- 
sequence of such assessment to vest not only the zemindars, but all other 
proprietors qf land, with the proprietary rights of the soil. The date of this 
regulation was in 1802, and it was in accordance with the principles laid 
down in it, that Sir Thomas Munro commenced in that year, to fix, in perpe- 
tuity, an asseasment upon ail the lands in the district then under his charge. 
He completed this work, subject to a revision which was then in progress, 
and made a report of it to the Madras Board of Revenue, on the 2d of 
August I807. My object in reading this is to show that the great principle 
laicT down was that there should be a permanent assessment fixed upon all 
the lands of the country, not merely that the country should be divided into 
large portions, and the property in the soil vested in persons constituted to 
prdbrietors of it, but that wherever property was found, whether in large 
OCsinall masses; there was to be a fixed Mfdssment. 

4951- By permanency as affixed to the ryotwar system do you mean a 
petxsMiieot maximum as estabUshgd by Sir Thomas Munro? — The term 
1*ip«CfliiUM9al^maximum,*’ as cominooly used, appears to roe to convey the 
idea«f I was a^ed what was the amount of .Sir Thomas 

> Mtmrols 


fn^pumi. 
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tfrar Sk- ' 

tl^ ftssessment of tbo<J^ui^Vy at hia owh diwr^^fij^ 1 1 may be? ttBofiilw} 
thetofore, to expiaUi that He-'posseMod po sacltppwef, as,”M»be«: 
the administration of the reveintO, h« ba« then only a subor4inate 4aP|cfin^if 
the goterrtment, and a^such he could only recommend an akeration, 
had no |?ower of making it. By a peirmanent maximum it would seeh^ Iplbb 
understood that there is a weight of taxation always hanging qvejrii/Hftefjpti 
which is letdown upqn him at pleasure ; the rule however is, that 

1 j * 1 vx J Amr r»^<r%f 1/^tA fr/Mil 1C \X7hl^.i|p 


a fixed issessment upon his land,. and the exception from th;is is, wh^f 
adverse circumstances he requires remission. In Coimbatoor 
u^lwards of 100,000 ryots who pay a lancUtax direct to govern ment.f. ^^ 
of that large number there are many thousands every year \yho reqnifh »o^? 
reduction j the rule, as I have already stated, is to pay the permanent ma^i 
roumj but I should state this, however, with some qualification?. , 1 beliipVf 
thatmeither in India, or in ony other country, is there anything like an, an^ 
lying revenue. The amount of revenue in India must always fl^ctoa^^ w%l| 
the seasoris, and with the produce of the country, as the custom and excise 
revenue of England fluctuates with the trade and commerce of the couptryt 
and as the interest of money depends upon the state of public credit and of 
the funds. At this moment there are causes operating in India which seem 
to make the idea of an unvarying revenue more visionary, than ever, for. w 
the last eight or ten years, India, from a state of war and cpnyujsiqn, has 
sunk down into a. st^te of perfect peace. The consequence is, ^at mijg^l> i‘>f 
the land which was Jeit untilled is no>v productive, and much of the produce 
of the country which was formerly destroyed is now coming into the tpfrketrj 
this sudden increase in produce has produced a great fall in Ihe pricef |)lf 
over. India; there is also an immense drain of specie to the mother, cpuqti^, 
which is now operating .ve.rv,ma.ten.aUy upon the revenue^ |nwinuth( asj^tl^ 
ryots .now for the first time . nnd. some: difficulty in obtain^KJ^t|6i^ 

I imagine, therefore, that we are further off from an iramu|^|^yqnud th^O 
ever we were. 


"4952. T(j What extent shduld you state the‘ 
produce tb haver taken plice in t^nseqtience of IstablisnnMflirf 


peace in the country ? — I suppose ‘ it VmdBa frotd 
cgsey, and ‘it is still, I believe, It ia^ i siiigbWt ^iWciinff** 

that there wdrt iwb or three yeaillBl; scarcity in the south df iptfasbi 

leftf hat countrj^ 81 k 1 they wetw^alM^ats of v^ry iqw prih^ ; 

ifHinioatidn 1 < btfd&tlm' other r 

.... ^ . JL ■ • .■ i. . '■ 


district have refuseditci pay tboi*l 
qoHeptor to take them in kind* 

f . ■ ' fiiVioy . j li 

as4«4ii AimI tobaccq.vk#v#.;ijhtti^a™i^ 
aligosR^raent monopolies, dffd they Mve’ increased enormously. 

4954. 


opnsiderab^^vand^ 

.§1^1 .‘‘k.’ r . j ijff it ..i' 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


M ur/h^ 1 2"^’ (lie Jnhi 1 831 . 


SirjA]\n-s M A( DON A L!), Bari, in tlu' Chair, 


Captain THOMAS caileil in, and examined. 

'2.0.01. Aiu: you in the ( ’onipany’s ii:i\ il j>crMee — I am. D>.hil\ inai 

^2.0.0‘2. What ship did you eommauij — d lie W illiam haiilie. 

‘2.0.03. Were you in (\inton he tween Xoveiuher and December IS.SO'-^ — (afjttiiu 
Yes, I was. 

‘2.0.01. Dill you arrive with the fleet at Whampoar' — We arrived in ( !hina, 

I think, on tlu* l-th ofWu^ust; my ship was diUained at Hong Kong Jlay 
until the arrival of the fleet, .iiid war went uj> in divisions; I was th(‘ third 
arrival in ('hina. 

‘.23.05. Did the fleet go up as usual to tin* j)lact‘ of anchoring at \Vdiampoa, 
or did they wait at Macao lor any time — 1 aiiived on the l«lli of August, 
and rcceiveil ordcr.s from tin.* Select Committee to proceed lo Hong Kong Hay, 
stating as a reason, that the unheaitliiiuss that jirevailed in ( hina at that 
season liad induced them (o keej) the ships outside for a j)eriod, and 1 
remained at Hong Kong Hay fui alauii six weeks. 

2.05(3. Had you ever lieeii at ( antoii beibre ? — Krcipicntly. 

2.0. 07. Had you everaiTi\ed during that month ? — Yes. 

2.0. 0s. Were you ever ordered beli^re to go to Hong Kong Hay : — No; we 
always proceeded into the livei, as soon as we got our pilot, to the anchorage 
at Whamj)oa. 

2559. Were you the first ship that was ordered to go to this bay — There 
were two ships before me, the Duchess of' Athol and the Thomas ( Ynitts, that 
had ai rived about a fortnight befoie me. 

2560 . Who was the senior oflicer of tlie three? — ('aptain Daniel, of the 
Duchess of Athol. 

2561. Did you see the orders he received? — 1 had a letter from the Com- 
mittee, which was in the same words as the order to him. 

2X 2 


25f32. What 



rm wmjm or? oqmmons. 

. ipci^ * ratio m tiitf s>«pt. idM. 

40^^' What is the system of industry which is ptirsaed ; are^iihy'hf those ' 
i^n^ ^lply tiebourefs?— The grciU mass of them afe io that cooditjon | gene- 
*^w5*Rtwipg *i| over India, the. proprietor Js the cultivator of his own farmj 
What is the lowest order of agricultural labourers ?— JCooIeyJ; Ihef'' 
pr^ppetary ryots all employ labourers in proportion to their farms,' to .whom 
they pay monthly wages. . , 

K 4057^* What is the rate of daily wages in India?-— I think it is certainly 
tinder.^, a month.- 

^58. What is the principal article of food ? — In Coimbatoor, the principal 
article of food consists of three articles, dewarry, bajary, and raggy, but very 
little rice is consumed, compared with those three grains. 

s 4950. What is the state of their habitations ? — They are much in the same 
state now that they have been from a remote antiquity ; the walls are built of 
inttdi; and thatched with grass ; they answer ail the purposes of the climate. 

I.have observed in many parts of Coimbatoor great improvements in the 
habitations,' tiles were substituted for thatch; the houses in the town are 
almost invariably tiled. 

4060. Should you say that, generally speaking, the peasantry are in an 
improving ebtiditibn ?— In Coimbatoor, decidedly. 

4961 . Do you mean Coimbatoor, as compared with other parts of India ?- - 
Compared with other parts of India with which I am acquainted. 

49o2^ Should you say' that it is the case in other parts of India ? — Not in 
all parts of India ; not, for instance, in the district of Malabar, because there 
they afe subject to the tobacco and salt monopolies ; tobacco, in that province, 
from the huroidity of the climate, is a necessary of life; they now nay two 
hundred ab(| fivt^^lupees for a candy of tobacco, ibr which they used to pay 
only' sixty rn]|^|i;^^efpre the establishment of the monopoly. 

^.63.' .ShpttnS. that, generally speaking, they are contented with 

their copdition mass of the people in Coimbatoor, decidedly so. 

Ip Md^ljinrand Cap|i^^ '|6 far from being contented, I believe some of them 
a jstate approallhing- to open insurrection. 

4064. Can you atate the cause of tliat;-»-The principal cause I believe to 
^ ..th^fipohopoly tobacco ; another ibiuse 1 conceive to be, the heavy 
^^^ps^san the ahapeof ttantps and ;feea ib law prooeediogs in the courts of 
4Hp^®^b9r, I bdievO'^ tboita^aU^ is heavier in Malabar and 
Cjtt^aio*^ Ipian U itras. the Oa^^llgteriiment, notwithstanding that a 

|>f8 _beeft the iatp|^ii^'land-tax. 

40£kl< Isi the state iof crime ijauJ^imbatoor more favourable than it is in 
impreasion y^i Oft-thare has been a great diminution of 
Cldinp ip^C|oia||ieliOor ; one of tw^lbpst aggravated ofTeaces we have ia^ 

, , ’ Coimbatoor, 
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12 July 1881 . ^ 6 ^. What other ships joined you?— I think there were six or seven 

*; others arrived at various periods. 

Captain T, Blair, ^2563, How many had collected at that bay before vou received orders to 
proceed to Whampoa ?— As nearly as I can recollect t should think ten sail, 
and several others arrived at Lintin, which is the usual place of entering the 
river before we get pilots ; but the Committee having come to the resolution 
of allowing the Ships to go up, those ships were detained at Lintiti, making 
altogether, with those which had previously arrived, sixteen or eighteen 
ships, till we who had first arrived had proceeded up the river. 

2564f. Upon what day in September did you receive orders to proceed to 
Whampoa? — 1 think the order we got was on the li-th of September, and 1 
arrived on the morning ofthe 17th at Whampoa. 

2565 , Did all the ships go up? — The three first went, the others were 
desired not to leave till we three, who had been the first arrived, should pro- 
ceed. I believe the reason that was given was that if the whole fleet went up 
together there might be confusion. 

2566, Were any of the country ships directed to go to Lintin ? — No, only 
the Company's regular ships. 

2567, You know no other reason why you were directed to remain there, 
excepting the alleged sick state of Canton ? — That was the only reason. We, 
the three captains, wrote a letter, requesting permission, in consequence of 
our own private investments, to proceed to Whampoa ; it was stated, in con- 
sequence of the unhealthiness, that they had come to the resolution not to 
allow the ships to go up so soon, regretting they could not grant our 
request. 

256s, How long did you remain at Whampoa? — I think 1 sailed for Eng- 
land on the 15 th or l6th of November ; I was one of the first despatched of 
the season 5 none of the Company's ships ever sail before that period. 

2569- During the time you remained there, were you directed to send an 
armed boat with armed men up to Canton ? — Yes, I was desired to send a 
boat, and I think six men, an officer, and a midshipman. 

2570, Did the orders come to you, or through the senior officer ? — The 
order I think came to myself; it is generally addressed to the commander of 
the ship. I think 1 must have been at Canton at the time I received the 
order. 

^571. Who was the senior officer of the fleet? — Captain Innes, of the 
Abercrombie Robinson. 

25 ^ 2 , What were the orders you received ? — I forget how it was stated ; 
but to send a small boat with six men, with muskets, bayonets, &c. and a 
certain quantity of ammunition, and an officer and midshipman to remain 
in the Company's factory. 

2573. Did every ship in the fleet receive the same order ? — ^Yes. 

2574. How 
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Cdimbatoor is from gangs of smugglers coming out of Malabar, ostensibly 
in search of tobacco, and plundering and burning houses, and sometimes 
murdering the inhabitants. 

4966. Are they dacoits ? — They are not called dacoils, tliough their crime 
is in fact equivalent to that of dacoity ; it is plunder and murder, and every 
species of atrocity. 

4967. Have you had any late intelligence from Canara and the Mysore ? 
— Yes, I have seen some letters upon the subject, and it was from these letters 
that I spoke when I said that the people in tliese provinces were almost in a 
state of insurrection, that is, that they were resisting the government 
demands, and alleging as a reason the oppressive state of the taxation. 

4968. Has it not been necessary to employ the military r — So the letters I 
have received state, particularly, I believe, in the Mysore. 

4969* Should you say that in Coimbatoor the peasantry are, generally 
speaking, docile and obedient r — Generally they are so ; there is, however, 
a spirit of independence growing up amongst them. I saw a marked change 
in the character of the people during the fifteen years I was there, arising 
entirely from the fixed assessment upon their lands j they are no longer the 
yielding people that they were, they resist exactions much more than they 
did. 

4970. What is their character as to industry ? — I should think the peasantry 
are as industrious a people as are to be found in any country. 

4971* What is the state of education in that particular district ? — There 
is no public fund for education. There are generally schools in every village 
that are supported by the people themselves, for teaching the elements of the 
vernacular languages. There are four schools supported by the government 
fn Coimbatoor, and I think the payments amounted to about three hundred 
rupees in the year. The population of the district is about 850,000, and the 
revenue is 2,700,000 rupees in a year. 

4972. What is the extent of the country ?— The area is 8,500 square 

miles. ' : ■ 

4973. Can you forth any conjecUire what . proportion of the population of 
that district would be able to read . and write P—Xhe proportion of the whole 
i.s, I imagine, very small indeetU 

4974. Are the people anxioui^for education ?— Very anxious indeed. 

I should say that one of the greatestrilwoha Which the Government could 
confer upon the people would bC;, lia^hg in every province in the country a 
large grammar school, andV'bra||S^|i||^fpiol8pi< under contem* 

plation, and it is partially e^fe^^|p|il^l||heiageoc3j^ ^ 8^ in proportion 
to the population, that it cannht^ti^upii any beneficial result. . , 

4975* If they are anxious.fth’ llia]l^ it that they do not contribute 

more largely themselves ft’prii'lHMbn ?•— 1 have stated that thei^ hre 

■ already 
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9574}. How many men proceeded then to Canton ?— I should think at one 
time there were about 140 men. 

2575. Did they receive orders to leave the ship at night, and be up before 
daylight at Canton ? — Some threat of the Chinese, I believe, in the early part 
of the day, to the members of the factory, had induced them to send down 
a boat as soon as possible, but in consequence of the time that elapsed in 
getting there, I believe the men could not get away till nearly midnight, 
and they were all in the factory the next morning j such boats crews as 
were in Canton taking up the officers and captains, and so on, were detained 
and armed, and kept in the factory till the arrival of those boats that were 
ordered. 

2576. Where did those crews who were at Canton at the time the order 
was issued receive arms ? — I believe there are some arms in the Company's 
factory. 

95^7• Were not your men also armed with cutlasses and pistols? — Yes. 
957 s. In fact, completely armed? — Yes. 

9579, Were there any carronades ? — There were two 3'2-pound carronades 
from the commodore*s ship, with ammunition. 

95S0, Do you recollect the date of their arrival there ? — I forget the date. 

^81. How long did they remain at the factory ? — Three weeks or a 
month. 

95S9. On the arrival, who took charge of those 140 men? — To every six 
there was an officer of one of the ships, and a midshipman ; but there 
was generally appointed a captain of the day, and a captain at night, and after 
a little time one of the captains was constantly upon that service, and had 
charge of the men, and seeing after the provisions, &c. 

2583. Were they exercised in the factory ?— They were, they never went 
out of the factory. 

2584. Do you recollect where the guns were drawn up? — Just inside the 
gate 5 there was no force whatever outside the gate. 

2585. They could not be seen except the gates were opened ? — Not ex- 
cept the gates were open ; they might be seen on passing the gate. 

2586. Do you know the cause of that dispute ? — I believe there were several 
reasons stated ; one was the arrival of ladies in the factory, and another the 
demand for those Parsees who were charged with the murder of Captain 
Mackenzie. 

2587. You have mentioned that it had been stated Whampoa was unhealthy ; 
did you on your coming up find that any peculiar prevalent disease had ex- 
isted there ? — No ; not more than upon other occasions. 

2588. Then of your own knowledge the season was not particularly un- 
healthy ?— No •p there was a kind of epidemic ; there were a great number of 

men 
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already ^schools in every village in wliicli the reading and writing their 
vernacular langifages are taught. They are not, in general^ in a state of such 
prosperity as to enable them to contribute very largely to establishments of 
that kind ; the education given in the village schools does not exceed that of 
merely writing imperfectly, and reading a little of their own vernacular 
language. 

4970. When you stated that there are parts of the country in a state of 
insurrection, did they resist the j>ayment of all taxes ? — So the letters I have 
received state; of all description of taxes. 

1'977- What arc the taxes of which they especially complain ? — The tax 
upon tobacco, the tax upon salt, and the tax ui)on law proceedings. 

497s. You mentioned a considerable fall in the price of the raw produce 
of the country, iloes that arise from a greater production, or docs it arise 
also from the drain of specie to which you alluded, and the specie remain- 
ing becoming more valuable? — 1 should think both causes operate. 

4979. do what do you attribute the drain of specie ? — It is made, I believe, 
a principal medium of remittance to this country. 

49i^t). Is it to be ascribed in any measure to the increased exj)orts from 
that country to Europe ? — 1 should suppo.se decidedly so. 

49<S1. If lliat be so, are you not of oj)iuion that if the jnoducts ol' India 
which may find a .sale in this country could be considerably increased in 
quantity, and increased also in value, that injury to liulia would very much 
be remedied? — I sl.ould sujtpose it is the only way of remedying it. 

49J^»- Arc you not ot opinion that a moderate permanent assessment would 
be one of the means by which that great object could be effected? — I think 
it is the foundation of ail improvement. It is imjiossible to look for imjuove- 
ment in any way whatever, without a moderate asse.ssmeut of the land ; a 
moderate assessment would enable the people to accumulate capital, and that 
would be distributed in various channels of cultivation and of commerce, and 
eventually, of course, it will afford the means of indirect taxation. 

4983. Should you conceive^, that the jiermission to Europeans to hold land 

in India might be the means of considerably iiugmenting its prosperity, by 
introducing new modes of cultivation, and of prcj)aring the different articles 
of the produce of India for the European market?— I should think so; in 
improving the articles for the market, and in affording to the ryots various 
means of improving their cultivation, and in introducing improved machinery 
for the irrigation of land, which might be introduced through the agency of 
Europeans. • 

4984. Do you not conceive, taking the Madras presidency generally, at 
least that part of it which is now subject to the ryotwar settlement, that 
under its present circumstances the maximum fixed by Sir 'I'liomas Munro 
is considerably too high ? — The assessment fixcil by Sir Thomas .Munro was 
only in five or six of the provinces of the Madras government, and it is 

5 E infinitely 
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men in the various ships sickly, but it vras very slight, and in a feW days the 
men were at their duty again* 

2589. Was it any thing more than is very often the case in China, when a 
disease of that kind is general? — No. 

2590. Do not you know that the principal cause of that dispute was the 
residence of Mrs. Baynes, the wife of the chief of the factory, at Canton? — I 
believe that was considered one of the principal reasons. 

2591. Do you not know that one of the Hong merchants called at Mr* 
Baynes’, and informed him that the governor of Canton was extremely 
desirous that the Fnglish lady should be removed ? — I believe there were 
several communications requesting the English lady to remove. 

2592' Were you in the habit of reading the Canton Register, when you 
were there ? — Sometimes. 

2593. Do you recollect seeing an account of the proceedings in the Canton 
Register ? — There was a placard hung out at the Factory in consequence of 
the threat of the Chinese government of seizing the persons of British sub- 
jects, that they would find protection in the British Factory, where there 
was an armed ibree lor the protection of British subjects. 

2591. Do you refer to this passage, We, the President and Select Com- 
mittee, do hereby give public notice to all British residents in t 'anton, that in 
consequence of a threat of the Chinese government to send an armed force 
to the Factory, with the avowed purpose of seizing British subjects, a body 
of seamen will be retained in the Company’s Factories lor the protection of 
all Britisii subjects who may feel desirous to resort to them : signed W illiani 
Baynes, Cliarlcs Miilett, J. Bannennan, J.N. Daniell, Canton, 20th October, 
1890?’* — 'That is the notice 1 referred to. 

2595. Were you present at the remonstrance from the Select Committee 
being presented at Canton? — I went to the city gate. 

2590. Do you recollect the date at which that occurred ? — I do not recol- 
lect ; 1 should think in the early part of September, or the middle of 
September. 

2597- Do you recollect whilst you were there, about the 21 st of Sep- 
tember, seeing a proclamation posted up by the Chinese government in the 
different streets leading to the foreign factories ?— I have heard frequently 
of placards in the Chinese language stuck up in various parts of Canton, 
vilifying the English Factory and the English residents, but the nature of' 
those placards 1 am not able to state, but they were considered very 
offensive, and they were one of those things which caused the deputation to 
be sent to the city gate, to remonstrate against it. 

2598. Were you one of the parties that made that remonstrance ?--hI was 
at the time of the remonstrance from the British Factory. There, was also 
one from the British merchants, and another from the Dutch and Europeans 
generally, but each for themselves presented their owti petition. 

2599. What 
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✓ 

27 S(;pt. 183! infinitely lower than the assessment fixed in the permanently settled countries. 

I stated in my former evidence, that at this moment the proportion of the 

./. Suihvim, Lsq. pj-otjjjce which the proprietors in Coimbatoor pay as land-tax, does not, I 
believe, amount to much more than twenty per cent. The perpetual tax upon 
* all the liereditary occupants of the soil, in every other part of the British 

dominions, amounts to between forty and fifty per cent, upon the gross pro- 
duce of the soil, and that is a tax in perpetuity. That is the difference between 
the proprietors in the ryotwar district and the great mass of tlie people in 
every other part of the British dominions. The hereditary occupants of the 
soil, who are in fact the proprietors, where the tax is not so high as to absorb 
all proprietary right, now pay a share of the produce, sometimes as high 
as sixty per cent , and seldom below forty per cent. That is the tax upon 
them in perpetuity, and it obtains at this moment in all the Western Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. It is a permanent maximum'* with a vengeance. 

4985. When }'oii state the proportion of the gross produce taken from the 
ryots at twenty per cent., should you not confine that observation to Coim- 
batoor ? — To Coimbatoor, and to Malabar, and in Canara, where 1 believe 
the land-tax does not absorb more than twenty per cent. In Bellary and 
Cuddapah, and other provinces where the assessment upon the land has been 
fixed at a moderate rate, the same results will, 1 am persuaded, be obtained 
in the course of eight or ten years, that have followed from a moderate land- 
tax in Coimbatoor. 

4986. Are not some of those provinces in a state of insurrection ? — By the 
last accounts they were, but the alleged cause of that is, as 1 have stated, 
the salt and tobacco monopolies. 

4987. When was the first assessment in Coimbatoor fixed ? — In 1802. 

4988. Did it not vary in 1809? — It was entirely lost sight of in 1809. 

4989. Do you not consider that that variation in 1809 was, in some mea- 
sure, a breach of faith? — It was, no doubt, a breach of faith, through inad- 
vertence to existing engagements. The natural consequence ol a fixed 
assessment is to induce tlie ryots to lay out capital upon their lands ; under 
this stimulus the individual proprietors in Coimbatoor had expended consi- 
derable capital upon their lands from 1802 to 1809, when the government 
let out the public revenue of each village to contractors. There was no 
obligation upon those renters to observe the conditions of this fixed assess- 
ment. They were left at liberty to collect from the individual proprietors 
qither a share of the produce in kind or a money-tax, which fluctuated with 
the different kinds of produce; either of these modes of collecting the revenue 
operated as a direct tax upon industry. In my view of the subject, therefore, 
the Government unintentionally broke faith with the ryots when they formed 
such contracts. 

4990 . Was the assessment they paid in 1809, under the village system, 

higher 
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2399. What took place ?— -One of the gentlemen of the Factory, I think 
Mr, Lindsay, presented the petition ; there was a little show of resistance at 
fiist, to prevent our going in, but upon forcing our entrance rapidly, we got 
in, and the guards or troops ranged themselves on each side, and we 
remained there till a Mandarin of some rank arrived, who was the military 
officer . of the city. 

2600. Were you within the inner gate when the remonstrance was 
delivered to the Mandarin ? — No ; between the two gales, and after the 
delivery, we walked quietly off. 

2G01. Did any thing pass before your delivering the papers? — Delivering 
them and explaining the various petitions, who they were from. 

2602. Was this before or after the armed force had been ordered up to 
Canton ? — It was long previous. 

260s. Then you do not know what was the real cause of the force being 
ordered up, except that you heard there was a threat ? — No. 

2tj04. Were you on duty at any time during the lime you were there ?— 
It came to my turn, the day or the night-guard, once or twice ; there was 
always a captain of the guard ; there were sentries in various parts of the 
interior of the Factory, and over the guns, and so on ; and there was a 
warehouse, or a barrack. 

2605. Had you more guns than the two you brought up ? — There were 
only two large carronades, and three or four brass guns from the Company's 
cutter. 

2606. What orders had you ? — The orders sent were to acquaint the chief 
if there was any appearance or likelihood of disturbance, and to prevent all 
Chinese, who had no business there, from coming into the Factory, 

2607. Did Mrs. Baynes remain all this time in tlie Factory ? — She did. 

2608. You had an opportunity of seeing her of course? — Yes; she 
occasionally went out in the afternoon on the water. 

2609. Did any deputation of the Mandarins come to the Factory during 
the time you were there ? — I think the Hong merchants frequently came ; I 
am not aware that there were any of the authorities amongst them. 

2610. Did you stay there all the time that Mrs. Baynes stayed, or did you 
leave Mrs. Baynes there? — I left her there ; but the force was withdrawn, I 
think, when I went down to join the ship just about being dispatched; the 
jguns had arrived on board the Abercrombie Robinson, and the force was 
withdrawn upon the assurance that there should be no mole.station if that 
took place. 

2611. At what date did you leave Canton ? — I think about the 12th or 
13th of November. 

2612. .Were you present upon the 23d of October, when the answer of the 
government of Canton was received by the Supercargoes? — I cannot say. 

2013. Do 
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higher than what 1ms been paid since? — It was a rack-rent; it was the 
highest amount of revenue that had ever been drawn from the country. 

499L It appears tl)at in tlie year 1<S15 tliere was a considerable increase 
in the land revenue derived from Coimbatoor, over and above that which 
had been received under the village settlement, will you have the goodness 
to explain that? — That was in conseipience of extensive frauds having pre- 
vailed in the settlement of the revenue for the four prccciling years; lands 
which were liable to assessment having been illicitly concealed, were in 
181.5 brought to account; ISlo again was an extremely favourable year, 
the land in tlie occupation of the ryots had been very greatly extended, but 
still the .settlement of the revenue was much higlicr than it ought to have 
been, and it was diminished in the .succeeding year considerably. 

499~. Was it diminislieil by any authority of (Jovernment, or onlv the 
authority of the collector ? — It was diminisheil tlum by tlie collector, with 
the sanction of tlie (Jovernment. 

4993. Do you conceive that after that diminution, any fixed permanent 
principle of revenue was eitahlished in ( 'oiinhatoor ? — It was a remission 
upon the permanent assessment. 

4994. Does the high rate remain as a permanent settlement, subject to 
remission? — It lemains as a jiermaneiit setth inent, subject to remission. 

499-5. Does the actual revenue now deriveil actually amount to a fixed 
permanent settlement, or is it below that amount' — It is below the amount 
of the survey assessment. Land which is newly brought into cultivation 
is always held at a lower rent, it is given at one (juarter the a.ssessment 
the first year, and half the assessment the next year, and three (piartcrs 
the third year; or sometimes it is ten years before it readies the full as.sess- 
ment. 

4990. Upon whom does that remission depend ? — It depends upon the 
recommendation of the collector, subject to the sanction of (jovernment. 

4997. Arc there any fixed rules upon that subject? — There are established 
rules. When the land has been in cultivation within ten or twenty years, 
the remi.ssion does not extend beyond the fourth or fifth year ; but if a 
jungle is to be cleared, or the land has never been tilled, the ryots are per- 
mitted to possess it three or four years free of all assessment. 

4998. Is there not a fixed assessment upon each field, in the ryotwar 
system ? — There is. 

4999. Is not the fixed assessment, to which you have alluded, higher upon 
the fields which have been for a long while in cultivation, than the payments 
which are actually made by the ryots on account of those fields ? — In a great 
majority of instances, the ryots pay the full assessment upon their lield.s. 
That is the rule ; the exception is remission, which lakes place from a variety 
of circumstances, as remissions from rent are made in this country. I may state, 
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2613. Do you recollect seeing an answer from the government, stating 
the law of China respecting the residence of women; and that at different 
periods before, five or six disputes had taken place No* 

2614. How long did you remain there after the force was withdrawn ?— 
If I recollect right, I think the force came down about the period that I 
went to join my ship, but I am not perfectly certain, it may have been a 
week or ten days before. 

2613. Did you, during the time you were there, see any intention mani« 
fested on the part of the Chinese government to use force in any way with 
the Factory ? — ^No ; large crowds of Chinese assembled around the Factories, 
idly looking on, I suppose attracted by knowing there were guns there, and 
tlie Chinese placed police without the Factories, to keep the crowd in order, 
to prevent any annoyance. 

2616. From the day on which the armed force arrived in the Factory did 
not the governor of Canton immediately place police and patroles, in order 
to prevent any of the C hinese interfering with the Factory ? — Yes ; and they 
continued all the time that the force remained there. 

2617. Were not those patroles also withdrawn as soon as the armed force 
was withdrawn ? — They were withdrawn. 

2618. Do you recollect the date at which Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. 
Davis arrived at Macao? — I sailed on the 18th from Macao, and I think 
they arrived on the 24th. 

2619. Then you are not acquainted with any thing that passed after the 
18th of November? — No. 

2620. Was the remonstrance you have mentioned the only one that was 
communicated to the Chinese during the time you staid there? — The only 
public petition. 

2621. Were you present on tlie SOth of September at Canton ?— Yes. 

2622. Do you recollect the circumstance of Captain Mackenzie, of the 
Dutch ship Vrow Eleanor, being killed in a scuffle? — Yes; he was a British 
subject, commanding a ship under Dutch colours. 

2623. Are you aware that three Parsees were charged with having stabbed 
Captain Mackenzie, mistaking him for some other person ?— As far as I 
recollect the particulars, a man of the name of Bovie, who is a foreigner, 
residing in Canton, and the master of those Parsees, a man of the name of 
Framjee, were resident in the same Hong, that is, a number of buildings 
within the same wall, with one gate leading into the Factory, and another 
into the streets of Canton ; this Mr. Bovie had taken upon himself to lock 
one of those doors ; there had been some ill feeling between theParsee mer- 
chant and him, and the Parsees wished to go out at the gate and found it 
locked, and Mr. Bovie had taken away the key. Considering that it was 
public, the Parsees immediately demanded the key, and were told that 
Mu Bovie had it, and would not allow .them to go out by the gate ; they 
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that during the fifteen years 1 was in Coimbatoor I believe there were not 
fifteen cases of distress for rent, and there never was an instance of a man 
being confined as a defaulter. 

5000. In speaking of the proprietary rights of the ryots in Coimbatoor, 
do you mean that thev cannot be deprived by tlie government of the 
occupancy of their lands, upon any pretext whatever ?— Not legally ; so 
long as they pay the fixed assessment, they are considered the proprietors of 
the land. 

5001. Have they in practice been dispossessed of them ?— There have 
been some instances. I received an account when 1 left Coimbatoor, of 
some ryots upon the Nilgherry hills who had been dispossessed of their 
land, for the purpose of an experimental government farm being formed 
there. 

.5002. Were they forcibly dispossessed, or for valuable consideration ? — 
Forcibly dispossessed, as I understood ; the Governor took possession of 
their land, and one of them came to the Governor to complain, and I believe, 
ill his anxiety to have his complaint redressed, lie seized the bridle of the 
Governor’s hor.se, for which he was handed over to the military police to be 
floerged. He had no redress but going to the courts ; but as the courts are 
at Tgreat distance, and as a law-suit is very expensive, they were in fact 
without redress at all. 

5003. Is it to any considerable extent that those individuals have been 
dispossessed ?— It was a tract of very fine land ; I do not know the exact 
extent of it. . 

500'1<. What is the military police that you allude to r — A military police 
which was established at Ostacamud, in the Nilgherry, in 1828. 

5005. Of what is the military police formed ? — The commanding officer 
and the commissariat olficers have the supcrintendaiice of the police ; the 
alleged object of it was to prevent collision between the civil and military 
authorities. 

501)6. Were there any sepoys cantoned there at that time ? There weie 
no sepoys when it was established. A company of sepoys were marched in 
when it was declared to be a military cantonment. 

5007. What is the name of the military station ?— Wotacamund. 

5008. Is their jurisdiction confined to the spot where it is established ?— 
No, it extends over a circle of nine miles, and comprises all the private 
houses, lands and gardens, comprehended within that circuit. 

.5009. Are all the inhabitants of those houses subject to that jurisdic- 
tion? — If military men, or attached to military men, they are liable fp b® 
punished by the police, and all classes are subject to the surveillance of that 

police. 

5010. Does it exist in other parts of India ?— It exists in the cantonments, 

under 
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immediately, under the direction of their master, got crow-bars, and forced 
the g^te; whilst they were in the act of doing this, Mr. Bovie came down 
with a drawn sword to make them desist, and he having the worst of it 
retreated to his house, calling murder : Captain Mackenzie hearing the cry 
of murder came down to assist $ he was unarmed, but I believe he had an 
umbrella,* or something in his hand. Mr. Bovie having made his retreat, 
and the Parsees being infuriated, I suppose, thinking he was coming to the 
assistance of the other, attacked him, and I think knocked his brains out 
with those crow-bars. 

«()24. Did you know Mr. Sen Van Basel, the Provisional Netherlands 
Consul in China? — Yes; he was there at the time. 

^6^. Are you aware that an inquest was summoned immediately to 
inquire into the circumstances attending Mr. Mackenzie’s death? — Yes, by 
his request 

26‘2(j. Were you upon the inquest ? — No. 

26^. Are you aware that it was composed of foreigners and Flnglishmen 
generally ? — Yes. 

2628. Did you know any of them? — Yes, several of them; there was a 
Mr. M‘Vicar, who I think was foreman, he is a private merchant, and he 
has returned to this country. 

2629 . Do you recollect when they met? — I do not recollect the date, but 
I think they came to a verdict of justifiable homicide. 

2630. In the Canton Gazette of the 2d of October, it was stated that the 
jury returned the following verdict, “ that the death of Captain F. Mac- 
kenzie was caused by blows inflicted upon him by three Parsees, named 
Nowrojee, Framjee, and Jamsetjee (servants of Merwanjee Flormajee), in 
an affray which took place in the Dutch Hong, on the evening of theSOlh 
ultimo.'^ ? — I believe that is correct. 

26 s 1. What situation is Mr. Lindsay in ?— He is one of the Last-India 
Company's supercargoes 1 think lie was the only gentleman of the Factory 
present in Canton at the period ; the factory had not come up ; they gene- 
rally come up altogether, when tlie business of the season commences. 

2632. Do you recollect whether the Netherlands consul applied to Mr. 
Lindsay to have those Parsees arrested immediately after (he verdict was 

known ? The impression upon my mind is, that Mr. Lindsay arrested those 

Parsees for the purpose of protection from the Chinese authorities, as the 
Chinese authorities would have immediately laid hold of them. After the 
verdict, they were transmitted on boaid the commodore's ship at Whampoa, 
by order of Mr. Baynes, when he learned the particulars. 

2633. Do you recollect whether any application was made by the Chinese 
authorities, to deliver up those men .'■——1 understood that an application had 
been made to deliver them up for examination. 
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under a regulation of the Madras government, enacted for the purpose^ of 
preventing drunkenness among the troops. The military police was made 
predominant over the military in those cantonments, in order to prevent the 
introduction of spirits, and the consumption of spirituous hquors for the use 
of the troops. 

5011. Were the houses built by the individuals that occupied them, or by 
the government ? — They were built by individuals, but the government 
appointed a committee, and summoned all the liouse-pro])rietors before it, 
desiritjg them to show by accounts what the houses had cost, and instructed 
the committee to assess a rent u|)on each house, but the inhabitants rcmon- 
strateJ against it, and I believe it was afterwards abandoncil. 

5012. Is there any law existing by which the local governments are 
empowered to form military stations? — There is the regulation 1 alluded to, 
which empowers them to place the troops and sepoys under the military 
police, but that was not applicable to a station which was made uj) of a col- 
lection of private houses and gardens. 

5018. Do you conceive that the people of* Coimbatoor ar(* eijually taxed ? 
—Certairdy not equally taxed ; I conceive that taxation (alls too heavily 
upon the lower orders. There is a tax upon agricultural labouieis which is 
an exceedingly objectionable tax, it is in fact a tax u|)on the landed j)ro- 
prietors, who in fact pay it. 

5014. In what way would yon remedy the inequality of taxation ? 1 pio- 

posed that there should be an income tax laid upon the higher orders, who 
are exempt altogether from taxation ; many of the great capitalists, and the 
people employed largely in trade. A very good opportunity occurred of 
introducing such a tax in Cointbatoor, in consecjuencc of some great rob- 
beries in which persons of that description wore the sufferers ; they were 
assisted to recover their property l)y the police, and as they contributed 
nothing directly to the support of the police, or to the exigencies of govern- 
ment, I proposed to the government to take advantage of the oppoitunity 
of introducing a tax upon tlieir incomes, but no notice was taken of the 
proposition. 

5015. Are there considerable duties imposed upon the exports of the pro- 
duce of Coimbatoor into Malabar? — There is an additional tax of five per 
cent, on the difference of the tariff valuation between the two provinces. If 
the tariff valuation is fifty per cent, in Coimbatoor, the transit duty amounts 
to five per cent., it is frequently fifty per cent, more in Malabar, and another 
five per cent, is levied upon the difference. The town of Coimbatooi, vvhich 
is the capital of the province, is not above fourteen miles from the Malabar 
country, all persons who have paid duty at the custom-house at Coimbatoor, 
are liable to another duty upon entering Malabar. 

5016. Do you conceive those custom stations to be very injurious to the 
general commerce of India ?— Undoubtedly. 

5017. To 
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*634. Do you know whether it was complied with ?-^It was not ; the 
P&rsees were sent on board the commodore’s ship till an opportunity occurred 
to send them to Bombay, and they were sent eventually to Bombay. 

2635, Do you know what passed between the Select Committee and tho 
Chinese government respecting them? — I understood that there were 
frequent demands made for the murderers, as they called them. The master 
of those Parsees, and Mr. Bovie, the other person implicated in the affair, 
were away from Canton for some lime ; but before I left they had returned, 
and were living unmolested at Canton, 

2636. Were any measures taken by the Chinese after their demand to have 
those Parsees? — I believe no measures were taken ; the country captain that 
was to convey the men was afraid that his ship might be stopped in going 
out, and one of the officers of the commodore’s ship applied to me for an 
armed boat to protect them down to the ship ; but the country captain being 
afraid of some detention on the part of the Chinese, did not wait at Wham- 
poa, but went through the Bocca Tigris, and remained at Lintin. I am not 
aware that the Chinese took any steps j but he was afraid that there might 
be a disposition on the part of the Chinese to interfere. 

2637* Do you recollect whether they were sent down after they were 
demanded by the Chinese government to have them delivered over for trial ? 
—I imagine it was after ; that demand was made by the Chinese imme- 
diately after the affair took place. 

2638. Was it not after those Parsees had been sent away that you attended 
to present this remonstrance? — I think it was after Mr. Baynes arrived about 
that period, and it was not till after his arrival that the remonstrance was 
sent to the city gate. 

2639. Do you recollect whether the notice that you mentioned was put 
up at the British Factory, was put up before the armed force arrived, or 
after ?— I should think it was alter, or on the day on which it arrived. 

2640. Did you, during the time you were there, see the proclamation of 
the Chinese government respecting the residence of women in China?— I 
cannot say that I saw the proclamation j I heard of the frequent demands 
that women should be sent away. 

2641. Did any interruption take place to your loading and unloading 
your ship during the time that this armed force was in Clanton ?— No j every 
thing went on as usual, without any interruption whatever. 

2642. In short, the Chinese government did not interfere in any way with 
your mercantile transactions? — Not at all. 

2643. Were the guns taken out of any ship, or were the guns in the 
Factory ? — With the exception of two carronades from the commodore^s 
ship, they belonged to the Company’s cutter, and 1 think they were often in 
the Factory. 


2644. Was 
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military cantonment you have mentioned? — It belongs to the ancient in- 

,7. Sul/iran, Esi. habitants of the hills, tite Todawurs, a people who have been in possession 
of tlie land from the most remote antiquity. The government have rights of 
revenue over those lands, and no Compensation whatever was given to those 
people. If the government had made compensation, those ancient proprietors 
would now be deriving a handsome landlord rent for the land, and have con- 
siderably increased the government revenue. 

501S. What has become of the individuals so dispos-sessed of their land ? — 
They have been driven to another part of the hills, entirely excluded from 
that part, which was a very favourite spot with them. 

.5019. Upon what plea was it that they were dispossessed ?— It was first 
imagined that the government had the proprietary right in the soil, but 
in the course of’ investigation into the nature of the tenure there, it came 
to my knowledge that they were considered by all the other classes on 
the hills as the original proprietors of the soil. I should explain that the 
Todawurs are a pastoral tribe, who subsist entirely by the produce of large 
herds of buffaloes ; all the agricultural classes consider that they hold their 
lands of them as proprietors, and as such pay them a share of the produce. 
I stated this to the government, and strongly recommended that they should 
receive compensation as proprietors; my views, however, were not taken up, 
and the proprietors have received no compensation to this day. From the 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the abundant supplies of 
water which the Nilgherries possess, this promises to become a place of great 
resort to Europeans, and in process of time the native proprietors are likely 
to lose the whole of the lands. It has, indeed, been proposed, I believe, by 
the government of Madras, that farmers should be sent from this country to 
cultivate those lands. 

5020. For what purpose was this farm of the Company established ? — The 
farm was established for agricultural experiments, the houses alluded to were 
built for the accommodation of invalids resorting there for the benefit of their 
health; the government advanced loans to gentlemen, repayable upon certain 
conditions, and at certain periods ; after the houses had been built, the go- 
vernment turned this station into a military cantonment, and then claimed a 
right to fix the rent of all the houses in it ; the proprietors were in conse- 
quence called upon to state the cost of the houses, and the committee pro- 
ceeded to fix the rent; but a remonstrance was made against it, and the govern- 
ment, I believe, withdrew the order. 

5021. In the memorandum relative to the commercial resources of Coim- 
batoor, which has been produced by you, mention is made of a plan for 
opening an inland communication between the provinces of Malabar and 
Coimbatoor ; did you make any proposition to the government upon that 
subject? — I stated the grounds upon which it appeared to me that such a 
plan was feasible ; I pointed out its advantages, and suggested that an ex- 

' perienced 
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S644. Was not the trade interrupted at all ? — Four ships sailed in com- 
pany when we left : it is customary on leaving to get a grand chop or port- 
clearance ; two of the siiips, the Dunira and the Duchess of Athol had not 
got their port-clearances^ but that was not from any general disturbance with 
the Chinese government^ but they had a quarrel or dispute with one of the 
security merchants about duties ; and by way of compelling them to pay 
those duties they stopped the ships, which they secured, that is to say, they 
would not give them their clearances ; and Mr. Baynes upon this desired 
those two ships to sail without the usual clearance. I was one of the ships 
that had a pilot on board, and, as having a clearance, I was desired to lead 
the ships, and in passing all the various forts they fired a blank gun, but not 
shotted ; each of the ships also fired a blank gun as the forts did. 

264<5. You mean the forts at the Bocca Tigris ? — Yes j every fort fired 
one gun, and also the war-junks. 

$646. Is not it the rule at Canton that no pilot can go on board unless 
they have got a port-clearance ?— It is. 

2647. Was there any other interruption during the time you were there ? 
— ^Not at all. 

2648. Is there any description of military force at Canton ? — There is a 
very considerable Chinese force. I believe the only opportunity I had of 
seeing a Chinese force collected was at a fire which occurred at Canton, and 
to keep peace and prevent robbery there were 400 or 500 troops sent out, 
and encamped before the factories for a considerable time. 

2649. Was any part of this military force brought out upon the occasion 
you have referred to? — No. 

2650. What was the name of the captain that was in command of the 
seamen in the Factory ? — Captain Baylis, of the Canning. 

2651. Were you in the habit of communicating personally with some of 
the principal Chinese? — With the Hong merchants. 

2652. What do you conceive were the impressions made upon the Chinese 
authorities generally, by a large party of troops having been called in to 
protect the Factory? — The Hong merchants seemed very much annoyed by 
the government putting them to so much trouble, but they seemed to talk of 
it lightly. 

2653. Did they seem to think it was a necessary thing, or an unnecessary 
thing ? — They seemed to say that the threat of the governor was a mere 
piece of bravado ; and, to use their own words, they said that both parties 
were too much hot inside. 

2654. Which do you conceive was the principal cause of the threats of 
the Chinese tliat led to an armed force being sent up to the Factory, the 
residence of Mi*s. Baynes, or the protection given to the persons that mur- 
dered Mr. Mackenzie ?— My own opinion is, that the principal cause was the 
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perienced engineer should be deputed to examine it, and to investigate tlic 
resources of the province generally, both for irrigation and for canal com- 
munication, but no notice was taken of that suggestion. 

502^2. When did you make that recommendation?— In 

.5023. Would it have required a large outlay of capital ? — It would have 
involved a good deal of capital, but nothing commensurate with the advan- 
tages of the work. 

5024. Do you consider the commerce of the country sidlieiontly large to 
afford an adequate return for capital laid out there in works of iliat kind ? — 
Decidedly so; tliis plan combined irrigation with internal commnnicalion. 

.5025. How is that communication carried on at jtresent? — Kither upon 
bullocks or upon two-wheeled carts, which is enormously exjtensive, and 
very often very tedious. 

5026. Arc they employed in large numbers? In very consider.ible num- 
bers. 'fo .show the extent of commerce in India, it may be suflieient that 
the collection of the pidrlic revenue generally begins in < ietober and ends in 
June ; there are then three or four months cessation in the collections, and 
in October they begin again. A large portion of the revenue so collected 
is in the first in.stance withdrawn from circulation, by being locked u]) for 
some weeks or montlrs, as the case may be, in the jrrovincial treasuries ; it is 
then often remitted in large sums and in specie, sometimes to the extent of 
half the revenue of the province, to the presidency, at the distance of three 
or four hundred miles. It requires that the specie should be back again to 
enable the collections to recommence at the season fixed, which is in Octo- 
ber, and it can only come through the difterent channels of commerce. 'I bis 
shows at once the wonderful elasticity of the commerce of the country. 
The traffic would be considerably increased if a commuication was opened 
by water to the ports of the western coast. I have stated that cotton is 
now carried by land carriage three or four hundred miles; it would find its 
way to the western coast by a water communication, if one was opened ; 
that is a point of particular importance, bccauKC at the late sale at the India- 
House, cotton, the produce of Coimbatoor, was considered equal to atiy 
cotton brought from America. That kind of cotton could be grown to any 
extent in Coimbatoor ; cotton, as being one of the most valuable ariicic.s, 
would supercede the poorer kinds of grain in the richer lands, and fresh 
soil would be broken up for the cultivation of those grains. 

5027 . What is the distance of Coimbatoor from the Malabar coast? — 
About ninety miles in a direct line. I allude to the roonaney river. The 
plan which was in contemplation was to cut a canal from a place called 
AnimaJly to Tertulla, where the Poonaney river becomes navigable. The 
cultivation of the silkworm would probably be extended in Coimbatoor, and 
sugar would probably be an article of export. 
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demand for the murderers to be given up, it being agreeable to the laws 
of China that they should take cognizance of any thing of that kind occur- 
ring. 

2655. Is it not your impression and belief that the chief, if not the sole 
cause of the threat of the Chinese government to seize British subjects 
living in the British Factory, under {he protection of the British flag, was, if 
they would not deliver up the Parsees ? — My opinion is, that it was the 
principal cause ; though, as I stated before, 1 heard it said that the ladies 
being in the Factory was also one of the causes ; but my own opinion is that 
that was the chief cause. 

2656. Are you aware whether the inquest on the death of Captain Mac- 
kenzie pronounced it to be muider, or justifiable homicide ? — I think, in 
speaking to the foreman, Mr. M* Vicar, his opinion was that it was justifiable 
homicide. 

2657. Did the Chinese demand those Parsees by name to be given up, or 
did they generally demand the murderers of Captain Mackenzie? — They 
demanded the murderers of Captain Mackenzie; I understood they wished 
them to be given up that they might enquire into the circumstances. 

2658. Is it not your opinion that if the Parsees had been given up agree- 
ably to that demand, it would have amounted to an acknowledgment that 
they were the murderers of Captain Mackenzie.^ — I think, from former 
experience, that would he inferred. 

2659. And that accordingly they would have been executed ?— I imagine 
there is not a doubt of it, as in the case of the American upon a former 
occasion. 

2660. Are you aware whether the Chinese government has made any 
reducti<min their port-ciiarges during the last year, as compared with former 
years ?— -There has been a reduction to some extent, perhaps GOO or 7 OO 
dollars upon each ship, but I think that arose out of demands made in the 
former season, when ihe fleet was detained outside, and not in consequence 
of any thing that occurred in the last season ; and I rather think the compra- 
dores, the men that supply our ships with provisions, have the benefit of that, 
for they charge us the same as formerly, and therefore i think those reduc- 
tions have been in favour of the Chinese. 

2661. Are you aware whether the alteration made has not been to charge 
a different rate on different sized ships according to the measurement?—! 
am not aware whether there is any reduction on the measurement, 

2662. Duiing the time that that armed force was at Canton were any 
orders issued to the compradores, or was there any interference whatever 
with the usual mode of carrying on business ?— None at all, 

26()3. Was this alleged to be the first instance of any European lady resid- 
ing in the Factory ? — 1 think I have heard of instances many years ago. 

2664, In what light is it considered objectionable to their prejudices?— 

That 
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5028 Might not cotton so sent to the Malabar coast be taken on board 
the ships going from Bombay to China?— With great advantage. 

5029. In what month do they begin to gather the cotton ?— Some of the 
cottons they begin to gather as early as February, others in March and 


5030. Would not that admit of its being sent on board the ships in March ? 
—At the end of March and the beginning of April. 

5031. You also spoke of a rail-road ; is there any probability of a rail-road 
being made there ? — Iron is remarkably cheap in Coimbatoor, and so is fuel 
and labour ; and therefore, though I do not think that a continuous line of 
rail-road would answer, yet in places where there is any natural obstacle to 
the execution of a canal, one canal might be connected with another by 
means of occasional rail-roads. 

5032 Do you think the trade would be sufficient to pay for such an 
undertaking ?— 1 should think it would amply pay, as tolls might be levied. 


5033. Is there any machinery now employed in the fabrication of iron^ in 
the Madras territory ? — Machinery has been introduced within the last few 
years by a Mr. Heath, a gentleman of great enterprise ; I believe he has the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron till the end of the charter. 


5031. Is he able to produce iron to enter into competition with the Eng- 
lish iron? — That remains to be proved ; he has gone out upon that specula- 


tion. 

5035. Is the quality of the iron equal or superior to the iron of this 
country? — It is, I believe, very superior to any iron in this country, and 
even to Swedish. 1 understand that some good cutlery made here from some 
iron that Mr. Heath sent home, was considerably superior to any manufac- 
tured from Swedish iron. 

5030. Were the canals mentioned by you, and the dams and other works 
to which you have alluded, constructed by the natives or by the goyern- 
nient? — Chiefly by the native governments, and by individual natives living 
under the native governments. 

5037. Have any been lately constructed by the government?— Some old 
ones have been lengthened, but nothing more. 

5038. In a country where labour is so remarkably cheap, of course the ex- 
pense of a work of that sort must be proportionably so? — It i*. 

5039 Have any advances been made from the public treasury to assist in 
the construction of sucli w'orks?— The works are usually made at the public 
expense, entirely with money advanced from the public treasur}'. 

50i0. Do you think a private capital might be so employed with advantage? 
—I think it might be, with very great advantage. 

5041. Have any bridgesjbeen made by the government in Coimbatoor?— 

A few 
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That it was not customary ; I believe the principal cause was, that it collected 
crowds of Chinese to»rether to look, and it might occasion some misunder- 
standing between them and Europeans. 

2665 . Are there not several British subjects in Canton not connected with 
the Company ? — Yes. 

^2666. Are you of your own knowledge aware of their being exposed to 
any particular oppres>ions or restrictions fiom theClunese government, either 
in their persons or their trade? — Not at all. 

2667* Are you aware of a petition sent by those British subjects to Eng- 
land, complaining of certain extortions, and petitioning for redress? — I have 
heard of it. 

2668. In general do you believe that the allegations of the petition are 
well fountlecl as to extortions practised upon them by the olficei s of the Chi- 
nese government, and the ilifficidties thrown in the way of* their trade, and as 
to perpetual insults winch they’^ received from the authorities? — I am not 
aware of any except the placards stuck up about the streets. 

2669. Have you ever received any insult from any of the public authori- 
ries ? — Never. 

2670. Did you ever see any insult offered ? — Never. 

2671. Have you not been at Canton while the ships companies were there, 
and seen rows take place there ? — I have seldom seen rows there j we send 
very few men up at a time. 

2672. Have you been to several other ports in India? — I have. 

2673. In considering the conveniences for loading and unloading, and 
clearing and carrying on the business of the ship, have you found more trou- 
ble and annoyance at Canton than you did at Calcutta, or Madras and Bom- 
bay ?—^ I should think less than in almost any port I have ever been at. 

2674. Is there not more facility afforded in Canton to foreign trade tiian 
in any other port you have ever been in ? — I think so ; tlie fact is that the 
customs and duties arc regulatcil between the (Miinese merchant and the 
government, and that keeps us from going into any collision with tliem. 

2675. Have you not very near your ship the custom-house boats regu- 
larly moored? — There is the police of the river, but they do not interfere, 
except there is any irregularity going on, and then they report it to the go- 
vernment, and we hear of it through one of the security-merchants. 

2676. What was the general impression among Europeans at Canton re- 
specting the expediency of ordering up an armed force to theBiitish Factory 
at that period? — There were various opinions; some said it was nonsense, 
and others thought it was a very proper precaution ; I fiave heard very dif- 
ferent opinions upon the subject. 

2677* Are you aware that an American captain carried his wife lately to 
Canton ?— ^There were one or two American ladies there at the time I was 

there, 


12 July 1831 . 
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A few smatt bridges have been constructed by government. There have 
been two most magnificent bridges constructed by a native within the Coim- 
batoor province ; they are bridges across the river Cavary ; one was finished 
ten years ago, the other will be finished in the course of the present year. 

5042. What was the object in constructing it?— His object was very dis- 
interested, merely that his name might descend to posterity as a great public 
benefactor ; all the remuneration he has got is a grant of the revenue arising 
from a single village, which I think amounts to about 5,000 rupees a year, 
which has been given to him for the purpose of maintaining the bridge in 
repair. 

50^1-3. Have you any idea what has been the sum laid out by him ? — I have 
not seen any account of the expense, but a bridge, smaller in dimensions, 
across the Cavary, at Seringapatam, cost 80,000 pagodas, about £30,000. 

5041. What is the name of the individual? — He is a native gentleman of 
Mysore, named Ram Sammy Mopdetiar, These bridges originated in a pro- 
position made by Ram Sammy Moodeliar, to render the passage to an island 
situated in the midst of the river Cavary, which is regarded as a place of 
sanctity, both by the Hindoos and Mussulmans, and which is also much fre- 
quented by Europeans who go to visit the falls on that river, secure for foot 
passengers in all seasons. He proposed to the government to make a small 
wooden bridge across, if they would make him ad'ree gift of the island itself, 
which was covered with jungle, and a place of no value. They complied with 
this oder, but instead of building a small wooden bridge, he built a magnifi- 
cent stone bridge a thousand feet long, with a roadway of thirteen feet. 
Upon its completion I inspected the work, and I told the government that 
as he had 'shewn himself capable of constructing works of that kind, the 
government should lend him a sum of money, in order to enable him to build 
another bridge, and thereby complete the communication across the river, 
and that he should have permission to levy tolls upon the bridge for a certain 
number of years, and that upon its completion, the government should assign 
the revenue of a village for the support of both bridges. The government, 
however, did not come into the proposition; but in 1829, the individual 
began, at his own risk, the second bridge, the size of which is 1,550 feet long 
and fourteen broad. Both the bridges are built upon stone pillars let into 
the rock which forms the bed of the river, and the pillars are connected by 
cross-beams across the pillars, entirely of stone ; they have no pretension to 
architectural beauty,- but are composed of the most substantial materials. 

5045. Is that individual a person of very great wealth ? — He was supposed 
to possess considerable property, but he must have sunk a great part of it in 
those works. , , ; 

5046. How did be become possessed of this large fund? — By trade, by 
cbmroercia! speculations. 

504^. Of what description ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge. 


27 Sept. 1831. 
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there, and when I left, their trade was stopped upon that account ; and I 
recollect that one of the gentlemen said that they were advised to persevere 
in keeping them there ; that the thing would soon be considered a custom. 

2678. Were they there during the time that Mrs. Baynes was in the Eng* 
lish Factory ? — She was in the Factory at the lime they came^ but I think 
they did not come till after the occurrence which I have mentioned. 

2679. Do you know whether the Chinese government interrupted the 
trade with the American ships, and did not interrupt it with the British ?— I 
recollect the Americans saying that they had pointed out to the Chinese that 
Mrs. Baynes was allowed to remain, and why should their women go away ; 
and they said English ladies remaining was one thing, and the American 
ladies was another ; that they could not remain ; but the ladies were there 
when I left. 


Captain JOHN INNES called in, and examined. 

S680. Were you at Canton between the months of August and December 
1830? — I was. 

2681. What ship did you command? — I commanded the Honourable 
Company’s ship the Abercrombie Robinson. 

2682. Were you the senior officer ? — I was the senior oflicer of the season. 

2683. When did you arrive at Macao ?— -The 1st of September, 

2684*. Did you proceed to Whampoa with youf ship as usual ? — No j I had 
directions from the Select Committee to anchor my ship in a bay at a dis- 
tance from Whampoa, the usual anchorage, 

2685. What distance ? — Perhaps 150 miles north-east. 

2686. Is there any port there ? — There is a Chinese town in the vicinity. 

2687. What w^as the nature of the instructions you received ? — I cannot 

charge my recollection in the name of the charge, but to anchor in that bay 
till further orders. ^ 

2688. Was any reason assigned why it should remain there? — ^None what- 
ever. 

2689. How many ships afterwards joined you ?— I received orders from 
the Committee, I think, after the 5th of September to direct all ships that 
came in after that period to go up to the usual anchorage, Lintin. 

2690. How many were in the bay with you? — From seven to ten. 

2691. All regular ships? — All regular ships. 

2692. How long did you lie in that bay ? — From eight to ten days. 

2G93. Where did you then proceed to?— We proceeded then to Whampoa. 

2694. Were any reasons assigned why you should not proceed to Wham- 
poa direct?— No reasons \ I merely received an order, which I deemed my- 
self bound to obey. 
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Is the countsy much beoefited by those bridges P-^ICis vety'^pueb 
benefited . The only ihtmiTnunieation across ihe Ghmry before was by, 'basket 
boats, which was often "veiy dangerous j the consequence was, 4ha^ the trade 
was often arrested upon the banks several days. It is not only useful % trade 
but for inilitary parppSM.*, ^ 

504f9.' Do you c6^^ve‘that thfe public si)irited individual has received 
sufficient encouri^fehiifet atid wteoiiBiiatioti from the government?— All that 
he has received is wbSt I have slb^ted', ^hich is about 5,000 rupees a year 
for maintaining the bridge in repair, for which purpose it is hardly suffic^t. 


5050. Can you point out any one way in which private capital may be pro. 
fitabiy employed in Cdfhibatbor, «r the Southern Peninsula?— Consideihble 
Sums are sunk now ih' Goimhatoor, in searching for welb for irrigation } 1 
should think that boring ^paratus might be introduced there with veiy great 
advantage. The natiVSeSi^after excavatii^ to a considerable depth for water, 
come perlmps to an impeaetrable rbcfcv and of Course a great deal of capital 
is lost in that way. ; I «5*owld tbiobif tberefo^ that sbme capital might be very 
profitably employed in boring madhines, and dn some simple machinery for 

drawiogjup water. . ir .. v. /,' ' _ , ■ 

5051/ You staled that ydo had formerly been attached- fo the residency of 
Mysore, will you state what is your opinion of the situation of the natives in 
that country, compared with those in the Company’s territories ?— I should 
say that the situation of tbe' natives of a superior class is, upon the whole, 
much better in Mysore thaii in the Company’s territories, becaii^ tbC^ foe 
whole civil and military administration rests with them, ina^fcA o^|>eing 
vested in Europeans. Instead of having a master in every EurOpeijK^they 
have only one master, who is their prince } jjut foe Ipwer orders of natflrasare 
not by any means fo ^ell off under the native go'y^foi^rit of Mysore ‘at pre- 
sent, because it is imobt oppressive governroeMit "Ibb ^her clasS of natives 
are not absolutely bejfot' paid under the native , gbveirninenl, but, ^ 
various perquisites, add 4|ify get graitnities and remuheratib^:” 
prince in various ways, wHith they 49 npt fcp^y® dnder'**'*^ " 

ment } tliey are liable, of course, to be Stripped of their o| 

^tbe priaioe. / V . / ^ 

505^ Are foe native servants in the Com^oy’s.etol 
missed “at foe will of their European superiors 
they a*e liifole to 'be removed from foeir-offico ; andM 
refuse to acCo«ri/$o tteem a; fbir share of the governm# 
them, it is a sort ofp^wer that cannot Iw dispettsed wif* 
classes of natives ^piv jiaara oo'intcfqst in 

5053. What woflldjlB’ ybuf bpintcb/^ 

viewi'/pf :th9 
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3695* Then between your first arrival in Chinot and ^our arrival at 
Whampoa, how many days elapsed ?— I think fifleeii; the distance between 
Lintin and Whampoa, where the pilot takes charge, is fifty or sixty miles, 
and it is frequently a tedious navigation. 

3696. Did you apply to the Select Committee for leave to proceed, or 
send up your investment? — 1 did not 

3697. Did any others?— Not that I am aware of. 

3698 . During the time you were at Whampoa did you receive any orders 
from the Select Committee to send up an armed force to Canton ? — I did re- 
ceive such orders. I was not prepared for this investigation, otherwise I 
would have brought my memorandums with me. 

3699. Were you at Whampoa, or at Canton, when you received the orders? 
—I was at Canton. 

3700. Do you recollect the nature of the orders? — The nature of the 
orders was to send up an armed force to protect persons and property in the 
Company’s Factory. 

3701. Did you obey that order ?— Implicitly. 

3703. What force did you send up ? — To the best of my recollection, from 
180 to 150 men, fully armed, with muskets, pistols, and cartridges. 

37O8. How many guns did you send up? — I sent up two 33-pounder8. 

3704. How long did they remain in Canton ? — From eight to ten days. 

3705. Were they under your command during the time they stayed there ? 
— They were. 

3706. Were they confined within the Factory ? — By my orders they were. 

2707. And they regularly remained within the Factory ?— They did. 

3708. Did you see any demonstrations on the part ol the Chinese of any 
intention to interfere with you r— Not more than a mob of people collected 
about the Factory ; no regular force. 

3709. Was there not a force of Chinese police-officers to keep off the mob ? 
— .There were a few fellows with whips. 

3710. Did they answer the purpose of keeping them from the Factory ? — 
I do not think they did. 

3711. Did they come into the Factory ? — They never came into the Fa 
tory ; we had regular guards in the Factory gates, inside the gates. 

3713. Did you see or hear of any demonstration on the part of the Chinese 
government of the intention to interfere with the Factory? — The Chinese 
governor issued a threat, as 1 understood, to that effect, that he would send 
a force to expel certain ladies who were in the Factory. 

37I8. Was that written, or verbal? — I believe verbal; communicated by 
the principal Hong merchant* 

3714. Are 
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wouhi*be a iinga,ti«{luotio»|p tfae ^verii* 
I4 «ie^ expenditure ; and as the goverauient became aKore eccdHunicai, they 
Wiqilid;be-.«bla to relieve the people from a portion of the pirc^nt taxation, 
relief again would lead to an accumulation of capita^ hnd thatt capital 
employed in the creation of fresh revenue. , 

^50154. What is your opinion of the general treatment of the natives,^ pai> 
ticularly those of rank and station, by the Companif^s servants, civil and 
military do not think it is by any means so cooi^us as it ought to be, 
they are often treated with great harshness. 1 have had frequent complaints, 
during the time 1 have been in office, of the uncpurteous treatment of 
natives; by Europeans. 

' S06S. Is there anything like friendly confidentml intercourse between 
tbemi^ — None whatever. Of course there are exceptions, but generally 
speaking there is nd ffimiliar intercourse between European public function- 
aries and native public Ainctionaries. 

9036. Are not the natives liable to be imprisoned in a sumtnaiy way, 
without perhaps even any charge being brought against them .'—Certainly 
not by law. 'Instances of such imprisonment do occur, but they are not war- 
ranted by any law or regulation. . 

5057. Have they any means of redress? — The only means of redress is by 
prosecutions in court, which are next to no redress at all ; but all this is 
against regulation. 

50^8. Upon what occasions do those arrests and imprisonments generally 
take place ? — Usually, i imagine, under charges preferred against them. 

5059i In what way are they brought to trial ?— By a process laid down in 
the r^ulations. < 

$600. In the cases ypii |llude to, are those persons brought to trial ?— In 
i^eakipg of imprisonment, I' had in view regulations in the revenue depart- 
ment,;, by which colleciors are vested with a summary jurisdiction for the 
securijty of the revenue, and the protection of the inhabitants from the ex- 
aetjons of ^e^riue officers. Under charges of that kind the native servants 
are linbl ^ ^' ^^m prisoned for a time before the trial comes on. When I 
tfay irhpriwfipi^^ do not mean that they are put in gaol,' but that they arc 
frequently under restraint, and in the custody of peons. 

.dOf l. In are they subsequently broiight to trial, or are they 

without further process ?— They are usually brought 
toltoiaiv . occurs that they are discharged without $o|»e,ktnd 
Coirobatoor, a man who was my chief native i^nnt ip 
tiii^BItoyAnn^l^f '^urUep years, was imprisoned, that is, made a close pri- 
aai^r'.,d l^®pt under the custody of peons for many 

mm^V|p||^'ijif Wi the charges preferred against 

w j^optd mstigatea w come forward against him,' and who wished to 
g^pil place. ' 

5062. Under 
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12 July 1931 . 3714. Are you aware whether that was an order from the governor at Can- 

r whether it was not disavowed by him? — I have every reason to be- 

apt. . nne#. order directly from him. 

3715 * How long did you remain in Canton? — Till the 39 th of November. 

3716. During that time, did not the governor of Canton disown having 
sent any such threat? — He did not disown it j he so far retracted it as to say 
it was sent in a passion. 

3717. Were you one of the party who presented the petitions at Canton ? 
—I was not, personally ; the petitions were presented under my orders. 

S7I8. Did you sign the petition? — I did not; I had orders to collect a 
force of a certain number, to accompany the gentlemen of the Factory to 
carry the petition. 

3719. Under whose direction did they proceed ?— Under the direction of 
a gentleman of the Factory, I having given them orders to that effect. 

3730 . What gentleman of the Factory presided over them? — I think Mr. 
Jackson. 

3721. Are you aware what took place at the gate ? — The petition was 
received. 

3733. Was there any collision? — There was some squabble with the guard 
at the gate. 

3723. Was there any thing more than what usually happens when peti- 
tions of that kind are presented ? — I believe nothing more. 

37 ^ 4 *. Who was chief of the Select Committee when you were there ? 
—Mr. Baynes. 

37^5. Did Mr. Baynes arrive before you did ? — My first interview with 
Mr. Baynes was at Macao. 

3726. Did his lady proceed with him, or come after him ? — She proceeded 
with him five or six weeks after the arrival of the first ship. 

3737. Was any objection taken immediately to her residence ^here ? — I 
understood not. 

3738. How long had they resided there before that order was sent to you? 
— I think about a week. 

3739. Did the armed force that you sent up proceed by day or by night? 
—By night. 

3730. Did they meet with any interruption ? — None whatever; I received 
the orders at six in the evening, and the force and the guns were in the Fac- 
tory before day-light in the morning, and the sentries planted. 

3731. Did you remain after Mr. Baynes, or did you leave first? — I left 
Canton before Mr. Baynes. 

3733. During the time you were there, did any interruption take place in 
any of your intercourse with the Chinese.^— None. 


3733. Did 
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dOQfiif Under what totbnHty ? — 

llbdniaa. Other instances of the same Sort have otcutred in the 
of-Tinnevelly and Tanjorcj where the head native agents of fofiiier cefled- 
tors were imprisoned in the same way by their successors. ' ■ ? 

5063. Upon whom depends the bringing that person to trial ?*i-i-Thfe col- 
lector. 

5064. In the specific case of your successor, is the collector bound tb 
report, and does he report to the government his having so put that indi* 
vidual into condnement ?— -He is bound to report it. He is empowered to 
try summarily all offences against the revenue, and all instances of bribeiy or 
extortion committed by any person under him, but he is prohibited mmi 
carrying his judgment into effect till it has been approved by the Board of 
Revenue. If the person whom he has tried considers himself aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector under this regulation, he is entitled 
to appeal against it to the Governor in Council and the Board of Revenue } 
and the Governor in Council is authorized to take one of three courses, 
either to grant the relief prayed for, or to constitute a special commission 
for the trial of the appeal, or to indorse the petition that the man is to seek 
his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals, and those tribunals are 
expressly prohibited from entertaining any suit against the collector, for any 
proceeding arising out of this regulation, except the man shall produce this 
indorsement from the Governor in Council ; so that if the Governor in 
Council shall refuse to give the indorsement, which has been the case in this 
instance, and if he should refuse to constitute a commission, and should 
refuse to give relief, the man is without remedy, because no court of judi- 
cature can entertain any suit arising out of that regulation unless accom 
panied by that form. 

5065. What is the regulation to which you refer ? — It is Regulation No. 9, 
of 1822. 

5066. Is there anything in the Madras territories at all resembling our 
Habeas Corpus ? — Nothing having the most remote resemblance to it. 

5067 . You have said that the redress is by appeal to the court, is not tlurt 

process attended with great difficulty and delay? — Great difficulty, and a 
grjeat expense j this is stated in the broadest possible terma by b<0rd Hastinga 
in one of his minutes, who calls a suit in court by a poor man a mCJRC . 
mockery. , . ■ ■ y- r . 

5068. Do you conceive that under the existing institUtiOrta 44 wohld’bb 
possible to introduce some security partaking of the nature of our Habeas ' 
Corpus ?— It would require much consideration, but sopiething of the: find 
might, I imagine, be. devised. The present practice, tmder the regull^o* / 
beiore quoted, of impriaoument before trial, is 00 doubt moat repTeb^aiblft ' 
andsi should say ]ffiat,Habeaa Corpus at once wcHild be much bettqri%;,||fi|(.; 
a common practice amongst the native servants; diat the* ^moiaent bnilSul^ 
peapr agent quits his situation, the inferior native servants conspire against 
the superior native officers. That practice was followed in the cases of 

Tinnevelly 
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2733. Did any during that time take place with any of the American 
ships? — During the time I was at Canton there was an interruption took 
place with the Americans ; the trade of a particular ship was stopped in con- 
sequence of some American ladies having come up to Canton. 

2734. Is it not your impression and belief that the chief cause of an armed 
force having been ordered to Canton by the Select Committee was the threat 
of the Chinese government to seize certain British subjects ? — I believe so. 

2735. Was it not expressly stated that it was on account of the residence 
of Mrs. Baynes? — The Viceroy shifted the question when he knew the homi- 
cides were out of his power, who had been sent away in consequence of the 
directions I had from Mr. Baynes to send them down in armed boats below 
the fort. 

^2736. You refer to the Parsees who killed Captain Mackenzie? — Yes. 

^737* Do you recollect the date of your receiving those orders from Mr. 
Baynes to send them away? — I cannot state the date. 

S788. Did the inquest upon the death of Captain Mackenzie declare the 
Parsees to have been the murderers of Captain Mackenzie? — I was not at 
Canton during the inquest. 

2739. Il‘ the lady had been the lady of a private individual, would the 
Chinese, in your opinion, have stopped the whole trade ? — I do not think so; 
the Chinese during the whole season never attempted to stop the trade for an 
hour. 

^2740. Supposing that lady had been the wife of any private individual, 
would that have caused the stoppage of any trade that was not belonging to 
the Company ? — I believe it would. 

2741. Was the whole of the American trade stopped? — No, only one ship. 

274^^* Had you any communication or conveisation with the captain of 
the American ship whose vessel was stopped in consequence of the American 
lady bein^ there? — I had not ; the other Ameiicans remonstrated with the 
agent for the ship, and the result was that the ladies were sent down to 
Macao immediately, as the other ships did not choose to have their trade 
stopped for a lady they had nothing to do with. 
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ajid Coimbatoor is tibiini instance in which 
the European collector leil tlie province, the head native agent 
of, l^e province has been tried and imprisoned, and in two out of the three 
instances the men so tried and imprisoned have at length been exculpated. 

. ’ 46069 » Has the collector, as a magistrate, tlie power of imprisonment and 
also of inflicting corporal punishment? — Under process of law, but it is his 
fiscal jurisdiction that I am now speaking of. It is not to his power as a 
magistrate, but to the abuse of his power as collector of tlie revenue, in 
certain instances, that 1 iiave been speaking of. 

5070. Does he not, as a magistrate, inflict summary punishment ? — Not 
without previous inquiry ; he observes the same forms as a magistrate does 
in this country. 

5071. Is not there a regulation of the date of I8O6 which gives that 
power to a single magistrate to imprison and to inflict punishment? — I 
think the original regulation is in 180 * 2 ; that was when the magisterial 
powers were united with those of the civil judge ; another regulation of 
1816 , which united the office of magistrate and collector, gave the magis- 
trate similar powers. 

.'>072. Do you not consider that the dams and canals, and other works 
which have been mentioned by you as having been executed under the native 
government, as so many proofs that the people enjoyed under the native 
governments a great degree of prosperity, and that upon the whole those 
governments worked well for the people ? — I think that whether the native 
government was good or bad, depended entirely upon the character of the 
individual ; all the institutions under the native governments were excellent, 
if well used, but as those governments were pure despotisms, tyranny was, 
as might have been expected, the rule, good government the exception. I 
should say, however, that when the incessant wars and convulsions which 
have taken place in India arc considered, those magnificent works are cer- 
tainly .proofs of the existence of a paternal government, and that upon the 
whole it worked much better for the people than we are inclined to sup- 
pose. 

5073. When you speak of institutions what do you mean ?•— I speak of 
the municipal institutions. From the most ancient time . the municipal insti- 
tutions have always been complete ; there has always been a local magis- 
tracy and a local proprietor, and there were all the elements of good govem- 
m^t ; but when a tyrant became the sovereign he disregarded those insti- 
tutions. 

What is the present state of Coimbatoor as compared with what it 
wit when it w 4 t ceded to the British government?— It is in a much higher 
stath* df cultivation than when it was ceded to the British government, or 
fijTifmny years before, but there are evident traces of a still more extended 
cuttiVaiibii ih* more aneient dmest 
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Marlisy 19*" die Julii, 1831. 


Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart, in the Chair. 


ROBERT RICKARDS* Esq. called in* and examined. 

8743 . What situation did you fill in India? — I filled several in the civil 
service of the East-India Company under the Bombay and the Madras 
governments j my last situation was that of Member of Council in Bombay. 

8744 .. How many years were you in India? — About twenty-three years 
altogether. 

8745 . Were you a Member of the House of Commons, and of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the a;ffairs of the East-India Company 
in 1813 ?— I was. 

8746. In what year did you return from India, and have you since that 
period been engaged in the trade with India? — I returned in the year 1811 
from India, and I have been more or less actively engaged in the India trade 
for the last fifteen or sixteen years, and am now engaged in it. 

8747 . Will you state the terms in which the East-India Company expressed 
their views at that time as to the practicability of extending the Indian com- 
merce, which at that time was advocated by the British merchants ? — I would 
beg leave to premise that I have always been of opinion that the Company 
have laboured under great misconceptions, as well with regard to their own 
trade as to that which is commonly called the private trade ; all that I have 
ever said or written upon this subject has arisen from the conviction of this 
fact ij and if in the end it shall be proved that .1 am right, I trust it will then 
also appear that I have not been actuated by that spirit of hostility to the 
Company wliich I have often but unjustly been accused of ; and that I have 
only endeavoured to expose an erroneous course of proceeding, which, I 
solemnly believe, is not only attended with great national injury, but leading 
the C ompany themselves to certain and irretrievable ruin. The answer 
which I am about to give to this query will contain a proof, amongst many 
others which exist, of the errors and misconceptions here adverted to. In the 
the Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors, 
on the 9th of February 1813, and handed up to the President of the Board 
of Control, with a letter of the 10th following, it is expressly stated, ‘‘ that 
all the expectations then entertained by British merchants as to the wished- 
for opening of the Indian trade were groundless and delusive; that those 
who should act upon them, if the trade were opened, would be sure to ex- 
perience ruin, loss, and disappointment, and that the abolition of the Com. 
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Has the cBltfva*k>9 of 0«ffl6e b^.j^ 
y^rs?^To a vefy considerable extenl, and it ia. ft>#d W a^ 
^ke’eedihgly well. ■ . ' , ' ' ' 

5076. Do y oil iiot conceive .that in India there is an amazli^ ehwC 
power on the p^t Of the people and the country, which renders ithe Mnd 
susceptible of great improvement where the land-tax is moderate^ aiidstf^ 
other institutions are favourable to the advancement of prosperity*?^! 

nifvtnriki*. ‘ 


— ^ JT a ✓ . . • 

should say that there is no country possessing a more elastic powte*> wn<m> 
■ ■ ■ e, tnat under the most oppressive g^veOn- 

aiv 


is manifest from this circumstance, ^ „ 

ments cultivation and population increased, the country always yielded e 
large revenue. It is manifest also from the circumstance I have menticwed> 
that the specie, which is drained annually in large masses for expenditure at 
the presidency, is so quickly returned to those provinces through the cjiian- 
nels of commerce. • ! ■ 


5077. Do you not conceive that in all parts of India with which yott ate 
acquainted there is a power of increasing the wealdi of the country to a 
very large extent? — ^To a very large extent ; where the fiscal system has 
been good, prosperity has always been the result. . • * ’ 

.5078, You have stated that froni Coimbatoor there is considmble export 
of the precious metals, and a reimport again ; are the Committee to uT^d|fclr- 
stand that mercantile bills do not exist there? — I do not mean tp sdy loat 
the reimportations are in specie ; money is paid into the treasury at Mfidi'as 
by private merchants for bills upon the collector at Coimbatoor j that j^ac- 
tifce has been introduced within the last eight or nine years. ' v 

.5079. Is there, at the present moment, a transmission of specie annually? 
-i*There is ; principally from Mysore, : 

5080. You were understood to say', that supposing the native^ 
generally employed' in the different departments of government, tire, 'el^en- 
diture of government might be considerably diminished; do you iiqn'mVb 
that the present government of India' is an expensive govefnTnerit 
most enormously expensive one, in the* civil administration bf tft6 cboiittyi ^ 

5081. In what branches do you think a Saving could be effected f^In 

every civil department, revenue and jUdklak' ' 1 7 ^ 

5082. Do you mean by the employment of natives ?— By ttyjBmj^loj^gt 

of natives, and by simplifying the machinery of government. , < 

5088i What is the state of the roads in G6itnbatoof?—!» Qeimb4tob^^ 

remarkably good ; the bottom is generally very good ; they nave all ppir 
mai ked with trees in Avsnqe^. , r. » 

#5084. Ane tbijre not very few parts of India where arftgoqdHJWpp* 
-^Very fcw i thjetw iia^fe beeagrjeat eflTorts made-to build btidg^s^lifllil^ 
rottda; but vaiw l|ttle attontiomhas'been paid? to keeping 4h«i» upf 
and a. auofcessiwv df bcidgei^ llavo?^frequedti^’i>eeii'- 
OMtsSoon.' 
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pany*8 cominercial privileges would be io effect the extinction of the whole 
of the present Indian system.” “Can the Court therefore,” they add, “ with 
these convictions, lend themselves to promote the dangerous conceptions 
already too prevalent, at the sacrifice of so much individual interest, and of 
that public interest, the care of which is intrusted to them. If it were indeed 
probable that by a slow process the commercial intercourse between this 
country and the East could be enlarged, the effect would be far too distant 
to relieve the present pressure, and the first adventurers be more likely to 
plunge the trading world into fresh difficulties.’* In the I6th page of the 
same Report they aild, “ alter all tlie knowledge, which successive ages have 
afforded upon this subject, that men of general intelligence and cultivation 
should, in opposition to the usual course of human utlairs, adopt the fond 
idea of entering at once into the enjoyment of a new world of commerce, 
is a most striking instance of credulity, and of the power which interest and 
imagination united have to impose upon the understanding.” 

2748 . Do you think the Company were justirted in those assertions on any 
experience of the actual state of the Indian trade between 179^-93 and 
1813? — I do not think they were justified. In the discussions which took 
place in 1813, the Company and their advocates always insisted that the trade 
of India, both import and export, was carried by the Company themselves to 
the utmost extent of which it was susceptible. They argued this position as 
if no extension of the Indian trade had taken place since 1793, when great 
concessions, they said, were made to private merchants. Possibly they were 
led to this conclusion from the circumstance of their own trade remaining 
throughout this period stationary ; but facts at this time, had they been care- 
fully examined, would have afforded a different result ; the American trade, 
for example, had greatly encrcased between the years 1794 and 1811 ; for 
ten years from 17-^4, during which the increase was progressive, their exports 
from Bengal alone averaged £404,3,^7 per annum, and their imports £390,606 
per annum ; in six years from 180^-3 to 1807-8 their in)ports into all India 
averaged £1,^247, 9‘20, and their exports £1,1.^4,494 per annum ; and in three 
years from 1808-0 to 1810-11 their imports were £1,6^27,612 and their exports 
£1,705,814 per annum ; this was a great and progressive increase. The 
Company endeavoured to explain it by the existing state of our European 
wars, the Americans being at that time the only neutrals, and consequently 
the carriers of the world ; adding, that it might be taken as a certainty that, 
whenever war ceased, all their advantages would cease with it, and their power 
of entering into competition with the Company in the trade of our own settle- 
ments would be greatly reduced. The American trade with India however 
did not fall off until the Company obtained the consent of llis Majesty's 
Ministers to impose a double duty on the neutral trade of India, which then 
applied almost solely to the Americans. In 1793 private merchants were par- 
tially admitted into the Indian trade, for which a class of ships called extra 
ships were provided by the Company. I he forms and restrictions of this 
arrangement were such as to be attended with numerous inconveniences and 
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I aojr opinion as to tb« efifecti^ either iHjon the reve- 

'mlp <$r ine'p^iperity of the natives, of the substitution of a doty for the 
present monopolies of salt and tobacco ?<~I have frequently expressed 
weiry > decided opinions with regard to the tobacco, that a transit and an 
^iw^uty is by far the best j but I do not think that the excise duty could, 
< 0 (}h 8 istent|y with the fixed assessment upon the land, be levied; and 
tlibrefore I thougiit they should look for their revenue entirely from t^ 
• transit duty. If, however, you could show the ryots that it was for their 
advantage to levy an excise duty, they would be very willing, I suppose, 
to consent to an increase of that kind, provided they were relieved from the 
monopoly. 

tfOSfi. In what way is the monopoly now practically established ? — I stated, 
in 'my former evidence, that there is a particular species of tobacco which is 
grown in Coimbatoor, exclusively for the consumption of Malabar, the 
name of that is “ Woddemagum the whole of that produce is monopo- 
lized for the consumption of the sister province of Malabar. It is taken 
by the collector in Coimbatoor, at a price fixed In' the government, in com- 
munication with the growers, and it is sent into Malabar, where it is ware- 
housed. From the warehouses it is sent to the diflerent revenue officers in 
thie district, who sell it at a monopoly price, and they very often force the 
sain of it. . 

’W87- 1^0 you consider that a fair market price is paid for it to the ryots ? 
fair market price is now paid for it. 1 made frequent communications 
IP the government respecting it, but the evil of the monopoly is still felt in 
two ways } it is felt by the consumers, who now pay two hundred and five 
rupees for wliat formerly sold for sixty rupees, and it is felt by tlie producers, 
ina?0»U(Wi -US the consumption of tobacco being now forty per cent, less, the 
prjt^ad^is less, and that is a check upon the cultivation of the most valuable 
st|Siple, |lf the land. 

.508&, How many European civil functionaries are there in Coimbatoor ?—> 
£Atteriy there were five. 

,1^5089. When you say that you think the exposes of the government might 
be^redoced, by simplifying the machinery, and calling more natives into 
employ, do you contemplate any reduction of the number of Europeans ? — A 
vcify .cohftiderable reduction. 

;^L^P9Q, Out of the five in Coipibatoor, how many do you think might be 
^en^d with?— Four. 

4091 . Do you think thatone European superintendent, with nattives under 
manage the revenue arid civil concerns ?— I think that he could, 
speak of die. machinery of the government, 1 allude to the presidency. 
'Slmipimesit'iBode of the government is by a system' of boM'ds^- 

be. There is the Revenues Board, the 
Milflsty Bilird, and the Board of Trade^ so that the government, in fact, have 
■' no 
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obstructions to private merchants; consequently this branch of trade could 
not be carried to the full extent of which it was susceptible, still it appears 
to have greatly increased ; the imports from India in 1793 - 4 , by privileged 
traders being only£181, 710, and in 1811-12, £1,169,023, These facts are any- 
thing but corroborative of the Court of Directors opinion. They seem to have 
thought the trade had not increased, because the whole of the tonnage appro- 
priated by them to the privilege trade was not occupied, but this is easily 
accounted for by the forms, restraints, delays, and even rate of freight, to 
which merchants were liable in extra ships ; while subsequent events show to 
what extent the trade was capable of increase, when merchants were allowed 
after 1813 to follow up their own objects and pursuits at their own time, and 
in their own way. 

2749 . From whence do you derive the facts you have stated? — These 
facts would be found distinctly stated in detail, in the I2th and 13th pages 
of the same Report. 

2750 . With these facts before them, does it appear upon what grounds the 
Company advanced and maintained the opinions you have read ? — In the 
report before alluded to, they state their opinion to be founded on the expe- 
rience of all the nations of Europe for three centuries, the testimony of 
ancient history, the climate, the nature, the usages, the custom, the preju- 
dices, and the religious and political institutions, of the Eastern people ; 
hacked, as they add, by the great mass of British subjects then in Europe, 
acquainted with the countries of the East ; whilst on the side of the petition- 
ing merchants there was nothing but a sanguine theory. 

2751 . Did not the (’ompany quote Adam Smith and Montesquieu in cor- 
roboration of their views, and insist that tire reasoning of those authors was 
more agreeable to experience on the subject of Indian commerce, than the 
reasoning of the free traders who sought to interfere with the commerce of 
India? — In the same report, the Court of Directors did quote both Montes- 
quieu and Dr. Adam Smith, but the inference drawn from the opinion of the 
latter is not quite accurate ; for Dr. Smith had distinctly asserted that “ the 
East Indies otlercd a market for the manufactures of Europe greater and 
more extensive than botli Europe and America put together.” This the 
Court of Directors positively deny ; but on the opening of the trade in 1813 
Dr. Smith’s assertion beg.in to be verified, it has ever since received increas- 
ing proofs of its accuracy, and woulil certainly be proved to the very letter, 
it the rights and interests of the natives oflndia were more justly attended to, 
so as to be relieved from that state of extreme poverty to which the great 
mass of the population is reduced by the operation and eflect of our fiscal 
institutions. 

2752 . Those objections which you have stated to have been made were 
made against the increase of the general trade to India. Did not the Com- 
pany object with equal force against the opening of the trade with respect to 
the out-ports; and did they not prognosticate ruin to them, if they were per- 
mitted 





27 Sept. lasi. no direct commufiicatidri with their executiye officers, every* thing »^ses 
through these boards, and that leads to an enormous miultiplication of records, 

J. Sulhvan, Etq. of course to great delays and expense. 

5092. Would you propose that the one superintendent in the district should 
exercise the functions or superior judge of the district, and also of magis- 
trate and collector of revenue ?-— My own idea is, that the European should 
be confined to superintendence and control. I should conceive that both 
the revenue, and civil and magisterial functions might be managed by the 
natives, with a strict European control. The greatest abuses of authority 
always arise out of the fiscal jurisdiction, not out of the ordinary magisterial 
or judicial f unctions. 

5093. Do you conceive that the natives that would be called into action 
would be the persons who now act under the European officers, or that 
a new class of persons would be brought into operation ? — Undoubtedly, those 
who have been regularly brought up ; none but those duly qualified by pre- 
vious education in the inferior offices of the civil administration should be 
permitted to occupy the higher grades. 

5094. Are they not now found to be generally very corrupt ? — If they 
are found to be so, it is in consequence, I conceive, entirely of our treat- 
ment of them ; they have no interest in working for us, and therefore, they 
invariably work against us when they can. 

5095. And you conceive, that if they had better salaries,, and better pros- 
pects, their corruption would be materially diminished ?— I think that they 
would be nearly, I will not say altogether, as honest as Europeans, if we 
held out the same motives to them. 

5096. Would not a larger extension of confidence to them^ prrjdn^e a 

better state of feeling among them ? — Unquestionably that would pe the 
result. ¥ 

5097 . Do you conceive that the experiment of the employment of 
native agency might be tried with advantage in a particular distii^ 

1 am satisfied it might be, with great advantage ; that is to say, it the 
experiment was made by a pVson favourable to its introduction, but ppt 
otherwise. 

5098. Do you apprehend, that under the Madras presidency thers are 
many Piersons of sufficient rank who concur with you in opinion shop 
suppose there are a considerable number ; it is a growing opinion ; 

it is an opinion amongst all those persons who are most conversant with the 
natives. Those in'* the trammels of a judicial office have but little to say to 
the natives } this is not a matter of choice, but of necessity r the collector, 
on the contrary, has constant intercourse with all classeis of the pet^J® » 
he has a deep hersoual interest in the prosperity of ^tlw country^/ 
his object is to consult -tbe wishes and inclinations of the peept e^p^ a fl 
subjects. On the o*hei#'Kattd,’ 'people who pass thew ‘ tonife 
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mitted to engage in that commerce ? — In page 10 of the same Report, they 
did as strenuously insist that the opening of the trade to the oiit*ports of this 
kingdom, which the petitioners prayed for, would be quite ruinous to the 
Port of London. Their argument on that head was, that “ the immense 
interests which the Port of Loudon, with all its descriptions of merchants, 
tradesmen, tea-dealers, factors, brokers, dyers, packers, caleriderers, inspec- 
tors, labourers, ship-buililers, ship-chandlers, rope-makers, ship owners, ma- 
riners, and all their train of establishments, warehouses, wharfs, docks, 
yards, premises, shipping, formed in the course of two centuries, would all 
be involved by the opening of the trade to the oiit-porls. The Company's 
periodical sales, on which so much of the order and success of their business 
depend, would be interfered with, and their very large property in warehouses 
and other buildings deteriorated ; in short, all the institutions, public and 
private, of tlie capital, for carrying on the eastern trade, would be shattered 
or broken down.” Ilis Majesty's Ministers, however, thought otherwise. 
Twelve out ports were opened to the Indian trade, and have carried it on 
briskly ever since; and it does not appear that the Company's sales have 
fallen off, their property become deteriorated, or that any of‘ the above-men- 
tioned establishments have broken down, or that London has been ruined, as 
a consequence of this event. 

27 * 53 . Did not the Company upon that occasion also assert that they had 
an experience of twenty years to support their opinion, that no new commo- 
dities had found their way there during the partial facilities that had been 
given, and that the opinions of Dr. Smith, which they formerly quoted, as 
regarded the probable extension when the trade was opened, had not been 
verified and couhl not be verified? — The opinion oftlie Com t of Directors 
on this head, and their conserpient predictions were, that in the whole period 
of twenty years, from 1793, in which facilities and enlargements never 
enjoved before had been given for private enterprize and adventure, in which 
the private trade had considerably inci eased, ami on tiie whole a very ample 
experiment liad been made, not one new aiticic for the consumption of the 
natives had been exported; adding, in another place, “ In the period of 
forty yeais since Dr. Adam Smith published his woik ‘ On the Wealth of 
Nations,' the endeavours of all Europe and America have made no discovery 
of that immense maiket for European manufactures which he said was 
offered by the East Indies;” and on these grounds the ('ourt of Directors 
fomuleil their favourite argument of its being tittcrly impracticable toextend 
our commeicial intercourse with India. I'o tliis I would answer, that it is 
quite obvious that the trade between India and Urifain had greatly increased 
between 1793*4 and 1S13, and as certain that the increase has been made 
much greater since. If therefore w’e consider the variety, as well as quantity, 
of the exports and imports included in this increase, we shall be satisfied 
that it must have contained many articles which, though classed under cer- 
tain general denominations, were entirely new to Indians. Under the head 
of metals, for example, spelter is an entirely new article of export ; under 
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know^ very little of the natives, but amongst that class who have free inter- Sept> I8S1. 

course With tli6 nativeSi a considerable number, I imagine, concur in opinion * * 

with me. J- *Vw//iiwi, E»f. 

5099* Would not the power of an tiuropean superintendent be very great 
dangerous in bad hands? — I think that there should be a superinten- 
aj?ain. There should, in mv view, be a superintendent in 
Oach district, and a coininissioncr who shoultf liave superintendence over two 
^ or three distiicts, and there should be an appeal from him to the government. 

It is a strange circumstance, tliat the government itself has now no means 
of redressing any error committed by judicial tribunals. In India it passes 
from the judges of the courts to the King in council. 

5100. Would you have the Governor in council over all the judgments 
of the judicial tribunal ?— I would have him the hnal court of appeal, as the 
House of Lords is in this country, where the King is suj)posed to be 
present, as he is in all appeals made to the King in council. 

5101. Supposing India to be divided into di.stricts under a superintendent, 
and three or four of them under a commi.ssioner, what training would the 
functionaries have who were to be appointed to the office of superintendent ? 

—I should think each commi.ssioner ought to have a certain number of Euro- ■ 
pean assistants with him ; i should state however, at the same time, my per- 
fect conviction that any European, either as a commissioner or a super- 
intendent, even in that situation must have native associates fiir training 
the young functionaries ; I should think he should have a number of young 
European assistants, and power to delegate a portion of his authority to 
them, or to send them upon missions and impiiries which would bring them 
into contact with the natives. 

5l(W. Has the consumption of European articles generally, and British 
manufactures in particular, in Coirnbatoor and other parts of the I’eninsiila, 
increased of late years? — It has considerably increased of late years. 

51()’‘l. What are the articles chiefly consumed ?— Printed callicoes and 
broad cloth, and a little iron and cutlery. 

5101. Have the English cotton goods superseded the manufactures of 
the country generally ? — I believe they have, to a considerable extent. 

5105. Do the natives appear to like them erpially well, or is it their 
greater cheapness that recommends them ? — I understand that they are 
considered to^be cheaper, but not so la.sting as the native goods ; they are 
very fond of European colours and patterns. 

510G. .Are not the white cottons very much used, and have they not super- 
seded the manufacture of the Western Provinces ? — I believe they have of 
the finer kinds, to a great extent ; there is no manulacture in Malabar. 

5107 . Which comes within the range of the great mass of consumers, 
the English article or the Indian.' — The great mass of the people use the 
IndiaOj because that is a coarse article, and very cheap. 

5G 
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19 July 1831. cotton goods, Bandana bandkercbiefa, book-musliD, imitation shawls, and 
- — cotton-jarn or twist, are also new articles of export. But if the Committee 
R. ItickardtfEsq. trouble of inspecting No. 37 of the “ Papers relating to the 

Finances of India, and the trade of India and China," laid before the Select 
Committee of last year, and purporting to be an account of imports and 
exports between Great Britain and places to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, between 1814 and 1828, they will perceive a great variety of 
articles of which nothing was either exported or imported by the Companjr, 
but large quantities by individuals, some articles of which the return is nil 
in 1814, and large quantities by individuals in 1828, and an immense increase 
by private merchants in all the principal articles of consumption, between 
1814 and 1828. It is impossible therefore, I think, to deny that the trade 
has vastly increased since 1793 ; that tlie increase embraces a great variety 
of articles formerly unknown, or not used in India ; and lastly, that the 
Company never have carried this trade, and never could carry it to the 
extent of which it is obviously susceptible. 

2754. Do the returns generally of the commerce since the charter of 1814 
oppose those opinions which the Company alleged against the opening of the 
t^de? — If the Committee will please to refer to No. 40 of “ Papers relative 
to the Finances of India, and the Trade of India and China,” it will thence 
appear that the Company’s export and import trade has, on the average of 
sixteen years only, amounted to 1,88,27,825 rupees, or at 2s. the rupee 
£1,882,782 per annum ; whilst that of private individuals has averaged for 
the same period 5,45,14,520 rupees, or £5,451,452 per annum. The private 
trade is therefore nearly five times as great as the Company’s, and it proves 
three things: first, that the Company have not carried the trade to its fullest 
extent ; secondly, that private traders are much fitter for extending the com- 
mercial intercourse with Indiathan the East-India Company can be; and thirdly, 
that no definable limit can be placed to the extension of this trade if our insti- 
tutions abroad admitted of growing wealth among the natives. Were this 
the case, I have always maintained, and still must maintain, that Dr. Adam 
Smith’s predictions with regard to the capabilities of this trade would be 
completely verified. 

2755. These observations you have now made apply entirely to the trade 
with India? — Entirely ; the voucher I have referred to. No. 40, will show it. 

2756. In the course of the inquiry that took place before the Select Com- 
mittee in 1813, what opinion did you then express upon that subject, as a 
witness before the Committee? — 1 believe 1 was the only person in the 
House of Commons who strenuously insisted upon the opinions of the Court 
of Directors as regarding the trade to India, and the impossibility of its exten- 
.sion, being absolutely unfounded, and at complete variance with what I con- 
ceived to be the real character and habits, and religious prejudices of the 
natives of India. 

2757. Then the opinions yoo gave in 1813, in opposition to almost the 
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5108. Are the manufactures liable to any transit duty ?-^AU . kiiids hf 
manufacture are liable to a transit duty of five per cent., and in Malabar 
there is a tariff valuation which subjects them to an additional five per 
c^nt. 

5109. Is Malabar supplied through the circuitous route- of Madras?-- 

Sometimes it is. ' • 

5110. How much per cent, do British manufactures pay altogether. upon 
going to Malabar? — I'hcy pay two and a half per cent, upon importation 
at Madras, they pay five per cent, at Coimbatoor, and they pay five per cent, 
upon the difference of the tariff in transit to Malabar. 

5111. Are there any hoondies to be obtained in Coimbatoor? — Any 
quantity, and for a large amount ; the traffic in bills is very considerable ; all 
the great houses in Bombay have agents in Coimbatoor, and you carl grt 
bills upon any part of India ; those shroffs have established themselves within 
the last ten or twelve years. 

5112. Does not that lessen the demand for specie ?— It has done so very 
considerably ; there are great financial dealings between the Bombay and 
the Madras government, the Bombay issuing bills upon the Madras govern- 
ment, which are purchased by the soreears there, and sent to Madras for 
payment ; the proceeds of these bills again are paid into the general treasury 
at "^Madras for bills upon the provincial treasury, and the produce. t)f these 
again is circulated in the district for the purposes of commerce. 

5113. Are not the transit duties upon British goods contrary to law?— 
All duties that were in existence when the Act for the last charter passed 
are legal, but the government cannot levy any fresh transit duties. 

5114. What is the rate of interest at which individuals can borrow' in 

Coimbatoor ?— The interest of money now is from eight to twelve p^ff'|ent. 
it was as high as sixteen or eighteen and twenty per cent. 1 , 

511.7. Does any part of the produce of Coimbatoor find its way to the 
British market except cottons? — I am not aware that there is^any, but the 
cotton produce can be extended to any amount. 

.7110 Is there any indigo cultivated there? — A very small quantity ; 
not found to answer. 

5117 . Can you state what is the proportion of the proprietors .of the eoil 

to the number of occupants ? — I do not exactly understand the distinction; 
the proprietors are the hereditary occupants, and the cultivators of their own • 
lands, in a majority of instances. n 

5118. Would it not, in your opinion, be very desirable that any nailive 

should have a direct appeal to the Governor in Council, in the event of being 
imprisoned ?— Certainly, upon all occasions; he always enjoyed that prijOa 
lege under the native gove^ments. , , . . .cv ' 

5119. Which would, ityfnel, amount to a^hld^eaa, woolid it 

absolutely ; 
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whole evidence taken from the Company's servants, you allege to have been tluly 1881 . 

verified by the result of the last nineteen years? — I do ; and I submit that 

the experience of the present day proves it unequivocally. R^RickatdMyEsq. 

9 ri 5 S. To what circumstances do you ascribe the extended and extending 
consumption of British manufactures among the natives of India? — First to 
our manufactures and Staples being perfectly suited to the wants and tastes of 
the natives of India, who will assuredly use and consume them to the utmost 
extent of their means ; and secondly, to the great cheapness of British arti- 
cles consequent on the use of machinery, with capital suflicient in this country 
to employ it with the fullest effect. 

£759. Admitting the vast reduction which has taken place in the cost of 
British productions in this country since 1813 , do you conceive that the Indian 
trade would have attained its present amount had the laws which regulated it 
previous to 1813 been continued up to the present period, instead of being 
changed as they were at that period "i — Certainly not. My previous answer 
presumed, as of course, the opening of the trade which had been effected in 
1813 . 

£760. Then, in your opinion, the extension has taken place in consequence 
of the freedom and facility which was given at the commencement of the 
present Charter to the British merchants ? — I have not the least doubt of it. 

£761. Is it your opinion that if greater facilities were still given, a con- 
tinued extension of the trade would go on? — It would undoubtedly, if those 
facilities were coupled with a salutary reform of the local institutions abroad ; 
for it should always be remembered that trading with a wretchedly poor 
people can only be carried on to a limited extent. 

£ 7 fi£. You mean the municipal regulations within the Company's territo- 
ries? — Yes, I mean the revenue and judicial regulations chiefly. 

£ 7 fi 3 . What are the present rates of freight out and home to India in the 
free trade ? — The common rate of freight outwards on dead weight is from 
£0^. to 305 . per ton ; on light goods from ££ to £3 per ton. The freight 
homewards upon private ships is, on dead weiglit, about £ 4 ; and upon light 
goods from £5 to £0 per ton. These have been common freights for some 
years, 

£ 7 C) 4 . What would you consider the average freights out and home to have 
been during the last eight or ten years? — From eight to ten or twelve pounds 
per ton, out and home. 

£76^. That is nearly what the present rate is? — Yes. 

£766. Do you think it possible that the present rate of freights can continue 
and afford remuneration to the owner? — It has continued for so many years, 
that there is reason to suppose ship-owners must find their advantage in these 
voyages, or so many of our ships would not proceed, as at present, annually 
to India. 

2767- Can you state what were the peace-freights paid by the East-India 

Company 
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llisdtttely I because that would not be imperative upon the iprovernmcnt to 
order the release of such a person, as a judge is obliged to grant a habeas 
corpus. 

5120. Is there at present any such appeal ?— There is no such appeal, 
except through the regular judicial process. I am speaking of tiie imprison- 
ment of native officers by collectors, under summary process. Every native 
may present a petition to the government, but the government can only 
deaf with such petitions through the medium of the regulations. 

51^1. And may not that be retarded by the ])arty who iias himself con- 
fined the party ? — Not without the violation of the law. 

5122. Is not the first operation, after putting a native under restraint, the 
seizure of all his books and papers ? — A regular process is laid down in the 
regulation I have quoted, by which the collectors are to proci'cd against 
their native servants, or against others amenable to liis iiirisdiction. One of 
those provisions is, that to prevent fraiidident .abstract ion of j)roj)erty, he 
may put sale upon it, and il there are well-grounded suspicions that the m;in 
intends to escape the process of the court, he may put peons upon him, but 
he does that under a very serious responsibility, and it must be done upon 
regular affidavit. 

512d. Is it generally the j)racticc to do th.at only upon affidavit ’ — I am 
afraid it is not generally the practice. In the instamte 1 have mentioned at 
Tinnevellys it is upon record that the papers of the man were seized, and his 
person confined, before process was commenced ; that took place also in 
the case of the native functionary at 'I’anjore, and it was the case with 
respect to the head native agent of Coimbatoor, 

5124. Was any reparation made to the two parties who were declared 
inaogeivt^ — One of the two parties was confined prc'Vions to trial, and his 
property placed under attachment; the other was kejM in confinement, after 
he had satisfied the judgment; and in the latter case, that of 'I'anjore, the 
commission of appeal awarded compensation to the amount of five hundred 
rupees, about £.'j0, expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com- 
pensation that he could award could remunerate the men for the sullerings 
they have undergone from that process of the collector. 

di25. Uo you know whether the system you established in (,'oimbatoor. 
with respect to the land revenue, and the other poifits detailed in yom- 
evidence, still continues, or whether any alteration has bceti made ?— -1 have 
heard from persons on the spot, that a great number of most serious alterations 
have been made in it by the collector, of his own authoiity, anti for which 
of epurse he is responsible to his superiors. 

5126. Have those been alterations seriously affecting the prosperity of the 
province, and the rights of the inhabitants? — Most seriously, if they have 
been .correctly represented to me. 

Have not imprisonments, such as those you have mentioned, the 
• ' ~ 5 G 2 effect 
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Company before the war, at the lime of the French Revolution of 1789 and 
1790? — In a publication by Mr. Auber, the present secretary of the India 
House, the rates of freight paid by the East-India (’ompany in I786 are 
stated to be on wships to Bombay, £Q0 per ton ; Coast and Bay, £27 per ton ; 
and China direct £^1* per ton ; this was the common rate of freight then pre- 
vailing. For the last three or four years the Company have chartered ships 
at from £8 to £11 per ton for the voyage to and from India, for single 
voyages. 

^68. What is the freight paid by the Company for the regular chartered 
ships taken up for five voyages? — In the papers upon the table of this Com- 
mittee, which I had occasion to refer to last year, 1 think it is now stated to 
be about £20 or £21 per ton. For some years, I believe, after the last war^ 
it was as high as £28. 

2769. If the freights which you have stated as formerly paid by the Com- 
pany had continued, would it have been practicable to have imported cotton- 
wool, sugar and saltpetre, or any other gruff-goods which are at present so 
largely imported at the reduced freights? — It would have been perfectly im- 
possible at the rate of freight mentioned, and the present selling prices of the 
article in this country. They are sometimes imported at a loss even at the 
low rates paid on private ships. 

2779. You mean to say that many of those gruff articles are imported to 
England now at that recinced rate at a loss, solely for the sake of remittance ? 
— Those goods, sijcli as sugar and saltpetre, are often put on board as being 
required for dead weight; as such, they are at times imported into tins 
country at a loss, partly, too, occasioned by the high prices which private mer- 
chants are obliged to pay for them in India. 

2771* Do you consider that there is any limit to the exportation of Bri- 
tish produce except the difficulty of finding a return ? — Returns are indispen- 
sable to promote an extended consumption of British manufactures abroad. 
The want of facilities in this respect is one cause of limiting the export of 
Britisli goods, and that is mainly occasioned, as I have before explained in my 
examinations before this Committee, by the interference of the Company in 
the Indian trade, and the almost total obstruction to remittances via China, 
occasioned by the Company’s monopoly. 

277^» Will you state what you consider to be the principal obstructions 
which still impede the extension of the Indian trade? — There are certain 
forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding to 
India, all of which are in my humble opinion very unnecessary, and are 
another cause of limiting the extension of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries; but the greatest obstacle of all is, as I have fre- 
quently observed, the extreme and universal poverty of the great mass of the 
people; in addition to which is the Company's interference in the trade, and 
the exclusion of British shipping from that branch of trade included within the 
China monopoly. I have fully explained my sentiments on these heads in 

former 
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effect tjf degrading thd pailies w the eyes of the nativesT'^Beyiwd’ all 
expfession ; ho min of j|ensibility ahd ¥ight feeling can ever r ecoVfei* ItV 

5128. Was it by your successor that the native servant employed by you 
was placed under surveillance It was ten days after I quitted the province. 

5129. Has hi made any appeal to the government?— He has, and I have 
made an appeal for him to the Court of Directors. 

5130. Has any notice been taken of the appeal ? — The government took 
no notice of it whatever ; instead of ordering the process prescribed by the 
new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolous and vexatious, by 
which the man was left without any remedy. 

5131. Will the man always remain under surveillance ?— I cannot p’ossibh 
tell how long he will remain under restraint ; his property was sequestered, 
and security was demanded of him to the amount of £20,000, all before the 
trial commenced. 

5132. Is he a man in whom you had confidence? — The greatest po.ssible 
confidence. 

5133. In what way will his property tliat is now under sequestration be 
restored to tins man : — Unless he is convicted of the crime laid to his charge, 
it ought to be restored to him with interest. 

5134<. Do you expect that will be the case' — From what passed upon the 
former occasion, with respect to the man that got £50 damages, I suppose 
not. 

5135. According to the regulations now in existence, will the individual, 
who is under surveillance, be brought to trial? — The provisions and regulations 
have been entirely dispensed with in bis instance, and therefore it is im^rpssi- 
ble for me to say when he will be released from his present restraint.^-^ 

5136. Do you know upon what ground those regulations bavq beeq dis 
pensed with?— -It is no where stated. 

5137. When you say that the regulations have been dispensed with, do you 
mean that they have been dispensed with by a formal act of the government, 
or only that they have been disobeyed?—! have stated that the process laid 
down for the government to follow upon the occasion of a native functionary 
appealing against the orders of a collector, is either to grant the relief pra^d, 
or to constitute a commission of appeal to try the petition, or to indorse the 
party complaining specially to seek redress in the ordinary tribunals, those 
tribunals being restricted from entertaining any suit except upon the produc- 
tion of such an indorsement. This person so aggrieved made his appeal in 
the manner prescribed by the regulation, and insteail of following any on«<(il 
those three courses, hiS petition was indorsed frivolous and vexatious. , ;iC’ 

5138. Has jariy trial taken place ? — He has been tried ufider the 

process laid ^bwriin the reghfetion above qtjoted, and he,liw app^iledifrora 
that pi'Oeess in tbe’way poijiltsd out by the regulation; 5189 ^V^at 
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former examinations, and it may be therefore superfluous to repeat them 
here. 

277s. What are the forms and restrictions you allude to which are attended 
to in the trade to India, and not required in other trades from England? — In 
my examination before the Select Committee on Foreign Trade in 1821, I ex- 
^ained how licenses to persons to reside in India were granted at the India* 
House, to which I would beg leave to refer the Committee upon the present 
occasion. They will there find what difficulty, delay and expense attend the 
procuring of such licenses, and how completely the object of the Act of 1813 
was, and still is, contravened. The Act requires a simple certificate to be 
given to all persons indiscriminately desirous of going to and remaining in 
India for lawful purposes ; but the Court of Directors, even when they com- 
ply with the application, requires the party to enter into a regular covenant 
or indenture, subject to certain conditions, with a penalty-bond by two sure- 
ties ; for all which payment is required. The Court also is in the habit of 
refusing permission unless the applicant can show an invitation from a settled 
house in India to join it, or some such cogent cause; hut the Act gives them 
no power of refusing, this power lieing solely vested in the Board of Control, 
on good and sufficient reasons being shown. This Act too requires certifi- 
cates to be granted to applicants without limit as to their residence in either 
of the principal settlements, whilst the covenant confines liim to a particular 
town or presidency : and if this were rigidly enforced it might often prove 
ruinous to tiie lawful occupations and j)ursuitsofa mercantile man. In 
short, the Act seems obviously intended to promote free intercourse with 
the inhabitants of India, whilst the covenant is obviously a restrictive, and as 
I think, unnecessary process; and being so completely at variance with the 

} )lain wording of the Act, I cannot do otherwise than doubt its entire 
egality. 

2774^* Has any difference taken place since the year 1821 in the mode of 
granting those licenses ? — None, except with regard to shipping. 

277'5. What alteration has taken place? — The obstacle in that respect 
was remedied by the Act of the 4 ^ Geo. 1. ch. 80 ; they are now permitted 
to go more freely. 

277^* Under the construction put on the Charter Act of 1813, were not 
the shipping of Britain precluded by the Company from carrying on the 
coasting trade of India previous to 1823? — They were. 

2777- What is the present practice in this respect ?— -They may now carry 
it on, but are first required to clear out from this country to one of the 
presidencies of India before they can go to the other ports. 

277s. Has the removal of the restriction as to tonnage prescribed by the 
Act of 53 Geo. 3. ch. 135, given any facility in conducting the Indian trade ; 
and are ships of less burthen than 350 tons at present engaged in the Indian 
trade ? — Ships of smaller burthen now proceed to India. Ships of 250 tons, 
or less, arc the most convenient size for Singapore and the eastern Archipe- 

3 A lago ; 
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5139* WiiAt wa3 the result of' the trial under the summary process ?<— -It wm 
his conviction by this (gentleman of embezzling the revenues of about 10,000 
rupees j it was an ex par^e conviction. 

5140. The judge being the collector ?— Yes. 

5141. Do you conceive that the government can di-spense with any judicial 
regulation at its own pleasure ? — i believe that there is no similar instance 
upon record. The regulations are in general scrupulously observed by the 
government, often to its own detriment. 

514$. Can the government at its pleasure remove a judge if his decree 
should be displeasing on that account ? — No ; 1 believe such a power has 
never been exercised ; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the sudder 
adawlut, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott ; I believe because their proceeding 
in a case before them were not approved of here. 

5143. May not the government remove without assigning any reason ?— 
Such a power has been lately exerci.sed, but it is in direct contradiction to the 
orders of the authorities in this country, by which the local governments are 
expressly prohibited from removing any civil servant /iom his office without 
a proper investigation, 

5144. In this case, what was the award against your native servant?— He 
was sentenced to repay the anioinit which he was said to have embezzled, 
with a ffne of equal amount. 1 should state that this man, wlien he heard 
that people had trumped up charges against him, implored that those charges 
might be produced. I made the most earnest solicitations on his behalf, 
telling the government, that if the province of Coimbatoor had attained a 
considerable share of prosperity, it was owing mainly to his talents and 
exertions, and that if any charges weic to be brought against him, they might 
be brought forward at once. No notice was taken of the.se applications, 
which were made in the early part of 1829; but five days after 1 quitted the 
situation in .January 1830, the charges were produced, the man was arrested 
and his property was sequestered, he was kept in his own house under a 
guard of peons, all communication cut off* from him, and his papers seized, 
and security demanded to the amount of £20,000 before he had been made 
acquainted with the charge against him. 

5145. What is the name of the individual ?— -His name is Kamia, formerly 
bead sheristadar of Coimbatoor. 

514(5. Were there evidences confronted with that individual in the court? 
—Not a single evidence, as 1 learn from persons who were present at the 
trial. 

51^. Was he present at the time the investigation took place ?— He was 
not present ; bis petitions are now, I believe, before the Directors. 

5148. Did this happen before you left India ? — Five days after I left the 
province ; and I believe on the very day that I sailed the first process 
V against 
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lago } and often better suited to the means of persons engaging in the Indian 
trade. 

2779. Upon your experience as a merchant- in London, receiving consign- 
ments from different parts of India, have you found that the cargoes iro- 
ported in those smaller vessels have been equally well taken care of as in 
larger ? — There has been no difterence that I am aware of in the state of car- 
goes received by large or smaller vessels, when the ships themselves are equally 
good and well found. 

2780. Has there been any difference in the rate of freight generally, and 
the expenses of sailing them between the smaller and the larger ships ? — The 
rate of freight is the same in all : the expense of sailing must of course be less 
in the smaller vessels. 

2781. Previous to the year 1821 did the Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany readily grant certificates to persons desirous to proceed to India for the 
purposes of trade, in conformity to the section of the 53 Geo. 3 ? — I 
explained particularly in 1821 the difficulties and expenses incurred by 
persons applying for licenses to proceed to India, and I have again recapitu- 
lated that evidence in a preceding answer. 

2782. Are you aware on what grounds the Directors objected to granting 
certificates so far as you think they ought to be done ? — The Directors have 
always, from the earliest period of their history, been averse to private mer- 
chants interfering in the Indian trade : tliey have always dreaded this inter- 
ference as fraught with injury to their own commercial operations. Whether 
they have any other motives for the restraints and limitations imposed I am 
not aware ; but such has always appeared to me to contravene the intentions 
of the Legislature expressed in the Act of 1813. 

2753. Have they demanded written covenants from all persons proceeding 
to India for commercial purposes ? — It was in 1821, and I believe still is, the 
custom to take a bond f rom applicants for a license to proceed to India, and 
then to grant them either Free Merchants Indentures, Free Mariners Inden- 
tures, oi"“ Fersous to reside Covenants.” The cost of these is as follows: 

For Free Merchants Indentures - £2? 10. Bond and Indenture. 

Free Mariner ditto - - - - 9 10. 

“ Persons to reside” Covenant - 12 0. 

Of tliis latter sum £7 is for stamps, viz. three Covenants or Indentures exe- 
cuted in triplicate, each 36s.— £5. 6s. One Bond Stamp to be entered into 
by two householders in the sum of £500 jointly or severally, £1. 15s. 
Total i7. 

278-t. Did they require those covenants from masters of sliips acting as 
supercargoes ? — Not unless they intended to remain in India. 

2785. All masters or supercargoes of vessels proceeding to India with the 
intention of remaining, were required to enter into soine covenant as if they 
went out as passengers ?•»— All persona intendiDg to reside in India were, and 

I believe 
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WILLIAM* CHAPLIN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2!) Sept. 1B31. '5149. WiLL you State in what situations you were employed in India ? — I 

went to India in the year 1800, and was soon afterwards sent to the College 

w. Chaplin, F^s'l Bengal, where I remained above two years, and returned to Mat|ras jiu 
1803. i was employed a few months in that year in the Northern Circars, 
partly in the revenueand partly in the judicial line. In 1804 I was appointed 
registrar under Sir Thomas (tlien Colonel) Munro in the Ceded Districts ; 
in that situation I remained a twelvemonth, when I was promoted to the 
office of subordinate collector, under Colonel Munro, in charge of a separate 
division, consisting 'of four ilikricts of the Ceded Provinces ; in that office 1 
remained till August 1807, when Sir Thomss Munro returned t(>*£ngland, 
and 1 was appointed to a division of the Ceded Districts, which were formed 
into two collectorates, Bcllary and Cuddapah, to the latter of which I was 
nominated; there I, remained about a year, when 1 was transferred to the 
other division of the Ceded District, Bellary, in which charge 1 continued 
from 1809 till 1818, when I wtis appointed to succeed Sir Thomas Munro 
in the Southern Mahratta country, of which he had the temporary^anage- 
ment as Commissioner ; I filled this situation for a year and al^ialifl^etti 
was called to succeed Mr Elphinstone as sole Commissioner of theljecc^ 
on his appointment tp the 'government ol‘ Bombay ; in that office I remained 
abouCsix years, and then returned to England. 

5150. What was the system of revenue management in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts when, you were first employed? — The ryotwar system. v . 

5151. Was it founded on the survey made by Sir Thomas Munro? — Th% 

survey was begun in 1802, and was scarcely fini^ined till 1806-7- The survey 
assessmftOt .wa^ therefore only acted upon partially, in some few districts, 
before Sljglfhomas Munrb’s departure. Before the survey had been com- 
pleted, it was the ryt^twar system, conducted according to the usual pl^ 
of investigating thifeti^connts of the villages, and settling the rent with tbe 
inhabitants accorditf^ to ^e customary village rates, and •with reference to 
the average V^ar^ jgfdlections. The survey not having been coin- 
pitted , tm Thondas Munro’s dep^|,jTbajJ|^e. 

for« . . . .. , ■ , 
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Lbelieve stilf aroi required to enter into one or the other of the eovenants 19 July tdSl. 
I have before mentioned. 

^86. What is the present practice with respect to granting certificates of 
residence in India ? — The same I believe as before ; I know of no alteration 
that has taken place in this respect. 

2787* Does the amount which you have stated for the certificates pay all 
the fees required at the India-House for those indentures? — It docs. 

2788. If a simple certificate w’crc granted in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the statute, would not that answer the purpose, and save the 
expense of both stamps and fees ? — Yes, it certainly would ; if the covenant 
and bond were not required to be entered into at the India-House there 
would be no occasion for a stamp. 

2789. Did not the East-India Company in their petition to the House of 
Commons in 1813, with reference to the extended resort of nritish born 
subjects to India, express their decided opinion that the unrestrained liberty 
of importation from England, otherwise than tlirough the medium of their 
establishments in London, would produce effects which every well-wdsher to 
this country must deprecate, and which would put to extreme hazard any 
pledge on their part for the good government of India, or the performance 
of their obligations — They did express themselves in those very terms in 
the report I have now before me, and which 1 had occasion to quote in the 
eaily part of this examination. 

^700. According to the best of your knowledge, have any of the fears 
anticipated by the Company from the resort of British-born subjects to India 
been realized ? — I know of no real evil that has resulted therefrom. 

2791- Can you furnish the Committee with any estimate of the number of 
British-born subjects in India, not in the military or regular civil service of 
His Majesty, or of the East-lndia Company respectively, in the year 1813, 
when the present charter commenced, and up to the latest period ? — The 
following memorandum is extracted from the East-India Calendar, published 
at the India-House, and said to be by authority. Number of private British 
settlers in India respectively in 1813 and in 1830 respectively. 


Bengal: In 1813 

- 1,22.5 

In 1880 

- 1,707 

Madras : In 1813 

187 

In 1830 

134 

Bombay ; In 1813 

4G9 

In 1880 

308 

Total, in 1813 - 

. 1,881 

In 1830 



Total increase in seventeen years . 2G8 persons. 


2792. Since 1821 has there been any considerable increase of licenses? — 
On referring to No. IG, O 23 of Accounts and l^apers delivered in to the 
Select Committee, dated 22d of February 1831, I perceive that they have 
greatly exceeded the numbers licensed previous to 1821 j comparing the last 
eight years up to 1821 inclusive, with the following eight years, the numbers 
in the latter period are nearly doubled. 

3 A2 
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5l!i^ WhAt<4o the Ceded Districts to which you «Uude comprehend (U» 
The two diyUioDs of Cuddapah and Beliary. 

5153. Do you mean that district above the Ghauts, commonly called the 
Table Land, situated between the Eastern and Western Ghauts ?— It forms 
a portion of tlie Table Lund connected witli the Mysore. ^ 

5154<. Was the system of ryotwar management continued by the Madras 
government subsequent to the departure of Sir Thomas Munro for England? 
— The system of ryotwar management was continued in the Cuddapah dis- 
trict during the remainiler of the Eiislee year, ending July 1808; that is, it 
continued about nine months in the Dellary division, of which the late Mr, 
Frederick Gahagan was collector ; it continued another year, that is, till July 
1809. In the Cudilapah division the ryotwar system in 1808-9 was suc- 
ceeded by a system of village leases for three years. 

• 5155. Was it settled for three years at once in 1809? — It was; it was 
considered to have been successfully introduced by myself^ and I was in con- 
sequence selected in the following year to introduce the same system into 
Bellary, on Mr. Gahagan’s appointment at Madras as Secretary to the Go- 
vernment. 

5156. Will you explain the principles upon which the ryotwar system and 
the village lease system are respectively founded? — The principles of the 
ryotwar settlement are to fix tlio money rent of each individual cultivator 
for the fields in his occupation with as much permanency as possible, the 
aggregate of such rents making the village assessment, which varies each 
year with the increase or decrease of cultivation, arising from lands either 
newly occupied or thrown up. Another main principle of the ryotwar 
•system is to protect the rights of all ryots, as they now exist in every village, 
from ktlHncement, and to prevent all encroachment upon those rights. The 
priucipl^jOLtite village lease system is that of farming out the village for a 
tejfm of years to a renter, leaving him to make his arrangements with the in- 
dividual cultivators, the amount of the lease so fixed being considered to be 
payable under all circumstances, extraordinary calamities excepted. 

' 5157- Will you state shortly the manner in which each field is valued, in 
order to ascertain the amount to be levied? — It would require a very long 
explanation. It is all to be found in the survey instructions which are 
printed in the Selections. A’certain number of native surveyors were ap- 
pointed tT) conduct it; over them came exatniners of survey, to correct any 
defects that there might be iti their survey ; after (hem came assessors, and 
then still further gradation officers, called head assessors, by whom the whole 
survey, classification ; and assessment underwent a fresh investigation ; it 
afterwards came under the revision of the collector’s native cutcherry 
establishment ; then it underwent a furtlier revision by the collector himself. 
With regard to mode in which the assessment was formed, T should say 
that '^^^uaHty iil^the Isod (all other circumstances being equal) determined, 
its classification ; but consideration was always had to its actual state of Culti- 
■ ’’ vation. 


Sft Sept. 18»1. 
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^ SVIDBIXSE ^tSAST.lNDOa AfiTMRS : 

'479S.*Haveyod laarnt otway ifiofliirv«tiieii6d ariritigifroin diat increased 
iKunber ?— None whaWvfer. 

^94. Were permission given to every British-born subject to proceed to 
India as they do to Jamaica or Nova Scotia, with unlimited power to invest 
their capital in the soil of that country, in the same manner as individuals do in 
our other colonies in the way most advantageous and profitable in their opi- 
nion; what class of persons in your opinion would avail themselves of that 
permission to proceed to India ? — The most likely persons to proceed to 
India under present circumstances would be capitalists’ of large or small 
amount, according to circumstances, or persons of talent or knowledge, cal- 
culated to be useful in some one or other industrious pursuit ; I believe that 
emigration would be confined to persons of this description, and would not 
extend to persons of a lower class ; European labourers, for example, could 
hardly find employment in a climate like that of India. 

^95. Does not India require capital to bring forth her productive re- 
sources? — It certainly does ; but the best and fittest capital for this purpose 
would, in my opinion, be one of native growth. And such a capital would 
certainly be created among the natives themselves, if our institutions did not 
obstruct it, by curbing the energies, and confirming, as they now do, the 
poverty of the great mass of inhabitants. 

2790. Would not India derive great advantage from men of talent, and 
science, and art, and men acquainted with European knowledge, proceeding 
to settle in India more numerously than is now permitted? — It would un- 
doubtedly ; and some of the natives of India have signified publicly the 
obligations which they already owe to Europeans of that description. Of 
this I gave sundry proofs in my examination before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, in last year, to which I would beg leave now to refer. 

S797. Might not branches of manufacture, now unknown in different parts 
of India, be commenced with great advantage to the prosperity of India, as 
well as to the commerce with England ? — Various new branches of industry, 
and many new productions, would naturally spring up in India under a difr 
lerent state of things to that which exists. A people in a state of confirmed 
and degraded poverty cannot, I apprehend, be roused to energetic habits by 
the mere stimulus of foreign example. On this account, I think that our 
first attention should, as well in common justice, as in policy, be directed to 
the improvement of the state and condition of the natives of that country. 

2798. What would, in your opinion, be the best mode of encouraging the 
production of those native capitals which you think it is most important to 
improve? — Reforming the system of taxation, and abetter administration of 
justice in India, are the first points to be considered. Without a suitable 
reform of these systems, the progress of prosperity among the natives can 
never be great. 

* 799 . Sincey ou were acquainted with lodia^ have not many branche* of 

commerce 





29 Sept. 1881. VMion, its distance from tH« viUage and from markets, iW f^i^iner ' rent, the 
— ^ facility of manuring and of 4?8tering it, and every other incident by which 
If. Chapitu, l'.sq. expense of cultivation was either increased or diminished. • 

.^158. Was that valuation made annually? — No, when it was once con- 
cluded it W'as a permanent field assessment, not to be deviated fVom. 

5159. What proportion of the value so ascertained was fixed as rent for 
the government? — The general theory was, that about forty-five percent, was 
taken as the government share, and fifty-five per cent, left to the ryot. 

5160. In practice did you carry that into effect? — In practice the collec- 
tions of former years, added to the quality of the land, and the various 
other circumstances I have enumerated, formed the ground-work on which 
the assessment was made. 

51G1. Then are the Committee to understand that the theory of the 
ryotwar settlement, as well as the practical execution of it, is to take 
forty-five per cent, of the gross produce for the sircar, and the rest -for 
the cultivator — That was the estimate of the Ceded Districts made by 
Sir Thomas Munro. 

5162. Were reductions on the field as-essment in the Ceded Districts, in 

your opinion, necessary to give stability to the system ? — The reductions 
which Sir Thomas Munro proposed, in his letter of the I5th of August 1807, 
of one-third of the survey assessment of wet lands, and one-fburth of the dry 
lands were, I think, indispensable to the stability of the survey assessment. 
That letter of Sir Thomas Munro’s appears in the Appendix to the fjfth Report. 
The survey was an assessment, the aggregate of which, for the Vhole dis- 
trict, was never realized, though a considerable proportion of the ryots in 
good seasons paid it without any difficulty ; but to the poorer clasadt^-abate- 
ments were always necessary, and were made for poverty and It 

was avowedly too high to be taken as a standard for any other thku Sfe ryot- 
war system under annual settlements, which left the collector thb discretion 
of reducing the rents whenever they pressed too heavily.* 

5163. What do you mean by the ryotwar system of annual settlements? 
—I mean a settlement made by the collector annually with the cultivators, in 
contradistinction to triennial or decennial leases to heads of villages. *•' 

5164. What do you take to have been the object of the government in 
the introduction of the village lease system ? — The government at that time 
consid|r^ that the ryotwar ’system, as it previously existed, would not 

u;. ' ■ . / have 

* TfU^groM produce 100 

. Government rent by the survey 45 
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commerce and matioAoture beea eommenced^aiul carried to a copstderable 10 JuJy iyCl* 
extent ; and do you not attribute that commencement solely, or alqQost ‘77" v 

entirely, to the influence of British capital, and the assistance of British 
settlers ?-^No doubt many of the improvements here adverted to are to be 
ascribed to British enterprize and capital in India, such, for example, as the 
extension of the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. Other branches of 
manufacture and of trade have arisen at the different presidencies, where the 
inhabitants are subject to a more lenient sway, and not to so heavy and severe' 
a system of taxation as in the interior of India; but I still maintain, that 
any improvement which may have arisen in consequence of the introduction 
of British capital and enterprize into India, is nothing in comparison with 
what would be the case if the natives of India were sufficiently encouraged, 
and proper attention paid to their cultivation and improvements. 

^^800. Under an eHicient, impartial, and equal administration of justice, 
could any danger arise from the free resort of British-born subjects to India, 
with the most complete liberty to settle and trade, not only with the presi- 
dencies, but with every part of that extensive country ? — No danger, pro- 
vided the laws in force and the adminislration of them gave complete pro- 
tection to the native inhabitants, whose security and comforts ought, in my 
opinion, to be a primary consideration in this matter. 

^801. Would you, under such an administaation of the laws as is here sup- 
posed, consider it useful or necessary that the local government of India 
should, as at present, be vested with the arbitrary power of removing British- 
born subjects from India, without assigning any reason for such conduct, or 
virtually without being responsible for the injury which the party removed 
may suffer by such removal? — I think it quite monstrous that such an 
irresponsible power should be vested in the hands of any government 
whatever. 

2802. What, in your opinion, have been the effects of the exercise of this 
arbitrary power, however seldom it may have been used, in preventing that 
extension of tiade, which you consider so desirable in that country ?— As 
long as the present law is in force, it will naturally deter many respectable 
individuals of talent and capital from extending their operations in India so 
far as they otherwise would do if they felt themselves in perfect security. 

2803. Do you tnean that capatilists or men of talent have been unwilling 
to employ their capital, or exercise their talent in situations where they were 
liable to be removed at a few days notice, from the place where such capital 
or talents were employed ? — I should suppose that every reflecting mind 
would hesitate on the risk of employing either talents or capital, except with 
great caution, in a country where so severe a law as the one here alluded to 
was liable to be enforced. 

2804. During your residence in India, could any person in the service of 
Hit Majesty, or the East-India Company, reside within the territories subject 

to 
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baye b«9n:{eain^ti|l>Ie with the Ibrons and rulo# .of judical ^eoortitvwh were $9 SNipt. (89k 

about that'jpic^^ established, aod they were oC#piuion that the same amount 
of revenue might be realized under the village system as had been lealized 
under theroytwar system, without the objections adverted to.. 

5165. Were you ever employed as a collector under the annual ryotwar 
settlement ?—l have already stated that 1 was appointed subordinate collector 
under Sir Thomas Munro, at the period when the annual settlements were 
prevailing. 

5166. What was the principle on which the annual settlement was made, 
a| compared with that of the permanent ryotwar system? — The .settlements 
were made on the best information that was procurable from the accounts of 
the villages as to the actual state of cultivation, and the condition of the 
ryots and their former payments; a discretion being left with the collector 
to abate or increase as he thought proper, keeping in view the former realiza 
tions from the land : whatever the land had formerly paid, as far as could be 
ascertained from the village accounts and other sources of information, 
formed the basis of the settlement annually. 

5167. Do you mean that such former realizations were considered as the 
maximum ? — The accounts of the villages were at that time in so imperfecta 
state, that it was impossible always to ascertain accurately what the lands 
had paid; but whenever there was a dispute upon the subject, the ryots 
were assembled in a punchayet, and determined what should be the amount 
that the lands ought to pay. 

5168. Were the former payments, then, the maximum, but not the mini- 
mum ? — It was never the intention to exceed them designedly : they were 
often exceeded from imperfect information, blit it was never the intention to 
exceied tb^m. 

.. 5il^|i» You stated that the assessment uas never deviated from; do you I 

v^qaean ihat there were not'remissions? — No ; 1 mean that the customary rates 
wbre not knowingly exceeded. 

^ 5170. When you say annual assessment, do you mean an annual adjust- 
ment with each ryot ; or that a fresh assessment was annually made of the 
amount which each ryot should pay.’ — Anterior to the survey, there was 
a constant variation in the settlement, in proportion as the ryot took more 
or less land. 

5)7L In making the 6rst assessment for thCrCoropany, did ypu ascer- 
tain the payments that had been made under fhe native princes for any 
number of years previous, and on that endeavour to make your annual 
settlement ?— -Previous to the survey, the former payments during a long 
coarse of years, as far as they could be ascertained, formed the ground- 
work. 

5!^% Undoj^e annual system, is it the principle to obtain as much rent 
as it' jAallapp^to the collector that the ryots are able to pay? — Not w 

5 H much , 
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to the Bombay presidency without a Kcense from the Company, or in fact, 
did you ever know any person residing without such license ?— Those liceiiseB 
were always, and are still deemed necessary ; and the orders of the Court of 
Directors, during the time I was in India, were generally very strict in 
causing them to be enforced ; but I believe there are instances where gentle- 
men have resided in India perfectly unmolested, without being possessed of 
such license. 

S805. In your time have you known any person sent from India to Eng. 
land because they have not those licenses ? — There are instances in which 
persons have been sent from India by the governments abroad, because they 
did not possess the licenses required by the Court of Directors, and numerous 
other instances where settlers have been arbitrarily deported on the plea of 
their acts or conduct having proved offensive to the local governments. 

2806. You have expressed an opinion favourable to the resort of British 
subjects to India ; what benefit do you consider would accrue to the natives 
of India from the residence among them under the same equal laws of such 
British subjects in the interior, as well as at the presidencies? — Provided the 
natives were fully protected against violence and wrong they would be bene* 
fitted by the expenditure among them of European capital ; by social inter- 
course with Europeans, by acquiring their arts and skilful practices, and by 
imbibing their knowledge, and consequently a more extensive cultivation of 
their moral powers. 

2807. Can you name any one improvement which has been made by the 
natives in your time that cannot fairly be traced to the example, or influence, 
of Europeans? — I have already observed, that the improvements introduced 
by Europeans are limited, in comparison with what might be the case if the 
natives of India were sufficiently encouraged ; but in their present state of 
extreme poverty, and almost slavery, it is not reasonable to expect that any 
great improvements can flow from them. One of the greatest improvements, 
however, which the mind of man is susceptible of, has been made by natives 
from their own exclusive exertions. Their acquirement of knowledge, and 
particularly of the English language and English literature, of which there 
are many examples in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, at the present moment, 
is quite astonishing. It may even be questioned whether so great a progrevss 
in the attainment of knowledge has ever been made under like circumstances 
in any of the countries of Europe. 

2808. Is not that limited to those who have had particular intercourse with 
Europeans? — The examples to which 1 allude, are among natives that have 
kept up an uninterrupted intercourse certainly with Europeans, from resid- 
ing at the difterent presidencies of India ; but the exertions of those with 
whom I am acquainted, have been altogether independent of European assis- 
tance, the natives to whom I allude being perfectly self-taught. 1 would 
beg leave here to add, that if it be meant to imply, as some of the most dis- 
tinguished literary authorities in this country have asserted, that the natives 



M •lypflpuQ ip^j^Mrfirtittw.tn fowtf^^fe<tfipfcrtfl(i«ttke««^ 
vatbr took fr^hilandi- ■». .■■ - rtfxui'SV'' :l 
5173. When^verneMjfUtfd’WAs'intnJduceid 
tion- df the land ‘improved, ao thd pfocjvrtfe ^vaa'inci-^ 
reference made to that in the' amduht of l^ti to he dfemitfdi^’ frifei' h!|ift ?--<«I 
have no doubt that in some cases thfe^ent was. ifacreased in prbpdifSciifii pre- 
viously to the conclusion of the surtey. •' * - ' * r r , i i ’ ' 

^174. In fhat case could a cultivator, in . applj^in^liir&tit tp^iitp^ 
the land, depfend on holding the, land at the rent fixed this . jejir*^ fdrjp 
number of years subsequent? — Ifac 
that had not been for some time previously cultivated, he, ^buld ‘ob‘talb,.a 
cowle, entitling him to hold the land for three, 'or foi^, or five,, or,:^;^ pr 
seven years, at a quit-rent, till he brought it into fiill and comjplete (:u|irva;^c^ 
it would, then be subject to the full rate of assessinent. , : ’ , ’ , j , *■ 

5175. You are aware that the land may be m^ to proditcp. heavier cfops 
by tbe application of improved methods of cultivation; An^ whan stWh inv 
proved cultivation took place, did not the collector consider hidseti^eRtkled 
to a share of the gross produce ?-r-it was certainly not the p.rinei|>lexof j ibe 
ryotwar system, as administered by Sir Thoims Munro, to tax impr^qpienbi 


in that way; but that it was, occasionally done 1 , have no 
ministering the affairs of a large province, it, is,, impossible .j-to jayi 
sometimes. 

5176. What success attended the system of village' ttanageiiien 
Bethiry division of the Ceded- Districts under your “mahagettiefit^f** 
Bellary division of the Ceded' DisttiClS, the system of \d!lage, leaf"^ 
introduced, which ! cbncmtieito have: failed entirely. • The - fir^ 
triennial lease, and 6 tt the ni^irati^ dfthat a decenmalijease v 
and I think both wereififilureis!.^' ;? J‘ I' ‘ 
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of India are incapable of improvement, I must protest i^ainst the doctrine, 
as being! in my humble opinion, an unjust and libellous judgment passed on 
the whole community. We have at this moment an iUustrious example in 
this country of what native Indians can attain by their own unaided exer- 
tions. Let it also be recollected that in many branches of art their skill is 
absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as muslins, shawls, 
embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, &c., together with pieces of workmanship 
in gold, silver, and ivory, have never vet been equalled by British artists. 
Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a superior order, and in the con- 
struction of great public buildings they have exerted powers of moving and 
elevating large masses which are unknown to European architects. Agricul- 
ture also made its first progress, and attained considerable perfection in the 
East, which in this respect, set the example to Europe. In these, and many 
other arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of Irrdia have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in others, 
without being in the smallest degree indebted to European patterns or 
example. I do not mean to say that their progress or advancement I)as been 
a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that of* Europeans in the arts of life 
generally, but I do not think it fair to compare their present backward state 
with the advancement made by Europeans, considering the very diflerent cir- 
cumstances in which both arc respectively placed. The nature of the govern- 
ments under which the Indians have languished for so many centuries is suf- 
ficient to account for their stationary state ; and no argument can hence be 
drawn as to their natural incapacity. Many persons, 1 apprehend, who now 
contend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, to operate as a 
stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the vast difference of charac- 
ter existing in the two parties ; that, consequently, to overrun India with 
Europeans before a better system of protection shall have been provided, 
would be to mingle a race of over-bearing conquerors with submissive slaves, 
and that oppression and injustice would be the inevitable resnit. Until the 
natives of India are raised (and I am sure tliey can be so raised with great 
advantage) to participate largely and actively in the government of them- 
selves, I feel persuaded Uiat India never will be justly or securely ruled 
under any European sovereignty. 

^809. Can you state any improvements which have been introduced by the 
governments of India? — The governments of India at each of the presiden- 
cies have, very much to their credit, encouraged the improvement of the 
natives by patronizing and supporting institutions for learning and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. They have also attempted to introduce improvements in 
agriculture and in manufactures ; but in those latter attempts Government, 
by stepping out of their own sphere, have generally, if not invariably, failed. 

S810. What attempts do you immediately allude to in which they have 
failed? — In the cultivation, for example, of sun-hemp, as well in Bengal as 
on the western side of Ineia. I believe their attempts to cultivate indigo on 
their own account have been equally unsuccessful. 
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prudence Qor management toJay by the surplus of one to . sii^i^iy the 
MfictencipB of aqaljber. The cultivation of the XI^ed Districts .was exceed- 
i|tg|ly^;,4>nequah country is thltdy inhabitiedt and ^harp is a^vaslt ex(eot 
H'ffo^nmeDt as well as eodtn land. . This furnished to the renters of some 
plages the means of holding out tjhe alluie(n.eht, of cheap land to the tenanjts 
of their neighbours, kept up a restless spirit of emigration, and retarded 
improvement, by attracting tlie population frcmi the fertile to the inferior 
Ibllsi and thereby, diminishing the capital stock of the country. Partial 
i^l^rov^ents, where they took place from this cause, were made at the 
expense. of the . prosperity of other villages, and the gain all went to the 
renters of villages thus lEhvourably situated, whilst almost all the loss fell 
«|j6h the government. ’ Under this system, the survey rates which had been 
estkblished by Sir Thomas Munro were in general abandoned, and many 
flourishing villages fell to decay. The moral cflects were also extremely 
bad ; many of fhe more substantial renters were placed in conflnement, and 
lost tdl respect fbr the government. The revenue sei vants who had been 
prdyibhsly trained under the ryotwar system were also spoiled, from having 
littlie tb oo, and being no longer employed in the details of the revenue in 
which they had formerly been engaged. All these evils were aggravat ed by 
private feuds and dissensions of the renters themselves, involving tliem in 
expensive lawsuits in the courts, occasioning the villages to bo split into 
parties^ .-and impeding the cultivation. The lease system in Bellary was in 
coiO&eii|uence discontinued ,in a great part of the country long betbre the 
e^ul^on of the decenniid lease, and the ryotwar system was reverted to 
' ' I iepses ceased, under great disadvantages, (ireat confusion had 
luced by- the renting system. .The country had been divided into 
|iit^' esmjtbs, each independent, and each holder endeavouring to 
}y enticing over the ryots of his neighbo.ur8. The rent was no 
Ibtiger regulated on any flxed principle, hut was settled by competition, 
Which proMbly would be a very gbod guide in England, but is a very bad 
^ide ill India. This competition proved extremely injurious, for it 
eicrfficed all rights of property, by giving cultivated lands to the highest 
bidder^ anddusting old tenants from their hereditary occupancy, wliilst it 
Ikti^Qihd waste lands to new settlers for almost' nothing, thereby occa- 
dwmg min to those villages from which they had deserted under the 
settlement 

l|^ On Ihb dvera^e how mahy years of the decennial engagement were 
bi^jS)!^ th^ /ryotwar was resumed?^! think that a considerable 
le^s l^ontiniied for about six of Seven years only. In some 
j the leMeS were ct^muec^ to the end of tne decennial 
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S 9 Sept 1881. ad- which f'^va' W^Mt. Elphidstooe, regarding viHage Icaaea^ k 

— *“ a private <Joiwmunidatiodjf4>ut4t was given at a time when the evio of 

fV. Chdptm, Ekq. village lease system were flesh in my recollection. The queries put to me 
upou that occasion were, “ How far is the system of leasing to the highest 
bidders expedient to discover the resources of new countries?” My answer 
was, “ This mode of discovering the resources renders large establishments 
of revenue servants unnecessary, and saves the collector from all th« 
trouble of making local scrutinies ; but it cannot be adopted without super- 
seding the authority of potails, who are the natural and rightful managers 
of villages, and opening a door to all sort of exactions which are almost 
invariably committed by strangers, who having only a temporary interest in 
the management, look only to present profits, without regard to future con- 
sequences.” The next query was, “ Do you approve of leases to potails in 
cases where there are fixed beegotees, that is, money-rents ? My answei 
wa.s, “ Of the two evils, it is better to give the lease to tlie potails ; bot 
I have seen so many evils arise from this system of village rents in the 
Ceded Districts, that’ I am by no means an advocate for it. There the rents 
were fixed by survey before the introduction of the lease, and they may 
therefore he supposed to be at least as uniform and as well suited to the 
quality of the lands, as they are under the beegotee plan. The utmost care 
and vigilance, however, on the part of the collector, could not counteiact 
the abuses incident to the lease system. The rapacity of renters on the one 
hand, and the combinations of the ryots to reduce their rents on the other, 
occasioned numerous failures, and the revenue during the first years of the 
decennial lease fell below the previous average of seven years’ collection®, 
though the seasons were tolerably favourable. The subsequent defalcations, 
though I cannot specify the exact amount, have been I believe still much 
greater. The renters possessed no capital, and as they depended entirely 
upon the punctuality of the payments of their ryots, the first general |ailure 
of crops proved the ruin of both. Ihis result happened not only iQ^yllleg^ 
whose rents were perhaps too high for such a system, but also in villages 
where the assessment was fixed on a reduced and most modeiate scale with 
reference to former collections. The Moamulutdars being withdrawn from 
any direct interference with the details of the settlement of the villages, could 
not always tell whether the distress was real or fictitious. The collectdr 
pressed them for their district balances. They pressed the renters, and the 
renters squeezed the ryots. The effects were lamentably visible in , the 
course short period, in the bankruptcy of many leaseholders, and in the 
desolation of villages which had, under the lyotwar system, risen to The 
Utmost pitch of prosperity. Had these ruinous consequences been ^iffj>ed 
to villages in which the failure arose from misfortune only, a 
lenily and forbearance, notwithstanding the diflBculty of ascertaiiiing. to 
whpm indulgence might he extended, might in some (|egree ha ^ al lf- 
viated the evil, hut they as <men ensued from the improvp|nc^ 
vagance of renters, who, gntidipating the resources, spent Ineih In' r^lnah* 
^ ! riage. 
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2817* Are the inhabitants of Calc utta, Madras, and lk>mbay, living under 
the protection of the King's courts, and in daily intercourse with Europeans, 
equal or superior in education and intelligence to the mass of British native 
subjects living in the provinces under the exclusive government of the East- 
India Company ? — They are, generally speaking, a better educated race than 
the inhabitants of the interior, but this I asciibeto their living in miicli more 
comfortable circumstances than the inhabitants of the interior, and coming 
more habitually into contact with European refinement. Althoiigli the 
poverty of the interior unhappily consigns its inhabitants to a state of con- 
firmed degradation, in which impiovement, either of their circumstances or 
moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there are still to be found in every 
part of India numerous individuals, whose natural talents and capacity arc 
fully equal to the inhabitants of tlie Presidencies. 

2818. Had the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay been left as formerly, 
exclusively to the East-India Company and to the natives, what in your opi- 
nion would at this day have been the condition of the natives ot‘ those places 
— They would have remained, I conceive, as stationary, or perhaps declin- 
ing, as all countries invariably do which are subject to arbitrary governments 
and monopolies. 

2819. Tlien the present improved slate you attribute principally to the 
opening of the trade with that country.^ — I do. 

2820. Have such of the natives of Bombay as came under your observation 
any repugnance to commercial pursuits, or any indisposition to engage in 
external and internal trade, other than what may arise from the want of their 
having sufficient means ?•— Certainly no repugnance ; they are, on the con- 
trary, like all the natives of India I am acquainted with, very much given to 
commercial and industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to suc- 
ceed in them. 

2821. Have they, to your knowledge, evinced any antipathy towards the 
consumption of the useful staple commodities of Great Britain, or of any other 
country? — So far from any antipathy to the use of European commodities, 
those articles are very much coveted in every part of’ India. 

2822. To what circumstances do you mainly consider it is owing, the slight 
foreign and internal commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it possesses? — I ascribe it, 
and always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great mass of the popu- 
lation, chiefly occasioned by the pressure of our fiscal institutions. 

2823. Are you aware that, computing the population of British India with 
the rate of taxation in that country, the amount per head exacted by the 
government there does not exceed five or six shillings sterling for each per- 
son ; and if so, do you consider that can produce the poverty of which you 
complain? — Taking the revenue at £23,000,000, and the population at 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000, this would not be deemed a large or dispropor- 
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riag^ or ih ««ti4fying the claims of their creditorst trusting tp future extor- 
tiops' to make good their payments to government. Many also iell into 
arrears, owing to the dissensions which took place amongst tiie : partners in 
the lease, whose collisions broke the village into parties and factions, which 
proved as injurious to the welfare of the community us it was ultimately 
detrimental to the revenue. In a word, the evils of the lease system I con- 
sider irrefragable. Its advantages I never could perceive, except that it 
saved trouble to the revenue officers, by keeping the ryots out of sight in a 
atate of dependence upon the tender mercies of renters, and that it ditni- 
niehed in some degree tlie charges of establishments. It was, however, in 
4he end, a very mistaken economy, which did not in any perceptible degree 
counterbalance the losses which flowed from the system.” I take the 
liberty of reading this extract, as being illustrative of my sentiments at a 
time when the village lease system was fresh in my recollection. It is now 
more than twelve years since I quitted the Bellary division, and since that 
time I have not been much engaged with any details of revenue. My 
situation in the Deccan was one of general superintendence, and my recol- 
lection of details is not now so perfect as it formerly was. 
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5179. Have you had any reason to alter the opinion you then expressed? 
— Not in the least ; quite tlie contrary. 

5180. Is not one of the objections which you have enumerated to the 
village lease sytem common in a greater or less degree to every description 
of revenue assessment, namely, that it is calculated upon an average pro- 
duce, and that consequently the cultivator has in one season more to provide 
to meet the demand upon him than in another? — 1 fancy that it applies 
almost as much to the cultivator as it docs to the leaseholder j I believe 
tiiere i^ very little providence, in general, on the part of the ryots. 

5181. Was any security required from the renter of a village at the time 
he uridPrtook ? — Yes, the security of a neighbouring renter was commonly 
taken ; it was more a nominal than a real security. 

- 5182. Were you able generally, when any village renter fell in arrear, to 
recover from his sureties the deficiencies to which he was liable ?— In some 
cases the balance was recovered from his sureties, in other cases it was not 
recovered. 


5188. You have stated that though competition in the renting of land is 
a'vefy desirable thing in England, it is by no means so in India; what are 
3^d\Ir reasons for that opinion ? — Every occupier in India has, if not a pro- 
plietary right in the soil, a right of occupancy, and he is not liable to be 
odSt^d because another bids higher. 


‘ 5184, Does it in fact frequently occur that there are vacant lands to be 
. ‘4 M- * , ^ 1 acres of 


8^ of?— in the Ceded Districts there are several millions of 
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tionate revenue from a wealthy people living in a comfortable state ; but 
when exacted from people who are left, after payment of a revenue baaed on 
one half the gross produce of the soil, and the extortion of perhaps as much 
again by the myriads of officers employed in collecting it, but a bare suffix 
ciency to save themselves and families from famine, it becomes a burden 
almost too great to be borne. 

2824. Can you favour the Committee with a brief view of the nature, 
extent, number, and pressure of the Indian taxes which contribute, in refe* 
rence to their influence, upon the commerce and prosperity of the country ? 
—I have endeavoured to compress into as small a compass as I could an 
intelligible view of the existing system of Indian revenue, but I could not do 
this in less than two volumes; and as it would be impossible to transfer their 
contents into an examination of this nature, I beg the Committee will allow 
me to refer them to those volumes for the best information I can give on the 
subject. 

2825. Are you notable to point out a few of those which principally re- 
strict and afl’ect the commerce of the country to which the allusion principally 
was? — Where the revenue is collected as it is in India on the principle of the 
government being entitled to one half of the gross produce of the soil, and vast 
numbers of officers, whose acts it is impossible to control, are also employed 
in the realization of this revenue, it is a moral impossibility for any people 
whatever to live, or prosper, so as to admit of a very extensive commercial 
intercourse being carried on with them. 

2826. Are those observations which you have made the result of your 
own personal experience, or do you state them as acquiretl from others?— 
The result of my own personal experience in the provinces in which I 
have served in India, coupled with official information as regards the other 
districts of India, taken from a very valuable collection of papers printed by 
the Court of Directors in Ibur folio volumes, and other official and authentic 
sources. 

2827. Is the revenue levied on fruit-trees, betel, pepper, sugar-cane, 
indigo, and similar productions, a fixed and moderate land-tax, or in the 
nature of an excise in those parts of the territories of Bombay and Madras, 
with which you are acquainted ? — It is anything but a moderate tax ; for, as 
I have shown in the above-mentioned work, it is in all cases exorbitant, and, 
strange to say, in some instances even exceeds the gross produce of the lands 
or plantations on which it is levied. 

2828. Do you consider it practicable, under such a system as you have 
stated, to manufacture those articles for foreign exportation, and competi- 
tion with other countries? — It may be done in lands not subject to the afore- 
itientioned exorbitant lax. It may also be the case in Bengal, where the 
permanent settlement has been enforced for many years, and where its 
original ruinous pressure is no Ibnger so severely felt ; but it would be quite 
impossible in lands, for example, subject to the Ryotwar tax, or from lands 

where 




29 S«pt.'l««j ,i<F|65ivThe question i^e^i^ tp ; iattd ^^|kr^ t;h|^ 

—7 ol^gfW^— Th’ere are/. ‘ 7' 'v. ^ ■ .w; - 

m Chapin Esq. ^gg. Will you state your reasons for thinking thfet, in supplyijtg 

piers upon the occasion of such vacancies, competition is not . desiraWe?~ 
When the land is unoccupied there is no question that coropetitkm- WiJiuld 
then be useful; but if competition is employed to oust j^ots* from th«r 
hereditary occupancy becaiise other persons bid higher for the’lknd,'>^l' 

rights of property are then sacrificed and destroyed. ’ ■ 7 ‘ 

5187. In speaking of the classification of lands on the survey* afe;^^^ 
aiVare that Colonel Munro directed to class the land, not merely 1^ 
intrinsic quality, but also by its actual state of cultivation ; “ Thus, 11 two 
adjoining fields of the same quality with respect to soil are held, the plie by 
a poor the other by a substantial ryot, you will not enter them in the same 
class, but you will place the field of a poor ryot iq such lower ^ one as^ its 
unimproved, state may render necessary.” Are you aware of that instruction, 
and was that carried into effect in the classification ? — Consideration ccr-; 
tainly was always had to the actual state of the cultivation of the land : that 
formed a part of the instructions of Sir Thomas Munro. 

5188. Is not the land-tax, so exacted, a tax not on its fertility buf ■ W 
reality upon the means of the cultivator employed on the land ?•?— I think' 
that was a defective part of the Survey Instructions of Sir Thomas JMunro, 
which in framing some Survey Instructions in the Deccan afterwards I waS’ 
anxious to avoid ; but it must be recollected that the lands were not in* An 
improved state of culture at the time the survey was formedi and it was 
necessary to have some data to go upon, and on which to proceed there- 
after. 


5189. Were the ryots in the Ceded Districts consulted in the a^sStarat 

fixed upon their lands under the survey; were they permitted to their 
objections to such assessment; and were the assessments modifieu wbfeilr 
such objections were found to be valid?— The ryots were always consulted 
on those occasions; and whenever there was any dispute as to the auxoupt 
of the survey assessment, it iw^as either settled by a 'punchayet of the ryb^ 
themselves of that village, or the ryots of a neighbouring ^village were siitb- 
moned to assist and to decide upon the point. In point of fact, it 
mainly through the instrumentality of the rypts .that the survey g^sessinent 
was Termed, , ' ' *•' d'.;-’ 

5190 . I^QU have stated tliat>t,hei’ia were frequent deficiencieainthe prodii^*. 
of the tax on villages ; was not part of Sir Thomaa Munro' s instructiohs tqldyy 
an extra assessment pf ten p^sr cent, oh avHlage, tQ,m*kp good Auch;(l9fi^fl|p^ 
cies?— Yes, that formed part ofShThomasMunro’s instructions. 

meats, where money-rents wf jraih,, are quite' popsjsteat with. th^'Pl^^t|6fi#f 
tihe'^ountry. '^ey are IncH?, bpt 

to % Sir Thomas fqrnisb 

r -- unfounded 
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where from 45 to 50 per cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
revenue. 

28^9- You have stated that the tax is equal in some cases to the produce 
of the land ; has land then a saleable value in any part of India where the 
taxes take away the whole of this produce? — I am personally acquainted with 
instances where the revenue assessed upon certain lands has actually exceeded 
the gross produce. I have also known other lands in India where a revenue 
has been assessed as being specifically derivable from rice-lands, plantations 
of fruit-trees, pepper vines, and other articles, and each portion particularly 
described j but on comparing the assessment with the lands in question, 
those very lands have been found to have been nothing but jungle within 
the memory of man. Land however has a saleable value in those parts of 
India where our revenue systems admit of some rent being derived from the 
land by the landholder or proprietor ; but when the whole rent is absorbed 
by the government tax or revenue, as under Ryotwar or Aumaunee manage- 
ment, the land is of course destitute of saleable value. 


19 July 1881. 
jR. Richards^ K$^ 


2830. Is the soil and climate in llombay and Madias suited for the growth 
of sugar and indigo ? — Yes. 

2831. Are there any of those articles raised for exportation ? — Indigo is 
raised in the Madias |)rovinces for exportation, and brought to this country. 

2832. Is there any in Bombay ? — There was none in my time in Bombay. 

2833. Do you consider the mono|)oly of salt throughout British India, 
the monopoly of opium, and the monopoly of tobacco in some of the Madras 
provinces, prejudicial or otlierwise to the interests of commerce ? — I consider 
all monopolies bad ; 1 know of nothing resulting from them but unmixed evil, 
considered in their effects on the community at large. 

2834. Do you consider that tlie industry of those parts of India, where those 
monopolies exist, would be promoted by their abolition or throwing the 
respective branches of trade open to tlie inhabitants generally? — The more 
open and free trade and inanul'actures can be made, the more we know, from 
experience, they will flourish. 

2835. You are aware that (hey are sources of revenue to a considerable 
extent, are you able, from your knowledge to state whether, if the monopolies 
were removed, they could be made j)rotluctive to the revenue to the same 
extent?— It has generally been found that revenue has in tlic long run in- 
creased from the abolition of monopolies, or of prohibitive or protective duties. 
In the instances alluded to in India it is quite clear that a certain sum of 
revenue is indispensably necessary for the support of the different establish- 
ments kept up in that country, and it would therefore be indispensably neces- 
sary that every reduction of the ilifferent branches of taxation now in force 
should, as I have explained on a former occasion, be gradually and cautiously 
reformed. 
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Wcause-thoke who have to pay will not allow 29 Sept. 18S1. 
;o be the means of burthening themselves. — r 

It has been greatly lowered, as in Sir Thomas ( haplin, V.sq. 
. .. 1 . , . sUrvey-rates, this extra assessment would 

be coj^dered no hardship, seeing that it would be only a repayment occa- 
ait^any of a portion of the remission previously granted. Under the villaire 
Tease system (ftnd I have no doubt under the zemindary system also) a joint 
responsibility has always been enforced without any limit rehatever, althouffh 
the government and the officers of the revenue are not probably alwa% 
aware of it j and therefore I do not see why they should not be levied to a 
Itniif 'ed extent, as proposed under the ryotwar system. 

• assessment so levied an actual tax on successful and 

industrious culture as compijred with slothful and negligent culture? 

Undoubtedly it has that effect in some degree. 

such a principle take away /rom that a desire to improve 
land, which it is the object of the government to produce? — Wherever that 
joint responsibility exists, it is, perhajis, rather a stimulus to industry, because 
It unquestionably becomes the interest of all the ryots to sec that there is not 
that negligent culture which shall have the effect of throwing a part of the 
burden upon themselves. 

5193. Will you explain in what manner that joint responsibility is shown : 
can an industrious man obtain from the slothful and bad cultivator any 
repayment or redress for the assessment which he pays? — I think it is 
probable that he never would recover it ; but where there is that joint re- 
sponsibility, the influence of the principal inhabitants will be used to prevent 
any negligent cultivator from throwing any part of the burden upon the com- 
munity. 

■ 51^.- Does it then become the interest of the whole community to prevent 
ibdivjdtial negligence? — It does. I consider that in all countries where 
revenue is wanted by the government, it must be had from those who can 
pay# not from, those who cannot. I am afraid that the principle of extra- 
aisepsments .prevails in all revenue systems in India; in the ryotwar system, 
that has been considered a great objection, but it is mainly because it is 
brought into sight more than under any other system. 

5i95.' In any settlement in India would it not be a desirable principle to 
a4opt.that each individual ryot should be secured under the law in the enjoy- 
of . his industry, instead of being assessed as heretofore for the defaults 
a^iih^d^ciencies of his neighbour ?— Unquestionably that was the system that 
lAiii^iiangly recommended by Sir Thomas Munro in his letter of the 13th of 
A«g|utt.il8p7. 

Colonel Sfiinro , in 1817, after all the experience he had had, 
assessment to be levied generally, to make good 
afffpif^ehciesTiMPbsilifely-^o the exfoht of five or ten per cent, (but of this I 


, unrftnmffed l^leas for reiiilsslon ; 
the fal« pfetences of others t 
wWelhe'BtBndard of assessmen 
Munro-S: proposed reduction of i 
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^836. Would not such a reform, and opening those monopolies, increase 
the industry and promote the commerce of India ?—^I am firmly of opinion 
that it would. 

2837. Are transit and market-duties frequent throughout British India ; 
and what effect, in your opinion, is produced upon the internal trade of 
the country by their existence? — Transit and market-duties are collected in 
many parts, and, like all other taxes collected by officers not adequately con- 
trolled, great abuses are practised, and the f axes and abuses together operate 
very injuriously to the internal trade of the country. 

2838. Is it your opinion, that in the present united state of the British 
possessions in India all these transit-duties should be abolished as soon as 
possible ? — It would be a great advantage to India if they were abolished ; 
but as long as the present revenue, judicial, and police systems continue to 
prevail in India, I believe it would be impossible to abolish them altogether. 
It was attempted in Lord Cornw^allis’s time, and formed a part of the system 
which he introduced into Bengal in the year 1793; but it was found, for 
many years subsequent to the introduction of that system, that natives, some 
in official authority, and others not so, continued to exact duties as hereto- 
fore, and from the little control which we are enabled to exercise over the 
acts and conduct of natives in India, I think it would be impossible, as mat- 
ters now stand, to repress those abuses altogether. 

2839* You have stated that the extension of commerce in India would be 
promoted by a reform in the administration of justice and police; will you 
state what, according to your inquiries and observation, is the present con- 
dition of the administration of justice ami police throughout British India? 
— This is far too wide a field of inquiry to be compressed into an examina- 
tion like the present; the Court of Directors have, much to their honour, 
printed several copies of two large folio volumes on this subject, for the use 
of their servants, which volumes contain most useful and detailed information 
upon those heads ; a careful inspection of these volumes will, I think, con- 
vince every impartial mind, that both the police and judicial systems are ill 
adapted to the circumstances and habits of the people. My impression is that 
they may be considered a failure in every part of India; whence there is 
no part of the general administration more in need than this is of immediate 
reform. 

2840. Under such a system of judicature, police, and taxation as you have 
described, what prospect do you think there is of the inhabitants of British 
India becoming either a wealthy, a prosperous, or a commercial people, and 
of their conducting a trade with this country commensurate with their num- 
bers, and the extent and fertility of the country they occupy ? — None what- 
ever ; the people of India are sufficiently commercial to answer the high^t 
expectations that can be formed, or desired, in respect to trade between .the 
two countries ; but our local institutions, including the revenue system, must 
be greatly altered or modified before the natives can become wealthy or 

prosperous 
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29 Sept. IMl. am not certain) in cases where there had been a previous reductibh pf tweht3r- 
fiye per cent, in the survey rates of assessment ; such extra assessment*^ if 
ff. Chaplin, Eng. j-j recommend it occasionally to be introduced, to the extent of five or 
ten per cent., could be no great hardship. 

5197. If it is wrong in principle, is it not erroneous, to the extent to which 

jj^ent? It may be so ; but you must have some means of securing the 

revenue to carry on the affairs of the government. 

5198. Cannot the revenue of a country be secured by a portion of the 
produce of the industry of each class, in just proportion, so as not to make 
the industrions pay for the idle ? — The extra assessment was not considered 
an indispensable principle in Sir Thomas Munro’s system. 

5199. Under the ryotwar settlement that you made, was a ryot allowed to 
cultivate what lands he pleased, or was he obliged to take a portion both of 
good and bad land ? — There was a considerable degree of restriction used in 
the Ceded Districts before the survey took place. As that restriction has been 
considered a very great defect in the ryotwar system under Sir Thomas 
Munro's management, 1 think it would be but fair that I should explain it in 
Sir Thomas Munro’s own words. In a minute of the 31st December 18^4, 
which is contained in vol. 3, Revenue Selections, p. 602, Sir Thomas 
Munro, in explanation of that circumstance, states that “ The farm or 
estate of a ryot is generally composed of three parts. The first and 
principal part was his own farm, containing lands which he always occupied ; 
the second, but much smaller part, containing land of inferior quality, was 
called his kutgootta, and was held at a low and fixed rent ; and the third was 
his cowl land, taken from the waste of the village, which he cultivated one, 
two, or more years, and then threw up, according to tlie terms of the cowl or 
engagement. In all cases where the rent was raised, it was done by imposing 
an additional rent upon his old farm. The kutgootta and cowl lands were 
always exempted, both because to have imposed an additional assessment 
upon them would have been regarded as a breach of engagement, and would 
have discouraged the extension of cultivation ; in some districts the addition 
made in one year to the rate of assessment was taken oft‘ in the nextt in 
others it was continued, and fresh additions of five, ten, or fifteen per cent, 
being made at subsequent periods, and rendered permanent, the aggregate 
of these extra additions frequently came in time to equal or exceed the 
original assessment. But there is reason to believe that these additions were 
in a great measure nominal ; that they did little more than counterbalanw 
the fraudulent reductions made by the kurnums in the accounts of the 
original assessment. These extra rates were usually unwillingly paid^ 
first; and instead, therefore, of imposing them, it wasoften thought OiW 
advisable to give the ryot a piece of waste land, the rent of which he was 
required to pay, whether be could cultivate it ot not. Tim ndin^|(ow« 
always endeavoured to enc®«age, or rather to force the evtensfeMn^WpCd^- 
vatioo, as a plea for draw^i un^r revenue from thaHCOuItttiyi slwlliwlt 
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prosperous ; if the condition of the natives, jtheir habits, their wants, their 
rights, and their interests, were properly attended to, all the rest would follow 
as a matter of course. 

2841. Does the answer you have now given apply to the Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal presidencies, where the nature of settlement varies? — To all. 

2842. Would you make any exception with respect to those parts of India 
where the permanent settlement has been established ? — As regards the 
judicial system, I think no difference exists ; it appears to me to have been a 
failure every where, and to be ill suited to the habits and the wants of the 
natives of India. The revenue system has gradually grown into improvement 
in Bengal, owing in a great measure to the effect produced by the opening 
of the trade, in occasioning increased demand for the production of lands 
on which an unalterable tax had been fixed. In this way I conceive that 
the opening of the trade to India has greatly conduced to give additional 
value to the lands in Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in 
that quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high rent, where in 
the first instance there was none at all, or scarcely a sufficiency for a scanty 
subsistence. 

2843. Are you able to state the provinces and paits of India where the 
permanent settlement exists? — In Bengal chiefly, if not entirely. Many at- 
tempts were made to introduce it into the provinces subject to the Madras 
government, but in all without success ; and I Oo not know whether there is 
any province now under the Madras government in which the permanent 
settlement is in force. 

2844. Can you state the amount of the population where the permanent 
settlement exists? — The population of the Bengal provinces has been com- 
puted at somewhere between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000, I believe. 

2845. You have stated that under the existing system of judicature, 
police and taxation, the commerce of India cannot, in your opinion, improve 
in a manner commensurate with the lertiliiy and population of the country; 
do you know what opinion Sir Thomas Munro expressed, with reference to 
the natives bearing taxation to a much greater extent than the slate reejuired, 
rather than, under the existing laws, make any complaint against it ? — I am 
aware that Sir Thomas Munro has expressed sucli an opinion. That opinion 
I conceive to be founded on the present slavish and degraded condition of 
the people who, in many instances, are al’raid to complain. The same effect 
is produced, and by the very same causes, in all countries where the revenue 
is so exorbitant, and its exaction so rigorously enforced as it is in India. 
Turkey I take to be an example in point. 

2846. In what manner was the Company's investment of piece-goods fnr- 
niVlied in the Bombay presidency previous to the present charter, as fai as 
your own personal observation enables you to state ? — In a publication of 
mine in 1814, 1 gave, in an Appendix No. 5, an abstract of a series of pro- 

ceedings 
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of suqb a system pursued for ages, has been what was to be expected, 
namely, that the extent of land in cultivation and paying a revenue is much 
to6 great for the agricultural stock of the country; that every ryot has more 
land than he can cultivate properly, and that ne is only prevented from 
throwing up a part of it by the v/ell-grounded fear that the difference of rent 
would be thrown upon the part which he retained. This is the state of 
cultivation generally throughout the Deccan, and it was and still is, in a 
great degree, that of most of the provinces which have fallen by conquest 
under the authority of the Madras government. Tlie excess of land occu- 
pied by the ryots beyond what they can adequately cultivate varies in dif- 
ferent provinces, and is estimated from one-tenth to one-third, and it may be 
reckoned on an average at one-fifth. It is obvious, how'ever, that more land 
being occupied than could be properly cutlivated, the rent must in time 
have adapted itself to this state of things, and become lower than it would 
otherwise have been, and that a fixed assessment made upon such a rent woidd 
in general be favourable to the cultivators or ryots. It is also obvious from what 
has been said, that ifi after making such a fixed assessment, perfect freedom 
were given to the ryots to throw up whatever land they tliil not want, they 
would throw up one-fifth of their land, and thereby dimini.sh the revenue in 
the same proportion. But this diminution could only be temporary ; because 
as the ryots, by concentrating tlieir agricultural stock upon a limited extent of 
land, would obtain a greater produce from it, their means would gradually 
increase, and enable them to take and cultivate .again the land which they 
had relinquished. Under annual settlements and fluctuating assessments, 
they are not very anxious about throwing up land, because they know that 
by the custom of the country we can raise the assessment upon the remaining 
land according to its produce and improvement ; but whenever the a-ssess- 
ment has been fixed, they soon discover the advantage which it gives them, 
and endeavour to get rid of all their extra land. The liberty of doing so 
has been already partially granted, and must be fully granted to them ; for 
though it will cause a temporary loss of revenue, it is a sacrifice wiiieh 
ought to be made for the sake of securing the great public benefit of a per- 
manent revenue, founded upon the general establishment of private landed 
property ; for even where the assessment is lowest, the knowledge that it 
may at any time be raised, hinders the land from acquiring such a value as 
to render it a saleable article, and we cannot communicate to it the value 
which it ought to possess, or render it a private property capable of being 
easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public assessment on every paitof it be 
previously fixed. When it is fixed, all uncertainty is removed, and all land 
which is not absolutely over-assessed, soon acquires a value which is every 
^ay increased by improvement made in consequence of the certainty of reap- 
, ingall the profit arising from them.” 

/ 5000/ The evils of that system having been so clearly pointed out by Sir 
Tbmli&s- Munro, have they been up to the present time corrected ?-—Tliose 
ibyiis were continued for several years in the Ceded Districts during his 
management, owing to the circumstance of the government being engaged 
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19 July IB31. ceedings connected with the provision of the Company’s investment at Surat, 

. taken from the diary of that commercial Factory, and calculated to show by 

I{, Bickardsy Esq* positive facts the necessary consequences of the Company, as sovereigns, 
interfering in the internal trade of their own dominions. To this publication 
1 would now beg leave to refer the Committee, inasmuch as the facts therein 
stated are all official, taken from the most authentic sources, and being cer* 
tified by the most zealous advocates of the system, viz. the commercial ser- 
vants themselves, are consequently entitled to greater consideration and 
weight. The Committee will there find that the Surat investment was pro- 
vided under the most rigorous and oppressive system of coercion ; that the 
weavers were compelled to enter into engagements, and to work for the 
Company contrary to their own interests, and of course to their own incli- 
nation, choosing in some instances to pay a heavy fine rather than be com- 
pelled so to work ; that they could get better prices from Dutch, Portu- 
guese, French, and Arab merchants, for inferior goods than the Company 
paid them for standards, or superior goods ; that this led to constant contests 
and quarrels between the agents of'tlie foreign factories and the Company’s 
commercial resident, and to evasion and smuggling on the part of* the 
weavers, for which on detection they were subject to severe and exemplary 
punishment. That the object of the commercial resident was, as he himself 
observed, to establish and maintain that complete monopoly which the Com- 
pany had so sanguinely in view of the whole of the piece-goods trade of this 
settlement at reduced or prescribed prices; that in the prosecution of this 
object compulsory punishments were carried to such a height as to induce 
several weavers to quit tlie possession, to prevent which, they were not 
allowed to enlist as sepoys in the regular battalions, or even on one occa- 
sion to pass out of the city without permission from the English chief; that 
so long as the weavers were the subjects of the Nabob, who was but a 
tool in the hands of the British government, frequent application was made 
to him to punish and coerce weavers for what was called refractory conduct; 
and when severity was exercised towards them, the Nabob was desired to 
make it appear as the voluntary act of his own government, and to liave no 
connection with tlie Company, or their interests, lest it should excite ili-will 
and complaint against tlie British government ; that to monopolise tlie piece- 
goods trade for tiie Company at low rates, it was a systematic object with 
the resident to keep tiie weavers always under advance from the Company to 
prevent their engaging with other traders, while neighbouring princes were 
also prevailed on to give orders, in their districts, that the Company’s mer- 
chants and brokers sliould have a preference to all others, and that on no 
account should piece-goods be sold to other persons ; that subsequent to the 
transfer of Surat to the British government, the authority of the Adawlut, 
our own Court of Justice, was constantly interposed to enforce those mea- 
sures. These and other acts, compulsive, oppressive and unjust to the weavers, 
are recorded at full length in the Surat Commercial Diary, extending in the 
abstract alluded to from 1796 to 1811, and no doubt the same or similar 

practices 
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iniexpensive wars, and tbelr fioancM being extr«in!ely ! «lobai^89«. -^ j3^^ 
could not afford to make . the reduction which Ctdonel^Mujaro aftetwarra 
recommended, to give a value to the land, and in consequence those ei^ 
were continued whilst the ryotwar ^stem lasted. As f^r as the Ceded Di^ 
tricts were concerned, the reductions in the survey assesstrtent which 
Thomas Munro proposed at the early period of 1807, have, since the dis* 
continuance of the lease system, been carried into effect, and all restrictibna 
have been removed. 

5201. At this time are you aware that the lands so held have now acquired 
a value, and can be mortgaged and sold ? — I do not think’ that they have 
yet acquired it, but I think they are in the course of acquiring it. 

5202. Is it possible tliat tliey should acquire any value, until the right of 
property and the enjoyment of the produce of industry is secured to every 
ryot ? — Certainly not ; that is I think very clearly stated by Sir Thorny 
Munro, in the extract I have read. 1 conceive, that as long as the land is 
subject to any indefinite demand, it never can acquire a pcrnianent value. 

5203. You have stated that the community, as it were, became liable for 

the deficiencies ; is not the natural result of that, to render the inhabitants 
of every village under that system, spies upon each other ?— Unquestionably, 
they are obliged to look alter their neighbours, and they must have an inte- 
rest in seeing that they do not either wilfully or from negligence throw up 
their lands. . 

5204. Is that a system likely to encourage peace in villages, or to pro- 
mote cultivation? — I think in villages where that joint responsibility has 
prevailed, the affairs have been generally extremely well managed, and per- 
haps much better than in other villages where that joint responsibility has 
not prevailed. I think it has been generally the object of government, under 
the system of village leases, to encourage that responsibility as much as 
possible. 

5205. You have stated that remissions were made on deficiencies ; are 
you not aware that remissions were only allowed in extreme cases, and that 
the revenue instructions are to exact from the ryot the last farthing he can 
pay? — I should not think that was the general tenor of the instructions} it 
wilt be necessary, in order to appreciate those instructions, that the whole of 
them should be read ; but the rule adverted to was certainly never rigidly 
adhered to ; on the contrary, remissions were much oftenei" granted wheri 
they were not required. 

520o. Is it the practice now to levy the extra ten pec cenf. upon the viJU 
lages in the ryotwar districts in the Madras territories?— li is np^ twelvj^ 
years since I left the Madras territories,r and therefore t an| not quite suu’q 
what the arrangements are at this moment; but I think J^hatjiy ordere frpm 
the Court of Direetdiris at horab ih6 practied ^as entirely distantiniied, ' 

5207. Is it not the pract^kdt the other district# toievy that 
assessment r— I am, not awarerllmtit is. i ^ i -j. i ;'. ..at 

5208. It 
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practices existed elsewhere^ for the system, and not the individuals, were 
most to blame in this matter. This, indeed, is the impression 1 would wish 
to convey to the Committee in giving these details. Although A.B. may be 
recorded to have committed these acts, it is but too probable that C. D. would 
have done the same under the same circumstances. A commercial resident, 
anxious to promote the Company's interests, or dreading tlie consequences 
of disappointment in completing the Company's investment, naturally desires 
to secure in its favour all the advantages which power can give it. To this 
end arbitrary and oppressive acts are secretly encouraged, or connived at, till 
the commission of them comes to be considered a zealous performance of 
official duty, and this must ever be the case where power and commercial 
dealings are committed to the same hands. 

^ 847 . Have not those practices which you have now stated been done 
away with in most parts of India? — This was the practice when I quitted 
India in 1811 ; I have understood that sundry legulations have been passed 
since that period for correcting this system of providing the Company’s 
investment, but I do not believe that those regulations ever have been or can 
be effectual as long as the present system of power and commerce united 
exists. 

S848. Are you aware that the Company has not for years had any invest- 
ment from Surat, or that part of the country? — I allude to other places as 
well as Surat, when I speak of the general mode ol providing the Company's 
investments in India. 

2849. You are aware that the Company, when they objected to the free 
trade being carried on, alleged that the inliubitants of India would be ruined 
by the want of the Company’s employment in the various commercial 
branches where they were used ? — It has been so alleged. 

2850. Can you state whether the allegation that the native inhabitants of 
India have suflcred from the loss of the Company's trade is well founded or 
not ? — On the contrary, the community at large woulil considerably gain by 
the withdrawal of the Company from all branches of trade. 

2851. Have they not in every branch where the Company have ceased to 
trade been comparatively free from that oppression which you have stated to 
have existed? — They certainly have.^ The Company would also be great 
gainers by the entire abolition of their own trade; for whilst they would gain 
as sovereigns, they would also be saved from those heavy losses which are 
inseparable from their present commercial operations. 

2852. Can you state what opinion the Marquis of Wellesley expressed in 
an official despatch of 1804 on the subject of the Company's carrying on 
trade in piece goods and others, in Bengal, soon after his arrival there? — 
In a letter from the Governor-General in Council to the Government of 
Madras, dated the I9th of July 1804, Paras. 44 to 40, it is stated that the 

government 
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Tyote cultivate and pay their instalments ; is that prac- 
tice rtiU contiiioed bfelieve it is entirely discontinued. ^ ChapUn, Etg. 

^ ^ 209 . Since tvbat period ?— I should think since the expiration of the 
deqennial leases, and the re-introduction of the ryotwar system. 

5210. In what year do you consider the ryotwar system to have been 
completely reinstated ? — It was after 1 left the Madras territories, I think 
about the year 1820 or 1821. 

5211. In the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts, what was the 
effect produced by the village lease system ? — The effects produced in the 
Cuddapah division was very similar to those of Bellary, except that the 
failures were not quite so extensive there. The decennial settlement in the 
Cuddapah division, I think, was probably from ten to fifteen per cent, 
below that of Bellary with reference to former collections. Annual remis- 
sions were made to the leaseholders in Cuddapah to a much greater extent 
than in Bellary, and a much larger proportion of revenue was .settled con- 
ditionally, that is, subject to the consideration of paying the revenue if the 
tanks filled, .and oif its being remitted in case they did not get their full 
supply of water. I think that in t ’uddapah the settlement may have been 
considered to have been less a failure than in Bellary, on account of the 
great reduction that took place in the original lease, and the annual remis- 
sions that were made. 

5212. Did you consider it as your duty, when you were a collector, to 
enforce the engagements entered into by the renters ? - Whenever 1 con- 
ceived that they had collected the amount from the ryots, and had appro- 
priated it to themselves, in that case I conceived that the eng.igements 
ought to be rigidly enforced, but in other cases, where the failure proceeded 
from misfortune, 1 did not press them. 

5213. Did tlie collector of Cuddapah enforce those obligations ?-— The 
collector of Cuddapah, I have already stated, made much larger remissions 
than were made in Bellary, and therefore the settlement in Chuhlapah as- 
sumed more- the character of an annual settlement, than in the Bellary 
division. 

5214. Do you know whether he annually obtained the consent of the 
government to make those large remissions ? — I have no doubt that he could 
hot* have made them without their sanction. 

5215. This being the case, should you not be disposei! to consider those 
decennial leases, as in truth, little less than annual settlements ? — I conceive 
tliat they assume very much that character, from the necessity of making 
constant remissions- every year to a large proportion of tlie villages. 

5Sl6. ‘ReibissioQS« being absolutely necessary, did the parties who culti- 
vated the likttd, and paUf their revenue through the renters, possess equal 
ieeim||y^ttiider>tb«l village lease system of obtaining their individual share of 
the general amount remitted on entire villages, as they would have done 
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under direct ryotwar gettfements ?— They certainly did nut possesi any 
security at all equal to the security they possessed under the ryotwar 
system There was much less strictness of interference on the part ot tw 
revenue officers, botli in the allotment of the land and in determining the 
rent to be paid, so that they could not always know how the remissions were 
distributed. 

5217. Does it come witliin your knowledge, that it was the intention of 
the Madras government to declare the decennial leases perp^ual, had the 
renters generally been able to fulfil their engagements ?— That was the 
declaration at the time the leases were formed, subject to the approval ot 
the Court of Directors at home. 

5218. Is it your opinion that the renters would have been able to do so, 
had the government granted to the renters the abatement recommended by 
Sir Thomas Munro in I8O7?— No, I do not think the renieis would have 
ever been able to fulfil their engagement, even had those abatements been 

loade. . . I ^ 1 1 

5219 III that case would the renters have considered the original field, 
or the reduced assessment, the standard of their demands on the immediate 
occupiers and cultivators of the fields of their respective villages?— As the 
renters never confined themselves to the survey rates, it is not at all likely 
that they would have limited their demands to the reduced survey rates. 

5220 What do you consider to be the advantages and disadvantages of 
ryotwar settlements?— I conceive the ryotwar system to possess many advan- 
taaes, when ably conducted ; it is alike calculated to better the condition of 
the cultivator, and to improve the finances of the government It is the 
ancient system’ of the country adapted to the narrow circumstances of the 
Indian peasant, his rent varying with the extent of land under cultivation 
every year Under this mode of management in the Ceded Districts, as 
administered by Sir Thomas Munro, I have myself witnessed a great increaw 
in the population and of the capital of the country ; hundreds of thousands 
of acres of waste were brouijht under tillage, and the revenue of the pi o- 
Vince gradually rose from ten to eighteen lacs of pagodas, although the land 
assessment was avowedly too high, as Sir Thomas Munro always acknow- 
ledged. The population increased about one-third during the period of his 
management. A regular census was taken of the population, and regular 
returns made in the year 1802, and again in the year I8O6. The ryotwar 
possesses over other systems the advantage of enabling the collector to accom- 
modate his settlement every year to the exigencies of the people .m ti^mes of 
drought and failure of crops so common in India. All remissions that are 
made on that account go directly to the ryot himself, whil^ any profit t^t 
mav arise over the ordinary assessment, is entirely his own. Deductions under 
any other system, that is, the lease system, or the zemindary system, ^are 
usually intercepted by tho*illrta»er or middleman, and a siwMl 

only is grant^ to the The ryotewr ..^ystfm ..givw 

also a correct and complete insight into the state of the resources of 
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average of years? — I could state the average for the last twenty years from 
one of the statements which is upon the table of the Committee if I had it 
before me ; the amount has greatly increased of late years, and according to 
that statement, it now amounts, if I recollect right, to between two and three 
millions annually. 

2857* In what manner would you propose, under such circumstances, 
that the territorial revenue should be remitted ? — It might be remitted in 
good bills without any inconvenience, and with perfect security for their 
payment in this country. 

2858. Comparatively speaking, do you anticipate any greater difiicully in 
remitting revenue from India to England to meet all those payments than 
there now exists in remitting the Scotch and Irish revenue to the English 
Exchequer? — The one may be remitted with as much ease and security as 
the other; there is no difficulty in making remittances from one country to 
another where the commercial intercourse is free. This is the case between 
all the countries of Europe, and with America; and I can see no reason why 
the same facilities might not exist in the commercial intercourse between 
India and England. 

2859. At the present time, you consider that there are certain impedi- 
ments to the commerce between England and India ? — I do. 

28(50. If the money requisite for those payments can now be remitted under 
those restrictions, would it not be easier to remit it if the trade was free, and 
carried on to a greater extent ? — Certainly. 


Jovis, 2V die Juliiy 1831. 

Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 

THOMAS LANGTON, llsq. called in, and examined. 

2861. You are a merchant at Liverpool, and have received a regular mer- 
cantile education ? — I have ; I have been all my life engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 

2862. Have you recently given particular attention to the financial ac- 
counts of the East-India Company ? — 1 have ; I was last year upon the depu- 
tatioQ from Liverpool here, to oppose the renewal of the charter, at the time 
when Mr. Melvill was examined upon the 7th of June 1880 ; and I was re- 
quested by those with whom I acted to compare those statements with the 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining how far those statements might 
might not be implicitly relied upon. 
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thfi country/ shows whether they are advancing or declining, enables the 
collector to remedy in time any defects, and to train up servants capable 
of ascertaining those defects. The system, on the other hand, whilst it 
never seriously affects the finances of the government by any great failure, 
leaves room for the revenue to increase with increased population and 
resources ; and as I have stated, experience has shown that even a high 
revenue may be realized consistently with an improvement in the condition 
of the cultivators. The disadvantages of the system are, that owing to the 
great detail of accounts, a larger establishment of native servants is required 
to conduct it. than under tha farming system, or the system of leases and 
that it requires a minuteness and frequency of interference in the detail of 
village management, which is considered to be incompatible with the interests 
of the heads of villages, but more particularly so with the present code of 
judicial regulations. These 1 conceive to be in abstract the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system. 

5221. Do you consider it necessary to the success of the ryotwar system, 
that a previous survey and assessment of the lands should be made? — 1 
conceive that the only sure ground-work of a ryotwar settlement is to make 
a survey ; without it the ryots arc under a collector of little experience, left 
too much to the discretion of the village and district officers, a discretion 
which we know is often abased. A just assessment of districts possessing 
various capabilities can seldom be made from the imperfect information of 
the village accounts ; but when the extent and value of every field is fixed, 
and the accounts methodized, every revenue officer of moderate capacity 
may make the settlement. It is then, as was stated by Sir Thomas Munro, 
nothing more than a list of fields, and a list of ryots, anci the total forms the 
village rental ; intricate and perplexing scrutinies of confused and often 
interpolated accounts are no longer required. The existing rights and 
tenures of individuals are ascertained, and endless disputes about rent and 
boundaries being obviated, land acejuires a substantive saleable value, which 
it never can possess as long as the public demand is undefined. Inequali- 
ties of assessment, although they cannot be entirely prevented, are very 
much corrected; a register exhibiting the rights of all parties is established, 
and if added to this the assessment be made light, or at least all excesses cur- 
tailed, more is done towards the welfare of the people, than could be effected 
by any other political expedient that could be devised for their happiness. 

I conceive, however, that summary authority must always be left to the 
collector, to inquire into and redress illegal exactions on the part of the 
village or district officers, and to adjust disputes about rent, and to secuie the 
revenue from misappropriation; unless invested with those powers, there is 
no protection for the ryots against oppression, for our courts of adawlut have 
been found quite incompetent to this task, when the collector has been 
excluded, as he has been under the lease and zemindary systems, from inter- 
ferentie and intercourse with the immediate cultivators of the soil. This 
'power, '! ddnsider, is equally necessary to secure the public, as well as the 

private 
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21 July 1831. 2868. How far back have you carried your retrospect of the Company's 

accounts, and will you state to the Committee the grounds on which you have 

T. Langtan^ Esq. pursued that inquiry? — I have gone back to the year 176.5, the period of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, to which Mr. Melviil's preliminary observations 
extend. Mr. Melvill, before entering on the comparative statement of the 
financial results of the Company's affairs during the present charter, for which 
he had been called on in question 5671, considers it desirable previously to 
place before the Committee, in as clear a point of view as he can, the position 
of the Company in respect of the two branches of their affairs at the close of 
the last charter ; and he adds, that it is obviously important that the Com- 
mittee should see that the commercial capital of the Company rests on a solid 
basis, and that the debt of the East-India Company had its origin entirely in 
territorial causes. The propriety of adopting such a course, and the inutility 
of any inquiry into the result of the transactions since 1814, till a well ascer- 
tained point of departure had been first obtained, was so obvious, that my at- 
tention has been principally directed to examine in how far Mr. Melvill has 
succeeded in establishing the relative situation of the two branches at the 
commencement of the present charter on just and admissible grounds. 

2864. Are the Committee to consider the data from which you draw the 
conclusions you are about to state to be taken from official documents? — 
Yes. 

2865. As you have well considered Mr. Melvill's evidence, what is the 
result which you consider he brings out, and how far does it accord with that 
result which, after the deliberate examination you have made, you now are 
prepared to state? — Mr. Melvill states to the Committee, in answer to ques- 
tion 5671 , that if the accounts had been separated previously to 1814, accord- 
ing to the plan laid before Parliament in 1816, a balance of £12,044,934 
would have been due at the close of 1814, from the territorial to the commer- 
cial branch. It must be obvious to the Committee that from such data as are 
afforded by the accounts laid before Parliament by the East-India Company, 
no such precise balance can be deduced as would be expected between in- 
dividuals responsible to each other for correct statements of their transac- 
tions \ an approximative result is all that can be attempted, and when the 
Committee shall have heard that which I have endeavoured to deduce, and 
the grounds on which it is founded, it will be for them to decide whether that, 
or the very different one which Mr. Melvill presents, makes the nearest ap- 
proach to the actual relative situation of the two branches. 

2866. Can you state upon what principle Mr. Melvill has proceeded in 
arriving at his results ?~Mr. Melvill divides the time from the first acquit 
sition of the Dewannee to the commencement of the piesent charter into 
three stages, and he particularizes the proportion of the balance which be 
states to be due to the commerce incurred in each ; that is, from I 765 to 
I 78 O, from I 78 O to 1793 * and from I 793 to 1814- 

2867 . With respect to the first period,* |itxw does Mr. Melrifl proceed?— 

Concerning 






39 ptivitte^ughts. V PiUilic rights* la- all are most 

TT^ . this consideration, that even in countries where there is most IdtMi^, 
exchequer and excise officers are armed with extraordinary powersj. 
coliecfor, under the present regulations in the Madras provinces* ha;^. I 
believe, all the powers I have mentioned, under a recent regulatioh, I 
lieve of 1822 ; until that regulation was established the collectors hid veiy 
little power to prevent exactions and abuses. 

5222. Does the collector prevent the crop being removed from the ground 
till payment is made or security given ? — It was sometimes done unaer.th’e 
ryotwar system, but I think they very seldom had occasion to exercise that 
authority after the survey-rent was established. 

5223. Since the survey-rent has been established, has an extra assessment 
of ten per cent, ever been levied ? — I do not think that it ever was levied 
during the short period I conducted the administration of Bellary, before tihe 
lease was established. In short, it was very rarely resorted to ; it was held 
out more in terrorem, to prevent unnecessary pleas for remission, than for 
any other purpose. 

5224. You have stated that one of the advantages of the ryotwar system 
is that the collector may know the situation of the ryots, and that when a 
remission is made, the amount remitted goes back immediately to the culti- 
vator ; is a remission ever made if the parties are able to pay ?— -If the loss 
is inconsiderable, claims for remission are not admitted ; if they were ad- 
mitted, the applications for remission would be endless, and there would- 
be no security for the revenue. It is only where the losses are heavy that the 
claims for remission are taken into consideration. 

5225. Are the Committee to understand, that the remissions are mer^y 

made to those who are unable to pay r— Clearly, if they are unable to pay. 
The survev-rent having been fixed upon the ordinary state of cultivation, they 
ought to be able to pay one year with another, the profits of good seasons 
compensating for the losses of bad. , 

5226. In the settlements to which you allude, and which the collector can 

make, has he any authority ever to raise the assessment once fixed — rNever, 
after the survey has been once fixed. -,<j 

5227. Although new lands are taken in ?— New lands are surveyed and 
assessed like the land actually in cultivation, provided they have beep in cul- 
tivation within the last fifteen or twenty years. 

5228. Have any of those remissions to which you allude been made per- 

manent remissions, or only remissions for a year, where any peculiar in|s-, 
fortune has taken place ? — The permanent remission of twenty-five pCr eeti^, 
recommended by Sir Thomas Munro, hais actually been made gencrml^ in 
Ceded Districts. 1 thihkthat took place in the year 1820. ' ' 

5229. That remisrittti beii^llttKide, what proportion of the 

do'you Consider those distri^^^^bow to*’ pay as rent?*i-.Ipitesd <ifi!o|i^flVw 

per 
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Concerning the first period he says in his reply : ** In the year I78I there 21 July 18 S 1 . 

was laid before Parliament a statement framed by a committee of East-India 

proprietors* for the purpose of showing what part of the Companj^s com- J^ongton^ E9q. 
mercial funds had been expended in the wars which preceded the acquisi- 
tion of tbe Dewannee : that account, which can be exhibited in detail* showed 
that the charge incurred by the Company in those wars* in excess of the sums 
afterwards derived from the territorial revenues* amounted* exclusively of any 
charge of interest* to £3,Cl6,000.” 

2868. Have you examined that paper* and what is its date ? — I have in 
vain sought for such a paper amongst those presented to Parliament in 1781, 
but I found one* presented on the 26ih and dated the 16th of May 1783* 
which corresponds so nearly with Mr. MelvilPs description, that I have no 
doubt it is that he refers to, and tlie date in his answer is probably an error of 
his dr the printer's. 

2869. Have you found that paper and examined it ? — I have consulted it in 
the Journal-office, it is in Press 22, Bundle I6, No. 202. The only details which 
it exhibits are, that on a comparison of the funds* cargoes* &c. sent to India* 
with the cargoes, &c. returned to England from thence, between the year 
1730 and the year 1743, it appears that £1,818,440 had remained in India 
during those years for the maintenance of the Company's settlements in 
India, more than the revenues collected in the several provinces produced 
during that time; that upon a similar comparison between the years 1749 
and 1764, £0,888,124 had remained there; that deducting from this latter 
sum the amount which had remained there during the former period, it leaves 
£5,069»684, which they infer must have been spent in the prosecution ofthe 
wars with the native princes, which terminated in the grant of the Dewannee. 

2870. Do the proprietors of East-India stock claim the £5,069,684 
alleged by them to have been expended from their commercial funds in those 
wars* as a debt due to the commerce from territory ? — They merely state the 
amount thus expended in the wars, the success of which had led to the terri- 
torial acquisitions ; stating that that sum* having been evidently supplied 
from the credit ofthe trade, ought stirely to be reimbursed to the proprietors 
before any claim of participation had been admitted on the part of the State. 

2871. Is the paper or statement of the proprietors of East-India stock 
alluded to accompanied by any vouchers or details, to enable you to ascertain 
of what items the debtor and creditor side of that account had been made 
up? — There are no vouchers referred to. 

2872. How are the sums afterwards derived from the territorial revenue 
ascertained ? — Another paper presented by the committee of proprietors, and 
which I have also obtained from the Journal-office, Press 22, Bundle I6, 

No. 202, and signed ^‘Samuel Nicoll, Accountant, East-India House," 
shows a balance, on comparison ofthe goods, stores, bullion, &c. sent to India 
and China from I764 to 1777, with those received from thence between I766 

3 C 2 and 
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per ceoK^: thepr were considered to pay before, I suppose it Mrould be 

ie4uced to ebout thirty-three per cent. 

consider that a fair estimate in all the lately ryotwar 
settled districts in the Deccan ?— I should think about one-third of the 
gross produce would be about the amount that is generally taken ; but it 
varies in different soils, in some it is somewhat higher, and in others a great 
deal less. 


n Stpu IbJrt. 


5231. In the assessment made, were lands producing such articles as betel, 
pepper, indigo, sugar-cane, and fruit-trees, more highly assessed than lands of 
the same quality bearing ordinary crops, and if so, was not the imposition in 
this case rather an excise than a land-tax ? — Before the survey took place, 
lands producing betel and sugar, and the other articles adverted to, were 
assessed according to the practice of the country, at two or three times the 
ordinary rate, but the survey corrected those inequalities, and the conse- 
quence was, that this equalization, although the survey had but a short 
time to operate, produced a great augmentation of those valuable articles of 
produce. 

5232. On what principle was that equalization made ; was a portion of the 
land-tax considered as rent, and a portion as the produce of capital employed 
in planting and rearing those particular articles of produce which required 
greater expense? — It was settled as the survey rates of all other land were 
settled, with reference to the quality of the soil, its payments in former years, 
and its natural fertility. 

5233. Does not that still involve the principle that capital was taxed, as 
well as land? — At the time the survey was made, it must have operated in 
some degree, no doubt, as a tax upon improvement; but aAer that survey 
had once been completed, it was then permanent, and any further improve- 
ment that took place would be the profit of the cultivator himselfi from 
the period of the survey. Until the survey was completed, nothing in fact 
was fixed. 


5234. Then in framing the assessment and collecting the revenue, regard 
waft bad as well to the means of the cultivator as of the land?— Yes, anterior 
to the survey. 

5235. And in settling the payment under tlie survey ? — In framing the 
settlement originally, that circumstance was no doubt taken into con- 
sideration. 

.i5^6. Would any previous survey and assessment be necessary in adjust- 
inj^ the collection of the revenue through zemindars of talooks, or other large 
dinsijqns of country*? — I should conceive it quite indispensable, in order to 
protect the ryot from any exaction, that the rents should be defined. 

ahsepce of any sucli survey, in what manner could the courts 
(^q^oe q^teraune the equity 6f the demand of the zemindars from the 
•' " ■ people 
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17793 of £3,6^,9693 which is therefore stated as the sum realized ialSeg* 
land from the revenues* 

2873. Is this paper accompanied by any vouchers or details ? — There is a 
similar want of all reference to vouchers. 


2874. Had you, at the Journal-office, access to all the papers presented on 
that day to the Hous6 ? — I examined the whole of them j they are twenty in 
number, but these are the only ones which appeared to me important to the 
question before the Committee. 

2875. Do any of the remaining seventeen purport to be vouchers or 
explanatory statements of the items of those you now produce? — No. 

2876. Were there no Parliamentary documents of authority, to which the 
Company’s auditor-general might have had recourse, for the purpose of 
proving that the commercial capital of the East-India Company rested on a 
solid basis, and that the debt of India had its origin entirely in territorial 
causes?— There were accounts prepared by the Company’s accountant- 
general and laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons 
in 1773 and 1782, which I suppose will be considered documents of higher 
authority than those which have just been exhibited to the Committee : from 
those accounts, which are plain, straight-forward, and intelligible compared 
with those furnished to Parliament since that period, it appears, that between 
1763-6 and 1778-9 the Company’s commercial branch had drawn from the 
tenitorial revenues the sum of £6,1 13,979 ; this is independent of many con- 
stant and heavy outgoings which had previously been borne by the com- 
merce, but from which, on the grant of the Dewannee, it seems to have been 
instantaneously relieved. 

2877. Do the documents to which you have last referred appear in the 
Report of the Secret Committees in 1778 and 1782? — Yes, they do. 

2878. Assuming for the present, that the sum stated by the proprietors to 
liave been drawn from the revenues was correct, will the comparison of that 
sum, with the amount stated by them to have been spent in the wars, give 
the result which Mr. Melvill has stated to the Committee ?— The sum of 
£3,622,969, stated by the committee of proprietors as derived from the ter- 
ritorial revenues, when deducted from the sum of £5,069,684, the amount 
stated as spent in the wars, leaves only £1,446,715, and not £3, 6l 6,000, 
staled by Mr. Melvill as the excess of expenditure above the sums derived 
from the revenue. 


2879. Then even assuming what you presume to be the same data, you 
draw a different result ? — Yes. 

2880. Are youable to account in any way for this difference ?— It appears, 
from another paper presented by tlie committee of proprietors upon the same 
day, that during those fourteen years £2,169,399 had been paid into the 
Exchequer, in participation of the Bengal surpltla revenue, in pursuance of 
agreements recorded in the Acts of the 7th Geo.^ c. 57, and the 9th Gea 3. 

' ' c. 24^ 
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p6ople paying the land revenue ?- — I do not know any meanls they teve of 
determining the equity of those demands. 

5238. Are you aware of any principle in the ryotwar system of revenue 
settlements which is incompatible with the administration of justice in the 
districts in which that system prevails ?— I am not aware of any part of the 
ryotwar system which is at all incompatible, provided the collector be left 
with summary power to prevent exaction and abuses. 

,5239. What are the summary powers to which you allude ?— 1 must beg 
leave to refer to the regulation passed in 1822 ; I consider those powers are 
quite necessary to prevent all those abuses which took place under the lease 
system, and which I at that time had no power to remedy. 

524<0. Should the ryots, holding directly of the government, have occasion 
to complain of the exactions of the revenue officers, would they possess equal 
facilities of bringing tlieir complaints before the courts as if they had paid 
their revenue through a zemindar, or other revenue contractor ? — I conceive 
that they would possess still greater facilities under the ryotwar system than 
they would under tlie zemindar or contractor, because the zemindar or con- 
tractor has generally such influence in the village, that he is able to suppress 
complaints, and to prevent the cultivator from going to court at all ; he has a 
thousand means of r/endering the ryot's situation so uncomfortable, that if he 
were to go to court, the probability is, he is ruined for ever afterwards. 

5241. In cases of any dispute between the ryots and the local native 
revenue officers, would the parties complaining resort to the courts or to the 
superior revenue authorities in the first instance?— I should think they would 
always give the preference to the superior revenue authorities, because the 
complaints would be at once inquired into, and redress would be given imnne- 
diately ; whereas if they went to court they would have to wait an indefinite 
time before they got any investigation, and probably no redress at last. 
I have often kriown that ryots who went to court to complain, had to sell 
their little brass pots or their blankets, in order to enable them to purchase 
the stamp paper on which the complaint must be written, to be heard at all. 

5242. Have the European revenue authorities ample power to punish acts 
of oppression which may be committed by their native district and village 
officers, without resorting to the established courts of justice r— They have, 
under the regulations lately established of 1822, full powers, which did not 
exist at the time I was in office. 

5243. Have you practically in your own experience found that the fees 
required for instituting complaints on the part of the ryots have been a great 
bar to the obtaining justice? — I have always understood that they were con- 
sidered a great grievance, and that the ryot, in fact, is generally so poor, that 

he is incapable of payiijg those fees. 

5244. Is it then 'jrdlir opili^jit that in any change for the protectiort bf the 
ryot, those fees should be^^ogated? — Unquestionably; he bu^f to 'g«t 

justice. 
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c. 94, which the Company were allowed to remain in possession of 
the territories and revenues for seven years, in consideration of annual 
payments of £400,000 during that time. On account of these payments, 
the £2,169,399 before mentioned was paid at different times, and this 
sum addeil to the £1,446,715 spent in the wars, in excess of the sums 
afterwards derived from the territorial revenues, will make up the sum 
of £3,616,114, which so nearly agrees with that stated b^ Mr. Melvill as 
due from the territory to commerce, that I presume it will afford the real 
explanation of the difference ; but as Mr. Melvill does not mention or allude 
to tiiis paper, and as it appears to me that it would be unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government for the permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial revenue, this difference may possibly be 
otherwise explained by Mr. Melvill. 

2881. Have the goodness to look at the three Accounts to which you have 
now been referring. 

[The said Accounts xoere read, and are as follow :] 


!UJuly. 4 |B 81 . 
T.Lmg^ Esf. 


Statements 
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^odvSpeedy justice, the moment he eompkunc^ ibf if he is kept awey 
from his yillage for any length of time, it is equivalent to ruin to him. 

Then it should be not only free of expense, but it should be locally 
administered?— It must be summary justice. 

S246. Do you conceive that the large authority which is vested in the 
European collectors, operates beneficially on the interests of the payers of the, 
revenue, and relieves the courts of justice from much business which they 
could not satisfactorily decide ? — I have no doubt that would be the effect of 
the regulation, although I have not had an opportunity of seeing its operations. 
That summary authoritjr is liable no doubt to be abused, but by establishing 
appeals from the decision of the collector, I think that abuse may be 
cliecked. 

5247* In case the cultivator is driven from the field which he tills by 
application for arrears, is it now the practice to follow the fugitive wherever 
he goes? — It is not now the practice, but by the ryotwar system, as it originally 
existed, that was followed up to some extent. I have already, in reading the 
extract from Sir Thomas Munro’s minute, slated the reasons that led to the 
exercise of that authority. 

5248. In assessing a plantation that required a number of years* growth to 
bring its produce to perfection, was allowance made in the assessment for the 
time and expense which had brought the plantation to a state of production ? 
—It formed a part of the instructions to the surveyors that those circum- 
stances should be taken into consideration ; whether is was always done or 
not I cannot say with any precision, but if the assessment was considered 
objectionable, the ryot had always an appeal to the collector, and in that case 
it was usually settled by a jury. In fact the assessment was mainly formed 
by the ryots themselves, and therefore if it was too high they have them- 
selves to blame for it. 


Martis, 4® die Octobris, 1831. 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

5249. Will you state whether in the districts settled on the ryotwar 
principle, disputes are less frequent in the courts than in those under the 
zemindai^ setdementP— I should imagine they would be much less frequent 
in the courts, because the collectors have the power of giving summary 
redress, frx4be complaints of the ryots. Under the present system, by a late 
Mjgulat^ Hestpblisbed Jby Sir Thomas Munrok ii) 1822 I thinks collectors 

5 K have 
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STATEMENTS to »ho\v the Espeiisei of tk War$ aixl Hostiutiks in Mo 

of tbe Dewannees of Ben);al, Babori and 


A Statement of tbe CoAt of tito Goodti and Stores exported from Englandi of tbe 
from Abroad, and of tlie Profits arising on tlie Saic of Europe Goods and Stores in 
Cargoes for tbe corres|)ondliig Years, in order to show what the Returns feil short of 
Oislurbances in India with tlie native Princes, and wlien tlio East^India Company’s 


From 

Sept. 17,30 
to 

Sepi. 1745 ; 
15 Years. 


To . the cost ill England of tbe gomis, stores, and^ 
bullion exported to India and China, tbe anumiu 
paid lor bills of excliaiige drawn on the Di- 
rectors, and thecliarges paid fur raising recruits . 
&c. ill tlie course of the fifieen years: togciber/ 
wiili the profit {ainoiinliiig to about £950,000) 
arising from ibe sale of Europe goods aim 
stores iibroiid.......... 


£. 



13,152,968 
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fore, i, apprehend thak all a cw^l a in te Ibe^cjujtivatbrs < 

fV. Chaplmy Esf* instance to the |5QUe^tp^f, , > •r -/ 

5250. Are you of opioioa witb ^i^TboraapriMunro ttota mod 

equal assessment of the revenue qontribuites essentially tp se<?ui» tha piiWic 
tranquility ?-! shottldl opwjqivq npflwng CW^rto sq much 

public tranquility as a low assessment^ IpaU those qtstricw,w:here a nipq|rfte, 
assessment h^s obtained, and where the ryotwar .&ysten\ been, well eon- 
ducted, ! hqve understood that there, has been less crime than in othet dlstncts. 

5251. Do you conceive that the ryotwar systenj may be e<m8i(kred as 
havinff had a fair trial previous ta J820» when the reductions took place r— 
I conceive in the Ceded Districts it had by no means a fair trial there v it 
was superseded about a twelvemonth after Sir Thomas Mum o s epar n ^ 
by a system entirely different, and was not again revived until thq year isiy 
or 1820, when the reduction in the survey assessment was mad^. accorowg 
to Sir Thomas Munro’s recommOTdatioh. Until that time it had no Tair 


trial. . . 

5252. What system of revenue management did you introduce into the 
Southern Mabratta country after itjs conquest by Jir Thomas Munro in 181 J 
—The ryotwar system waS introduced into the Soutliern Mahratta countiy^ 
The Mahratta managers of districts had for years past been accustomed 

during the Peishwa’s government to the farming system, under which dis- 
tricts were let out to the highest bidder, and by them again underlet other 
renters. The consequence was that great confusion hnu been introduced 
into the accounts of the villages, and there was considerable dimculty in 
making our settlements on the ryotwar plan. Those difficultly had been in 
a great measure surmounted, and the ryotwar system is followed up to the pre- 
sent day in the Southern Mahratta country with as much success as can be 
expected without a survey assessment. 

5253. Was the same mode of management followed in the other part of 
the Deccan after you became commissioner?— It was. 

5254. Had any revenue survey been instituted? — A survey had bya 
begun in the Poonah colleetorate, just before I left the Deccan, Uie detmled 
instructions for which survey will be found towards the close of the tnir 
volume of Revenue Selections. That survey is still in progress uqdy tbe 
superintendence of a very'sdile young mani Mr. Pringlej who was selected 
for the duty, and has since made a reporton the «ibject, whi<fti, togyner 

with the instructions adverted to will, 1 think, if laid before the tynonutte^ 
show that very great pare and atteptian l^s been givqn the sub^ect» ^00 
that there is a prom^e pf >ts bfi,iqg,bsdqj(ht to, a8M<:cessfid cp^^ 

5255. What s^# ib ^ 

improving the chafiMgleif IjtemPf 4he brdeW?-^! 

almost throttly thing io-iip|W*to impirbve the chwdpier 
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«n«taine(l out of the Company’^ Trading Stock, previous to the obtaining the Ornnts 
Oii8sa,and the Five Northern Circar<), in the Year 176S. 


Military Cbarge-s &c. paid at Home, of the Bills of Exchange drawn on the Directors 
India and China, fram 1730 to 1745, contrasted with the Invoice Cost of the returning 
the above Sums disbursed front hence, at a period prior to any of those Disputes or 
Concerns in India were conhiied solely to Cuniinerce. 


From 

March 1732 
to 

March 1747; 
16 Years. 

By the A mount of investments imported into Eng- ^ 
land from India and China in the fifteen years, / 
reckoning from the arrivals in 1732 down to \ 
those that' came home in 1746; these, occofd- 1 
ing to tile invoices, came to j 

£. 

11,884,620 


By Balance, being tlie amoiinl wliich India and \ 
Cliina returneii to England short of tlie sums I 
furnislied and disbursed by England for tlie sup- \ 
port of tlie several settlements, ineluding the j 
on tlie outward trade, amounting to*..#.. J 

1,818,440 

I 

£ 

13, 162 <168 


^Vote.— The £1,818,440, the Balance above, shows the amount expended 
in the space of fifteen years, for the maintenance of the Company’s settle- 
inents in Indi'i, more than the revenues collected in the several presidencies 
produced during that term ; etjual, on tlie general average, to ^121,229 a 
year. 
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, ^ to fhc fte'aniouAt fbr each 

, ___ 'to hia^ it" perm^neAt' ibr'ia Ibir^ peribd. By takinga moderate 

rent» contribute mpre to the ptcraperii^ of the people and to the 

sbilprlyiton of ' crhnei: than by the most peHIsct code of regulations which 
can be established. 


would recomniend' a more speedy and economical mode of 
obtaiiubg justice ?— Yes, unquestionably^ that is what I should recommend 
too ; bm 1 consider that loweringthe assessment generally is quite essentiaK 

5^7* Were the agricultural classes in general in a state of great poverty ? 
— The Ic»\?er classes of ryots generally were poor, but on the whole I am not 
sure whether they would not bear an advantageous comparison, in point of 
condition, with the lower orders of peasantry in Europe. It is the fate of 
the lower orders in most countries, to have little more than the bare means 
of maintpnance. 

$258. Are you able to form any opinion, by comparison, of the difference 
of condition or those orders under the native chiefs, and under tlie ('om- 
pany’s government?-— Under some of the native chiefs, whose administration 
was good, I should say the condition of the lower orders is perhaps superior 
to that of the same classs in some parts of the Company’s territory. On the 
other hand, in sdine of the districts of. the native chiefs, nothing can be worse 
than the condition of the lower orders. 

;-5^9. Wliat were the parts -where ypu considered the situation of the 
natives was superior?— In the Deccan ; 1 allude to the jaghires of the Put- 
wqrden family, most of which were in a very flourishing condition, and the 
ryots I think in a state of great- prosperity, perhaps even superior to that 
o^the rydts or the Company’s territories generally. 

'52(iO. What were the circumstances in tire situation of those countries, 
which in your opinion led to that ? — Those chiefs are entirely independent 
in^thqir own lauds, and possess yery summary autliority, with nothing to con- 
trol 'or interfere with it, Their estates are situated in some of the very 
richest parts of tlie country, and they pay no assessment whatever to the 
gi^verniftent. The chiefs themselves reside upon their estates, and whatever 
revenue they derive from them is spent upon the spot In general their ad- 
ministration is conducted with much efficiency, througli the agency of their 
Own relations, ia whom they can place entire confidence. There exists also 
a great check against oppression on the part of the jaghirdars, In the facility 
with which the ryots can emigrate, if they choose, to the lands ofothcr jaghir- 
davadn the ne^libourhood. 


Is theri irt the exterior appearance' a greater prosperity and greater 
happini^'in therpeople of those countries?— 1 should not say there was so 
in their -exb^iqr appeai^n^ in. the fully cultivated state 

i.# 4®' speaking, are in very 
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STATEMENTS to show the Expenses of the Wars and Hostiutius in India 

of the Dewannees of Bengal, Bahar, and 


A Statement made out to show the Sums expended in India from the Treasury in 
Years, from 17^1 to 1766, to support the Wars carried on in India against the Native 
expended in the space of the above fifteen Years, when the Company's Transactions 


From 
Sept. 1749 
to 

Sept. 1764 j 
15 Years. 


To the cost in England ot the goods, stores, and 
bullion sent to India and China, the amount 
paid for bills of exchange drawn on the Di- 
rectors, and the expenses incurred for raising 
and transporting troops, and some other dis- 
bursements not relating to commerce. These 
several articles, including the profit, amounting 
to about £1,500,000, arising from the sale of 
Europe goods and stores abroad, came to, in 
the fifteen years 


£. 


19,051,071 


19,051,071 


The average amount of the expenses incurred in the fifteen years, more than 
England, and from the profits of the Outwanl Trade, came to £459,000 

From whence deducting £121,229 for each year, being tiie average 

Trade, which, for the 


shows the amount expended to carry on the wars against the native princes, 
and that sum having been evidently supplied from the credit of the trade» 
tion, had been admitted on the pavl of the State. 







4. Oct idsi . ^ M th<Mie distfliSti, dd'ihe chiifo ««)« 

— tuccavee ?— I have not the least doubt that they do so very freqUiSnily. v i jt 

JV ChapKn, Etq. practice all ovfef India, for the native goveniments td make such ad- 
vances, and I apprehend that these chiefs, whenever it is necessary, follow 
the practice. 

5263. Was it the practice with you in those village and ryotwar settlements 
to make the tuccavee advances ?— -It was not so much under the village as 
the ryotwar settlement ; but it was not discontinued entirely even under the 
villagelease settlement. 

5264. And that continues now ? — I have not the least doubt it does. 

5265. Do you make the advances by any rule proportioned to the rent to 
be paid, or in what way do you regulate those advances ? — The amount of 
advances for each district depends, in some degree, on the amount of the 
revenue ; but the chief rule by which we are guided on such occasions is, to 
give it where it is most wanted. 

5266 . Is there any limit as to the proportion to be given to the rent to be 
paid ?— Speaking with reference to a whole district, the amount I think is 
regulated with reference to Its revenue ; but with respect to particular vil- 
lages or persons, it depends a good deal upon the degree in which they may 
stand in need of it. 

52G7. Are there any instructions that the twelfth or twentieth, or the fourth 
or the fifth, or any certain portion of the rent shall be given?; — No, 1 do not 
think there is any regulation as to the proportion. 

5268. Can you state what amount of tuccavee or advances was made in a 
district, whether a lac of rupees^ or any certain proportion of the land-tax 
received ? — I should think it would very likely amount to from seven to ten 
or twelve per cent. I am speaking from imperfect recollection, but I suppose 
that probably would bethe extent of it. 

5269. Are the Committee to understand that in those districts where the 
ryotwar settlement has been fairly made, the pecuniary advances are still 
made ? — I have no doubt they are. They are often necessary to enable the 
ryot to purchase seed or a bullock to carry on his cultivation. 

5270. From your experience, what loss is sustained from making* those 

advances, and what was the amount at the close of your administratlDn of 
irrecoverable advances ?-— I think the amount is generally repaid without 
any loss. On the contrary, a ryot receiving an advance of ten rupees usually 
pays it back with ten or fifteen rupees of rent. I do not think the balances 
outstanding were eyer considerable, I have no recollection of any tuccavee 
balances that wpre of considerable amount. . . *» 

5271. When tuw:a«e0< ^w^ijldvanced, did you take any greater pr^ao- 
tioa to recover theflaiid^iAiili^tbe was’appropriated, than* in mose 
cases wh^e tbose ad^nc«ii|i^Dot made have no doubt 

» ' potaiH 
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sustained out of the Company’s Trading Stock, previous to the obtaining the Grants 
Orissa, and the Five Northern Circars,in the Year 1766. — continued^ 


England, and from the Profits arising from the Outward Trade, in the space of fifteen 
Princes, by comparing the Demands for tliose fifteen Years* Warfare with the Sums 
were merely commercial. 


From 

March 1751 
to 

March 1766; 
16 Years. 


By the Amount returned to Eng- 
land from India and China in 
goods, in the space of fifteen years, 
reckoning from the cargoes which 
arrived in 1751 to those which ar- 
rived in 17 ^ inclusive; these se- 
veral investments were invoiced 
at 

Add to this the sums paid in dif- 
fcrent years by Government I 
in lieu of forces withdrawn ? 




12,043,746 


119,202 


from India \ 

12 162 047 

By Balance, being the amount which India and 'I 
China returned to England short of the sums I 
furnished and disbursed by England for the 1 
support of the several settlements, including the / 
profit arising from the sale of Europe goods | 
and stores abroad; came to, for the fifteen I 
years J 

• 6,888,124 

£ 

19,051,071 


£. 


the amount of the revenues, and taken from the Treasury in 
for each year ; equal, for the fifteen years, to 

amount of the commercial drain on England and its Outward 
fifteen years, came to 


1,818,440 


The remainder 


^6,069,684 


and from the success of which wars the territorial acquisitions were acquired ; 
ought surely to be reimbursed to the proprietors before any claim of partlcipa- 


3D 
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every.precfyutioil 8^^ the crop 

iiiBs n<<t osaieftway wit^^ 

3®7®. Are the precautions you allude to, the keeping guard over the pos- 
session of the crop until payment is made?*— Yes, that is one of the precau*- 
tions constantly made use of. 

5273. Is that a practice which has been adopted in the ryotwar settle- 
ment ?— -It was by no means a general practice, but it was frequently resorted 
to as a measure of security for the revenue, where necessary. 'I^he heads 
of villages, if they thought a ryot likely to be in default, would no doubt 
take every precaution without any special orders upon the subject, the rents 
under ryotwar settlements being always collected by the heads of villages. 

5274. Is it not now very generally the practice in such parts of India as 
you have been in, for the collector to direct the crops not to be removed 
from the ground, until the land-tax, or a certain amount of customs and 
land-tax are collected ? — I do not think that is a general practice ; it is no 
doubt sometimes resorted to. 

5275. Do you not think it would be more consistent with sound poli^ 
and the interests of the people, to have light assessments made by law, suffl- 
cient to render those advances unnecessary? — That I have already stated to 
be quite essential to the prosperity of the people and the future security of 
the revenue, and that has always been one of the leading principles of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s ryotwar system. I more particularly advert to nis plan of 
the 15th August 1807, of a ryotwar settlement with the reduction that he 
proposed in the survey rates of assessment. 

5276. Then in your view, if the reductions were made, and the asse.ssment 
light, you conceive the tuccavee advances would be unnecessary? — They 
might be gradually dispensed with. 

5277. In those territories which you state you think are more prosperous 
under native chiefs, than almost any part of the territories of the Company, 
can you state whether the taxation of those districts was lighter than the 
taxation on the districts of the Company ?— I should conceive, generally 
speaking, the jaghiredars whose lands are in that flourishing condition, are 
indulgent to their tenants ; probably more indulgent than some of our own 
revenue managers. 

5278. Would that be from the manner in which the revenue was raised, 
or the same amount of the revenue drawn from equally cultivated lands?— 
I should think probably that the assessment was lighter, but I cannot state 
it to be the fact. 

5279* In enforcing the collection of the revenue, did it ever come to your 
knowledge, that any tehsildars or native revenue officers, in the exercise of 
ditdf oS9cd,‘ thade use of the ketticole or hand torture, or the stocks, to en- 
force payment ?— That under the native government is by no means an 
uircdininbii practicoi under the Company's government any such grievance 

certainly 
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A STATEMENT to slioir the Amount realized in England 


From 

Sept. 1764; 

Sept. 1778; 
14 Years. 


To the cost in England of the good.*, stores and 
bullion sent to India and China ; with the ex- 
pense of raising and transporting troops for the 
defence of the territories, with other charges 
(not relating to commerce) paid here, from the 
Season 1764 to the Season 1777> 
both included; these several £. 

heads came to 9,990,439 


The bills of exchange drawn from 
India and China on the Direc- 
tors, from the Season 1765 to the 
Season 1778, both inclusive 


6,996,01.5 


The profits arising in fourteen 
years from the sale of Europe 
goods and stores abroad, the last 
year by estimate; and applied to 
the purchase of the investments 
for Europe 


1,140,424 


Balance ; being what the above articles are short 
of the amount of the investments, and is there- 
fore the sum realized in England from the reve- 
nues 




18,126,878 


3,022,969 

21,749,847 


N. B. The sum of <£’3,622,969 realized from the revenues in fourteen 


Errors excepted. 




4 Oct 1881. ce»t«ifi^ mid Iiever>b« Inflim) 

— — tendent of the revenue, at least I never heard or its be»giime|)^||ii mtsii 

fV. Chapmi Evil. ^Mues occasionally, occttired l «^wojt,dottht» h^t'eyerJrvf3W^t^^a.A^ 

made to suppress such practices, land J think hat) afi 

end to. . ! . ^ ' Mt; ,«;■ o-: v 

5280. Were the wells, reservoirs, watercourses, emmiiyEQen^ -iaic^tOtW^ 

works of irrigation existing in the conquered territories jn tjie* X^cwq,. 
numerous on our taking possession of those countries? — In the pepfap^tbe^ 
are very few tanks at all, but there are a great many wells, Watertmurses, 
dams for diverting water from rivers, and other spurces of irrigation for the 
cultivation of the land. Many of them were in great decay, and levfral 
have been restored. . 

5281. Are you able to state whether the most, remarkable of thosi^worlts 
were traced to theJMahomedan or Hindoo government ?— TTiere were rentaips 
of several works in Candeish, which I think were originally formed i^y m 
Mohamedan government, but most of them were in a state of great dilapU 
dation ; and nearly the whole country, when we got possession of it, was 
desolate, covered with jungle, and so infested by tigers, that thefe was 
scarcely any part of it which could be safely inhabited. 

5282. In the other parts were the same public works of considerable 
antiquity ?— I do not think that there are any considerable remains of public 
works in the late Peishwa’s territories of the Deccan. 

5283. Do you recollect any new works of Irrigation constructed W the 
British Government during your charge, or any old ones repaired P WThere 
were several old ones repaired in the Deccan. In the Ceded Districts of 
Madras they were extremely numerous, for a great deal of the revenw there 
depends upon the cultivation arising from large tanks or reservoir^ and a 
large expenditure took place annually for the repair of those works. 

5284. What effect do you consider would arise from a moderate portion Of 

the revenues of the Deccan being applied to construct aqueducts, can^s, and 
other means of irrigation ?— I have no doubt where there is sufficient MpB> 
lation to make those aqueducts or canals available, the cuHivatlon m|gnt be 
very much extended by those means.* ^ V, 

5285. Is it in the power of the Indian government, in the pres^t^te of 

their finances, to make thcee advances?-— I think wherever thby arc con- 
sidered necessary they are always mide, with a view to the improveitf^tai^ 
security of the revenue, and that the 'government if never bwk^rd ^ 
making those advances. • ,1; ' ‘ ! 

5286. In your repp^ of the : state of the ccmntry^ jr^ state . ‘ 

cultivators of the are rotich involved in debt i ^ what,, I 

generally borrow pf thdc crops 

the rate 'varies pof itefttv 

, 5^ W ihejirt 
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from the Territories and Revenues obtained in India* 


From 

March 1766 
to 

March 1780 ; 
14 Years. 


By the amount returned to England from India 
and China in the space of fourteen years, reckon- 
ing from the arrivals in 1766 to the arrivals in 
1770 , both included; these several investments, 
according to their invoices, cost 
the sum of | £21,721,654 


Received in the Season 177^ of 
Government, on account of the 
Manillas 


28,103 


The above fourteen years’ imports were brought 
to market, and sold in fourteen years and a half, 
or to their full amount. 



21,749,847 


years and a half, is nearly equal to seven per cent, per annum on the capital. 

East' India House, i Samujil Nicoll, 

16th May 1783* J Accountant. 


3D 2 




*' are these' lofetts fnade ?— They are generally made 

a i^riew^ and often repaid but of their crops, if the loAn is made 
in grain, I think the interest sometimes amounts to nearly cent per cent 

* Gan money be borrowed in the Deccan for a period of years ?— Yes, 
rtiS# nidoubtedly it often is borrowed on the security of meeras land, or 
bt*ier|iroperty. 

* That is in particular districts ?— Throughout a great part of the 

district' meeras prevails. I except Candeish and the Southern Maliratta 
country, where little meeras is to be found. If the Committee refer to the 
107 th paragraph of my report on the Deccan, under date the 20 th of August 
i82«, they will see a very full account of the meeras tenure. 

, 529i. "Viniat rate of interest is required in sucli cases? — I should think 
nbtlesS than twelve per cent, generally ; the interest on loans is rarely below 
that r^e in any part of India at any time. 

.529f. In spiking of the debts, what proportion of cultivators do you 
suppose are obliged to incur debts in order to complete their crops ?— I can- 
not sta)e what proportion ; generally speaking, I should imagine they would 
not be liable to incur any debts at all if the assessment were properly distri- 
buted, and remissions for losses judiciously made. 

5295 . You are aware that the banking system has been introduced in 
Bengal to a considerable extent?— In Calcutta, I believe, it has. 

5294. If a good system of banking was established in other parts of India, 
SQ that money could be borrowed at eight or ten per cent, would not that 
have a very great effect towards the improvement of the country as well as 
the increase of the revenue? — Unquestionably, any system by which money 
could be borrowed at a low rate of interest would be advantageous to the 
compunity. 

5295. Would it not be beneficial if in different parts of India establish- 
ments of that kind could be made? — There is, I believe, no part of India 
where establishments of that kind do not actually exist conducted by natives. 
In Poqnah, and many parts of the Deccan, there are shroff’s or sahookars 
who have correspondents all over the country, so that in most of the large 
towns you can get bills of exchange on any part of India. 

529^. You have stated that you conceive the reduction of the land revenue 
would' be the best mode of improving the character and condition of the 
lo^erip|ders ; have the goodness to state what occurs to you with a view to 
the un^Iioi’Ation of the character and condition of the superior orders? — > 
the best way of improving the character and condition of the 
suj^lino^or^rs irould be to leave open to their ^pbition some of the higher 
and Ihpi^ IttcratiVe bfflces of the government, and to allow them to partici- 

or their own country; it may 

*■ ’ not 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Monies paid Government, in consequence of Agreements 
with the Company concerning the Territorial Possessions in India. 


} 


} 


1768. 24th March, being the 1st half-yearly payment, per Agree- 

ment 

28th Sept 2d ditto 

1769. 23d March 3d ditto 

28th Sept 4tli ditto 

1770. 24th March, being the 1st half-yearly payment, per fur- 

ther Agreement 

28th Sept 2d ditto 

1771. 23d March 3d ditto 

28th Sept 4th ditto 

24th March 5th ditto 

Paid in exchequer bills out of loan of £1,400,000 per Act 

of Pariiainent 1st July 177^5 which was payable 20th 

Sept. 1772 

Ditto, beinir part of the last payment per Agreement I 

payable 25th March 1773 J 

13th Jan., being the remainder of the last payment per I 
Agreement, and which was payable 25th March 1773 } 


1772. 

1773. 


1775. 


} 


£. 

E. 

d. 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

r.3,779 

3 


115,619 

14 

9 

2,169,398 18 

24 


East-lndia House, 7 
16th May 1783. 5 


(Errors excepted.) 


Samuel Nicoll, 

Accountant. 


[These Accounts^ after being 'printed in the Evidence, were taken out and 

restored to their place.'] 


2882. Does it appear that in any of those accounts you have examined, 
there is any interest-account kept of the advances between territory and 
commerce, during the period to which that account relates.^ — None what- 
ever ; there is no distinction made between the branches, though a distinc- 
tion is very easily drawn from them as prepared up to 1778-79 \ but no in- 
terest-account from the one branch to the other appears to have been at all 
entered upon during this period. 

2888. Does there appear to be any interest-account previous to that 
period ? — None whatever. 

2884. May not that interest-account, therefore, if such has been kept, 
perhaps account for the difference which you see in the statement of Mr. 
Melvill ? — I think at that period no distinction was made between the two 
branches ; and the idea of an interest-account between the two was never 
entertained. 


2885. If 



908 ' lE^VIDENCE ir . : : 

4 Oct. 188 1. ootvbe politic to allow them to hold the highest department*, ijtl^h4 poppeive 
— T should always be filled by Europeans. r 'Mt a -s* 

fp. ( hapUtt, Ei^. 'j'o vrhat departments do you allude ?— "The judicial and revenue y 

from the chief political offices I should always exclude them. 

5298. Did you say the higher or the highest?— In the highest I would not 
recommend their employment j those I think must always be in the possesion 
of Europeans. By permitting the natives to fill a few of the high situations, 
we shall gradually raise a native aristocracy of our own, who, being indebted 
to our government, will feel an interest in maintaining it, being sensible that 
they would be the first to suffer by any revolution ; they would then consider 
the security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of the govern- 

ment. _ 

5299. How do they stand affected to our government now ?— The exclu- 
sion of natives from all offices and places of trust, except the subordinate 
ones, has a tendency to produce a deterioration of character. In this respect 
they sensibly feel the consequences of foreign'riile, all the paths of honourable 
ambition being shut against them, and it may be feared that discontent will 
increase so that we may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed i 
conceive that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entertained of the good faith of the Company s 
government, its regard for the rights of person and property, and ite strict 
attention to the religious customs and prejudices of its subjects. Hence, 
though there is little attachment to our rule, and no great interest in its 
stability, there is a general feeling of respect, and a thorough confidence in 
the integrity of the English character, which, supported by the fidelity of 
our native troops, forms the chief support of our tenure in India. 

5300. You consider that their feelings are at present those of a conquered 
and degraded people ? — 1 conceive very much so. 

5301. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the circumstances of 
the people has yet been effected by our government?—! am afraid that the 
nature of our government is not calculated for much improvement.^ The 
natives enjoy under our sway more security of property and person, and ttey 
suffer less oppression and less exaction than under the native rule, rhey 
have generally, also, an incorrupt and impartial administration of justice, 
though I am sorry to say a very tprdy and expensive one} but I conceive 
the degradation already adverted to tends very much to check improv^ent. 
The nature of our government is, in fact, adverse to improvement. Its officers, 
from the Court of Directors here, and from the Governor and Council ip 
India, downwards, are constantly fluctuating. Partial and limited expcrippcp 
is no sooner acquired, than a change takes place before it can be brought 
into effectual operation. Plans of improvement are followed for a timf,,an(l 
then relinquished under a n^ Chairman of the Court of Directory a Mw 

Goverhor-general, .oF^a l^^^^ffiistrator of the revenue} th^^|^ 

revolutions, by floeff ’^d^Hil, Occasion, in my opinion^ a vaciMtioh M ^ 

administration 
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1^885. If the amount which you deduce from the accounts laid before the SI July 18S1. 

Secret Committees to have been derived by the commerce from the territo- 

rial revenues be taken as the more correct, what will then appear to be the Esg, 

balance between the commerce and the territory at the cmse of the first 
period? — The amount of aid to the commerce from the territorial reve- 
nues during this period, drawn from these accounts, varies considerably, 
according as the supplies to Bencoolen and the charges of St. Helena are 
included in, or left out of the account ; but I take them in the most favour- 
able way for commerce, and adding to the £6,115,979, which they exhibit 
as the balance of aid to the commerce, the sums from the payment of which 
the commerce was relieved on the acquisition of the Dewannee, by their 
immediate transfer as a charge upon the territorial revenues, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that the Company was not only fully reimbursed for all the 
money spent in the wars between 17^9 and I 764 (the greatest part of which 
had no apparent connexion with the subsequent acquisitions in Bengal), but 
that a large amount in excess of their outlay must have been added to their 
commercial funds out of the Indian territorial revenue. 

2886. Are the Committee to understand, that prior to the accession of the 
Dewannee to the Company the expenses for maintaining Bencoolen and St. 

Helena were charged on the commercial branch ? — There was no other 
source from which they could be defrayed. 

2887. Then are the Committee to understand, that from the acquisition of 
the Dewannee, although those places had been previously kept up for the 
support of trade, the expenses of those establishments were immediately 
transferred from commerce to territory, and that in this way you consider 
the expenses which commerce had paid to territory have been more than 
repaid? — That is the ground upon which I make that remark. Those 
expenses had always previously been borne by the commerce j there was no 
other source from which they could be borne ; the same may be observed of 
the establishments at Bombay, and even at Madras ; but these also, upon 
the acquisition of the Dewannee, were immediately from that time, and per- 
haps very properly, considered as territorial charges, but they were, at the 
time when they occurred, an immediate relief to the commerce. 

2888. Do you know the exact annual amount of the expenses for Ben- 
coolen and St. Helena the year before they were transferred to the territorial 
charges? — No, I do not recollect it ; but as nearly as I recollect, the whole 
of the charges of St. Helena from 1765 to 1788-9, amounted to about 
£140,000, that is, about £10,000 a year, and the supplies to Bencoolen 
considerably more j what the establishment there was, I have no means 
of judging, because it is combined with the funds supplied to that place 
for the purposes of trade. 

2889. Have you any other observations to offer to the Committee in refer- 
ence to this period ? — I have with reference to the debt with which the ter- 
ritory is charged, and of which Mr. Melvill states it to be important that fhe 

Committee 
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adnunisb^tioB of affiiirs extremely Injurious to the interests of the community 
in India. 

5302. What would be the effect, in your opinion, of allowing Europeans 
to resort to India, and reside there without restraint?— If totally unrestricted 
I should think the measure an extreme dangerous one, and one that would 
tend eventually to shake the whole fabric of our government. Everybody is 
aware of the tenacity with which the Hindoos adhere to their customs and 
prejudices, and I fear if Europeans of the lower, or even middling order, 
were unrestrictedly allowed to reside in the interior of India, those prejudices 
and customs would be constantly liable to be invaded. 

5303. Would not India derive a great advantage from the settlement of 
a great number of Europeans in the interior? — I conceive if they were 
restricted in numbers, and under control, that the country might derive 
considerable advantages from the application of the skill and capital of Euro- 
peans, and that under restrictions the system of liccn.ses might be extended. 

5804. What amount and description of restrictions should you be disposed 
to impose on persons residing there ?— I conceive they must be subject to all 
the laws that are in force in the interior of the country, and be under the 
complete control of government, with all the power it at present possesses of 
sending them out of the country if they deviate from the rules laid down 
for their guidance. 

5305. You would maintain the licensing system ? — I conceive that might 
be extended with considerable advantage, provided due control be always 
kept over such Europeans. 

5306. Would you leave persons residing under the mere arbitrary whims 
of the authorities ? — I conceive the most complete control on the part of 
the government is essentially necessary, and that the power should be 
exactly dehned by the legislature, for unless this be done the government 
will be constantly involved in litigation with the supreme court at the presi- 
dency, and that there will be a frequent collision between them, which 
always tends to degrade the dignity of the government, and 1 think to 
destroy the respect entertained for the court itself. This I believe has been 
very much the effect of the collision which took place lately between the 
government and the supreme court in Bombay. 

5807. Have you had any experience of the bad effect of settlement of 
Europeans, and what number of private settlers existed in the Ceded and 
Conquered Districts and in the Deccan ? — In the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts 1 do not recollect, I think, more than one European ; and in the 
Deccan I do not recollect any. 

5308. None of the bad effects arising in those countries, arose from Euro- 
peani|?— No. 

530^, i^re you not aware that a vast improvement has taken place in 
Ci^tta and Bombay, whei« the great cause which produces this process is 

5 L in 
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Committee should see that it had its origin entirely in territorial causes. From 
the accounts laid before the Committee of Secrecy in 1782, it appears that at 
the close of 1780, or to be more particular, on the 81st of October 1780, for 
Bengal, on the 30th of November 178O for Madras, and on the 27th of Msy 
178 1 for Bombay, the Company's bond debt in India amounted to £1,790,620. 
It appears also that the amount by which it had been increased since 1768 
was about £1,229,239 ; the difference therefore of £561,387 must have been 
its amount at the time of the acquisition of the Dewannee, when the only 
security to the holders of the bonds was the commercial assets of the Company. 
This seems scarcely consistent with Mr. Melvill's view of the debt having 
had its origin entirely in territorial causes. I would further observe that, 
admitting the Company to be entitled to appropriate to their own use the 
surplus territorial revenue, yet every expense attending the government and 
administration of the country should have been fully provided for, before the 
residue of the revenue could be taken as surplus \ if, therefore, the Company 
so anticipated that surplus, that it became necessary to borrow money to 
defray the current expenses of the government, such loan can only be con- 
sidered a commercial loan ; the whole debt therefore at the close of I78O, a 
well that owing before the acquisition of the territory as that taken from the 
revenues beyond the amount of disposable surplus, and replaced by loan, 
must be considered as a commercial debt; and if, from that time to the 
close of 1828, the territory had been relieved from the payment of the inte- 
rest on that debt, all other payments and receipts remaining the same, the 
territory would have been upwards of £52,000,000 richer ; it would not 
have had a shilling of debt, and would have had £10,000,000 sterling more 
in its coffers than it has at present. 

2890. By bond debt do you mean the debts bearing interest in India r — 
Yes. 

2891. You have alluded to the 7th and 9th of Geo. 3, by which the Com- 
pany were allowed to retain the possession of the revenues of India on con- 
dition of paying a certain annual sum, and you have stated, from the papers 
delivered in, certain payments made therefrom ; do you not understand by 
reference to those accounts that proposals were made by the East-India Com- 
pany, in the preamble of the 9th of Geo. 3, to pay the annual sum of 
£400,000 as part of the surplus revenues of India, for the term of five years? 
— It appears that they were to pay that sum as a condition for their being 
allowed to hold the territories and to receive the revenues. 

2892. Have you been able to see those proposals alluded to in the pre- 
amble of the statute ?•— No. 

2893. Did those payments under the 7th and 9th Geo. 3, continue to b^ 
paid for the full period that the Act required ?-.-No ; it appears that the 
Company were in pecuniary difficulties, and were released from completing 
the arrangement of the payment of this up to the termination of the five years, 
to which the latter Act relates^ but it does not follow, because they may have 
been in difficulties in this country, that they did not draw from the revenues 



S.li) ■■ 

4- Oet. 11831. iij, oper^tiott ?-r— I bftVft, UP, dppbt..th 3 t.u ,^P5|,,itugrov^(^^|ji^^fW4^fn 

■— ~ pl^e in Calcutta and Bombay, and I sHoutd say that I thipk gr^ar ^fto- 

IK Cl^th Etg.. jage would arise from the extended intercourse with Europeaqsap ^i|te. 

rior, if due control were maintained over them. , ^ ^ 

5310. if Europeans are. subject to being punished by the cos^t 

any act pf op|)ression, why should there be any repioval of tpeih?~i;fl6y 
have not been subject to the courts of law in the inteHor. . ^ , 

5311. Supposing they were subject to all the laws, as Englishpjen in 

Jamaica) and foreigners are here, do you see any objection to tbeif-lWing 
allowed to go out for purposes of commerce and manufacture ?-^No j >raee 
no* objection) provided they are subject to the laws of the cptintry tvhiCh 
they inhabit. . > 

5312. Your idea of the necessity of supporting the depOTtatioii law, 

arises from your idea that they would not be s^ubject to the laws? * 
afraid not. I think the prejudices of the natives would be constantly in 
danger of being outraged) if there were a great influx of the lower orders of 
Europeans. I do not mean the better orders. j 

5313. Do you give that opinion from an experience of what you h^V# 

seen in different parts of India ?— 1 form that opinion from what 1 haveTcad 
of the effect of Europeans residing in Bengal, in the earlier periods of our 
administration) when great abuses took place. • t 

53H<. Are you aware, whether those statements were correct or not?— I 
speak of them as mentioned in historical documents. 

5315. Are you aware that inquiry has been made within these six ye^s, 
by the Bengal government, to ascertain what had been the state ot the 
indigo planters and other Europeans residing there ? — I am aware that. their 
residence has been beneficial, but 1 refer mainly to an unrestricted residence 
of the lower orders. 

5316. Are you not aware that it could only be individuals above the tower 

class,’ who could by possibility establish themselves in any part of India ?Hr'i 
conceive that the lower orders would go there under very great disadvap. 
tages, for labour is so cheap they could not be employed there m grea 
numbers. , ’ , 

5317. Are you aware, from your own experience, that Europeans have 

never settled in India as labourers ?— They never have as ngricuttural 
labourers ; the climate will not permit it. . . ^ ^ 

5S1'8. Can they be employed otherwise, than as superintenddpts, eitn ^|g 
manufactories or Commerce ; and if so, can such j^rsons be^othjrwise 
useful?— I conceive that the better orders* of^ Euronean settlers wbiiM 

undoubtedly be u»efM|(^ I . , . r 

5St9. Do vou;cc|i^ iii f ■ any man who is not 
c^^ vrpuld fin|i^ri|«||i 


in possMtlbfl'QClW^ 
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of India the sums mentioned. I have drawn out an account from those papers 21 July 1831. 

presented to the Committee of Secrecy, which I think shows the aid derived 

by the commerce from the territory during that period. Esq. 

2894. Have you any other grounds for supposing that there was a surplus 
of territorial revenue in the years to which you have alluded, except the tact 
of the payments having been made by the Company to the Government, as 
described by the 7th and 9th Geo. 3.? — Those payments might lead to the 
inference that there had been such a surplus, but they could never have shown 
what the amount of that surplus was. It is from the accounts delivered in to 
the Committee of Secrecy from the year 1765 to 1778-9, from each Presi- 
dency, Bencoolen and St. Helena, that I have combined and condensed the 
whole account ; from which it appears to me easily to be deduced that the 
amount derived from the territory to the commerce is that amount which I 
have stated. What became of it does not appear. 

2895. Then the result of your calculations, drawn from the documents 
presented to the Secret Committee, leads you to the inference that the sums 
derived by the commerce from the territory at that time, were derived from 
it before all the expenses of government were paid by the territory ? — I con- 
ceive that the territories of India paid the whole expenses of government, and 
that this sum was taken by the Company as a surplus exceeding those 
expenses. From the addition made to the debt it wouKI appear, however, 
that they must have taken more than the surplus, since it became necessary 
to borrow money to make it up. There arc no dates given but of the year ; 
therefore the Company may have wanted money and taken it in January, 
and it may not have been ascertainable till September what their revenues 
or surplus were. 

2896. Have you had an opportunity of looking to the charges arul lo tlic 
revenues of India during that period, and ascertaining whether, after 
deducting the charges from the revenue, there was a surplus ? — Undoubt- 
edly there was. 

2897. Have you those accounts? — I have a condensation of the several 
papers drawn into one. In a former answer I stated that the aid derived 
from the territory would appear diflerent, according as the charges of 3t. 

Helena and Bencoolen were included in it or not. In the first instance 1 
have taken out the account as including St. Helena and Bencoolen, and 
below I have made out the account as it would be if confined to the three 
Presidencies, which would make an aid of £6,981,000. This account 
extends from 1765-6 to 1778-9. 

2898. Do you put in this account in support of the opinion you have 
formed that there was an actual surplus revenue from territory during the 
period to which your examination alludes? — I do. 

2899. And those results are drawn, as you have stated, from the official 
papers laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons in 
1773 and 1782?— -They are. 

[The witness delivered in the same^ which was read as follows . J 
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Who geherally go out to India,- go out without 
ahjr at all. They go out as adventurers, they borrow money of the 
agency houses in Calcutta, and settle themselves in the interior. 

. 33 ^ 4 q . They have capital from other sources, have they not? — Undoubt- 
edfe-ffiere are now many men of capital ; but those who go out, usually go 
Mtnotit capital, and as I said, borrow money of the commercial houses ii> 
Calcutta. 


,, 332J. ^0 yoii not think if those Europeans having capital at the presi- 
dency, liad the means of employing that capital under the agency of persons 
on whom they could depend in tlic interior, benefit would arise from the 
promotion of commerce ? — I have no doubt of that, and I think government 
has of late years afforded much facility to Europeans to settle in the interior. 

Would you yourself proceed to India, or being in India, commence 
a brafich of business, where, as you knew, advances would be necessary in 
order to cpllect the means of coniinerce, wdth regulations existing, giving 
power to any government to send you, without any appeal, home ; would 
you, under such circumstances, embark property to any extent? — Yes, 
because I have great confidence that tl)e government, subject to the control 
of public opinion, would not use that extreme authority unless individuals so 
misconducted themselves, or deviated from the orders laid down for their 
guidance, in such a way as to endanger the security of the government. 

5323. You have alluded to accounts you have read of the misconduct of 
Europeans formerly ; do you not know that all those Europeans alluded to 
Were servants of the Company ? — Probably they were agents of the servants 
of the Company, at least many of them were so 1 believe. 


5324. Have not, since that period, our judicial establishments been much 
increased and improved, and is there not a much greater control over every 
European wherever settled? — I rather think that the judicial establishments 
have little control over Europeans, beyond the power of fining them to a 
limited extent. For any aggravated offence the individual must be tried by 
tbe-supreme court at the presidency. 

5^325. is not every offence committed by an European reported by the 
parties offehded ? — I dare say it would be. 


.5326. If then all offences are reported, and if the judges have the power 
of punishing them in due course of law, the same as the natives, do you in 
that case see any danger from increasing the number of settlers in India? — 
If ibc^sed to a very considerable extent, I should think some further con- 
ttol w;pu]d be necessary on the part of government beyond the regulations. 

How can Europeans be established to an unlimited extent j must 
n^t jyiM means of employing them limit their number ; and do you not know 
ihatrtlfo India is from £50 to £G0, which must be a bar to 

a ntiD^betf finding their way there?— Yes; Ido oot think they could find 
in any great number to India. 

5 L 2 5328. Was 
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GENERAL STATE of Receipts and Disbursements at the several Presidencies and Settlments, extrarted 
from the Accounts laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, m 1773 and 17o^. 






1764-5 

1765-0 

1766-7 


Receipts from 1 765-6 to 1778 - 9 . 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

to 1777 - 8 . 

to 1770 - 1 . 

to 1779 - 80 . 

TOTAL. 



• 

Bencoolen. 

St. Helena. 

China. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Revenues from C us toms, 


10,666,939 



5>028 


51,135,988 

Territorial Acquisitions, > 
Nabobs, &c. . . J 

38,493,370 : 

2,001,071 

39>68o 





Bond Debt contracted, \ 
Notes put in circulation j 

1,576,348 

395,839 

646,043 

105.378 

— 

15,360 

2,738,968 

Remittances from other 1 
Settlements . . / 

657,249 

2,083,830 

2,326,197 

387,242 

15,893 

1,685,219 

7,155,630 

Goins on Batta, at the Fac-"^ 
tories, on Indian and on > 

1,167,610 

515,865 

667,050 

241,710 

7,496 

308,220 

3,907,951 

European Goods . . J 

Bills of Exchange on Eng- 1 

2,930,525 

749,866 

952,498 

336,402 

54,352 

1,926,664 

6,950,307 

land . . . . J 







Cargoes from Europe, at'i 
Europe price, with ten V 

1,737,506 

1,593.276 

2,090,359 

354,065 

76,114 

2,921,912 

8,773,232 

per cent. . . * * ' 








Total Receipts . . £ 

O' 

0 

00 

16,005,615 

8,683,218 

1.464.477 

158,883 

6 , 857,375 

79,662,076 

DUburscraents from 1765-6 to 



n 





1778 - 9 . 








Charges, Civil and Mili-^ 







40,833,647 

tary, Buildings and For- 1 
tificalions, Payments, j 

24,063,105 

10,242,238 

5,666,929 

720,756 

140,619 

— 

Donations, &c. .. J 








Bond Debt discharged,'! 
Notes taken out of cir- V 

2,144,439 

343,336 

78,437 

15,661 


28,049 

2,609,922 

culation . . . . J 

Remittances to other Set- 1 

5,040,666 

1,903.501 

570,214 

380,284 

3,945 

72 > 73 i 

7,871,341 

tlements . . . . J 







Losses on Batta, at the'! 
Factories, on Indian and / 

1,341,096 

430,274 

634,031 

178,259 

10,796 

13 W 4 

2,727,230 

on European goods J 







21,887,917 

Cargoes to Europe, valued 1 
at prime cost . . J 

11,076,446 

9,933,813 

1,239,065 

134,405 


6,504,188 

Total Disbursements . . £ 

| 43 ,S 65 , 76 « 

16,853.169 

8,188,676 

1,329,365 

155,360 

6,737,749 

75.930,057 
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4 Oct. 1881. sa$l&. Wa3 not the miaeonduct you. alluded to In £uisopeain^*%|^d Ite 
— 7 estoldishinent of the supreme courts in Indiftj'-rYe^ it was* I'lielley^ 

W. Chfifkm J?s?. ipfiyor’s court only existed at that time. • • * - • - ■ -IP' 

5329. You suggest the expediency of extending the licensin|^ sy^tonif; 
have not the local government already the power of granting licensto?-^! 
believe all the licenses issue from the Court of Directors or toeiBonrd''nf 
Control. Practically, great facilities have been granted of late years to per- 
sons desirous of going out. 

5330. You would still maintain the power of deportation on the' part of 

the government? — Yes; I think that to prevent the government being 
brought into contempt, the possession of that power is still essentially neces- 
sary. ■ 

5331. Do you consider that any person sent out by a merchant from Eng- 
land to conduct or manage any commercial affairs in that country,' is of that 
class to be prohibited from settling there, he being subject to the lawa of 
the country ? — 1 think great facilities might be given to persons of that class 
to go out to India ; 1 do not think persons of that description should be 
prohibited going out. 

5332. You state that you think the government might be brought into 
contempt ; what do you mean by bringing the government into contempt? 
—I allude generally to the lower orders of Europeans, who unquestionably 
would be in frequent collision with the natives of the country. The vast 
difference in their habits and customs would often give rise to broils between 
them, and these would lead to popular tumults, and eventually perhaps to 
insurrection, in which the native army would join, and there would be an 
end altogether of our Indian empire. 

5333. From what you know of the Deccan, do you conceive it possible 
that an individual of dissolute habits could continue in that country for one 
month ? — No ; but we know they constantly do attempt it. 

5334. The upshot of your opinion is, that if individuals were established 
generally in that part of the country, some increased police or magisterial 
power would be necessary r— I think we should require a magisterial |mwer 
in every village. The lower orders look upon the natives with the greatest 
contempt, and usually evince that contempt by calling them “ damned 
black fellows.” 

5335. What are the lower orders of whom you now speak r— I atn aUud* 
ing fo 'the allowing Europeans of the lower orders to go there apd colonize, ^ 

5336. You say tlfiat the lotyer orders are in tlie habit of speaking^ witli 
contempt of the natives ?— Europeans, even of the middling orders* oh ^oeir 
first arrival look npomJdie natwes with great contempt, and 

to tliem the aM^iiqjlp^e stated.^pf “ damfied 
■ Are you ajf^iHfl^PpiMiopeaos who arrive upon i the 
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CoMMSRCic in Account with the Territory of India^ from 1765-6 to 1778-9. 

Dr. Contra. Cr. 


To losses at the several Presidencies*! 
and Settlements, exclusive of China J 

£. 

9.594.456 

To cargoes sent to Europe, exclusive \ 
of those from China . . . . J 

15.383,799 

To remittances from other Settle- 
ments to China . . £1,685,319 


Less, remittances from*^ 

China to the Settle- > 72,731 
raents . • . . J 

1,612,488 


£. 

19,590,673 


13y gains at the several Presidencies and \ 
Settlements, exclusive of those in C 
China . . . . . . y 

£. 

9 , 699.731 

By bills on England, exclusive of those 1 
drawn in China . . . . j 

5,093,643 

By cargoes from Europe, exclusive ofl 
those to China . . . , J 

5 . 861,390 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- *1 
merce from 1765-6 to 1778-9 J 

6 , 116,979 

£.| 

'9.590,673 


Commerce in Account with Territory of India, from 1765-6 to 
(confined to the Three Presidencies,) 

Dr, Cr. 



£. 


£. 

To losses at the three Presidencies 

To cargoes sent to Europe from ditto . . 

To remittances from ditto to | £, 58 

China , , . . J f 

Bencoolen.. ,. 106,958 

St. Helena ii»94^ 

3,405,401 

169249,324 

By gains at the three Presidencies 

By bills drawn on England from ditto . . 

By cargoes from Europe to ditto 

9,350,595 

4,632,889 

.5,421,141 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- 1 

6,981,564 

»973 i >394 

merce frem 1765-6 to 1778-9 / 




£. 

i 9»3^6 .ii 9 

d 

19,380,119 


2900. Besides Bencoolen and St. Helena, had not the Company, as mer- 
chants, to defray the expenses of Bombay previous to the acquisition of the 
Dewannee ? — Undoubtedly. 

2901. Do you, in the Statement you have given in, make any allowance 
for the support of Bombay during the period to which this Account ap- 
plies ?— That is taken as a territorial cliarge in the Account. 

2908. Then as far as the expenses of Bombay formerly charged to com- 
merce may go, it would be in favour of your statement that the revenues 
had been surplus? — Undoubtedly. 

2903. In the first Account you have produced, it is stAed that there are 
£5,069,648 remaining in India ; from whence did that sum arise ? — The 

3 E committee 
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EuA^am eoipMed in any way in the interior?^— Even the yoonir 
MiieatMidvilian.or officel', I am soriy to aay, has, on hia firtt arrival siniilat 
impressions, until he becomes better acquainted with the character of the 

. > You speak of colonization, do you suppose Europeans can ever 
jeoloiuze there ?— I do not myself think they ever can, but that it is a system 
which has been recommended. 

5339. A free settlement, but not colonization, has been recommended ?— 
I think that the climate will not permit colonization to a great extent. 

5340. Under the difficulties of proceeding to India, and finding employ 
ment there, would anything short of encouragement on the part of the go- 
vernment in India accumulate any number of Europeans likely to produce 
insuri^tion ?— I conceive it is hardly possible, without encouragement on 
the part of government, that the lower orders can do it in any great number. 

534-1. Does no medium present itself to your mind between a total want 
of control over settlers of districts, and the present arbitrary system of 
licenses, whereby any man’s existence in the country is at the will and 
pleasure of the governing authorities?— I think it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to devise any medium system of control. 

5342. When you speak of an extension of the licensing system, do ypu 
mean that the law ought to be altered under which licenses are now granted, 
or that greater latitude should be used by the authorities under that law ?— I 
think greater facilities might be given by the authorities at home in allowing 
Europeans to go out ; I believe those facilities have been very much ex- 
tended of late, and, I think, provided an European be of respectable 
character, and gives good security, there can be no objection to allowing him 
to go out to India. 

534'S. Are you aware of the practice which has prevailed under the Act 
of the 53d Geo. 3 ? — I can only say that I understand much less difficulty 
has been made in allowing them to go out within these few years since the 
renewal of the last charter. 

5344. Do you conceive that since the expiration of the last charter persons 
have been permitted to go out simply on the ground stated by you in your 
last lanswer ? — I do not know practically what nas been the case. 

5345. During those few years you mention, in which you conceive facili- 
ties to have, been given of going out to India, has any amount of manufac- 
turing capital found its way to India ?— I have resided very little at any of 
thie pte^dencies myself, I have generally resided in the interior, and cannot 
speak from any knowledge of my own. 

Dip. ypu qonceive it would be advisable for 'the interest of India, 
that, rePsohable ii^Curity being offered on the i^t of aj^ persons wishing to 
procpimd»>thwir'«edurity should be refused ?— I ito not think that any ill con- 
' sequences 
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^21 July 1831. 

T. LangfoUy JLsq, 
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committee of proprietors stated that it arose from their commercial funds ; 
and of course, if the amount of that expenditure is correctly given, it came 
from the only source they had j that is, from their commercial funds. 

^904. What observations have you to make upon the financial period from 
1780 to 1793 ? — Mr. Melvill, in reference to the period from I78O to 1793, 
proceeds to say, that by an estimate framed upon the principles of separation 
now observed, the excess of payments by the commerce from I78O to 1793, 
was £6,8^29,557. This is the heaviest charge brought against the territory, 
and the period in which it is stated to have arisen is precisely that in which 
the data for investigation aremost scanty and imperfect. No Select Com- 
mittee, I believe, was appointed to prepare the way for the Act of 1793 re- 
newing the Company’s privileges ; the Accounts for the period since the for- 
mer inquiries were not called for and looked into ; and as the Accounts 
annually laid before Parliament were not printed till towards the close of the 
period, the original Accounts would be difficult to trace out, and very labo-^ 
rious to examine. There was published, however, in 1802, a compendium of 
East-India Accounts and Affairs for the use of the Directors, by an officer of 
the East-India House, to wliich, in defect of documents of higher authority, 
reference may be had ; they are not so complete as might be wished, but I 
have no doubt they were extracted from the Parliamentary Papers, and as far 
as they go may, I think, be relied on. But before stating the result deduci- 
ble from this source, I should wish to detail some circumstances of the times 
in question, the tendency of which is to show what result it would be natural 
to expect to find. From I765 to 178O, the period immediately preceding 
that into which I am about to inquire, it is admitted in their own accounts 
that the Company drew continually and largely from the territorial revenue 
in aid of their commerce. From 1792-3 to 1802-3, the eleven years immedi- 
ately succeeding, the Select Committee of the House of Commons state, in 
their second Report, page 63, “ that the revenues of India proved more than 
sufficient to defray every expense of administration and government, and the 
interest of the debts, by a sum of £3,734,445.” Of the intervening twelve 
years, I find, on reference to a pamphlet published by Mr. Hastings imme- 
diately on his return to England in 1785, this statement, at page 36, that up 
to the time of his leaving India in the beginning of that year (including 
therefore the four first years of our period), the state of the territorial finan- 
ces had continued such, notwithstanding the heavy expenses of the ^recent 
wars, as alone to support the commerce of the Company. Mr. Hastings 
states also in the same publication, at page 32, that the revenue of the Ben- 
gal provinces, at the time of his leaving India in the early part of that year 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of 
rupees, applicable either for supplies to the other presidencies or to China, or 
to be invested in cargoes for Europe. In this prosperous state India enjoyed, 
I believe, a more undisturbed peace from 1785 to 1789 than it has ever been 
blessed with for tl\e same length of time ; it was a period of profound peace 
in Europe, and there seems^little cause to have existed for extraordinary ex- 

^ penses. 



18S11 

fV. 


m 5j?/^8S^EIfeM<39f^S r - ^ •" 

st^itibecei ifottld arise 8rom individoala bwngt^Uoweid td<gtyduf’fb'IttiR^%iif8i^ 
|ht4M8''dircutnstaflces;! * ■ ■•. -“f'- ^ ■■■•'■ p • 

5347. Do you cotisidet the probability of a civfl Or hiilita^y offic^l'e^fed 

with power, or of a private European without power offering such inidtir to 
the natives as to produce disturbance or insurrection ?— A dvil servant, 6r a 
military servant using any arbitrary power, would be liable to dtsmis^al &qm 
the service, and probably would be sent home in a very summary way. • ' 

5348. Do you not know, in your experience, of disturbafices having taken 
place from dissatisfaction with the conduct of public servants in Iridra ?— I 
haye understood there was an insurrection in Cuttack, which arose firom a 
circumstance of that kind. 

5349. Do hot you think, that the persons who wen| out, would be persons 
whose interest it would be to be on good terms with the natives?— I’ 'should 
conceive, clearly, that it would be so. 

5350. Were there any independent chiefs in the Deccan, who exercised 
sovereign power in those districts?— Yes, there were; the Rajah of Sattar^ 
was one ; the whole of the Putwarden family and several others. 

5351. You have already described the state of the management of tho^ 
districts as being good ? — Yes, generally so. 

5352. Have the native gentry privileges not enjoyed by those of our own 
provinces ? — ^Yes, the native gentry in the Deccan have ; they were exe.mpted 
from the rigid operation of our rules of courts ; strict forrhs of process were 
dispenkd with in a great degree, and their personal attendance was not 
atwayk required. 

5353. They were called sirdars ? — They were. 

5354. Was much personal intercourse kept up between the officers of the 
government and those sirdars ?— There was a constant interchange of visits 
of ceremony, and the utmost freedom of access was given to them on all 
occasions. They would sometimes accompany us on our hunting excursions; 
ahd I have been invited to dine even with Brahmins, when I have sat down 
on the ground, in the native fashion, and partaken of their entertainment pf 
rice and vegetables, served up in plantain leaves instead of plates. 

5355. Were native gentlemen in the Deccan in the habit of visiting Bom* 

bay ?-r-Very rarely so, I think from the apprehension of coming in contact 
with the supreme court, either from being sued themselves for debt, or from 
the quarrels of their servants or others, which might involve them. in suit! 
in that court. . , 

5356. Are the jt^hires in the Deccan heredita^, or ^nted for 1if6"^ 
Almost all jaghires ;!a»e granted for life only, and I think the nsajority of 

^ grant*, always* exo^i*^' ^^^ 

With in the event 

‘ should 


should 
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penses. The war with Tippoo then broke out; but it was a successful war, 
and the sultan, besides ceding a portion of his possessions, was charged witli 
the expenses of the war, which were laid, I think, at ±1,600,000. It appears 
to me therefore inconceivable, that placed between two periods of surplus re- 
venue, a few years under the circumstances described by Mr. Hastings, and 
so little disturbed by untoward events, should have swallowed up, not only 
the whole territorial revenue and near ±6,000,000. sterling of new debt, but 
have required moreover assistance from the commercial branch to the extent 
of £6,800,000. I now proceed to state the result whicli I deduce from tbo 
collection of accounts before alluded to. These accounts embrace the eleven 
years from 1781 to 1791 inclusive ; the Madras accounts are deficient for the 
first year, which I have taken on an average of the five following; the St. Helena 
charges are wanting for the two first years, which I have taken on the average 
of the seven following. The interest on the debt is also not given for the four 
first years; this I have estimated on tire snj)position that the increase of the 
debt during those four years had been equable. The total revenues of 
Bengal, from 1781 to 1791 inclusive, were £57,2'li'2,308; of Madras, 
flit, 384, 649.; of Bombay, £‘2,271,718; of Bencoolen, £33,938; total of 
the ordinary revenues, £73, 984, 6(}8. The military, civil and judicial charges 
of Bengal for the same time were ±40,383,696 ; ol' Madras, £18,333,700 ; of 
Bombay, £8,813,19*'!; of Bencoolen and supplies to it, £664,712; the 
charges of St. Helena, £306,623; making a total of £68,723,926; leaving 
a surplus of £3,208,682 ; to which add the increase of debt, or money bor- 
rowed during this period, £3,747,330; making together £10,936,032. The 
interest on the debt (the four first years on a full estimate) cannot have ex- 
ceeded ±3,110,428; and if there be allowed for stores from England and 
sums paid in England, supposed chargeable to the territory, taken for these 
eleven years at the same amount at which they were charged for the year 
1793, in the Appendix to the 3d and 4tli Ilepoits of 181 1 and 1812, they will 
amount to ±3,947,416, which added to the interest would make ±9,037,S41 ; 
leavinga surplus unaccounted for of £1,898,188 ; with whicl) I shoulcl con- 
ceive the commerce ought to be charged, rather than that the territory should 
have become liable to any charge during this period. The preceding state- 
ment, it is true, is, in some respects, a mere estimate; but neither is Mr. Mcl- 
vilPs claim founded on any more certain, oral least any known data, and the 
estimate to which he refers the Committee lias never been seen out of 
Leadenhail-strcet. In my statement, the Bencoolen supplies, including, ac- 
cording to the 2d Report, funds for the purchase of pepper and cultivation 
of spices, are charged, according to the practice of the Company, entirely to 
the territory, as well as the charges of St. Helena; and as the stores from 
England and the sums paid there have been almost invariably an increasing 
charge from year to year, I have in all probability allowed far too much to 
the commerce, in supposing these amounts to have been equal to that for 
179s in each of the preceding years. The interest on the debt is also put 
entirely to the territory, though a considerable part of that, I think, has been 
shewn to be more justly chargeable to commefce. 

3 E 2 


21 July 1831. 
T. Ixmpton^ Eaq. 
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^<Mld jf*p|iioonce<v» ought to be puF8ued?---Where they are! not hereditary, 
I that when they lapsed to government, they should he oonsidered a 
fuua ior tlte rewai^d of meritorious service. 

5358. The meritorious services of natives or Europeans?^ — Of natives. 
,^-^5359. What is the effect on that portion of the Company’s territories 

*** encouraging men to commit offences, 
wd fly -fo those places for refuge? — All the independent chiefs in the 
Oeccan I allude to, are so far subordinate, tliat they are subject to the go- 
yCTnrnent ^ therefore* they would not be permitted to give asylum to any 
oflendei-s. / / 

5360. They are all tributary, are they not?— Tliey are liable to be called 
service of a certain number of horse. I do not recollect any 
of them that pay tribute. 

^ 5361. None of them are allowed to harbour any persons who might be 
disposed to flee fiom Eritish authority ?— ( crtaiiily not ; they are so far in- 
dependent that they exercise the power of life and death on their own 
estates. 

5362. What is your opinion as to the policy of levying the uuzzuranu?— 
The custom of levying the tiuzzuranu is one wliicii entirely accords with 
native usage, and was very much in practice in the Peishwa’s time. It was 
a system which I myself recommended should be kept uj) under our govern- 
ment, as a legitimate source of revenue. 

^ 5363. Have the goodness to describe what it is ? — The practice con- 
sists in levying a fine or fee on succession to estates of all descriptions, or 
on partition or adoption, the amount varying from fifty to a hundred per 
cent of a year’s income. 

5364. Is that on the rules laid down, or arl)itrary ? — I stated the rules in 
a report I made to government, tlic substince of wliich will be found in the 
flevenue Selections (Vol. .3, pp. 81.5, 816). The principle which obtained 
during the Peishwa’s government is shown, and I recommended certain rules, 
according to which the practice should be continued ; but it was considered 
doubtful whether in a financial view the measure would be very productive to 
government, and I tliink it was finally considered that it would not prove so. 
The amount levied on an average of years in the Deccan was about a lac and 
40,000 rupees annually, under the Pcishwa’sgovernment; but a portion of that 
sum was derived from the jaghire lands of the Putwarden family, who, under 
thc'^ terms of our engagement with tlicm, are now to be exempted from all 
nuzSzqranu, and a considerable portion of the sum was derived from sowcars 
Of private bankerSiond maybe considered a sort of legacy-tax on succession 
to property. The amount of the fine was quite arbitrary, and tins was a de- 

extremely difficult to reoaifdy. As these items 
f9li;ttte4.fi.QOPStdefal>le,. portion of the whole oi^unt, .gpvernment thought 

from the reviv^f nu^^^enu. 

) 5 . 365 . Were 
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4 Oct. 1881. S365i Were the. fines on suecession arbitrary ?.— Entirely ai^itmry. .In a 

political point of view I conceive that an enlarged and liberal policy reqnkes 

ff: should continue all jaghires, wherever they would have been con- 

tinued by the late government, although they are strictly life grants ; when- 
ever they are so continued it would be perfectly justifiable, and indeed it 
would be considered a boon by the jaghirdars, to continue the exaction of 
the nuzzuranu, because the talcing it is tantamount to the recognition of the 
hereditary claim. 

5366. Do you not know that it is an almost universal remark that the 
territories of the jaghirdars, and other small native chieftains throughout 
India, are in a more flourishing state than those of the Company?— I do not 
know that I have observed that generally, but with reference to the Deccan 
I believe that to be the case. 

5367. You have not visited the Bhurtpoor or Rampoor districts ?— No, 1 


\ 



have not. 

5368. Are not the tehsildars or native collectors invested with perfectly 

summary power of inflicting corporal punishment, and have they not been 
relieved from the necessity of keeping any record of the case and the punish- 
ment? I rather think, under the existing regulations of Madras, they are 

permitted to fine to a certain extent, and to inflict a few strokes of the 
rattan ; but those regulations have been introduced since I left the Madras 
establishment. 

5369. During the time you were there, was such practice allowed ? — ^The 
tehsildars were never allowed of their own authority to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment, but they occasionally exercised it I have no doubt. 

5370. Has there been any regulation respecting that since you left India? 

The regulation I allude to is in the magisterial department, it has nothing 

to do with their revenue duties. 

5371. What number of years would you consider a sufiicient trial for the 
ryotwar system j would not you consider that ten years from 1820 to the 
present time was a fair trial of its effects ?— I should think, after a survey had 
taken place, ten years probably would be a sufficient trial how far the rates 
were tolerably fair and equal. 

5372. Then we ought soon to be in possession of facts to enable us to 
judge of its efficiency ? — I conceive so. I believe the ryotwar system hw 
been generally acted upon in the Madras territory since 1820, but m the 
Ceded Districts it was reverted to, as I have stated in a former part of my 
evidence, under great disadvantages, so that the good effects anticipat^ 
from it cannot be expected to result from it so soon as they otherwise would 


have done. 

In the t) 
iii 'land under the 
qufu^y of thatpi 


tove observed the*existence of private 
^ras or wuttun ; is not th<»e a coondenMe 
l^lBccanF-^Yes, avietry conaiderabie/^quaptily. 
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certain, there is invariably a eolumn for buildings and fortifications, and I SI July ISSl. 
have no doubt that they are included in it — ~ 

T. E9q, 

[Thi Witness delivered in an jiccount qf the Annual Revenues^ and the same 

was read as JbUows :] 


ehe IfUmd of St. HtLiMAy from the Year 1781-8 to the Year 1791-2 inclusive; also the same for the Year 1792 - 3 . 


BOMBAY, 
in Rupees, at 8s. 3 eL 

BENCOOLEN, 
in Dollars, at 5 $. 

Ch^ea 

St. Helena. 

Revenues. 

Cbaiges. 

Deficit. 

Deficit 
in Pounds 
Sterling. 

Revenues. 

Charges. 

Deficit. 

Deficit 
in Pounds 
Sterling. 

4 «,a 6,485 

70,87,608 

«8,6i,ia3 

£. 

321,876 

10,377 

2,71.941 

2,61,564 

£. 

65,391 

£. 

46 , 153 * 

37 . 79>048 

14,80,34a 

»». 33 . 3 o 6 

•». 94.«83 

18,04,909 

«»>« 9.976 

> 3 . 5 U. 46 o 

14,44,506 

15,03481 

18,46,350 

73,60,548 

84,44,810 

46,45,765 

47,71,044 

88,04489 

47,18,509 

66.96,689 

50,88,831 

95,01,789 

1,93,80,078 

35,81,480 

69,64,468 

34 , 18,459 

35,76,841 

75.99,580 

36 . 88,633 

48 , 44,989 

36,45.746 

79,98.308 

1,06,73,799 

402,916 

783,502 
383,901 
402, .395 

854,953 

403,710 

477476 

410,144 

899,810 

1.200,794 

10,684 

10,672 

10,672 

9,000 

10,860 

13.212 

15,060 

14.331 
21,984 ! 

i6,yoo 

2,67,41a 

2,78,376 

2 , 54.235 

2,91,986 

2.67.694 
2,00,174 
2,09,623 

2.23.694 

1,88,230 

3,05,485 

2,56,728 

2,67,704 

2,434563 

2,82,986 

2,56,834 

1,86,962 

1,94,563 

2, 09,, 363 
1,66,246 
1,88,585 

64,182 

66,926 

60,891 

70,746 

64,808 

46,740 

48,641 

54,341 

41.564 

47,146 

26,153 

28,196 

25,063 

24,261 

25.884 

27,359 

28,461 

27.390 

33.389 

34.314 

4,01, 93, 045 

7,83,39,514 

6,81,46,469 

6,541.477 

143,754 i 

1 26, .58, 850 

25.15,098 

698,774 

306,693 

ax,oa, 7 o 7 

65,68,899 

44,66,193 

504,496 







Brought forward 


Interest estimated at 


Stores from England in 1793-4 1B7464 

Sums paid there) &c 17 1)393 


5410426 


£. 

10,956,03a 


Stores and Sums paid for Eleven Years . 


358,«56xii I 3s9474i6 


Surplus in the Eleven Years f. 

* Estimate average of the seven foliowing years. 


9 > 057>84 4 

1,898,188 
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>^<5S74ri!|B.'ftidi8i8 not'the existefioe ^fa.privateiipiiopartyio Jand or other- 
wise cBr the xlegree in which such property exists, a mere question of light 
assessment ?-ol think it is very much so; the meeras which pre- 
vails so generally in the Deccan was always subject to almost any assessment 
that government chose to put upon it, which very much destroyed the value 
of it, , 

5375. Does not that right become distinct and well marked where the 
assessment has been for a length of time steadily moderate ? — Undoubtedly 
it does ; and even where the assessment has been fluctuating, as it was in the 
Deccan under the native government, the meeras right has still continued, the 
meerassadars being exceedingly attached to this species of landed property. 

3376. Where the Mahomedan power, or other strong arbitrary govern- 
ment has been long established, is it not true tliat the value of a private 
property in the land has been either greatly reduced by the gradual encroach- 
ments of the land-tax, or rent, or disapj)eared altogether by the total absorp- 
tion of rent in that impost? — I believe that to be pretty generally the case. 

5377. Has not the preservation of a private property, in the land or 
otherwise, been a good deal guided in various parts of India, by the more 
or less warlike character of the people, or in other words, their capacity or 
incapacity of resisting exaction believe that a warlike character has 
sometimes opposed a limit to exaction. 

5378. Has it not also been regulated by the strength or weakness, in a 
military point of view, of the character of particular countries, having 
been most perfectly preserved in mountainous ones, easy of defence from 
foreign invasion, such as Canara, Malabar and Travancore ? — Private pro- 
perty has continued to prevail there much undisturbed, and probably from 
the causes which are mentioned. 

3379. Whilst, on the contrary, in extensive i)lains, such as the table land 
above the ghauts, and the low plains of the Carnatic, where inroads of troops 
were easy, lias not the property in land been very much reduced, if not 
destroyed? — Meeras land, if it ever existed, has been almost entirely obli. 
terated in many parts of those countries, where we cannot trace its existence 
at the present day ; I allude to the Ceded Districts of Madras, and the 
Southern Mahratta country, where meeras is not to be found at all. 

3380. Was not a private right of property in the soil, as it exists in most 
parts of the Deccan, respected even by the arbitrary and rapacious govern* 
ment of the last Peishwa ; and does there not exist in the public records a 
deed in which this prince is exhibited as a private individual, purchasing 
land immediately adjoining to one of his gardens, and where he is seen con* 
descending to be enrolled as a common meerassadar?— The late Peishwa 

very much, respect the right of meeras p^erty, though it was 
occm|owly, DO doubt, infringed by him. ^lii ' 

73381^ WlAt waa the value of meeras ^ the ]^ccan, during your 

3 M administration 


4 Qeu mi. 
fV. Cka<t^,'.Ikq 
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July 1881, ^ 2906. Have you instituted a similar inquiry into the third period ; namelyi 

T laZif/m p ^ ^ pursued the inquiry into this period beyond 

the year 1 808-9, as I could not, with the data to which I had access, hope to 
arrive at any result as to the transactions from 1809-10 to 1813-14 ; for the 
earlier portion of this period the labours of the Select Committee of 1811-12 
had greatly facilitated the examination, though that Committee did not 
itself succeed in eff ecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of 
the territorial and commercial branches. Before stating the results at which 
I have arrived, it will be necessary to premise that, in my judgment, the 
account between the branches requires to be conducted on a different prin- 
ciple after the Act of 1793 had passed. That Act, whilst it gives increased 
dividends to the proprietors, excludes them from all further participation, 
(except in a remote contingent case,) cither in the surplus territorial revenue, 
or in the surplus commercial profit. When therefore the commerce drew 
supplies from the revenue, beyond what was returned within the year from 
their commercial funds, interest was justly chargeable, as the money might 
have been applied in reduction of debt and of interest. There was the 
greater propriety in this, as the supplies to commerce have been frequently 
provided by loans made in the nanae of the territory, for which I refer to the 
Second Report, p. 65, and to the Third Report, p. 359, from which, with the 
permission of the Committee, 1 will read extracts. From the Second Re- 
port, p. 65 : the sources from which funds have been derived from year to 
year, for the supply of the combined operations of government and com- 
merce, were the revenues of the territories, and supplies from Europe, either 
in bullion or exports, or by bills upon the Court. When the aggregate amount 
of these several heads has not been sufficient to defray the expenses of 
government, to provide investments, and to remit supplies to China, money 
lias been raised upon loan.” And the Third Report, at p. 359, states, 

“ from these accounts it is to be deduced that when a surplus revenue 
existed in India, it was, in conformity with the principles laid down in the 
Act of 1793, applied to advances for the purchase of investments, for con- 
signments to Europe, or for the supply of the Canton treasury; and when, 
combined with funds available in India from supplies from Europe, it was 
iound insufficient for these purposes, the difference was furnished by monies 
raised on loan in India. In whatever amount therefore the capital of the 
Company in England was not sufficient for carrying on the trade, and for 
the conduct of the concern generally, the deficiency was supplied by monies 
raised in India. The impracticability of distinguishing what part of these 
monies w’as applied to commercial, and w^hat part to political purposes, 
having already been staled, the object of these additional remarks is merely 
intended as a further demonstration of the strict connection of the political 
dnd commercial affairs at home as well as abroad, and as a proof of the cor- 
rectness of the position, that till it shall be clearly ascertained that these sup- 
plies from the home treasury to India and China were derived from sources 
purely commercial, the question of a distinct view of the proportion of the 

Indian 



4 Oct. 1081. 
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ajlwinislration of 

amouQl of land-tax Pr^rOpipioos on that? «ul)gect, iroipe jii’arioui^# 

land was considered to ha wpiith from three to four or five* er sometimes 

even ten years’ purt^e#;^ < ^ ‘ 

5362. Was any land ferdlu^t to public sale ?i— Never. j , :1 ;?* 

5383. In your report, dated the 24th January. 1822, ^ou have stated^ tlitt 

meeras land, yielding-^OO.rupees*^ worth of gross J)roducei woiild fleldohr he 
mortgaged for more than 100 rupees, the mortgagee paying the public', dues 
on the land, which last is redeemable on liquidation of tlie debt?, with ^1^ 
interest as may have been stipulated for. Supposing, in this c^se, the hief 
land-tax to be thirty-five per cent, of the produce, as you have el severe 
stated, there would remain to the mortgagee but 180 parts ; is it not lb be 
inferred from this, that the land is hardly worth anything, and that it is on 
the security of the crop on the ground alone, that the money is advanced, iW* 
I have already stated in that report, that meeras land in the Deccan is assessed 
at least as liigh if not higher ithan the oopuree land, or land held by strangcm 
not meerassadar ; therefore it necessarily possessed very little value as sde* 
able property « 

5384. How would you estimate the value of the land there ?— -Mj? e^fi» 
mate of the value Of meeras land was formed from the 'opinions of the 
inhabitants themselves, who were collected together and questioned as to 
how many years’ purchase they -considered it worth. 

5885. What is the highest value you have known for the purchase of 
meeras land ?— I think I have stated, that I have heard of meeras land being 
sold for ten yearS^ purchase ; hut generally speaking, the value of it was not 
at all equal tq that amount. 


5386. Is not the wuttundar or meerassadar of the Deccan, with some 
difference in degree, the same as the oolcoodee of the Tamil countries^ and 
the khoodkasht ryot of Bengal, and the opuree the same party with the 
pycaree'.and pyckasht, or migratory tenantry of these countries ? — I conceive 
that the tenure is ver^ similar:; but meeras as a private saleable property, is 
more, distinctly .recognized in the Deccan than it was in. many of out. (fid 
provinces, though not tnore distinetly: perhaps than in Canara. With reference 
,to,the-.existence of ipeeras, I would take foe liberty of referring the Com- 
mittee to my report in the Revenue Selections or the 22d Augu^ 1822; 
commencing with the 107th paragraph* - " 


5387. You are aware that land in this country values fopm iweiity:fiye^|| 
thirty yedrs’ purchase I understand ab- 

5388. Must not, apd one and ten 

Wherever theem.heeibif-lieB^^ 
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Indian debt which is to be termed political or commercial must remain 
undecided, whatever may have been the amount of those supplies.’* It is 
also fairly to be inferred, from the language of the Third Report, that the 
propriety of an interest account was seen by the Select Committee, though 
It is not so stated in express words. The Report states the balance of sup- 
plies to be in favour of commerce, yet it speaks of a part of the debt con- 
tracted during the period, being, with the interest on it, a commercial debt, 
considering that when money was borrowed for the use of commerce, or to 
replace what had been taken from the revenues for the use of commerce, 
commerce was directly liable for the loan and the interest on it. On the 
other hand, I have considered the territory to be the only ostensible party in 
India, and as standing between the lender and commerce, liable to the 
lender for the principal and interest, but having a counter claim on commerce 
pro tanio, 

$^ 907 . Do you make that observation on the part of Mr. MelvilPs evidence, 
in answer to question 5671, wherein he states, that on reference to the Third 
Report of the Select Committee on East-fndia Afliiirs in it will be 

observed that the Committee experienced considerable difficulty in their 
attempt to ascertain the relative situation of the territorial and commercial 
branches \ they however came to the conclusion, that the balance since 1793 
had been in favour of the commercial branch. Are these observations you 
have made in reference to that part of Mr. Mclvill's evidence ? — Not 
entirely ; they are with reference to the necessity of an interest account 
between the branches. 

2908. How does the credit thus given to the commercial branch in Mr. 
MelviU*s reference to the Third Report, accord with your understanding of 
the general tenor of that Report? — The balance ol supplies in favour of 
commerce, given at the close of the Third Report, docs not differ materially 
from that which appears in the Account I have prcjiarcd. Hut the general 
tenor of the Third Report cannot be collected from the statement of that 
balance, without also comparing with it various passages, in which the inte- 
rest, being uniformly brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a 
direct demand upon the revenues of India, is commented on ; as in the 
Second Report, at page 60, where they say, “ it is, however, to be remarked, 
that other demands, which have fallen on the revenues ofjndia, remain to 
be examined, before it will be practicable to pursue the investigation of the 
6nal results. These demands arc described in the columns of the statement 
as supplies to Bencoolen, Penang, &c. and the interest on the debts. These 
several articles cannot, in either case, be considered as either wholly of a 
political or of a commercial description, although they have uniformly been 
brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a direct demand upon 
the revenues of India, and have very materially affected the general result of 
the same.** 


81 July 1831. 
T. Eaq , 


2909 . Are 



SELEC'^ gl^ 

ef yetea* pttttiww^ is it tiot fair tocdndWe^hMilh© asrossfoerit oti that land 
hia4»#e»'i«id!‘k%h‘?^l conceive fid. •• - v . 

■;>. ...f- ' ;r>f} V * ■ , ■ • < ' 

® good rule be laid down in future settlements in 
Indi^ ^s to the amount of assessment, by the experience which has been 
ac^ired under snch a settlement ?— Yes, I conceive a very good rule might 
belaid dotm for that purpose ; but to enable the gbve'rnmcnt to follow that 
role, its flhaftces must be in a state to admit of reduction. 

, 5391 . Ought not every government, in whatever, situation their finances 
arc, looking to the permanent prosperity of the country and the continuance 
of their finances, to act on that principle ? — There can be no doubt that it 
would be a very desirable principle to follow. 

5392. Has it not generally been the case, that lands held by meerassadars 
are usually more highly assessed (the native go\’ernment taking advantage 
of the attachment of tlie proprietor to his land) than the same lands when 
relinwished by them, and rented by oopiirees?— I have particularly 
stated that in the course of tlie report to which I have alluded. 

'5898. Have you observed that the lands possessed by meerassadars are 
better tilled and more highly improved than those of tenants at will ? — I con- 
cave that they are. It becomes the interest of the meerassadar of course to 
give more attention to his land and to bestow more labour anti capital on 
the improvement of it, alwa^'s supposing that the rmt is defined, which 
as I liave shewn in my report that of the mecrassadv never was in tlie 
Deccan. \ 

' 5394 . On that principle, would you not recommend^i future that all 
settlements should be permanent, and rent fixed, in ordeiVo give, an cncou* 
ragement to proprietors to raise tlie value of projierty let so them ?— Yes, I 
conceive that would be extremely desirable. It was tlic principle recom- 
mended by Sir Thomas Munro. 


* Oet, itoi. 
CfMptin, Esq. 


5395. Is it your opinion, that the great variations which have taken place 
Mt the amount of revenue of those districts, in a period of years, may have 
^seu from the want of that permanent settlement and encouragement to 
individuals occupying the lands?— It arises, I think, from the circumstance, 
that in almost all the districts we have had the management of, wc have 
been obliged to make our settlements without any previous survey, we have 
made them in the dark, in an almost total ignorance of details, both as 
to the extent of the land and the rent to be drawn from it, and have very 
often fixed a great deal too high the assessment, in consequence of that 
^oocance. 

Is it not owing to the high rate of the goycrnpient assessment 
abidifbffig the itholO landlord's rent, both in tl^ativ#knd British territories 
in'the DeC^n il it not almost alwa^^s the caSMhat tbll^meeraSsadar is botb' 

of that in teality the^ropriefxii* receives only ‘the 
' 5 M‘2 profits 
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21 July 1831. 

T. Langtmy Esq, 


2909. Are there any sums paid in England supposed chargeable to the 
territory during that period, which you conceive to be improperly so 
charged? — 1 conceive there are. In the Act of 1793, the 5th clause says 
in express terms, that the expense of the Board of Commissioners shall be 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge ; it is however introduced into 
political charges in the Appendix 46 to the 1 bird Report, and placed against 
the territory. When Mr. Cartwright, the accountant-general, was called on 
to explain wliat items that head consisted of, the very first item he named 
was the expense of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
though the Act of Parliament had expressly said that it was to be deemed 
and taken to be a commercial charge; the amount of that charge was not 
allowed to exceed £16,000. Upon the supposition that it had always attained 
that sum, the anioiint for the seventeen years to which the inquiry of the 
Select Committee extended, with the accumulated interest upon it, would 
have amounted to above £600,000 ; there were other items under that head 
which had also very little to do with the territory, such as the Kast-India 
Company’s volunteers, the expense of which for one year was,. 1 believe, 
£28,000. There are several other items, but I do not understand the nature 
of them; as the expense of the Company’s stud; whether that is territorial 
or commercial I do not know, but the Select C'ommittee, after stating the 
balance of supplies, named several other items which require further adjust- 
ment; and amongst others, they say of the sums paid in England supposed 
chargeable to the territory, “ some of these appear to have been cor- 
rectly so charged;” leaving it to be inferred, I suppose, that some were 
not so. 

2910. You have assigned reasons, in reply to a former question, that an 
interest account should be drawn up between the two branches, after the 
Act of 1793 had passed ; have you in the course of your inquiry drawn up 
such an account, and if so, will you state what result you come to ? — I have 
prepared such an account ; but I must repeat what 1 said before, that the 
data from which it has had to be framed are not of a character to allow of 
Its being effected with a precision and minuteness usual in commercial 
accounts; it is but an approximation, but I am persuaded that wlien rigidly 
and fairly examined, it will be found to be a near approximation, and leaning 
rather to favour commerce than territory, with the view to obv iate cavil. At 
the close of 1808-9, 1 made a balance of interest due from commerce to ter- 
ritory of £5,175,490 ; the balance of supplies in favour of commerce 1 make 
£1,638,135, winch is rather more than it is stated at in the Third Report ; 
the difference of £3,537,355 is the absolute balance against commerce, but 
still subject to several adjustments, which the Third Report has enumerated 
as necessary to be made, though it lias left it to others to make these 
adjustments. These adjustments are such as would most of them tend to 
increase the balance against commerce, such as a charge of 10 per cent, on 
goods and stores consigned, suras paid in England supposed chargeable to 

territory, 
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4 Oct. 1881. of ferfflingr- Md sdot'tlieji«rt’«f'laiaii including under thie ladi liatne 

botfatrent strictly so,caiie^ «hd ^ prodte of the* fixed >capital/iftyeflted»in 

tv CKppUn, E$q. j p — That I conceive to be generally the case. ' ■ • ; ’ 

5397. Had not meeras lands decreased in value since the British occupa- 
tion of the Deccan, and must not this have been owing to the tax being pro- 
portionally heavier'on these than on other lands, and to the cultiva^s having 
in consequence of such higher tax found it more profitable to cultivate waste 
lands, than to continue the occupation of the old lands in tillage? — Yes, I 
have particularly stated in tny report, that oopuree land became nearly as 
valuable as meeras, from the circumstance that it was to be had on,terins 
easier than that of meeras land. 

5398* In Candeish, which had been long permanently occupied by the Ma- 
homedaps, was it not found that no merassee existed, but what was attached 
to and inseparable from village and district officers ; ^ but was there not also 
found a class of ryots, who had a permanent right of cultivating the land, as 
long as they paid such dues of the state as were demanded of them ?— In the 
greater part of Candeish, meeras right certainly did not exist ; but there .>^as 
in Candeish, as I conceive there is in every part of India which is well 
governed, a permanent right of occupancy. 1 do not conceive that the right 
of meeras amounts to mu^ more than a permanent hereditary right of occu- 
pancy, on payment of the public dues. 

5399* You mean ,from the rent being undefined? — Yes, from the rent 
being undefined. 

5400, The definition of the rent to be assessed upon all meeras lands is 
essential in order .to maintain their value ? — I conceive quite indispensable ; 
it was on that ground I particularly recommended a survey assessment on 
the land in the Deccan. 

5401. You found in the Southern Mahratta country, or the Darwar col- 
lectorate and fleejapore, where no meeras right at all is to be traced, did you 
not,' hiBreditary .permanent occupants or tenants ?— There is every where in 
India where ! have been, a right of occupancy, so long as the public dues 
are paid. It has been frequently invaded, but the right has, in my opinion, 
always existed under good goyenngaent. 

: 5400.^ By what name are they distinguished, and what proportion pow 
remains' of the ancient proprietory, those who have rights of occupancy, and 
what name do they go by ?- — Ido riot recollect the particular designations. In 

the DcPcan,, I thiril^, they are generally called thulkurees. 

’ 5408. As to those teriints who were considered permanent occupants, hPs 
not the v 4 iue of their dawds been very much decreased since the Company 
hW^iricr^a^^e Company not having, that ! ain‘awafe df, 

has improved. I apprehend, since mp 
Colony’s occupant b^lBe those tenants are less liablfetb exaction . 
tv: 5404. You 
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territory, charges of Beiicoolen, Prince of Wales* Island, &c. ; to which may 
be added, the charges of St. Helena, placed by the Third Report amongst 
the doubtful items, whether commercial or partly political. 

13911. Have you the Account to whicli you have just referred? — I 
have. 

[The UHtness delivered in the Aca unts No. 1 ayid No 13, and the same xvere read 

as Jollo’ic :] 


21 July 1831. 
T Latiijton^ Ksq. 


PAHTlCULAItS 
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5404. You do not know what proportion to the whole cultivation they 
bear ?— The proportion the raeerassadars in the Deccan bore to the oopurees 
is stated in ray report, before alluded to. 

5405. Did you not find that the uncertain tenure of tenants at will encou- 
rAgcda vagrant spirit on the part of the ryots? — I conceive it has very much 
that tendency j an amazing quantity of waste land being to be had on very 
easy terms, the people are very much in the habit of going from one village 
to another in search of cheaper laiids. 

5406. Such persons are not in the habit of laying out capital on land, but 
of seeking fresh land ? — Just so. 

5407. Would not the opinion you have given with regard to the necessity 
of permanent settlements afford the best means of putting an end to that?— 
Yes j a permanent settlement, with a moderate fixed field-assessment. 

5408. Would you contemplate a settlement for atiy certain number of years, 
or for ever ?— I would, after a field assessment had been once established, 
declare it to be permanent for at least twenty-five or thirty years ; I think 
that would be a sufficiently long period to encourage every sort of im- 
provement. 

5409. Would there be any objection to granting the land for the life of 
the individual, with perpetual renewal, .and with a fine on succession, fixed 
within certain limits ? — I cannot conceive there could be any objection to a 
plan of that kind. The permanent ryotwarree settlement as recommended 
by Sir Thomas Munro was very much on that principle, except that there 
was no fine. The only difficulty is, th.at the lower class of ryots are so poor 
that their circumstances are con.stantly changing. The loss of a bullock, or 
the death of a member of the family, induces them to contract their farm ; 
or some fortunate circumstance encourages them to enlarge it. An annual 
adjustment therefore becomes necc.ssary. 

5410. Would not such a system produce a feeling of permanency in the 
possession, and therefore give him due encouragement to improve his land ? 
^-Undoubtedly ; I think that principle has been fully stated and laid down 
in Sir Thomas Munro’s permanent ryotwarree plan. 

5411. W^ not the revenue more easily raised from the jaghirdars, or 
actual proprietors, than from migratory tenantry ; and if so, must not that 
be looked upon as a strong argument in favour of that system Undoubt- 
edly the facility of collection is an argument in favour of it. 

5412. Then if it is good for a period of years, would it not be better if 
conveyed for ever ? — I should prefer a period of years, because I think that 
wherever we have laid down any permanent rules of that kind in India, we 
have generelly hampered ourselves, and found reason for desiring to release 
oorselyes from the engagements we have entered into on very imperfect 
knowledge and experience. 

5413.1f 


4 Oct. 1831. 
IF. Chapiitt, Hiq 
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No. 1.— PARTICULARS of the Ordinary aad Extraordinary Rkcripts of the Indian Treaburiesj for 

also, the Sums for which the Territory has to be Credited or 


4^1 

YEAR. 

1. 

Revenues of 
India. 

Appendix 8 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 11 to 
Third Report 

3. 

Charges of 
India, 

(exclusive of 
Commercial 
Charges.) 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 11 to 
'fhird Report. 

3 - 

Supplies to 
Beiicoolen, &c. 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 1 1 to 
Third Report 

4 - 

Interest paid on 
the Debt. 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report 
Appendix 1 1 to 
Third Report. 

5 * 

Debt at Interest 
SOth April in 
' each Year, 
with the Increase 
or Decrease. 
Appendix 7 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 2 to 
Tliird Report. 

6. 

Floating Debt, 
with the Increase 
or Decrease. 
Appendix 7 to 
Se^nd Report 
^pendlx 2 to 
Tnird Report. 

7 - 

Cash and Bills 
on haiui 

with the Increase 
or Decrease. 
Appendix 9 to 
Third Report j 
Papers. 

9 Feb. 1 S 30 . 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

» 792-3 

’ 

8,225,628 

6,304,607 

66,217 

636,226 

7.129,934 

d. 030,054 

2,012,786 

d. 234,101 

1,804,292 

1. 7*260 

> 793-4 


8,476,770 

6,066,924 

40,822 

546,405 

6,192,980 

d. (>54:093 

1,778,685 

d. 12,316 

>,811,559 

i. 125,052 

1794-5 


8,026,193 

6,083,507 

62,080 

484,301 

5,538,888 

d. 203, R40 

>,766,369 

d. 302.479 

1.938,804 

L 122,124 

> 795-6 


7,866,094 

6,474,447 

104,154 

414,750 

,5.33.5.042 

1. 268,558 

1,463,890 

i. 68,302 

2,058,728 

d. 29SJ83 

>796-7 


8,016,171 

7,081,191 

101,190 

446,847 

5,603,600 

1. 1,748,423 

1,532,282 

i. 258,428 

i» 763 , 34,5 

4 312,227 

> 797-8 


8,059,880 

7 . 4 >>. 40 i 

163,299 

603,926 

7 > 35«.043 

1. i,437,ia» 

1,790.710 

1. M6.667 

1,451,118 

d. 106,403 

>798-9 


8.654,033 

8,417,813 

120,668 

741,550 

8,789,211 

1. 1,060,889 

2 , 077»377 

i. 656,889 

1,284,715 

1. 40,823 

1799-1800 

9.736,674 

8,998,154 

>71,363 

957.436 

9,850,100 

i. 1,852,140 

2,734,266 
d. 437,370 

1,325.538 

1. 723,561 

lbOO-1 


10,485,059 

10,405,501 

156,345 

1,064,684 

11,702,249 

i. 2,471 .BTO 

2,296,887 

L 139,417 

2,049,099 

1. 92,260 


• • 

>4,163,589 

11,043,454 

241,420 

1.386,593 

>4,174,139 

I- 1,41.1,621 

2,436,304 

L 379,816 

2 ,i 4 i ..359 

L 506,960 

1802.3 

• • 

>3.464.537 

10,965,447 

196,848 

1,361,453 

>5,587.760 

i. 1,123, 4611 

2,816,120 

i. 44,007 

2,650,319 

1. 403,675 

>803-4 

• • 

13 . 47>.385 

13,001,083 

304,056 

1,394,392 

16,711,226 

L 1.065.436 

2,861,027 

L 563,793 

3.053.994 

d. 13,602 

1804-5 

* • 

>4.949.395 

14,548,433 

374,163 

1.566,750 

18,696,662 

L 2.581,644 

3,424,820 

L 023,505 

3.040,302 

i. 224,543 

1805-6 

• • 

15.403,409 

15,561,328 

450,599 

1,860,090 

21,278,306 

i. 3,153,684 

4 . 348 , 3»5 

d. 278,276 

3,264,845 

1. 1,104,532 

1806-7 


> 4 , 535.739 

15,483,908 

>79,197 

4,244,956 

24 » 43 J »990 

1. 1,023,689 

4,070,049 

d. 181,387 

4,369,377 

1. 73,850 

1807-8 

•• 

15,701,086 

>3,^35,256 

141,745 

4,145,844 

26,355.679 

i. 1,556,441 

3,888,662 

i. 207>037 

4,443,227 

i. 2,245,546 

1809-9 

# • 

>5,546,948 

>3,484,169 

176,707 

4,309,836 

27,912,120 

d. 822.289 

4.095.699 

.d. 373,080 

6,688,773 

L 680,163 

1809 

■■ 





27,089,831 

3,722,610 

7,368,936 

• i 717,561 


* Treasure consigned from Bengal to Madras, excluded from Bengal Quick Stock, and 

f The corrected Expenses of St. Helena, as per Appendix 51 to ith Report of 1618 , 

sum is tberefbra added oefe to Stores 


a» i; 

4 Oct. 1881. the uncertainty of WfiTO posaewwn x^ilaod frtii 

apolickfioh of capital 'and an improved agrtcnhure; >would nott^t^^etil 

Vk. CkwfUm, E»q. towards the conclusion of every period be particularly felt ^—YeOr I tWok it 
might have that effects K I 

5414. What other evil do you contempltlte from making the scfttlettent 

permanent?—! am rather an advocate for making it permanent^ | conceive 
great advantages are to be derived from permanency, but as we very often 
adopt permanent arrangements on very imperfect information, I tlnnfc we 
should not hastily lay down any plan of permanency. ' ■ 

5415. Your objection to the land being settled for eVef in persons pa^ihg 

a fixed and moderate rent, depends more on the supposition ofj your not 
b^ng acquainted with the real value of the property than any 4)th^ cajuse ? 
— ^Just so. ' 

5416. If you had had the experience of ten years settlement of rydjtwar 
settlement, do you not consider that you would then be in a condition to 
make a permanent settlement? — Yes, I should consider that period wYair 
trial of the survey rates of assessment, and sufficient perhaps to allohr of 
inequalities being corrected under efficient management. 

5417 . What opinion did you form during your residence in India of the- 

general character of the natives? — My opinion is, in general, extremely 
favourable to the moral character of the natives ; in large town.s, no doubt,, 
they are extremely dissolute, as they are in large towns in every part of the 
world j but in the country, I think that the moral character of the natives 
stands extremely high in general. ; * 


5418. From your own experience, have you found them worthy of confi* 
dence in the different departments underj^ouP— I have very often found 
many individuals highly deserving of confidence ; but I think, generally 
speaking, that our revenue servants, from the inadequacy of their pay^ are 
extremely open to corruption and intrigue of every sort. 


5419 . Have you found those who had the prospect of promotion by good 
conduct, more to be depended on than others ?— Generally speaking, un- 
doubtedly so. 


542(1. As regards your own domestic servants, have you found them 
hqnest .and attentive ?— I have scarcely a recollection of anything like^ dis- 
honesty on the part of my own native domestic servants. ()n the contra^, 
you leave your writing desk open, with money or other articles in it, in the 
utmost confidence that nothing will be abstracted. The doora off ypur 
hoHseSf ate. ppeu j, often during the night as well; as day. r 

‘5421. Wfial Bumbef- of persqns did y'ou employ as native coHectoi^iaW 
y^U^an ^ fbf acts of imscooduct or pialVCTfiwOill^IS 
cw^lijllpftete or dismissed; 

wfite/wtremelyTtequent ^ v ' V.'T 

^ : 5422. Did 
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each Year from 1792-3 to 1808 - 9 , with the Application thereof as far as the Territory of India is concerned ; 
Debited by the Home Treasury in the corresponding Years. 


8. 

Loss, dto. 
Appendix 22 . 
Losses, &c. 
Appendix 23 . 
Increase of 
Dead Stock; 
i^pendix 25 to 
Third Report. 

9 - 

Chdins on 
Government, 
admitted and not 

admitted. 
Appendix 17 to 
Third Report, 
and p. 3 Sd of 
Third Report. 

10. 

Payments 
to the Creditors 
of the 

Nabob of Arcot. 
Appendix 18 ; 
and of 

Riyah of Taniore, 
Appendix 19 , 
and p. 365 
of lliird Report 

1 1. 

Bonds 

j to the Creditors 
' of tlie 

iRigahof Tanjore 
1 and of the 
Nabob of Arcot. 
Appendix 99 to 
Fourth Report. 

12. 

Stores Exported 
to the 

Presidencies, 
Bencoolen aad 
St. Helena, 
Appendix 35 to 
Fourth Report. 

13 - 

Sums 

paid in England, 
supposed 
chargfcablo to the 
Territory. 
Appendix 40 to 
Third Report. 

14. 

On CinsUnsh 
Cause, 

Received and 
Paid. 

Appendix 22 
and 41 to 
Fourth Report. 

.jW 

15. 

Liquidation 
by Government 
of Claims 
for Advances, 
^pendix 4 to 
First Report, 
Afoendix 17 to 
THd Report. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

90*285 

— 

— 

— 

202,929 

171,392 

I'aid. 


90,285 

— 

— 

— 

187464 

171.392 

567 


90*285 

— 

— 

— 

171,928 

163,399 

I’aid. 

— 

90,285 

36.395 

64,044 


253,560 

199,128 

120,098 

Received. 


90,285 

>32,994 

1,058,953 

42,820 

230,417 

375,097 

59.143 


90,285 

i7«.365 


89,045 

263,296 

203,784 

— 

— 

90,285 

162,697 

— 

83,732 

298,599 

300,736 

— 

200,000 

90,285 

144.997 

— 

9*459 

500,996 

273,817 

— 

200,000 

90,285 

123,394 

— 

— 

.398,033 

t a«,S 37 

307.635 

— 


0 

GO 

§; 

481,113 

— 

— 

401,166 

482.730 

— 


90,285 

92,260 

— 

— 

401,168 

393,207 

— 

— 

90,284 

105,817 

— 

— 

295,531 

435.224 

— 

1 ,000,000 

90,283 

101,731 

— 

— 

349,495 

485,604 

— 

— 

90,283 

84,231 

— 

— 

553*041 

575,795 

— 

1,000,000 

90,282 

24,351 

— 

— 

637*148 

492,083 . 

— 

i,tteo,ooo 

90,282 

— 

— 

— 

435*183 

505,797 

— 

— 

92,282 



7.138 

396*674 

550,766 


1 ,096,928 
‘ no date. 
(289,076 


not indaded st MmItu. Appendix 91 to Third Report. 

exceed by this einount the Scocee exjXMted to St. Helens, as per Appendix 3d to the same Report. 
Exported In the mtd-yesr of thstpenod. 

3 F S 
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4 ^^ I^d any; abfis^ you discovered* depend reucH «o the knowledge of \ Oeu 1881. , 
t^.paiiieii, that yop had no sufficient check upon theiii?~-l think they gene* — * 

from their pay being inadequate to the trust and the reapon- ^-* 9 ' 

aibility or the office, and to the lacilities they had of concealing and appro> 
to. theinsejyes a part of tlie collections. 

•, 54S3. \V ere your own private servants better paid than the public ones* 
and, did you attribute to tliat the superior honesty and confidence you placed 
in them ?r-It is extremely difficult to state whence the difference arises, but 
a private servant has not the same temptations to dishonesty, nor the same 
facility tlipt a public servant has, who is employed in collecting the revenue. 

. 5424, In the public reports on the Deccan, tlie Brahmins, who conduct 
all the business of the. country, have been described as an intriguing, lying, 
corrupt, licentious, and unprincipled race of peoj)ie Yes, those are roy 
own words j speaking of the Mahratta Brahmins, I think that is the cha- 
racter I should generally give of them. 

5425. When in power, you add, coolly unfeeling and systematically 
oppressive} was this the class that chiefly composed the mumlutdars, cuma- 
visdars, carcoons, and other officers of the public revenue ?— That was the 
class employed in the Deccan. 1 think, generally .sj)eaking, the Mahratta 
Brahmins amply deserved that character. When I spoke of the moral cha- 
racter of the natives favourably, I spoke of them generally. The Mahratta 
Brahmins are a particular class, who.se vices appear to have arisen in a great 
degree from the nature of the government they have been so long under. 

4426. Were you able to converse with them in their native tongue ? — Yes* 

I was. 

5427. Pid you find them miick and ready to learn other languages than 
their own, for instance the English language ?— The Mahratta Brahmin, 1 
think, generally speaks not only his own language, but the Hindoostannee, 
and is quick at, learning anything. I do not recollect more than one or two 
of them having a knowledge of English. 

5428. It is not considered necessary ? — It is not. 

5429. Are the proceedings of the court in the Deccan carried on in the 
Mahratta or the Persian lenguage ? — In the Mahratta. 

5430. What is vour idea as to the difficulty of introducing the English 
into India generally ? — I do not know that there would be any insurmount.' 
able difficulty, but I can hardly conceive there is any necessity or use in it 
further than that it would give them an opportunity of learning European 
sciences. 

. 5431. Are not many of our European officers not fully acquainted with 
the la^u^es of the countries where they reside, and if the natives were to 
i^eak_Eni|nsh, would they hot be thereby much less open to abuse and cor- 
rUj)fipn tiiink, generally speaking, our civil Officers are never appointed 
•to any responsible charge until they have acquired a proficiency in the 
’ ■ V . native 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA A3?MIRS; 


No, 1.— Particulars of the Ordinary and Extraordinary 


Particulars of Column 8<— Doubtful 



1792 - 3 . 

1793 - 4 . 

1794 - 5 . 

1795 - 6 . 

1796 - 7 . 

1797 - 8 . 

Loss arising from remittances and consignments . 
from port to port in India, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 / 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

inclusive, £873,403. Appendix 22 to Third f 
Report. Average of 17 years ' 

Sums written oflP as losses at the several Presi- 
dencies, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, not^ 

5«,377 

. 71,377 

51,377 

51,377 

51.377 

51.377 

inserted in the charges, £461,428. Appendix/ 
23 to Third Report. Average of 17 years . . 3 

Increase of dead stock in India between 1792-3 
and 1808-9, supposed to have been purchased^ 

27.»43 

27.143 

27,143 

27,143 

27,143 

27,143 

in India, and not included in the charges, \ 
£200,000. Appendix 25 to Third Report.! 
Average of. 17 years ' 

n.765 

11,765 

11,765 

11,765 

11,765 

11,765 

£ 

■ 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 



4 Oct. 1281. 
fV. Chaplin, Esq, 


824 EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDI A AFFAIRS : 

native language, therefore I do not exactly see the necessity of the natives 
learning English to enable us to transact business with them. ' 

5432. Do you not conceive it would be beneficial to have one language if 
possible for the whole government business to be conducted in ? — It might 
possibly be an advantage, but it is an advantage which can never be attain- 
able, 1 think. 

5433. Do you not think if the natives were open to different offices, and 
one of the requisites for that were the English language, that the young 
would be brought up with an education in English? — I do not think myself 
it would be an advantage ; those who have a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in general are persons from the presidencies, who bring with them 
extremely corrupt habits ; I have seldom therefore myself employed them 
as agents in the interior. 

5434. Does not that arise from their residence in seaports, and their 
being contaminated ? — Yes, no doubt. 

5435. Is there a public regulation of the Madras government which 
excludes all Christian natives from the principal employments which may be 
held by natives?— I am not aware of any such regulation. 

54.36. Did you, in point of fact, ever employ any Christian natives in the 
public service ? — Frequently, as clerks and copyists. In my public office I 
had many of them, and there are other situations in which they are employed 
in different departments. 

5437. Were there many of the East Indians or half-castes in (hat part of 
India where you were ? — -None, except the few I have described as being 
employed in the way I have mentioned. 

5438. Do you not conceive that they who are intimately acquainted with 
both languages might be beneficially employed in India ? — There are several 
departments in which they may be beneficially employed, but I should think 
that their employment in the judicial or revenue line was not, generally 
speaking, expedient, because the higher order of natives look upon them as 
an inferior class of persons. 

5439. Are not the natives disposed to so look upon them from their 
being so looked upon by Europeans themselves, and would not their employ- 
ment in official situations soon alter their opinion ? — It is difficult to say 
what might be the effect of that. 

5440. Can Christians become tehsildars ? — I believe there is no regu- 
lation to prevent it, 

5441. Have you ever known any employed as such ? — I cannot recollect 
that I have ; I think I have heard that Mr. Sullivan had a Christian erar 
ployied under Mi|i in a high office. 

54^ The C<^mittee hav|t no further question to put to you, but would 
be gipd to know "whether tfi^e are any suggestions you would make on any 

topics, 
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Receipts of the Indian Treasuries, &c.-<ontmed. 


whether Commercial or partly Territorial. 

1798 - 9 . 1799 . 80 a 1800 - 1 . 1801 - 2 . 1802 - 3 . 1803 4 . 

1804 - 5 . 

1805 - 0 . 1806 - 7 . 

1807 - 8 . 1806 - 9 . 

1 £. £. £. £. 

£. 

£. £. 

£. £. 

51.377 51.377 51.377 51.377 51,377 5 i. 37 <> 

51.376 

51,37 51,376 

51,, 376 51,376 

27,143 27,143 27,143 27,143 27,143 27,143 

27.143 

27.143 27,143 

27,142 27,142 

1 

11,765 11.765 11.765 11.765 11.765 11.765 

11,764 

11,764 11,764 

1 

11,764 11,764 



90,585 90,285 90,285 90,285 90,285 90,284 90,283 90,283 90,282 90,282 90,282 




SELECIItCiP^Ml'I^Efi OIF. TH^s DQUSE OF COMMONS 

topics w, Metis bav«Hor not beeo toudied upoD?-i>I a,ni not pr<gp»red tp oflbr 
to the Coqiinittee any suggestions further than to reconomendfs as far sas lapi 
ab|e to d<it the expediency of making throughout our territories, tlie land 
^^sesstneht as light as the finances of government will admit, hut abdye all, 
tp^fix the limit of the field assessment, as the only sure means of afifprding 
protection to the ryot, and providing against mal-administratipn, ■ This I 
presume to be the grand secret for the good government and the maintenance 
of tranquillity in India. 

5443. Upon the whole the Committee are to understand that the mp/e 
ypu have seen of the natives, the better your opinion of them ?— -I have 
always formed a good opinion of the native character generally ; I think 
they will bear an advantageous comparison with the natives of any country 
in the world. 


Jovis, 6° die Octohris, 1831. 


The two following Petitions, which were presented to the House on 
Tbunsday the 1st day of September last, and referred to this Committee on 
Monday the 3d day of this instant (October), were read : • 

The humble Petition of the Hindoos, Parsecs, and Mahometans, Natives 
of the East-Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, shewelh. 

That your Petitionors beg to be permitted to offer to your Hoiioiirnhle Ifoiwc our 
grateful acknowledgments for the many testimonies we Imvc bud of your solicitude 
to promote our welfare and happiness. We are satisfied that our representutious for 
the amelioration of our condition in society, and for the improvement of our political 
iustitutions in India, will be listened to by you with patient attention, will have your 
unprejudiced consideration, and tliat It will ever be your desire, that all the subjects of 
our gracious Sovereign, ill whatever region they may he, sliall be fully protected in 
their lives, their personal liberty, their character, and their [iroperty. 

We beg your Honourable House to take into your consideration, the expediency of 
rendering all His Majesty’s subjects, being natives of India, eligible to serve on 
Grand Juries ; and further, to introduce and establish the Trial hv Jury in Civil cases, 
ill his Majesty’s Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies in liidiu, and to render 
she Natives of India eligible to serve on those Juries. Already the Natives of Imlia 
serve on Petit Juries, in all criminal trials in His Majesty’s Courts in India ; anil the 
Sttpi'eme Court of Judicature at Bombay has acknowledged ffieir utility op those 
trials’* Of all trials, that by a petit jury lor crimes is tlie most important} auu when 
tlj^ Natives of India are declared by Parliament to lie qualified to serve as ju^men 
tni those trials, and eimerience has proved their utility, we venture humWy to Jabmlt 
‘W. yWtr jiattourable Hnuse tbat Ahere is no suflicieiit reason to excimw thepi irom 
Jui:ics,iild Petit Juries in causes. Whether before a Grilnd * 

]f<||it Jifry In' the Court of Oyer hnd Terminer, or a Jury in plea causes, the su^ct 


«f)ct. 1^1. 
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EVIDENCE ON BASWNDIA AFFAIRS: 


No. 1.— Particulars of th^Extraoiidiniry 


Particulars of Column 9 .— -Advances on Account of Government 


Such part of the claims of the East- 
India Company on the public, on 
account of advances and supplies in 
India) as were admitted by the Select 
Committee, but which had not been^ 
included in the charges and interest. 
See Appendix 17 to the Third Ile- 
uort, and Appendix 4 to the First 
Keport 


'I'hat part of tlie claims on the public'j 
for advances in India which were not 
admitted by the Select Committee, 
and which had not been included in 
the charges and interest. Sec p. 
365 of Third Report, and Appen- 
dix 17 . 


Cape of Good Hope 

Veiscls and stores for Kings ships 

Ceylon charges; admitted in full 

Ceylon charges ; part admitted ; on 
an average of six years 

Eastern Islands ; part admitted ; on 
an average of 1 1 years 

I Trinidad 

Ceylon Charges ; the half not ad- 
mitted ; on an average of six years . 

Eastern Islands; the half not ad- 
mitted ; on an average of 1 1 years. . 


1795 - 6 . 

1796 - 7 . 

1797 - 8 . 

£. 

£. 

£. 

93 

. - 

8,768 

— 


23,603 

20,784 


— 

— 

58,738 

58,738 

7 . 7.59 

7,759 

1 

7,^59 

— 

58,738 

58,738 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

36,395 

139,994 

171,365 



696 evidence ON EAST-INDU APAJJIS: 

6 Oct. ItJSl. under investigation generally embrace* transaction* of a local nfutre, and the wit* 

nesses are principally Native* of Indian iPo ascertain the Intention of the witnesses^ 

Petition and the degree of credit that is due to them, in order to pronounce a true verdict, a 

Bombay. knowledge of the languages of the country, of local usages and customs, civil and 
religions, and of general character, we presume to suggest, is as much required 
before a Grand Jury, and before a Petit Jury in civil causes, as before a Jury on trial 
for crimes. 

We beg your Honourable House also to take into your consideration the expediency 
of rendering His Majesty’s subjects, the Natives of India, qualified to be His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the several Presidencies in India, and the territories subordi- 
nate to them respectively. We admit an objection to arise, from a want of knowledge 
in the Natives, of the laws administered by Justices of the Peace ; but that objection 
may be obviated, by «leclaring that all their acts, as Justices of the Peace, to be valid, 
shall be in conjunction with a Justice of the Peace who is a British su^ect. Since 
Parliament has declared the Natives of India, under the advice of the Court, to be 
qualified to serve on Petit Juries, on trials for crimes, it surely may be allowed to us 
to argue that they are qualified to act as Justices of the Peace, in conjunctiou with 
one of His Majesty’s British subjects. 

We see no reason to dissemble, and we avow to your Honourable House, that one 
of our reasons for soliciting to be eligible to serve on Grand Juries, and on Juries in 
civil causes, and to be Justices of Peace, is to diminisb the odious distinction that 
separates us from His Majesty’s British subjects ; that pronounces us an inferior and 
degraded class in society,' and unworthy of the confidence of our gracious Sovereign 
and of the Government. 

We beg your Honourable House to take into your consideration the .system for the 
administration of justice in the interior of British Imiia; it is eminently defective — it 
aibrds no adequate protection for the rights of property, — it affords scarcely any pro- 
tection from personal wrongs— and in particular from false imprisojiment, when com- 
mitted by persons possessing public authority. Your Honourable House are perfectly 
sensible how much life is embittered by personal wrongs, and especially by false 
imprisonment. It is true, that by Acts of Parliament, and by the Charters of the 
Supreme Courts in India, actions for damages will lie in all those courts for personal 
wrongs, including false imprisonment, committed by His Majesty’s British subjects, or 
Natives’of India in their service ; but it is probable, that at a distance of thirty miles 
from each of the Presidencies, there is scarcely a Native of India who has the slightest 
knowledge of those Acts of Parliament and Charters; and if they were known, the 
immense distances from His Majesty’s Courts in India, would, in most instances, pre- 
vent application to them for redress. At present, we are inhabitants of the Island of 
Bombay, but many of us have families in the interior of the British territories in India, 
and all of us, for trade, pilgrimages, and other purposes, occasionally leave the Island of 
Bombay, and at once are under the judicial administration that is in force beyond this 
Presidency. We purposely <lccline a statentent of [Kirticular instances of grievances 
by the judicial system in the interior of India, our objections apply to the system 
itself. 

We beg to be excused entreating the attention of your Honotirablc House to the 
very extraordinary situation of His Majesty’s subjects, the Natives of India. The 
dynasties that have been coHquere<l by the British arms in India, were only of short 
duration ; scarcely one of them had been in existence more than a century— we allu^, 
to tfae^'abob of Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, Tippoo Sahib, ana 

the Paigbwai thore was nothing venerable in the remote antiquity of those dynaSfirtj' 
thoNlfcS«es of Mig had up oiAfl attachment to them than what afo?e froto IW 
powewllon of power. Thestt^qpb of the present genertition did not eJost wheh thd 
^ ^ Nabob 
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' ilecMptt of the Indian Treasuries, &:c, — continued . 


tff which part admitted and part not admitted ; not included in Charges. 


1798 - 9 . 

1799 - 800 . 

1800 . 1 . 

1801 - 2 . 

1802 - 3 . 

1803 - 4 .. 

1804 - 5 . 

1805 6 . 

1806 - 7 . 

f. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

— 

— 

1.990 

18,423 

357 

— 

— 

10,972 

— 

29.703 

•12,003 

ti 1.590 

25454 

5*703 

21,472 

30,381 

20,749 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 _ 

305,544 

70,682 

68,827 

55.834 

13,594 

24,351 

58>738 

58,738 

58,738 

58,737 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.759 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 : 

7,759 

7.758 

7,758 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23,400 

— 

58,738 

58,738 

1 

58,738 

58,737 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,758 

7.758 

— 



134 . 9^4 




i 





11,590 







168,697 

> 44.997 

123,394 

481,113 

92,260 

105,817 

101,731 

84 . 23 > 

24,351 


• In 1799-800, the amount of supplies to vessels, &c. was j£fl8,811; but bills were given for £6, SOS, leaving the claim only 
jei2,003. 

t In 18004, bills were given in favour of the Court to if24,790, and the amount of supplies for vessels, &c,, was only 
j£19,200j the difference therefore of 11,590 is to be deducted from tlie other advances in India of the year in question. 
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Nabob of Bengal, Bahari and Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, and Tippoo Sahib, were 
conquered. In another quarter of a century few of the natives who were the subjects 
of the Paishwa will be alive. The immense population, calculated at upwards of 
sixty millions, which inhabits those conquered empires, now look for protection and 

a ness to the British Government alone. They have no sentiments of hostility to 
ritish Government; they have no hopes but what arise from British institutions; 
it is their wish to possess and to merit public confidence ; and under the auspices of 
your Honourable House, and the enactments of Parliament, to be declared eligible to 
rulfil and execute all civil offices throughout British India, jmlieial, financial, and ter- 
ritorial. We presume to suggest to the consideration of your Honourable House, that 
the time is at length arrived, when the public institutions throughout the territories 
in British India ought to be adapted to the permanent continuance of the British 
authority over them. Your Honourable House will not believe that a population of 
upwards of sixty millions does not contain within itself talent, assiduity, and integrity, 
to justify their being largely admitted into the execution of judicial, financial, and 
territorial offices. We refrain from enlargingon the numberless advantages, in policy 
and in morals, both to the United Kingdoms and to British India, from the Natives of 
India being extensively admitted into those offices. The philanthropy arul wisdom of 
your Honourable House, are our guarantees that all will be done that cun be done, 
to make the situation of being his Majesty's subjects in India, the cause of congratu- 
lation to all the Natives of British India. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging our obligations to your Honourable 
House, for your undeviating attention and anxiety to secure to tlic Natives of British 
India, the full and free enjoyment of their respective religions. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, See. 

• _ 

[Signed by Ninety-five respectable Native lulmbitunts of Bombay.) 
Bombay, 31st December, 1829. 


A Petition of the undersigned Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, Mahom^ 
tans, and Jews, Natives of His Majesty’s Territories in India, and Inhabi- 
tants of the Island of Bombay ; sheweth, 

That it is with confidence and satisfaction that your petitioners address themselves 
to your Honourable House: it is to Parliament that the natives of His Majesty 8 ter- 
ritories in India are indebted for the public institutions intended to prevent iniury and 
insult to them, and to raise them in tlie ranks of society ; and we acknowledge with 
gratitude, the efforts of your Honourable House to promote those good purposes. It 
is principally to inquiries pursued by your Honourable House, that the Natives of 
India owe their earliest protection from injustice and degradation, by the establteh- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. From that origin have suc- 
cessively proceeded the Recorder’s Courts, and the Supreme Courts of Judlc^ure at 
Madras and Bombay ; those courts have ever fulfilled tlie duties entniKted to them by 
our Gracious Sovereign Lord the King ; they have acquired tlie confidenco and esteem 
of the Natives of India, and attached them to the British Goven^^L ^ At CalcuM, 
Madras, and Bombay, are the most numerous assemblages of the Natives of Inola, 
and of foreign countries in Asia : they are of every variety of religion, caste, and sect $ 

5 N 2 diversified 
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EVIDEl^CE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


2. Statement of the Ordinary and Extraordinary Receipts of the Indian Treasuries for each 

yearj from 170 * 2-3 to 1808 - 9 , with the Application thereof as far as the Territory of India appearrfr<5on- 
cerned ; also the Sums for which the Territory had to be credited or debited by the Home Treasury in 
the corresponding years, with the Balance at the Credit or Debit of Commerce in India in each year, and 
with the Interest tlicreon from year to year. 







£. 

Total revenues 1792-3 

8,225,628 

Total charges of 1792-3 

6,304,607 

Balance to credit of I 


Balance to credit ofl 

Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 

66,217 

commerce at the > 

4 ^ 4»343 

commerce . . J 

424>343 

Interest on debt paid . . 

636,226 

close of 1792-3. ) 




Decrease of debt at interest 

9 :)f >,954 





Ditto of floating debt 

234,101 





Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss on remittances and consign- 

7,260 





ments from port to port 

Losses written off at the several 

51,377 





Presidencies . . 

Increase of dead stock, supposed 

27 .H 3 





bought in India 

Stores exported to the Presiden- 

11,765 





cies and St. Helena . . 

202,929 





Sums paid in England, supposed 





chargeable to territory. 

iV.R. 1793-4 

t 7 L 392 



£ 

8,649.97 1 

£ 

1 

8,649,971 



Total Revenues 1793-4 

8,276,770 

1 

Total charges of 1793-4 

6,066,924 

Interest at 8 17 per \ 

34.669 

Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 

40,822 

526,205 

cent. . . J 







Decrease of debt and at interest 

654.092 

Commerce Cr. 

459 »oi 2 



Ditto of floating Debt 

12,316 





Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 

125,052 





stock . . 

Stores exported to the Presiden- 

90,285 





cies and St. Helena , . 

Sums paid in England, supposed 

187,464 





chargeable to territory 

17 L 393 





On Chinsurah cause 

Balance to debit of commerce. . 

567 

401,651 

Balance to debit of I 
commerce •. i 

401 >651 

£ 

8,276,770 

£ 

8,376,770 

CommerceCr. at the 3 
close of 1793*4. } 

57.36 


{continued 



w 

6 Oct. 1681. dHN!rtift8d/l!l»»«»eml riites^»rf'« ahrf- in 

— Coarti of JHareatture, where they have jurlWictiorf hve^ the raattet ■ &► be 

Petition'fttdtt ' trl6l)|%hether civil or critainal, have also power to SUmtnpn witrtCMes, Bn'd to' «e6gate 
Bombay. aii^lieir orders and' Judgments, whether ' by arrest oT the person, or by serztjr^ arid 
sale of proijcrty, throtighout the whole of the territories under the Presidencies at 
which those courts arte respectively established. Those courts, tU the execution of 
their processes and orders, have always been scrupulously observant of the religious 
doctrines, rites, and observances, and of the manners and usuages of the N’ativeit 
The experience of more than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quartef 
of a century at Madras an<l Bombay, has proved that life, property^ character,^ and 
personal liberty, can be protected by His Majesty’s Courts or Justice, without viola* 
tion of thte religions, manners, and usuages of the Natives. We appeal to that evU 
dtencc^to contradict erroneous reports, which have been sedulously propagatedj atid 
have too long been acquiesced in, that the introduction of courts of justice into India, 
strictly administering the law for the protection of life, property, character, and per^ 
sqAtel Kberty, is incompatible with the religions, manners, and usages of the Natives, 
and Would be highly olfensive to them. Miserable indeed would he the condition of 
mankind, if the duties of jOdges could not be executed without offending the religions, 
manners, and usages of those over whom they have jurisdiction. Reports also havte 
long prevailed, and been acquiesced in, that thte religions, manners, and usages 6f the 
Natives of India repelled their employment in judicial functions, and that tlitey ho^l 
not capacity to perform them. The unprejudiced mind of Sir Alexander Johnstone 
controverted the truth of that report ; and tlie experience of five years at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, has demonstrated the willingness of the Natives to aid ip me 
administration of justice, even in the unpleasant office of jurors on trials for erimys, 
and their utility as jurors has been repeatedly declared by the Supreme Court at 
Bombay. ' 

By the Charters of Justice of all the Supreme Courts of Judicature in India, ami 
of the former Recorders’ Courts at Madras and Bombay, al) British subjects, and qll 
Natives who, directly or indirectly, are employed iu the service of His Majesty, .bi; 
of the United Company of Merchants trading to the East-Indies, or of any of His 
Majesty’s British subjects, are subject to tlic civil jurisdiction of tliose courts, in all 
actions for wrongs or trespasses; and the same persons, by the Acts 4 Geo. 4, c, 71» 
and 9 Geo. 4, c. 74, and the Charters of the Supreme Courts, are subject to the 
juHsdiction of those courts, for the crimes specified in 9 Geo. 4, c. 74. In thoste 
provisions we recognize the wisdom, justice and humanity, of our Gracious Sovereign 
Lord the King, and of the two Houses of Parlianieut. It was apprehended that, 
persons exercising public authority would injure tlie Natives, and for civil torts, and 
for crimes the whole of them are placed under the jurisdictions of the Supreme 
Courts. . But those laws have been little more than a dead letter : they are unknown, 
except At the Presidencies apd iu their vicinity. We tlierefore earnestly entreat, tliat 
whatever laws may he enacted for the amelioration of the condition ot the Natives ot 
India, that effectual means may be provided to ensure the repl and practical utiliq^ of 
those laws, and that tlicy may not be, as some Acts of Parliament have been* irieje 
nomluarbeiitefils to the 

By several Acte pf ParUament, the governments at Calcntta,, Madras, and Bontb^y^' 
hove. authority tp iranje Regulations for the Provincial Cpp.i;t8, and which Hls Mu^ 

jeetyJit CouncU iupy aod >1 not disallowed within two yeaffj^lhey 

bp. pf fortee And Author ity to direct the Provjpclal Courts, occqi^ing lo.tllte; 
tea^^ the said al^ndineiit ; j|uid those .Regulations are anupally to bp Ipid .hrfofte' 
pf 4?arlmment. v; , in those enactmentSiwe^ doptWipf 

Pterig^ot to Ijenefit the Natives of India, by administering justice to them accoi-dhig 
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No. 2.-^tatement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c. — continued. 


Total revenues 1794-5 


Total revenues 1795-6 
Increase of debt at in- ' 
terest 


£. 

8,026,193 


Total Charges of 1794-5 
Supplies to Bcncoolen 
Interest on debt 
Decrease of debt at interest 
Ditto of floating debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand! 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Stores exported 
Surns paid in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce . . 


8,026,193 


6,083,507 

62,080 

484.301 

203,846 

305i.479 

122,124 

90,285 

171,928 

^63,399 

34‘-i»244 


8,026,193 


268,558 


Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of cosh and \ 

i 68,392 

t 

bills on hand . , J 

295,383 

£ 

8,498,427 

Total revenues 1796-7 
Increase of debt at in- ) 

8,016,171 

terest . . J 

>.784,423 

Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of Cash and 1 

258,428 

bills on hand . . J 

Received on Cliinsu - 1 

312,227 

rah cause . . / 

59,143 


7,866,094 Total charges of 1795-6 
'Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 

jLoss, losses and increase of dead 
I stock , . 

Advances on account of Ceylon, 
&c. claim on (iovernment 
Ditto . . <litto . . claim! 
not admitted . . 

Payment to creditors of the Hajahj 
of Tanjorc 
Stores exported 


6,474,247 
1 04, 1 54 
4»4.760 

90,285 

28,636 

7,759 

64,044 
253,560 
199,1 28 


Commerce Cr.atthe I 
close of 1793-4 / 
llnterest at 7 •87per I 
cent, . . J 

Commerce Cr. 


Balance to debit of 1 
commerce . . j 
Commerce Cr.atthe 1 
close of 1794-5 J 


Interest at 7 *47 per 1 
cent. . . J 


10,394,392 


lOn Ch insurah cause 

1 20,098 


! Balance to debit of commerce . . 

741,766 

Balance to debit of 1 


- - - 

commerce . . J 

£ 

8,498,427 

Commerce Dr. at 1 
the close of 1795-6 / 

Total Charges, 1796-7 . . 

7,081,191 

Interest at 7 *53 per \ 

{Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

101,190 

cent. . . / 

Interest on debt 

Loss, losses and increase of dead 

426,847 

stock . . 

Advances on account of Ceylon, 

90,285 


&c. 

Payment to the creditors of the 

132,994 


Nabob of Arcot 

Bonds to the creditors of the Ra- 

1,058,953 


jah of Tanjore 

42,820 


Stores exported 

230,417 


Sums paid in England . . 

376,097 

Balance to debit of 1 
commerce. J 

Balance to debit of pommerce 

854,598 

£ 

10.394,39a 

Commerce Dr. atl 
the close of 1 796-7. > 


£. 

67»36i 

4,5»4 


61,875 


'34^1,244 


280,369 


20,943 


741,766 

1.043,078 

78,544 > 


854,598 


3 G 


1,976,220 

(cptOifUied, . 
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ami with ^ jciupulousi attention:^ to their religiqussj^ nuiuiier^ and 
uaa#l» govern India, from a suppositioi| of Iheir haying the most 

those matters, were cntmsted with tlio execution of that power, 
w of His.M^jesty in ConueiK But that power has been the great 

degradation of thy Natives. The uniform construction of those enact- 
that it authorises the governments in India to inake and repeal Jaws, 
Ciyu and criminal 5 to make ami annul courts of justice, civil and criminal, , and to 
.kglslate absolutely over the Natives residing beyond the ordinary iurisdiction of the 
Courts, wherever there is no specific enactment of Parliament on the sub- 
.^t. It is from the existence of that power, that laws have been enacted for the 
Nc|^ives,and courts of justice established to administer them, that have stamped upon 
the hlatives of India the character of a con(|uered, distinct, and degraded people. 
The Criminal Code in force under this Presidency, is among the records of your 
Honoiirable House, and we refer to it in confirmation of our asstriious, that it is 
vague in its language ; that it regulates too mucli in detail the actions of the natives; 
thyt it ybpunds in seyere discretionary punishments, by way of fine or imprisoutnent, 
or both j that it has an endless repetition of commutation of imprisonment for a line; 
that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British Judge, without any elfoclnal 
control in persons of the description of the accu.sed ; and that the Judge has no 
synipathy with the persons subject to his criminal jurisdiction. Throughout the jii- 
regulations of the Bombay Government, there is not one on the principle of 
tnp \yrrt of Habeas Corpus ad suhjickmdum : and we believe that the same obser- 
A^attou applies to the judicial regulations framed by the governments at Calcutta and 
Madras. Your Honourable House well understand the oxte^nsive range of iiurnaii 
happiness that is protected by that writ : all there h in strong contrast with the cri- 
minal jiM*is<liction at the Presidencies. The gentlemen appointed judges in the courts, 
civil aud criminal, are extremely (U ficient In the knowledge necessary to perform 
their duties. Courts of justice are princi[)ally constituted for the security or life, of 

C erty, of cliaracter, and of personal liberty ; and your Honourable House well 
7 the great and various qualifications that are rcfjuired in a judge, to perform 
those duties. But the judges of the Provincial Courts, Civil and Criminal, have no 
strong motive to stimulate them to acquire those qualifications. This is a fundarnentul 
and Incorrigible vice in the judicial system. The change from one department of the 
civil service to another, is also too frequent to admit the acquisition of the necessary 
Ability in the judge: at one time he is in a ministerial office at the Presidency; at 
another, he is in (he judicial department in the Provinces; at another, he Jsi in the 
collectorate Ju the Pro\’1nces ; aud at another, he is in the politicurdepartment. At 
tms time, the Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, and the Sndder 
Potylafee Adawliit at Bombay, that is, of the Supreme Courts of Appeal in Civil 
acid Grim inaj cases,* is a gentleman who never was in the Judicial department until 
he was niarie the Chief Justice of those courts. The Civil Courts arc also extremely 
defective, from the almost total absence of the intelligence ‘ of the Natives, in the 
aseertaitunent of facts. The defects in the judicial system, which we have noticed, 
presume to hope, would attract the attention of your Honourable House, even if 
the judges always meant to do right ; but the truth is, that those judges are tliC prin - 
eipal iiisiruments of wrong, particularly of false imprisonment, to ilie Natives; and 
acts of imustice are committed with ostentatious indifference to the feelings of 
tmfe wIk>‘ suffer, and to the opinion of the Native cornmuivitv. We particulaidy 
alfude^ti^ the false imprisonment of Ballbo bin HurryraTu Sinday, tlindoo; of Runsord 
Bipdoo Narrobu Govind Oughtiu, Hindoo; and of Dhondoo Biillol, 
Hllliioo y all proved In the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. The two former 
Thnh&h, within 15 inifes of the Island of Bombay ; anti the Other twtj> 

' at 


4 


yViT' 


d Oci. imt 

Petition tW^m 
Homhav. 
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No, 2. Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c.— continued. 


Total revenues 1797-8 
Increase of debt at in- "i 
tercst . . . . J 

Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of cash and 1 
bills on liand . . J 


Total revenues 1 798-9 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 
I'aj/ment from (io-) 
vernnient on ac- a 
count of advances j 


!•} 


Total revenues 1799- 
1800 

Increase of debt 
Payment fromGovcrn- *) 
ment on account J 
Balance to credit of*) 
commerce . . j 


£. 

8,059,880 

1 , 437 , 1^8 
‘286,667 
1 66,40:3 


Total charges, 1797-8 . . 

Supplies to Bencoolcn . . 

Interest on debt 

Loss, losses and increase of deadj 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Ceylon, 

<?tc 

Bonds to the creditors of the Ra- 
jah of Tunjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce . . 


9>93o,138 


8, 65*2, o;33 Total charges of 1798-9 
1,060,889 Supplies to Bencoolcn 
656,889 Interest on debt 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
ioo,ooo I Eoss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment 

Bonds to the creditors of the Ra- 
jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce 


10,569,81 1 


9,736,672 

1,852,149 

200,000 

518,426 


Total charges of 1799-1800 
Supplies to Bencoolcn . . 

Interest on debt 
Decrease of floating debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . 

I Bonds to the creditors of the Ra- 
jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 


£ 1 *,307,847 


£. 

7,411,401 

163,499 

603,926 

90,285 

171.365 

S 9 ,« 4,5 

263,296 

203,784 

953,737 


Commerce Dr.at the 3 
close of 1796-7 . J 
Interest at 7 *72 perj 
cent. . . ' j 


c 9,950,138 


8,417,813 

120,668 

40,82:, 

90.285 

162, (>97 

fi 3 i 732 

29^,599 

300,736 

332,908 

1 0,569,8 1 1 


Balance to debit of^ 
commerce . . / 
ComnierceDr.atthe ) 
close of 1797-8 I 


Interest at 8 *49 per) 
cent. . . / 


£. 

1,976,220 

152,564 


6,998,154 

17L363 

957,236 

437,379 

723,561 

90,285 

>44,997 

9i459 

500,996 

273,617 

12,307,247 


Balance to debit of I 
commerce . . / 

CommerceDr.atthe ) 
close of 1798-9 / 


953,737 

3,082,521 


261 ,706 


332,908 


Interest at 9 -oo per ] 
cent. 

Commerce Dr, 
Balance to credit of] 
commerce 


per I 
t ofj 


3.677.1.35 


330.942 


CommerceDr.atthe I 
close of 1799-1800 j 


4,008,077 

518,426 


3 » 489»651 


(continued ^ . 



♦ 830 EVIDEKCE ON EASiT-lNlHA AlFA'IftS : 

6 Oct. 1881. at. Fooftaby' within 100 milea of B©mb^< »iid between both which ptwe* wid BtMn- 

— ^ bay there is a constant intercourse. It is therefore no exaggeration in us to affirm, 

PetitioB fipom that the laws administered to the Natives beyond the Presidencies, and the Courts Oi 

Itombay. Justice appointed to administer those laws, stamp upOii.the Natives the eharactsr of 
a conquered, distinct, and degraded people. , ' • 

It is true, that the impartiality In the Courts of Justice, that we have presumed to 
solicit and enforce, will be offensive to some of the connections and adherents of former 
sovereigns, who Imd privileges in some respects exempting them from the jurisdiction 
of courts of justice : as for instance, the Sirdars in the Dekan, whose privileges h^e 
been conceded to them by a regulation of the Bombay government, Regulation 529, 
A.D. 18^. But we are sure that your Honourable House will not expose the meanest 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India to injurj- in life, property, character or personal 
liberty, in complaisance to the vicious pride of those personages. 

We implore your Honourable House, earnestly and without prejudice, to reflect 
ou the condition of the Natives iuhabiting His Majesty’s territories in India j in num- 
ber they exceed sixty millions; the greater part of tliem are His Majesty’s natural 
born subjects, and almost all the rest arc denizens. This immense population, who 
have strong, natural and legal pretensions to participate in the advantages of society, 
are almost entirely excluded from offices of trust and emolument. It is impossible 
for your Honourable House to credit misrepresentations, obviously originating in 
prejudice and self-interest, that confound the whole Native population into one ma^s 
of ignorance and corruption. Tlie Natives of the territories now British India, were 
highly civilized, and by tl>cir various manufactures, largely contributed to the splen- 
dour of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of ancient Alexandria, when tlie inhabitants of one 
of the most posverful and illustrious kingdoms of modern Europe, lived in woods, 
and fought with hows and arrows and clubs. Whatever injury has been done to 
their understandings and moral principles, by the long continuance of despotism, 
will easily and rapidly be rectified by courts of justice, intelligently and impartially 
administering justice among them ; and by their admissibility into honourable and 
profitable offices in the judicial, territorial, and financial departments, being made to 
depend on their intellectual and moral character. The dynasties of the sovereigns 
of the territories conquered by the Britisli arms, were of very short duration ; those 
sovereigns never had a strong hold on the affections of their subjects, and since those 
conquests, the Natives have always manifested a desire to coalesce with the Crown 
of the United Kingdoms ; their wishes to do so have been repelled even with con- 
tumely. Upwards of sixty iriillions of His Majesty’s subjects are at this time disjointed, 
loose and floating on the surface of India. Nothing is niore easy than to consolidate 
this immense population into one mass of cohesion with His Majesty’s territories y 
administer justice to them wisely and impartially, and reward intellectual and-nioral 
merit, with lionourable and profitable offices, both at the Presidencies and in the 
provinces, and the principle of cohesion will circulate through the whole body. 

With a view to the same principle of cohesion, we venture to suggest, that it is 
highly politic to introduce the English language into the vernacular languages of 
India; and witli that intention, for Parliament to enact, that no native after the 
period of 12 years, sljall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial, or 
financial departments, unless his competency in reading, writing, and speaking Ute 
Engiisli language, has been certified by a committee appointed for his examination. 
The children of the Natives of India have great aptitude in learning to read^ wHte, 
and speak the Epglish language. Since the institution of schools for tbO in^tnctibii 
of the Natives ii^ the English language, under the advice and patroQ^e <rf the Bo- 
nbnfable Mountatuart Elphliistofle, Governor of Bombay, iniaby hr tUe dtifldirien 

■ ^ Of 
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No. 2.— Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c.— continued. 


£, 

1 

£. 


io, 485 ,o ,59 

1 Total charges of 1800-1 

10,4^5,501 

Commerce Dr.at the 1 

9,471,890 

Supplies to Bencoolen . , 

*,'■>6,395 

close of 1799-1800 / 

139*417 

i Interest on debt 

1,062,684 

Interest at 8 -86 per 1 


Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 

92,260 

cent. . . . . J 


stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 

90,285 



ment , . 

123,394 



Stores exported 

Complement of expenses of St. 

398,033 



Helena 

56.537 



Sums paid in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce 

307,635 

403.712 

Balance to debit of 1 



comniercf . . J 

13,096,366 

£ 

13,096,366 

ConimcTCcDr.atthe l 


close of 1800-1. / 

12,163,589 

Total charges of 1801-2 

1 1,023,452 

Interest at 8 *98 per ) 

1,413,621 

Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

241,220 

cent. . . . . J 

n7!).*^‘'' 
G, 08, 493 

Interest on debt 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 

1*386,593 

508,960 

Commerce Dr. 

Balance to credit of 1 


stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 

90,285 

commerce . . ) 


ment . . 

481,1 13 



Stores exported 

401,166 



Sums paid in England . . 

482,730 

1 

: 14, 615, 519 

£ 

14,615,519 ‘ 

Commerce Dr.at the 1 


close of 1 Ho 1-2. J 

«3.4G4-.';37 

Total charges of 1802-3 

10,965,427 

Interest at 8 78 per *1 

1,193,466 

Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

196,848 

cent J 

44,907 

Interest on debt 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 

*..361)4.'33 

403)675 



stock 

Advances on account of Govern- 

90,985 



ment . . 

99,960 



Stores exported 

Sums paid in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce 

401,168 

393,207 

798,587 

Balance to debit of 1 



commerce . . J 

*4,639,910 

£ 

*4,63*)9 *o 

CommerceDr^it the 1 



close of 1802-3. J 


Total revenues 1800-1 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


Total revenues 1801-2 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 
Balance to the credit , 
of commerce .. ' 


Total revenues 1802-3 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


3 G« 


£, 

309*183 


403,7 1'^ 

4,202,54(1 

377*388 

4,579.934 

^358,493 


»92»,44i 


344*302 


728,587 

4 * 994>330 
(eantinuid. . 
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Natiim speak the Engligh language with fiicUity and fluency. 0 Oet. 1831. 

Beebies tbe principle of cohesion which we have noticed, a knowledge of the English ~ 

language extensively dispersed among the Natives of India, will afford great facilities Petition fljom 
for tllMi improvement of the judicial system in India. Bombay, 

^ Illustrious legislators, benefactors of the human race, yoiir persevering and intel- 
ligent exertions to abolish the trade in slaves, have spreail the fame of your humanity 
over the whole world. The destiny of upwards of sixty millions of human beings 
^pends upon your councils; they are the natural born subjects, or the denizen sub- 
jects of your own Sovereign. We are sure that you will be eager to redress the 
wrongs we have submitted to you. 

Knowing, as we do, the propensity to misrepresentation that will be active against 
the Natives of India, and that it will be suggested, that this petition docs not contain 
the real opinions of all who have signed it, we have taken the liberty to subjoin to it, 
a transilation into the Goozarattee and Mahratta languages, the languages in must 
frequent use in Bombay ; and if in having so done, wc have transgressed any of the 
rules of your Honourable House, wc crave your indulgence and pardon. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

[Signed by a Committee of four persons, and by upwards of four thousand re- 

f spectablc Native Inhabitants of Bombay, of every religion.] 

Bombay, 25 January, 1831. 


Then Major General Sir LIONEL SMITH, K.C.B. was called in ; and 

examined. 


5444. How long have you resided in India, and in what parts? — I was 
altogether twenty-two years and three months, in the western side of India. 

; 5445. In which service were you ? — In His Majesty^s military service. 

5446. Were not you a considerable portion of your time in command of 
d^ched corps, which brought you Very much in contact with the natives 
of the country ? — For six years of that time I was in Bombay, but very much 
employed in foreign service in different expeditions, in the Isle of France* 
the Persian Gulf, and different places ; and the remainder of that time I 
was in the Deccan, with another exception of an expedition up the Persian 
Gulf. 


dOct ls:H. 

Sir ! Smith 


;5447* In the commands you had in India, had you not necessarily mucli 
intercourse with the natives of all classes? — I believe I may say I had as 
much intercourse with them as any officer who neither held any political or 
ch^ situation. 

^4i8. r>o you speak any of the languages of the country where you were? 

^n^PUsto^ trifling i I could not say that I could con- 

vpm in it with fluency. 


5450. Have-. 
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No. 2.— Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c.— continued. 


Total revenues 1 803-4 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of cash and 1 
bills on hand . . J 
Payment by Govern-') 
ment on account. . J 


Total revenues 1 804-5 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


Total revenues 1805-6 
Increase of debt 
Payment by Govern- 1 
ment on account . . J 
Balance to credit ofl 
commerce . . / 


13*271.385 

1*985.436 

563,793 

13.692 

1,000,000 


16,834,306 


Total charges of 1803-4 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

! Interest on debt 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . . . . . 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


14*949,395 

2,581,644 

923,505 


18,454,544 


15,403,409 

3,153,684 

1,000,000 

801,082 


20,358,175 


Total charges of 1804-5 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . 

Stores exported. . 

Sums paiu in England . . 

Balance to debit of commerce . . 


Total charges of 1805-6 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 
Decrease of floating debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand 
1,K)8S, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 


1,860,090 

278,276 

1,104,532 

90,283 

84,231 

553,041 

575,795 


Commerce Dr. 

Balance to credit of 
commerce. 




Commerce Dr .at the! 
SO, 358, ,75 close of i805-6 / 


£. 


13,001,08.': 

Commerce Dr.at the 1 

304,056 

close of 1802-3, J 

1,394,322 

Interest at 8 -50 per 1 

90,284 

cent. . . J 

1 

105,817 

295,531 


435,224 

Balance to debit of) 

1,207,989 

commerce . . j 

16,834,306 

Commerce Dr.at the \ 
close of 1803-4 / 

14,548,433 

Interest at 8*34 per ) 

372,163 

cent. , . , . J 

1,566,750 

224,543 

90,283 

101,731 

349,495 


485,604 

715,542 

Balance to debit of 1 

18,454,544 

commerce . . j 

CommerceDr.atthe I 

close of 1804-5. J 

15,561,328 

Interest at 8*41 per "I 

250,599 

cent. . . J 


£. 

4.994.3.30 

4*4.518 


1.207,989 

6,626,837 

552.678 


715,54* 


7,895,057 


663,974 

8,559,031 

801,082 


7.757.949 



« 6 « 




6 Oot. 1831: 

Mofor-G^, 

■'^'if'L.Stnil^lc.c.jt. 


“d4aek, Have you-^ two, petitions ptesentad ktely |c^e of 

Cdlhmons from native inhabitants of the island of Bombay o, 

75451. Have you seen’ the list of the petit&nera ?t“I have I knew t^^good 
many of the natives who have signed them. * . 

5452 .' Do you consider the petitions to eicpress the genuine sentikbehts 
ofthe petitioners?— I .fihduld Certainly think so with regard-^o Bi^bajr. I 
have doubts whether they express fairly and candidly the opiqibn of t|iB 
people of the Deccan. I have no doubt at all with regard to thi? klandvof 
Bombay, that it Expresses the real feelings of the community,; ■ ^ , 

54*53. Are you aware that the native inhabitants of Bomb^'tvere debited 
a ffew years ago qusdified to serve as petit jurors in all criminal trials^i His 
Majesty’s courts, and if so, can you inform the Committee bow th^yh^a 
conducted themselves since they were so appointed ?, I have never attended 
any trial so as to enable me to speak from personal .knowl0dge,,but- 1 have 

understood that they discharged their duties very usefully. 

5454. You are aware, that by the Act of Parliament which renders them 

elimble to serve as petit jurors, Mohammedans, Hindoos, Parsecs and others, 
are expressly excluded from serving on juries for tlxe trial of Christiansipf 
whatever denomination ; do you consider this restriction as judipinus^or 
otherwise?— I consider that very injudicious ; I think they have aMained a 
sufficient degree of intelligence to be admitted to all the privileges of jurors,} 
that is, the inhabitants of Bombay j I beg to be understood as not speakt^ 
of the people.ofttbe Peccan, who are a totally distinct race at present, in 
knowledge and prejudices. . , - ' * 

5455. Do you consider that there are a sufficient number of natives ivithin 

the island of Bombay, capable from their knowledge, integrity and intelH* 
gence, to serve as grand jurors on trials ?— *1 should say certainly thei% ape 
a number of remarkably intelligent well-educated men among them at Boro*. 
bay, particularly the Parsees. ' 

545,6. Are there many natives of Bombay possessing a coinp^ht^^d^ 
lodge of the Enpsh language ?^Yes; I should'say so, nearl^be ythcg^ 
the Parsees speak Engli^ ; fhe twenty-two years I have knowti' tnetti^xTOy 
have 'invariably educated their children in EngUsh, and they 

speak « as fluently as many Europeans, many of them. 

5457. If there were a regulation of government, that pp 
employed in apa^way under government, unless qualified ^ 
of English reading and writing, de you think that would, 8 gon le^ <'' 
gebpral education higher class of the counuy ?— rlt^ is in 'j"’'’ 
live ipfotti^ss mow# I Ikrdly'vt^nk it could be more ext^dgd ; tn 
.univisf^^il run^btedly it 



^5454;^ you apply that observation to Bombay only ?- 


ay; 

education 
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No. 2. — Statement of Receijita and CIiar«ejj of the Indian Territory, See. — amtinintl. 



£. 


£. 


Total revenues 1806-7 

14,535,739 

Total charges of 1806-7 

15,283,908 

CommerccDr.at the 1 

Increase of debt 

i.923.689 

Supplies to Bencoolcn . . 

i 79.>‘J7 

close of 1805-6 J 

Payment by Govern- 1 
ment on account / 

1,000,000 

Interest on debt 

2,224,956 

Interest at 8*69 per 1 

Decrease of floating debt 

181,387 

cent. . . . . J 

Balance to credit ofl 
commerce . . j 

1,727,734 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . 

Stores exported . . 

Sums paid in England . . 

90,282 

24.a';i 

637,148 

492,083 

Commerce Dr. 

Balance to credit of 
commerce . . ) 

CommerccDr.at the 1 

£ 

19,i87,iG‘2 

£ 

19,187,162 

close of 1806-7 ^ 

Total revenues 1807-8 

i5,7f>i,<^8G 

Total charges of 1807-8 .. 

13,635,2.^)6 

Interest at 8 45 per } 

Increase of debt 

1,556,441 

Supplies to Bencoolcn . . . . I 

121,725 

cent. . . . . / 

Ditto of floating debt 
Balance to credit ofl 

2o7,o:}7 

Intercbt on debt 

Increase of ca.sh and bills on hand 1 

2.145,844 

2,245,546 

Commerce Dr. 

commerce • • / 

i. 7>5 .o <>9 

Loss, losses and increase of dead 1 
stock . . . • . . . . 

Stores exported. . . . . . | 

Sums paid in England . . . . j 

90,282 

4.35,183 

.505,797 

llalancc to credit of ) 
commerce . , J 


- 

, 19,^79,633 

CommcrceDr.ntthe 4 1 

£ 

19,179,633! 

£ 1 

close of 1807.8 / 

Total revenues 1808-9 

15,546,948 

Total charges of 1808-9 

13,264,169 

Interest at 8*23 per | 

Payment ly Govern- 1 
ment in final settle- • 

Supplies to Bencoolcn . . 

Interest on debt 

176,707 

1 cent. .. 

1 

ment of claims up to | 

1,096,928 

Decrease of debt 

822,289 

1 

1 Commerce Dr. 

1 

ist March 1808 . . J 
Balance to credit of i 

2,764,798 

Ditto of floating debt . . 

Increase of cash and bills £. 

37:1.089 

commerce . . J 

on hand . . . . 680,1 (>3 

Treasure on passage . . 
from Bengal to Madras 71 7, .561 

Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Bonds to the creditors of the Na- 
bob of Arcot . . 

Stores exported . . 

Sums paid in England . . 

i.:i97.7'H 

90,282 

7.138 

396,674 

r.50,766 

Balance to credit of ) 
commerce . . J 

Commerce Dr.at the 1 

£ 

19,408,674 

£ 

19,408,674 

close of 1808-9 J 


i*. 


(i74, il)() 
8,43 Ky 


r),704,:iSi 

7,‘-J70*n‘>‘ 


5 , 50 . 0 , 83*2 


4.07/M.0 
G, 013,077 


2,7^4,798 


3,248,279 


£. 


Add, amount of political freight and demurrage repaid by Government, the dates of repayment 1 
not given. ( 5 ee App. 40, to Tliird Report.) . . . . . • • • J 

Balance at die Debit of Commerce at the close of 1808-9, subject to divers Adjustments . . £ 


289,07(1 


3,537,3.0.0 


to the Dehit of Territcry, ADJUSTsamrs. to the Credit of Territory, 


(continued , . 
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education is also going on in the Deccan, but it is quite in its infancy j they 
are quite a different people. 

54.59. Is there any encouragement given to them? — A very liberal 
establishment by the government, under the direction of an officer of very 
great attainments in the native languages. Captain Jarvis. 

5460. When you speak of the Deccan as an exception to the island of 
Bombay, do you confine yourself to the territories latterly acquired from 
the Peishwa, or extend it to other parts? — I confine my observations to the 
country I am best acquainted with, the western side of the Deccan, the 
territories of the late Peishwa. 

5461. You do not consider yourself competent to speak of what may be 
the disposition or qualification of the natives in other districts, that have been 
longer under the Company’s government? — There are none in that coun- 
try that have been longer under the Company in the Deccan. 

5462. Have you been in thcGu/zerat district?—! have, but not sufficient 
to enable me to speak of tiie people ; they have been much longer under 
British influence, and have had a greater intercourse with the British, and 
I should think they are a very different people from what they are in the 
Deccan. 

546.‘J. You have stated there is a disposition among the natives of 
Bombay to acquire the English language ; are there any of them who have 
a taste tor and a knowledge of English literature, such as is j)ossesscd by the 
Bralimins, and other inhabitants of Calcutta?— I should say quite as much 
or more than the Brahmins ; 1 consider the Parsees have more pride, mul 
have taken more pains to understand English and all its laws and institu- 
tions, than any other class of persons in India, I should say they were by 
far the most intelligent ; Hindoos are also educating very fast, but I ilo not 
think they have made that great progress which the Parsecs have. 

5464. Arc you aware that the intercourse with Europe, and the commerce 
with that part of India where you have been, has very considerably increased 

since 1814? I really am not able to answer that question with any degree of 

satisfaction to myself; I do not think, from what I have heard of Bombay, 
that there has been so much pro.spcrity among the native merchants of late ; 
I do not think they are so rich and so independent as when I first went 
there ; they were immensely rich ; whether that has been from the failure 
of general trade I cannot say. 

5465. From the intercourse you have had with the natives, how do you 
estimate the respective degrees of knowledge and intelligence possessed by 
the Parsee, Hindoo and Mohammedan inhabitants of Bombay ? — I should 
say the Parsees decidedly are the most intelligent; the next, the Hindoos ; 
the Mohammedans, generally speaking, are not so industrious, and have 
stronger prejudice against sending their children to school. 

5 O 5466. In 
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f) Get. 1831. 5466. In one of the petitions it is suggested, that “it is highly politic to 

— introduce the English language into the vernacular languages of India, and 

Mtijor Gen. for Parliament to enact that no native, after the period 

SirL.i>mHhyK.c.B. years, shall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial, 

or financial department, unless his competency in reading, writing, and 
speaking the English language has been certified by a committee appointed 
for his examination.” Arc you of opinion that the measure here suggested 
would add efficiency to the administration of justice, and by extending a 
knowledge of our institutions among the people of India, contribute to the 
consolidation of our dominion over them ?— If gradually introduced, and the 
parties were carefully selected, I should say it would be an excellent thing ; 
it is what must be done ultimately, and the sooner it is commenced the 
better. 

5467. Mow would yoxi propose to limit it? — By the talents, by the com- 
petency of the parties themselves, 1 think that should be looked to. 

.0468. If it is good for a few to know the language, would it not be better 
for all, looking to the general intercourse with their governors ? — Undoubt 
edly ; but I would have it done by degrees. 

.0469. The question refers to the education ? — That would be very 
desirable. 

5470. You concur in the propriety of increasing their intercourse with 
Europeans? — Decidedly; I think that ought to be done; it is what you 
must yield to them ultimately, and a great deal more. 

5471. Will you explain what you mean by a great deal more ?— Giving 
them all the privileges of English subjects in other parts of the world ; not 
keeping them down with a distinction of colour, and because they are natives 
that they should be kept out of all the benefits of the administration of the 
laws of their own country. 

5472. You conceive they should have the benefit which all British subjects 
have in legislation, or in institutions ; that they ought to participate ?— 
Yes ; but gradually introduced. I would not take too many at once in 
the present state of the country ; but I would let them feel that they are 
open to them. 

5473. Having visited different parts of India, how do you estimate the 
degree of knowledge, intelligence, and integrity possessed by the better 
classes of the inhabitants of Bombay, in comparison with the better classes 
of the inhabitants of such of the provinces in the interior as you have 
visited? — I should say, certainly, the presidencies would give the most intel- 
ligence ; the Mahrattas, whom I am best acquainted with, are naturally a 
very intelligent people, but they have been for ages in fact a military people, 
and a very lawless set, arising from the bad governments which were then 
over them, so their intelligence is not yet of a nature to apply to all uses. 

5474. Would not the introduction of our general instructions, and the 

extension 
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2912. On what principle have you made out this interest account, pre- 
suming that all the principal items are taken from the official documents to 
which reference is here made ? — It might perhaps have appeared more cor- 
rect to have taken the sums chargeable to commerce from those Numbers of 
the Appendixes in which the sums advanced for investment arc given ; but 
upon attempting a comparison of those sums in the several Appendixes in 
which they are given, with the sums which appear to have remained over in 
the territorial treasury, I have never been able to make the least cor- 
respondence appear between them ; I have therefore pursued this ))lan : 1 
have taken the whole of the territoiial receipts, whether in England or in 
India, in each year ; and on the other hand, I liavc taken all the territorial 
outgoings or applications of those revenues; and the balance, wlicre the out- 
goings appearecl greater, I have assumed must have been supplied iVom the 
commercial funds; the balance has in that case been placed to the credit of 
commerce, and interest allowed to commerce on it ; if there appeareil on the 
other hand, to be a greater amount of receipts than there were of territorial 
outgoings and applications, the ditlbrence I have assuinctl to be the balance 
which has been paid over to commerce in India. Tliere are, of course, 
many receipts and payments between the two branches in India, and this 
balance I consider to have been the balance of those transactions, and inte- 
rest has been allowed to territory upon those balances. 

^^913. Then you considered the receipts and payments in Europe and in 
India as one general account, and, having struck a general balance, you have 
charged, from the closing of the account, interest on the amounl of such 
balance, according as territory or commerce appear to have received the 
surplus ? — Exactly so. 

2914. The balance of the statement to debit of commerce appears by this 
account to be £3,248,279; is that to be taken as the accurate balance? — 
There is to be added to it tlie sum of £289,073, received from govern- 
ment, but to which no date of receipt having been affixed, 1 could not intro- 
duce it into the interest account, but I left it to be added to the balance, 
with such interest upon it as may appear when the date is obtained from those 
competent to give it. 

2915. In your calculations for the period between 17t),5 and 1779, do you 
derive them from the facts which are found in the Reports of the Committees 
in 1783, or from papers which were laid at that time before Parliament? — I 
have examined the account from 1771tol779, from the accounts published 
in the reports of the Committee of Secrecy contained in the eighth volume 
of those Reports. The account for the earlier period I have taken, out of the 
other publication I mentioned, the Compendium, which professes to give 
those accounts as ordered by the Committee of Secrecy, and laid before it. 

2916. Are the papers laid before the Committee of Secrecy printed by 
order of Parliament ?— They are printed in the fourth and eighth volume of 
those Reports. 


2\ July 1831. 
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extension of our commerce to those districts, gradually remove that lawless, « Oct 1831. 
martial spirit which has existed under their former government ? — Undoubt- “ — , 

edly it would; but that ought tube done very gradually, for this reason, 
the jaghirdars and all the military classes are not some of them the best ‘ * 

disposed ; a great many of them still correspond with llajoe Rows and 1 
think any too rapid change in that country I’rom a military one, might tend 
to bring the government of the country into contemj)t ; they are not prepared 
for them. 

5475. You allude to Hajce Row, he is the late Peishwa wlio is now in exile ? 

— Yes? he is a very clever and artful man, anil would take advantage of any 
opportunity which offered. 

5470. In the gradual introduction of the civil institutions of (neat Britain, 
would you consider it desirable that they shoidd be introduced partly by 
nativ'e agents in conjunction with Europeans, or entirely by I'airopean 
agency ? — I should mix them certainly, by prelcrence. 1 am a great advo- 
vate for bringing the natives forward. 1 think that would show them they 
have much to expect. 

5477* You would prepare by the general introduction of the English 
language? — Yes, certainly. 

5478. In one of the petitions, the native iidiabitants of Bombay solicit to 
be rendered eligible to serve as justices of the peace, in connection with 
Europeans; have you known any individuals whom you consider from 
knowledge and integrity capable of being entrusted with the commission of 
the peace, acting as tlie petition claims, in conjunction will) a British-born 
subject? — I do know many natives, and I think it ought to be conceded to 
them. Comparing small things with great, before 1 came away from Poouah, 
in a little charitable institution I got up, and to which all the natives sub- 
scribed, I sat in committee myself with some native shopkeepers, and people 
of that kind. It was necessary to set an exam])le ; they are always humble, 
and they were every way respectful ; we took or])hau children to educate, and 
I was afraid they would take prejudice that w'e intended to make Christians 
of them. They were remarkably intelligent, and gave me a great deal of 
useful information how to conduct it; 1 would not scruple myself as to 
trusting them with magisterial authority. 

5479. Do you think they would be useful as magistrates? — 1 think they 
would. 

5480. Did you not find them very shrewd in the examination of witnesses, 
and searching out the truth? — The only way I can judge of that is, by native 
courts martial, where they are remarkably so; the native sepoys are tiied by 
natives, and their spirit of research is, I might say, quite eijual, if not 
superior to that of European officers. 

5481. You have had a great deal of experience, enabling you to know the 

character of native officers ? — I have. 

5 O 5i82. You 
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Martis^ 26° die Julii 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. called in, and examined. 

.July 1831. S917* In your former examination you stated that the Third Report of 

1811 had enumerated several adjustments which were required to be made 

7 iMtiffUm, Esq, in an account between the two branches of the East-India affairs, before a 
distinct view could be obtained of the relative situation of the two branches : 
you instanced the supplies to Bencoolen, and added that the charges of St. 
Helena were in the same predicament, being placed in the Fourth Report, 
among the doubtful items. Can you now inform the Committee on what 
grounds the whole of these charges have been treated as territorial charges 
since 1765 ? — It is stated in the Fourth Report, at p. 422, that the proprietary 
possession of St. Helena has, from a distant period, been vested in the East- 
India Company, as a port of refreshment for their ships engaged in the India 
trade, on their homeward-bound voyage. 1 am unable to say why the whole 
expense of the island has been thrown on the territory of India, from 1765 
to the present time ; as I presume the Company's commercial marine have 
always continued and still continue to avail themselves of the island for the 
same purposes for which it was originally ceded to the Company. 

2918. That is the conclusion you draw from the Report? — Yes. 

2919. Are you able to state what appeared to be the grounds on which 
the Third Report considers the supplies to Bencoolen to require adjustment, 
as regarded the charges either political or commercial : — As the shortest 
answer I can give, I beg leave to read a passage from the Second Report of the 
Select Committee of 1810, p. 6O: “It has been remarked that this head of 
charge (Supplies to Bencoolen, Penang, &c,) may be considered as neither 
wholly political nor wholly commercial. This remark is in part justified by 
the charge itself, as in some years the advances to Bencoolen far exceeded 
the demands for the direct expenses of the residency, and must in such cases 
have been applied to the purchase of pepper, which is the principal article of 
the trade of the island, and is supposed to be the ground, in a commercial 
view at least, of its retention. The cultivation of other spices has been intro- 
duced there also, to a considerable extent, and the plantations are under- 
stood to be in a flourishing condition.** 

2920. Are these the grounds on which in your former evidence you con- 

* ^ sidefed 
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5482. You have had also great means of knowing what Europeans officers 
have done ? — I have. 

5483. Speaking of the conduct of both deliberately, what is your opinion 
of the comparison ? — I think, generally speaking, natives officers are on all 
questions of evidence, and certainly in reference to their own customs and 
laws, infinitely more to be depended upon than European officers. 

5484. Are they educated much ? — No, I am sorry to say they are not ; the 
officers of the native army rise from the ranks invariably, and there are very 
few of the present age who are very well educated, but their intelligence is 
still remarkable. 

5485. From what class of people are they taken ? — All classes except the 
Parsees, who never enter into the army, but there are Mahometans, Hindoos, 
Mahrattas, high and low caste. 

5486. Are the native officers much inferior in education to the shop- 
keepers in Bombay? — Ye.s, I think they are ; there are great pains taking 
with the native regimental schools now, they will improve, but all the present 
race I consider certainly inferior. 

5487- What means of education are there now of the native regiments in 
the west of India ? — There are native schools established under the pro- 
tection of government. 

5488. Are they very generally attended ? — All the boys are obliged to go ; 
there is no compulsion necessary, they are very anxious, very willing, very 
ready, 

5489. There is not found any religious prejudice to prevent their going ? 
— No ; wo never interfere with their religion, they have native school- 
masters. 

5490. Is it your opinion that the future class of officers will be much 
more intelligent?— Sir .John Malcolm established allowances, to give to the 
sons of natives officers something superior ; formerly the great objection of 
native officers to let their sons come into the army was, that they were 
obliged to come in as boys (there being so many allowed to each regiment) 
and there was no distinction between the sons of sepoys and officers. 
Sir John introduced a regidation by which there are ten or eleven native 
officers’ sons in every regiment, who get something superior to reward their 
application, and have more means of study, and are not to be punished ; the 
great objection was, that they were liable to corporal punishment, and the 
native officers would not permit them to come in in consequence, but by 
the recent regulation no native officer’s son can be brought to corporal 
punishment. 

5491. Are the prejudices of the native officers very much against corporal 
punishment? — I do not suppose, in its general application, they care much 
about it, but they did not like it as to their own sons, they thought it 
degraded them. 

5 !9‘-^ Do 
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sidered these items ought not to have been charged to territory but to com* 
merce? — I considered that at least it ought to have been examined what pro- 
portion of them were chargeable to commerce. It has been considered on 
some occasions that Bencoolen was wholly a commercial establishment ; I 
believe the late Lord Liverpool expressed in Parliament the same opinion. 

^ 9 ^ 1 . As these charges, before the acquisition of the Dewannee, were 
paid by commerce, and as since then they have been transferred to territory, 
have you made any calculation of what the amount is that the alteration of 
that charge has made in the Indian debt? — A great many millions. 1 had 
made no calculation on this head, except for the supplies to Bencoolen, from 
1792-3 to 1808-9 ; but since my former examination, understanding there 
had been a wish expressed to know vvhat would have been the effect if the 
territory has never been burthened with the payment of these charges, I 
have made a rough calculation, as far as the data within my reach enabled 
enabled me, but keeping under the mark. I should hesitate to state the 
result, without premising that tlie only value I attach to the inquiry is, that it 
may serve to show those wlio think these charges comparatively unimportant, 
ana the way in which tliey have been treated previous to 1811 of trivial con- 
sequence, how materially they have tended to swell out the territorial debt. 
The charges of 8t. Helena, from 1783-4 to 1827-8, with accumulating 
interest, amount to £10,700,000; and if those from 1705 to 1783, for 
which the data are imperfect, be taken at £20,000 annually (which is less 
than the lowest amount for which I have data), it would add above 
£8,000,000 to the former sum. The supplies to Bencoolen, from 1792-3 
(before which dale I have no regular data) up to 1821-5, when the settlement 
was given up, amount, with interest, to £18,500,000; the whole amounts 
to upwards of £37,000,000, of which some part may be correctly considered 
as territorial ; but some part, what proportion it is not for me to say, must 
certainly be commercial. 

2922 . Are the Committee to understand that as a merchant you couhl 
make no correct account of either branch, without being able to determine 
what would be done with the large amounts you have stated? — 1 consider 
that some proportion of these undoubtedly ought always to be charged to 
commerce ; if the account were to be settled as between man and man, it 
would be necessary to inquire what proportion ought to be cliarged to com- 
merce. 

2923 . The account which you gave to the Committee at the close of your 
former examination relates only to transactions up to 1808-9, and you stated 
there was difficulty in completing the account up to the commencement of the 
present charter ; will you state in what that difficulty consists ? — The papers 
before the Committee presented in February J830 do not adbril the means 
of forming any clear conception of the state of the account between com** 
merce and territory for this period, principally from there being no account 
of the advances made in India for the government, similar to those accounts 

3 H presented 
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5492. Do you think that the education of the native officers in the English (> <>ct. 1831. 
language and English institutions, will render them more useful, and more , 

efficient in supporting the civil servants of the government? — That is a very 
speculative question ; if you increase their sources of education and intelli- 
gence, it inirst undoubtedly, in the end, tend to the driving us out of the 
country; you are in fact telling them how they may do so. 

549'f Is there any otlier government in India where they can have better 
service than the English service ? — T'lie natives, I think, are more fond of 
their own service, tliough they are not so well paid. Perhaps they are treated 
with more consideration. 

5494. Are not the remains of ancient institutions with them gradually 
falling off? — Perhaps it is, by the progress of instruction. They are a very 
intelligent people, it is not in human nature to suppose that when you have 
armed their minds with all this intelligence, they will not use it. 

5495. If the British government, under which they are, is better than 
other governments, do not yon think that will be sufficient to reconcile them 
to it? — I do not know any other government left that has any army ; Hydra- 
bad cannot be called an independent government. 

5496. They seem to remain more or less distinct? — Yes, they are so, but 
still a wretched government, and nothing to compare to ours. 

.^497. Do you not consider that the knowledge of the superiority of our 
institutions will be the best security lor their allegiance and good conduct ?— 

Yes, for the present generation ; but in the end I have no doubt tltey must 
feel their own power and conserpicnce. It is hardly in human natuie, that 
they can go on with the means of intelligence, and let a handful of Europeans 
govern them as we do now. 

5498. In your experience of India, have yon ever known of any Indian 
judge who possessed a knowledge of the vernacular languages and provincial 
dialects of India, superior to what a I'Vench gentleman of education might 
be supposed to possess of the English language, and of its provincial dialects ? 

Yes, really 1 should say there arc many gentlemen who have a superior 

knowledge even of tlie native languages to many of tlie natives, except the 
very first caste of Bengal Brahmins, '['here are good Sanscrit scholars 
among the Europeans, and .some who speak all the languages with gie.it 
fluency. Within thc.se few years, since Mr. Idphinstone’s government, it is 
impossible that any body of men coidd improve more than the civil servants 
have on that side of India. 

.^499. You state that there are many of the natives who might be fairly 
entrusted with the commission of the peace, on condition of their acting in 
conjunction with British justices ; have you any means of forming any com- 
parison of their power of acting in conjunction with justices of the peace in 

1 n‘^land? — I have never held the situation, and I coind not judge; )u 
o Inink 
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presented in the Appendixes, No. 4, to the First Report of 1808, No. 17» 
to the Third Report of 1811, and No. 5 % to the Fourth Report of 1812. 

2924. If this information was supplied, could you then complete the 
account up to the present period? — With the information described, I have 
no doubt 1 could shortly complete the account, and without that information 
this Committee has no means of judging of the result of the transactions of 
these five years, except irom what Mr. Melvill states from that estimate, 
formed on principles, which, though now law, were not so previous to 1813, 
and which estimate has never been laid before Parliament, The accounts 
were investigated by the former Select Committee up to the close of 1808-9, 
and Mr. Melvill begins his elucidation of the accounts on the7tli June 1830, 
with the year 1814-lo ; so that the five intermediate years are thus withdrawn 
from all investigation, nor indeed are limy susceptible of any that can be 
satisfactory, without tiie further information 1 have mentioned. 

You say that you arc not able to give this account from want of data ; 
if these data were supplied to yon, are tlic Committee to understand you 
are satisfied that tlie account yon prepaied would bear a rigid examination 
by public accountants? — 1 have no reason to doubt it ; but at the same time, 
I am quite ])icj)arcd to expect that tl)cse results would be called in question 
by the East-India Company, and I am far fiom supposing that in what I 
have stated, and in the accounts 1 have drawn up, there may be no error or 
oversight ; consideiing tlie nature of the materials I have had to woik upon, 
such a supposition on my part would be very presumptuous, I have, how- 
ever, no doubt of the general correctness of my view of these accounts ; but 
if the Committee should deem it of importance to have the relative situation 
of the territorial aiul commercial branches closely examined into, and clearly 
ascertained up to the close of the last charter, without which no inquiry into 
the subsequent accounts can avail for any useful purpose, 1 venture humbly 
to oiler my opinion, that this can only be effected by submitting the Parlia- 
meiitary documents to two or three professional accountants, authorized to 
call loi’ any supplementary information from the Company which they might 
deem requi.site, and to examine the Company's accountants, and others who 
have studicil the accounts, if they should desire it. 

292b. In one part of Mr. MelvilPs reply to question 5671, he says “The 
estimate formed on the principle of the plan of'separation is mainly defective 
in its not compreliending the full extent of the claims of commerce upon ter- 
ritory, ill respect of establishments instituted for shipping engaged tor com- 
meicial objects, but al’terwards wholly or in part employed for political pur- 
poses do you recollect that ? — Yes. 

2927. From your observations on these accounts, wliat appear to you to 
be the grounds tor supposing them defective in the particulars mentioned by 
Mr. Melvill ? — 1 must confess that 1 am ignorant to what establishments Mr. 
Melvill alludes ; they cannot surely be these of Bencoolen or St. Helena. The 
charges of Prince of Wales Island, Sincapore,and Malacca are given in No. 1 (D.) 
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think they would discharge those duties with ec[ual advantage with any 
magistrates in England ; 1 am pretty sure many of them would. 

5500. They are not ignorant of English law ? — No, that is, the natives of 
Bombay ; tiiey are not a people who, if they were ignorant, would commit 
themselves, they would have themselves well informed : they are a very 
cautious people. 

5501. Do you consider that the objection which has been made against 
natives acting as justices of the peace, as to their being ignorant of the 
customs and practices, would continue for any length of time, if they were 
once put into the power of occupying that situation ? — No, I do not think it 
would ; I think they would qualify themselves rapidly. 

5502. Should you apprehend any inconvenience would arise in consequence 
of any jurisdiction which the natives as magistrates, might occasionally 
exercise over Europeans ?— Not, certainly, at the presidencies, no iricon- 
venience whatever ; on the contrary, I should think it would be highly 
benificial ; I should object to it decidedly in the Deccan, for the reason I have 
stated, that the whole population is not yet sufficiently accustomed to 
Europeans. 

5503. You arc not acquainted with the Madras population?— No, I am 
not ; 1 should have no objection to it every where in the Company’s old pro- 
vinces, but not touching the Deccan yet. 

5504. You stated that there would be no objection to conferring the same 
eligibility on the inhabitants of the three presidencies; are you aware of any 
o'l ound of distinction with respect to the population at Madras, as compared 
with the two others?— No, I should think it must be equally intelligent; they 
have all entered largely into connexion with European society, in commerce 
and other pursuits. I believe Bombay is the oldest settlement, and theParsees 
are certainly a different race from what they have in any number either in 
Calcutta or Madras ; but 1 should think there cannot be any great difference. 

5505. You rather look upon the Deccan as a discontented country at the 
present moment r— Undoubtedly ; it is so far discontented that the people 
have all been put out of their places. There was a large and expensive native 
court, where there were lues and lacs of rupees spent every year ; nearly all 
the rich people have now left Poonuh, and it takes time to soften and heal 
such great changes in any country. 

5506. Tlie benefits of that native court of wealth and influence were 
necessarily confined to few ; do you not think that by the continuance of 
peace, and the introduction of the civil institutions of the Company, that 
will be more than counterbalanced ?— The body of the people in the Deccan 
are fast becoming agricultural, their military habits are subsiding from 
necessity ; as to their having any great share of commerce, I question 
whether tliere are any' sources for it ; they raise grain, but there are not many 
means of selling it ; there is a little trade between Bombay and the Deccan ; 
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of the February Papers, 1830, and are so ample as to ^ive little countenance 
to Mr. Melvill's supposition, especially when the books are kept with that 
attention to accuracy described by him in answer to question .0()()8 ; and as to 
the other head of defectiveness, it will be seen, on ref erence to No. 4(i of Ap- 
pendix to the Third Report of 181 1, and the Accountant-generals observations 
on it in the succeeding number oi‘ the Appendix, that political freight and 
demurrage is annually charged against tlie territory with great apparent mi- 
nuteness. The Accountant-general there explains political freight and 
demurrage thus : — “ Short tonnage, on which I’roight is allowed in conse- 
quence of the room reserved for accommodation of troops, demniTage, and 
every other charge incurred in consequence o(‘ the ships having been employed 
in carrying military stores from one )>residency to another in 1 ndia ; or as 
cartels, or while engaged in any other political service/’ The amount 
recovered from government umler this head, exact to the place of‘ units, 
£OS9,07(>, shows the mimitencss with which the items from which commerce 
had to be relieved were picked out. See No. Mi (a) of Appendix to the 
TItird Report of 181 1). Iiuleeil it cannot have escaped the observation of 
anyone who has at all looked into the accounts, that, so (hr iVom the inte- 
rests of commerce having been neglect(‘(l in them, there is apparent, both in 
great and small mattei*'', a (k*c*ide(l (lisj)()sition to relieve commerce, and 
throw upon territory every charge that can with any show ol‘ plausibility be 
so disposed of. The charge of the Hoard of (h)mmissioners, in direct con- 
travention of the Act of 1793 , has been already mentioned in my former 
examination, as also the Kasr-lndia volunteers; the supplies to Hencoolen 
and St. Helena have been spoken of to-day ; and many other items might 
be ciiiimeratcd which have been charged and sought to be charged to terri- 
tory, and with which it in fact had nothing to do. 

^39^28, As you appear to have em])loycd yourself a good deal in the 
accounts j)resentcd to Pailiameut by the East-Iudia (a)mpany, will you, as a 
merchant, taking a view of these accounts, state to the ( Vnnmittec your opi- 
nion of the general character and inannei in which they are framed? — My 
opinion coincides witli that of every one with whom 1 have ever conversed on 
the subject, and who had looked into the accounts. What that opinion is 1 
hardly need say. 1 am disposed to believe, not only f‘iom my own limited 
experience, but from tlie sentiments of many other mercantile men, that 
there can bo no transactions, however complicated, which accountants of 
talents, ability, and experience, could not set forth and display in such a form 
as that tliey should be intelligible to all men of a plain understanding, and not 
unacquainted altogether with tiic nature of accounts ; and wiiercver, between 
individuals, accounts of an unintelligible cbai actor and contradictory in their 
details arc presented, there will never be but one inference drawn from them 
— that either ignorance or bad faith presided at tlicii preparation. 

29^29. Do you consider the accounts submitted to Parliament and to this 
Committee as contradictory ? — In many particulars such contradictions are 
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sugar and indigo and opium might be cultivated ; Malwa opium is said to be 
the finest in the world, but I believe tlie trade is glutted, for the Parsees 
do not want capital if they had found any encouragement, and the govern- 
ment would have aided them in such undertakings. 

5507 . In speaking of the discontent, do you conceive that it arises from 
the heavy revenue which is raised by the (.’ompany now, in comparison to 
that the natives raised, or from what cause ? — 1 do not think the ryots are a 
bit worse off than they were in Bajee Row’s time, but they have not the same 
means of getting rid of their produce. 

5508. Do not you think they are better protected now, and tliat they pay 
less? — Yes ; the government, in several bad years, made remissions to them 
in the amount of the taxes, but still tlie land revenue is very lieavy. 

5509 . Arc you able to judge wliether tire revenue, during the last twelve 
years that we have had possession of the IVishn a’s country, has been more 
or less than under the Peishwa ? — Decidedly less ; Bajee Row, when he was 
preparing to go to war with us, assessed his country very heavily ; I have no 
doubt the assessments, in the first instance, were laid by us at the same rates, 
but we have never severely exacted them. 

5510 Are the Committee to understand that was the case immediately 
after the country fell into thchands of the ICnglish ?— Perhaps after the 
first year or two the collectors were obliged to be very strict, from 
thinking it was the habit of the ryots to evade the duties; but when it was 
found to be a real evil from failure of the crops, no government in the world 
could be more kind than they were by remissions, according to the pro- 
duce. One of the great distinctions between our government and the 
Mahratta government is, that we cannot receive the produce in kitid, Bajee 
Row used to do so occasionally. The Company never can do this ; they 
must have the value in money, for if they preserved the grain, it would give 
rise to immense establishments that would be ruinous. 

5511. Then that mode of procuring the revenue must have been very 
severe ? — Yes, it is a great evil to the country, no doubt, and we have been 
doing everything we can to remedy it. 

5512. If Indian subjects were vested with such powers as are given by 
law to two or more justices of the i)eace within the special jurisdiction of 
the King’s courts in India, would more or less authority be confided to them 
than is now confided in the provinces to telisildars or native collectors? — I 
do not know that I could form a comparison exactly from my own know- 
ledge, I should say that the tchsildars have very great powers, 1 believe they 
have the power of confinement. 

5513. Have they the power of corporal punishment? — Not without the con- 
sent of the collector or the judge, I believe, but I believe they can ’mprison. 

55 H<. Are you not aware that no such power as corporal punishment is 
now inflicted ?— Except by a bench of magistrates, 1 think. 

5515. You 
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reputedly met with, which it is impossible to explain j they might perhaps 
be explained by those who prepared them. 

2930. Is it on tliat account you have recommended that one or two pro- 
fessional accountants should be employed to unravel and reconcile these con- 
tradictions, if possible ? — It is for that reason. I think it is evident,' from 
the Select Committee of 1810 , 1811 , and 181 ^ having employed itself at 
very great length indeed in endeavouring to elucidate these accounts, and 
having been baffled in its attempt after all, that it is in vain for this or any 
other Committee to attempt to do it ; it can only be done by professional 
men. 


2931. Are there or are there not questions affecting these accounts, which 
would not properly fall under the consideration of professsional accountants; 
such as the question affecting the division of accounts between territory and 
commerce? — Undoubtedly, there would be many such. I have in one of my 
answers stated that some of the charges for Bencoolen and St. Helena ought 
undoubtedly to be considered as commercial, but it is not for me to say to 
what extent ; a professional accountant could not decide such a question ; it 
would have to be referred to a higher authority. 

2932. Would it not be necessary for an accountant, in his attempt to 
unravel these accounts, to assume a certain principle on which the separa- 
tion should be made? — Undoubtedly, they would proceed on the known 
principles on which tliey proceed in unravelling all accounts presented to them ; 
but where there were other matters which an accountant could not decide, 
whether matters of law or policy, they would refer such points to the higher 
authority, the Committee or the Board of Commissioners. 


S933 Do you not consider the question of separation of the accounts 
of the East-India Company into territorial and commercial as one 
which occurs in no other accounts ? — No doubt of it ; every' particular 
case has its own features ; the commercial and political branches of the 
East-India Company have their political features; still all transactions of the 
same description must be carried on by accountants on the same principle ; 
those who are in the habit of undertaking such labours would have no di(- 
ficulty in arranging ths. 

293^. Supposing you had all the accounts of the East-India Company 
within your cominaml, would not the great difficulty in attempting to settle 
the balance of the accounts result from the necessity of determining how 
tlie separation between the territorial and commercial accounts should be 
effected ?— No doubt that would be one point for consideration. 

^ 35 . Would not that be the principal difficulty ? — I think not the prin- 
cipal difficulty. 

2936. What would you conceive to be the principal difficulty in any pro- 
fessional person attempting to unravel these accounts ?—«l 11 my preceaing 
reply I understood the question to relate to the original framing of the 
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5515. You consider that it would be perfectly safe to place the natives 
in conjunction with Europeans on the bench to inflict those punishments ? 
—I do. 

.‘5516. Are they very ready to inflict punishments? — By no means; they 
are an exceedingly merciful and tender-hearted people. 

5517 . You have stated that the natives have not now tlie same means of 
disposing of their produce which they had under the former government, 
by which they have lost the advantage they then possessed ; how do you 
account for that, considering that since we got possession of the Peishwa’s 
country, the whole of the coast adjoining that country has been open for the 
export of their produce, or the import of anything else ? — 1 account for it 
from the vast assemblage of rich people at Poonah, and the pilgrimages 
were tlien much more extensive than since. 

5518. Is your observation confined to the capital? — Principally to the 
capital; all those jaghirdars had large establishments there, you would see 
perhaps 15,000, 20,000 and 30,000 men, all spending their money at Poo- 
nah, having money to spend, but that is all altered by the conquest. 

5519 . Taking the Poonali district of tlie country, ought not the natives 
under the Company’s government to have as good a market for their pro- 
duce now as ever they had with the natives, speaking of the country gene- 
rally ?— There is nobody to purchase much, excepting the military, who are 
paid regularly, and they circulate money, but there are no other classes of 
people in large receipts of the public money. 

5520. Your opinion is, that until means of export are found for the pro- 
duce of the country, it must remain in its present state : — Yes, and the cul- 
tivation of the country must be improved, for the dry grains are of very 
little value when sent out of it, and rice and salt, and what is called karana 
(various drugs and dry herbs) in demand in the Deccan, are the only 
returns. 

5521. Are there any other means by which that improvement can take 
place than commerce ? — I believe in the Southern Mahratta country there 
has a considerable improvement taken place in the cultivation of cotton. 
That might be carried to a great extent if they had capital, and will I dare 
.say in time take off’ the heavy assessment from the land, and the people 
will have the means, perhaps, of varying their cultivation ; but in the 
western part of the Deccan, at present, nothing is raised valuable. 

5522. Does not the population of the Deccan amount to near 6,000,000 • 
I should think fully that. 

5523. Do not you think that but a very small proportion of that 6,000,000 
found a consumption for their produce while the court remained at Poonah, 
and that from the large military establishment kept up at Poonah, they find 
an equal consumption for their produce there now ? — I am afraid not ; the 
only sources they have now of getting rid of their commodities are the 
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accounts. Those who have that duty to perform, and who have all the data 
before them, might arrange them in a very different plan from that in which 
they are now presented to Parliament and the public, on a plan which would 
enable them to be understood with facility ; at present they are not suscep- 
tible of being so understood ; few persons, 1 believe, have given more atten- 
tion to them than 1 have, and yet I am sure nine*tenths are to me a perfect 
enigma. 

2937- Supposing the accounts were laid before a professional accountant, 
and the question of difficulty respecting the separation between territorial 
and commercial was settled for him, he would be able to put these accounts 
into a more intelligible form than they stand at present ?— 'That is my 
opinion. 

2938. Do you consider that the question respecting the separation between 
the territorial and the commercial branches would be such as would come 
witiiin the province of a professional accountant ? — I consider that would not 
be within his province. 

^9S9- Supposing you had the rule laid down by a direction of the legis- 
lature, approved of by the Board of Control, as to the separation to be made, 
would there then be any difficulty in your following these orders ? — There 
would be no difficulty in that case ; but the rules by which they are sepa- 
rated are liable to be altered at any time by the Board of Commissioners. I 
beg leave to observe, that from 1814 I consider it perfectly insignificant to 
what account the different charges are put ; it cannot make 2d. difierence if 
any particular expense is put to the charge of territory or commerce ; it 
would only affect the surplus commercial profit applicable in liquidation of 
the debt. If charged to commerce, territory will be relieved from the bur- 
then, but there will be a less surplus profit. My remark applies principally 
to the period since 1814. 

2940. After all, the great difficulty in the separation of the accounts is 
one rather of a political nature than merely mercantile? — Not exactly ; for 
in the case of tlie supplies to Bencoolen, which are stated by the Third 
Report to have been applied in a great measure to the purchase of pepper 
and cultivation of spices, it will be obvious to any accountant that the pur- 
chase-money being provided by the territory, the amount supplied ought to 
be refunded to the territory j but the whole supplies have been charged to 
the territory, and the commerce in England have drawn the returns on the 
pepper and spices. 

2941. Would an accountant, under these circumstances, make no allow- 
ance to a government wishing to improve the state of the people, by encou- 
raging the growth of that which grows best in that climate r — That might be 
rather beyond the province of the accountant. 

2942. Do you see any difficulty in leaving all the expenses incurred in 
India, either to the territorial or to the commercial ; is not the principal 
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troops, that saves Poonah at present ; Poonah is a large military station, and 
that circulates money. 

5524. Until there is an introduction of trade into the country to a greater 
extent, you do not sec any other means ? — No ; I do not think there can be 
many rich people from the general habits of the people, and the nature of 
their cultivation, the nature of the present general produce is not valuable. 

5525. Have you found that when the natives have Iiad an opportunity of 
showing their talents they have been defective ? — Fai' from it. 

552f). Then it is from want of o])portunity yon conceive the natives are 
defective? — Yes, from want of excitcmetit and moans. 

5527 . You say that there were many rich natives at Poonah formerly, wlio 
took off the produce of tlie land? — Yes; tlie court being there, tliere were 
a greater number of shrofis and merchants, and very rich peoj)lc communi- 
cating with all India, and generally a great number of troops also. 

5528. Did they derive their income from land ? — Yes, the chiefs generally 
from the land. 

5529 . What has become of that class of persons ? — They are still in exist- 
ence, but we Iiave limited their means, and do not allow them to keej) so 
many men, and do not allow thum to come so many together to the capital. 

5530. Has there been any ditfcrcnce in their w'calth ? — Yes; 1 believe 
they have ben a good deal curtailed by limitations, and the few troo])s they 
are obliged to keep up, we make them pay them, and see that they do 
actually keep them up. In Bajee Row’s time it was greatly evaded; if 
they were ordered to keep up troops they just got them together time 
enough to bring them up, and pocketed the amount of their maintenance, 
perhaps, for the rest of the year; we have been more strict as to their con- 
ditions. I'hese people used to assemble in a body two or three times a year 
at Poonah, to accompany Bajee Row on his pilgrimages; they now remain 
at home, and they arc almost all involved in their circumstances. 

5531. You account for the difference in the condition of the country by 
the discontinuance of Bajee Row’s court ? — I account for local dej)ression 
to that cause. I believe the country of the Deccan used to yield Bajee Row 
a crorc and seventy lacs; a great deal of that was got by his selling his dis- 
tricts, and the people w'ere greatly oppressed. Afterwards, of course, we gave 
up that system, and I believe we have never ])roduced anything like seventy 
lacs of rupees, and God knows why or wherefore ; but there is exactly that 
depression of all the produce of the earth in India, whicli is overrunning all 
the rest of the world, and districts which yielded four or five lacs of rupees 
in Bajee Row’s time, will not now realize a lac and a half. 

5532. You would not attribute entirely the difference in the condition of 
that country, to any effect produced by the change in the govei iiment .'' 
No, certainly not; I should say the condition of the people had been highly 
ameliorated by the government since the coiuiuest. 

,0 1* 5533. You 
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difficulty that portion of the expense incnfred in England ?— I am not suffix 
ciently acquainted with Indian affairs to know what is the proportion of 
expense in India, but there must be necessarily some part chargeable to live 
commerce. Upon all such occasions of doubt, I have stated that the ac- 
countants employed to investigate the nature of the balance ought to be 
authorized to call for additional information when they want it, and examine 
the accountants and others who can give them information. 

2943. You are aware of the arrangement made in consequence of the Act 
of 1813, for the separation of the two accounts ? — I am. 

^^944. And of the discussion that took place between the directors and the 
Board of Control on that subject ? — I presume there was a discussion pre- 
ceding it. 

2945. Should you say that the principle which pervades that separation is 
a just principle, or do you contend against that arrangement? — I must state 
that I consider the arrangement is really of very little consequence, except 
to show, as matter of curiosity, what the commerce and what the territory 
have borne of the expenses. If the Act of 1813 was strictly complied with, 
it makes very little difference how they are charged. The investments of 
tea might be made from territorial revenues, and the proceeds of it con* 
sidered as commercial profits. It would not alter the case ; there would 
tlien be a heavy amount of surplus profit to apply to the liquidation of the 
debt created to purchase the teas. I do not consider it a matter of much 
moment whether in the arrangement between the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors the strictest justice or propriety is observed; that is no 
reason to object to any of the items. 

2946. If you went back to the years previous to 1814, would it not be 
necessary to make some arrangement on principle before you entered into 
the details of the accounts corresponding to the arrangement made in 1815? 
— No doubt. 

2947. You must come to a certain principle of arrangement as to territo- 
rial and commercial r — I consider the accountants would be bound by the 
plan of separation made in 1815, which would be the best guide they could 
go by ; I certainly should not see much reason to object to that plan of sepa- 
ration, although it seems to be in some respects imperfect. I have not the 
Parliamentary Paper itself, but I have it in the Appendix to a pamphlet 
published some years auo, in which it appears that the charges for St. Helena, 
Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, to which the plan of separation alludes, 
are stated to be those which are paid in Efigland, whilst there is no reference 
to those paid in India in that plan. 

2948. Do you conceive, from your knowledge of that plan, that it would 
be sufficient to guide an accountant in the separation of the earlier accounts 
of the Company, which are said to be of such importance ? — Not without 
further information from the India House } it would be quite neceasarjr to 
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5533. You say the climate of the country is favourable to the production 
of cotton and other articles, if there were a demand ? — Yes. 

5534. It has been stated that nearly half of the Deccan is uncultivated 
now ?— I should not think so. There is a great desire to cultivate ; all the 
Mahrattas who served with Bajee Row are now cultivators. The foreigners 
went back to the different countries they came from, but the true Mahrattas 
are now cultivators. 

5535. Do you conceive the want of security and want of confidence 
under those warlike chiefs has prevented that cultivation which the coun- 
try was capable of? — If they had the least excitement a great proportion of 
the population would again take to military plunder, I have no doubt. They 
are now settling, and there cannot be better subjects than they are now. 

553 G. In one of the petitions presented to Parliament it is alleged, that 
the system for the administration of justice in the interior of British India 
is eminently defective, that it affords no adequate protection for the rights 
of property, scarcely any protection from personal wrongs, and in particular 
from false imprisonment, when committed by persons ])Ossessing public 
authority. Do you consider that the petitioners, from their connection with 
and knowledge of the interior, were competent to pronounce an opinion on 
this subject ?—I do not think they were, and I do not think they have any 
reason to say that there has been any maladministration ; a vigorous govern- 
ment for the Deccan was absolutely necessary, or we should have been at 
war at this moment ; but I do not think that any unnecessary rigour has 
ever been carried on, and I think the natives of Bombay have been put up 
to that representation by the lawyers who got up their petition. 

5537 . Do you think the natives are competent to judge of the security 
given under the King’s courts at Bombay ?— Yes, in Bombay; but 1 think 
they are not competent to judge of the reasons which prevent those courts 
being desirable in the Deccan at present. 1 do not think they have con- 
sidered the political circumstances on which that government has been 
established. 

5538. Y"ou think that they are capable of judging of the increased secu- 
rity under the King’s courts of Bombay, from that afforded in the interior 
ofdndia; but you do not think they are capable of judging of the political 
circumstances of India which iniglit prevent the introduction of the same 
justice there? — No, 1 do not think they have sufficient knowledge of the 
temper and condition of the people of the Deccan. 

5539 . Is not the communication between Bombay and Poonah, and all 
the Deccan, very frequent and intimate, and does it not extend throughout 
the country ? — Yes ; but I do not think they have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the character of the people, their military and restless 
habits, and that they do not estimate the danger sufficiently of opening to. 
them too rapidly other laws* 
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asceriaio what propoition of the supplies to Bencoolen had been applied to 20 July 1681- 

the purchase of goods > it would be necessary to form an estimate of what 

proportion of political marine and of commercial marine had availed them- *^*”V*"*y 
selves of the conveniences of St. Helena* and for such a separation the 
accountant would have to refer to higher authority* or more precise infor- 
mation. 

^94>9. Would there not be a difficulty in calculating the assets of the Com- 
pany» and determining what portion of buildings and fortifications strictly 
belong to territory and what to commerce? — f believe, from what I have 
seen of the accounts, that all buildings and fortifications have been charged 
to the account of the territory ; there is no trace of any having been paid for 
out of the commercial funds. 

2950. Before the acquisition of territory, it must have belonged to com- 
merce ? — No doubt. 

2951. Then that portion of buildings and fortification which was originally 
constructed for the defence of commerce, should be still continued as com- 
mercial expense ? — Yes j it appears to me not unreasonable. 

2952. Might not there be some difficulty in determining, subsequently, 
what portion of the expense may be justly ascribed to territory, and what 
portion to commerce ? — No doubt many difficulties would arise, and for that 
reason I think that whoever undertakes it, ought to be empowered to call for 
much additional information. 

295^^. We only want your opinion as to whether this is a description of 
difficulty which would fall within the province of a professional accountant? 

— I think it would require the reference to a higher authority. 

2954. Does it appear from the result of your inquiry, that the commerce 
of the country has been generally conducted at a loss, and that loss has been 
made good out of the territorial revenue? — My attention has been principally 
directed to the question of finances, which is a very large one, and I do not 
feel myself competent to answer that question ; the one which I have occu- 
pied myself on has been quite sufficient to lake up a great deal of my time. 

I am sorry to understand that Mr. Rickards is too unwell to be examined, 
who has given much of his attention to this subject, who understands not 
only the financial but the commercial part of it, and would be able to shew 
the connection. 1 do not feel competent to speak to the Committee on the 
subject, though I have my opinion. 

2955. Had the commerce of the country been carried on without the aid 
of the territorial revenue, does it appear probable that the Company's com- 
mercial property would now be insolvent or not?— I can form an idea on 
that subject ; if my view of what the commerce has drawn ii*om the territory 
be correct, their present capital, although very large, is far within the amount 
which I imagine they have derived from the territory, reckoning accumu- 
lating interest, which must in justice be taken into the account; because I 
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5540. Have not the merchants in Bombay establishments in difterent 
parts of the interior, and are they not capable of judging how far their own 
establishments are protected ? — Of course they are, and J have no doubt 
they are very well protected. 

5541. Arc you aware of the imprisonment of Narroba Govind Oughtia, 
and of Dhondoo Bullol, at Poonah ? — They were imprisoned immediately 
after the war, I think not above two or three months, upon refusing, 1 
believe, to give up some of Bajee Row’s money ; there was a proclamation 
issued after the war, calling upon all persons to give up the money of the 
state ; we knew there was a gooil deal of money in the countiy, and it was 
apprehended unless it was surrendered we should never be (piiet ; that 
they would be able to keep up little j)redatory i)arties. Is w'as very impor- 
tant to get the money surrendered ; it is that money which has been in 
appeal here, which I have referred to, and it was found upon Narrabo, I 
believe, to the extent ol‘ eleven lacs of rupees. 

5542. When this person was ])ut in irons, and his clerk, was there any 
charge against them ? — 1 am unable to answer whedier there was any charge 
to justify that, except having concealed tlie money; but I can answer, 
that the Mahrattas are a people of extreme cunning, and so diflicidt to 
manage, that it was often necessary at first to apply tlie system in practice 
by their own government, to make them tell the truth, and on this occa- 
sion to yield that which was necessary to the security of the country ; that I 
look upon as Mr. Elphinstone’s motive, and this was before tlie civil law 
was established, it was while the country was under military law, and 
he applied the Mahratta law or practice, that which Bajee Row himself 
would have done under similar circumstances, judging it to lie necessary for 
our own interests, but he introduced the system of our civil courts as early 
as possible. 

5543. You arc perfectly aware of the fact of those persons having been 
imprisoned, are you not r — 1 was not at Roouah, J was at my own head- 
(juarters forty miles off but I know they were imjnisoned. 

5544. Were they not put in irons ? — I think Oughtia was, I do not know 
whether the other was. 
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554v5. Without any charge being brought against them, except that they 
were suspected or supposed to have jiart of the Reishwa’s money ? — Whicli 
by the proclamation had been ordered to be surrendered. 

554(5. That proclamation was a considerable time after the country was 
taken possession of, and when it was in a state of comparative (piietness, was 
it not? — No, the war was considered to have terminated in .July 1818, and 
I think the proclamation was issued in May or .June previous. I came into 
cantonments in the month of May, and I tliink this proclamat’.on was in 
May, but I will not be positive, but I know the object was to be as promjit 
as possible after the war, with a view to prevent any persons getting the 
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26 July 1831. conceive that if at any period money withdrawn by the commerce from the 

j. ^ territory had been applied in liquidating the debt, or preventing the accu- 

^9 > Qf debt, it would have kept the debt so low, and the charge of 

interest so light, that there would be no ftedt at all at the present moment. 

2956. Do you consider the territory a kind of banker to the commercial 
concern, and that there is a large balance in the hands of the Company ? — 
That is the way I look at it ; the territory appears to be the banker in India 
for the commerce, as the commercial fund in Elngland is the banker for the 
territory. 

2957. Have you at all turned your attention to the question of the rates 
of exchange, as fixed by the Board of Control in 1814, in comparison with 
the mercantile rates ? — I have not bestow’ed much labour on that subject, but 
I have noticed a discrepancy of rather a singular nature in one part of Mr. 
Melvill’s examination, questions 49^4 to 49^9 inclusive ; he states that the 
rates of exchange, compared with the Board rates, were in favour of the 
commerce for five or six years after the Board rates were fixed ; but in an 
account given by Mr. Lloyd (in Appendix V. to First Report of 1830, 
Revenue Accounts, No. 2, at p. 97^0 of the loss sustained by the com- 
merce, amounting to £7,000,000, there is only a very small profit derived by 
the commerce in the first year, and every year after appears a year of loss. 
How to account for that difference between the Accountant and the Auditor, 
1 do not know. 

2958. You mention that part of the supplies to Bencoolen appeared, from 
the Second Report in 1810, to be applied to the purchase of pepper and 
spices ? — Yes. 

2959. Was tliat ever admitted by the East India Company? — I am not 
aware that it was ever contradicted, which I consider equivalent to an ad- 
mission. 

2960. Has credit ever been given to the territory for the profits of the 
pepper and spices you conceive to have been procured by means of supplies 
from the teiritorial revenue? — I have not noticed any such entry, and I 
think if it had existed there, I should have seen it. 

2961. Do the Company appear to have made any change in the mode of 
charging supplies furnished to Bencoolen subsequent to these remarks in the 
Second Report of 1810? — In the Papers of the Select Committee of 1810, 
1811, and 1812, the column of Bencoolen is always headed ‘‘Supplies;’* 
since that period, and in the Papers of February 1830, it is headed 

Charges;” i am not aware of any other alteration. 

2962. It has been held by many that the accounts of the Company up to 
the commencement of the present charter have been definitively closed, and 
that it is now no longer competent to the Committee to re-open the question ; 
have you, in the course of your inquiry into the subject, met with any thing 
confirmatory of such an opinion, either in tlte Act of 1813, or any other 

' document 
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money to keep up the war ; for as long as you pay a Mahratta he will never 
come in. Of the other two persons I know nothing, they were imprisoned 
by the adawlut in Tannah. 

5547 . To whom were those extensive powers committed ? — The com- 
missioner. 


5548. Who was the commissioner? — Mr. Elphinstone. 

5549 . To whom were they delegated by the commissioner ? — The collec- 
tor and magistrate at Poonah, Captain Robertson, then Lieutenant Ro- 
bertson. 


5550. He had the power of imprisoning and putting in irons the natives of 
the country? — When the country was under martial law, I apprehend he 
bad the power ; I do not suppose he had afterwards. I put him there when 
the war broke out, and when Mr. Elphinstone’s power lor a moment ceased, 
I put him myself in charge of the guards there, and the police, and Mr. 
Elphinstone confirmed the appointment when he became the commissioner, 
but we had no civil law at the time. 

5551. Do you consider that the military law of England authorises tiiC 
practice of confining men, and putting them in irons on the suspicion of 
having money in possession ? — From my knowledge of that particular peo- 
ple, I say that the object of getting in that money was a very necessary 
measure to insure the tranquillity of the country ; for that as long as money 
was to bo had, we could never tranquillize the country, and the Company 
would have been put to lacs and lacs of rupees of expense. 

5552. Is it not in the power of the governor to confine any native, great or 
small, whom he may think proper, and such native confined has no means 
whatever of obtaining his release ? — I believe that is the fact ; 1 am not able 
to speak of it from my knowledge of the law, but I imagine the govern- 
ment has that power ; but certainly it is not very likely to happen, for they 
have been treated with the greatest attention and kindness. 

5553. Have you known any of the chiefs confined ? — No, they have been 
treated with the greatest attention and respect. 

.5.5.54 Were there none in confinement after we obtained possession r— 
None that I am aware of ; there was a man who could not be called a 
chief, I forget his name, who set up to be the heir of the throne of Sat- 
tarah, but he was considered insane, and they sent him as they did Toim- 
buckjee, who was the cause of the war, into honourable confinement, but 
nothing further. 

5555. You are not aware of a man being confined in a cage ? — That was 
for hanging Captain Vaughan and his brother j be used them in a most 
cruel manner. 


5556. What 
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document which has fallen under your observation ? — I have met with no- 
thing from which such a conclusion could be drawn. The Select Com- 
mittee of 1810-11 laboured to strike a balance, but in vain, though they 
stated, in the Third Report, that^.^e documents in the Appendices to their 
Reports, with some addition, wopld throw very considerable light upon the 
subject ; “ Your Committee having thus submitted to the consideration of 
the House such observations of the finances of India, as the course of their 
inquiry appear to prescribe, this Report might be brought to an immediate 
close, if they had not to apprehend that such a detail might not, as readily 
as was desirable, direct the judgment to any conclusion approaching to cor- 
rectness, of the distinction presumed to exist between the political and the 
commercial parts of this transaction. No absolute distinction on accurate 
principles, under the present system, can be drawn; the Committee arc of 
opinion that, wiiii some additions, the documents in the Appendix to this 
and other of their Reports, will throw considerable light on ihis branch of 
inquiiy.’* For the five following years, as I have before stated, the mate- 
terials for arriving at a balance have never been produced ; the Act of 1818 
never alludes to the past accounts, and directs merely that the future trans- 
actions shall be separately recorded ; and in the powers conferred on the 
Board of Control there is nothing that can be coiistiued to authorise that 
Board to settle the account betwen the branches by an arbitrary dictum^ nor 
has there ever been any account prepared by the Company and laid before 
Parliament, professing to exhibit u definite balance between the two branches 
at the commencement of the present charter; on the contrary, from the 
year 1815 to the present time, there has been one annually laid before Par- 
liament, exhibiting the account virtually, as open and unsettled at that 
epoch. 

2963. What account is that? — The Parliamentary number of the present 
Session is 14. 

2964 . Is it stated that the balance between territory and commerce re- 
mains unsettled? — From the manner in which the home debt is there stated, 

I infer that tlie account must be considered as an unsettled account. 

2965 . Have you examined the first of the annual accounts which was laid 
before Parliament after the commencement of the charter in 1813-14? — 
1 have examined it. 

2966. From what do you understand that the account is considered as 
unsettled in the first account ? — From the manner in which the home bond- 
debt is there mentioned, and in the whole series, of which it is the last, 
beginning with that ordered to be printed 24th May 1815. In that account, 
which first gave a separated statement of the debts and assets, territorial and 
commercial, the home bond-debt was not included under either head, but 
was placed at the foot of the account, with a reference to the following 
note : ** The amount of the present home bond-debt, it is believed, has been 
chiefly, if not entirely, incurred on account of payments made within the 
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6556. What was done with him?— He was confined in the fort of Sin- ti Oct. 1831. 
ghur ; it was the fashion to call it a cago, because there was a grating to the : — 

door ; but it was a very comfortable place, and officers go there now for their , 

health from Poonah. I believe he was let out on some demand by habeas “ 

corpus from the court of Bombay ; it was cither made or threatened j I am 
not quite sure whether the order did not go from the Court of Directors for 
liis release. 

5557. In the same petition it is stated that at a distance of thirty miles 
from each of the presidencies, there are few natives who really have the 
slightest knowledge of those Acts of Parliament and charters passed for the 
security of their persons and properties ; judging from your intercourse with 
the natives of the country, what is your opinion as to their knowledge of 
what law they arc under ? — The native inhabitants of Bombay, I shotild 
think, have pretty good knowledge in this respect : in the Deccan, certainly, 
they have no knowledge of Acts of Parliament ; they are not in a state them- 
selves to understand such laws. 

5558. Do you think if they knew they had the power of applying to the 
court of Bombay for any redress of grievances, they would doit, at whatever 
distance? — Yes, I have no doubt they would ; that is the reason I object at 
present to setting up a second authority ; I say the people arc not yet 
prepared for it. 

5559. You think if they had the power now, they would be very anxious 
to remove their cause of complaint to the King’s courts ? — I have no doubt 
they would. 

55GO. Or to any other court of appeal whatever ?— Yes. 

5561. Have they any court of appeal in the Deccan ? — They have the 
sudder adawlut. 

5502. They may go to that? — Yes, it is now established in Bombay; 
there is the adawlut at Poonah, and they go from the adawlut to the 
sudder. 

5503. Do you think they are as desirous to appeal to the adawlut as to 
the Kings court ? — They know of no other ])ractice at present, but give them 
information of another, and they will go, I dare say, fast enough. 

5504. Do you think the natives know that all the Company’s servants, 
military and civil, are subject to the jurisdiction of the King’s courts, where- 
ever tlicy may be in India?— I do not think that they know it universally 
with regard to civil actions ; certaij)ly, as applied to criminal actions, they 
do. They know that no European can commit murder, for instance ; as 
soldiers have been frequently tried and hanged. 

5565. And sent to the presidencies ?— Yc.s. 

5566. Is the administration of justice by the King’s court popular with 

the 
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26 July 1881 . period of the last charter, for the territory, beyond the aftiourtt received in 

England from the said territory ; but, as an investigation of this matter can- 

T. Lnngian^ E$q, finished within the time in which the present account must be sub- 

mitted to Parliament, the amount of thfe bond debt is here placed against 
the joint heads of territory and commerce.** The investigation here spoken 
of is, I suppose, not yet brought to a close, for it has never since then been 
alluded to in the accounts, in which to this day the home bond-debt con- 
tinues to stand at the foot of the page, and of late years witli the following 
note in explanation : “ The home bond-debt is stated without specific appli- 
cation to either branch of the Company*s affairs, it not being determined 
to what extent the debt had its origin from political causes.** In any system 
of accounts a bond will never be granted without its being recorded on what 
account it was granted. The doubt as to the origin of the debt, therefore, 
can have no relation to the cause for issuing the bond. Such an investiga- 
tion could not have taken half an hour; neither can the doubt be, whether 
the sums paid in England, supposed chargeable to the territory, had all been 
charged to its debit. The reply to a question this day, as to the defec- 
tiveness of the estimate spoken of by Mr. Melvill, must have shown that 
nothing material can in that way have been overlooked. It appears to me 
obvious that the desideratum is, such a balance of the transactions between 
the two branches as the Select Committe in their Third Report sought, but 
in vain, to arrive at, carried on to the close of the last charter. If that 
balance should prove to be against territory, and to the amount of the home 
bond-debt, the Company might fairly argue that that debt should be turned 
over to the territory ; but if, on investigation, the balance should be in 
favour of territory, a corresponding amount of India debt should be in like 
manner taken and provided for by commerce. This appeals to me the only 
fair interpretation that can be put on the suspension of the home bond-debt 
between the two branches. 

! 2967 . Do you assume St. Helena to be a commercial charge r — I consider 
it to be both for the convenience of the commercial and the political 
branches, but not entirely political. 

52968 . You stated tliat it was a commercial charge up to a certain time?— 
In early periods, before the acquisition of territory, it must have been so ot‘ 
course, 

2969. Are you or not aware that the Coinpany*s ships always pay port 
dues at St. Helena? — I am not acquainted- with any of the intesrnal regula- 
tions of the island. 

2970. And that these port dues are carried to the credit of the island?— 
I am not at all informed of the minutiae of the government of the island. 


Jovis 
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the natives of Bombay, or not?— I should say certainly popular in 
Bombay. 

B 5567. You do not think they would willingly exchange it for the Com- 
* pany’s courts in the interior ?— No, I apprehend not; they are too far 
gone ; they are great lawyers now. 

5568. In one of the petitions the natives of Bonabay claim to be admitted 
into financial, territorial, and judicial offices, in common with British- 
born subjects; are you of opinion that such admission might be safely 
granted, and that it would add to the stability of the British government ? 
—I do; and I think it is one of the most important things to be now 
introduced. 

5569. Do you think such employment of the natives would be attended 
with economy, and also efficiency in the result?— Of course natives can 
be got to serve in those departments for much smaller sums than are paid 
to the civil servants ; they are much more easily paid, but for many yeais 
they could not be employed exclusively ; there must be Europeans mixed 
with them. 

5570. Would they be equally efficient ? — After some years I think they 
would ; you would not take and place them in a whole department together, 
but gradually introduce them. 

5571 • III the petition of the inhabitants of Bombay, and signed by upwards 
of 4,000 of the most respectable of all religions, dated the 25 tli of January 
last, they state that “ it is to Parliament that the natives of his Majesty s 
territories in India are indebted for the jmblic institutions intended to 
prevent injury and insult to them, and to raise them in the ranks of 
society;” do you yourself consider that it is to his Majesty and the two 
Houses of Parliament, and not to the East-India Company, that the native 
inhabitants of Bombay look for a redress of their grievances, and an ame- 
lioration of their condition ? — I think they have, of late years, been care- 
fully taught to believe that Parliament and the King are every thing to 
them. 

5572. Do they make a distinction between the King and Parliament, anil 
the authority of the East India Company?— In Bombay they have been 
doing so certainly for some time ; they have learnt that in the supreme court, 
and in the late discussions some of the judges almost told them from the 
bench that the court was supreme, and that the government was nothing 
compared to them ; not in so many words perhaps, but with that tendency. 
Sir John Grant and Sir Charles Chambers both, 1 believe, held that language 
from the bench. 

5573. Meaning that it was superior to the power of the Company ? \es. 

5574. Docs not that impression, on the part of the natives, tend to 

diminish the authority of the East India Company ?— It is so very local at 

*" present. 
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HUGH GEORGE CHRISTIAN, Esquire, called in, and examined. 

^97U You have been in the civil service of the East India Company ?— 
I have. 

^972. In uhat part of India have you chiefly resided? — I was on the 
establishment of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and I chiefly 
resided in the western provinces, more commonly called tlie Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, which commence from the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad being the first district, and they extend 
upwards in a western direction. 

In what official situations were you? — I have held several situations, 
but I was chiefly employed as collector of land revenue, and as special com- 
missioner appointed under Regulation 1 of 1821. 

2974?. What was the object of that regulation ? — It was to restore lands to 
persons who had been deprived of them by unjust and illegal public sales, 
or who had lost them by private transfers effected by undue influence, and 
to inquire generally into the rights, privileges, and interests of the agricul- 
tural community, 

297^5. There was a commission appointed for that purpose ? — Yes, of 
which I was senior member. 

2976. Will you explain what was the cause of the appointment of that 
commission? — The government did not know exactly how to give redress 
to the people aggrieved by the ordinary courts, and in some cases the period 
of limitation for the cognizance ol such suits had expired ; an extraordinary 
measure appeared therefore necessary. 

2977- What complaints were brought before the government ? — I do not 
know what complaints was brought before the government, but the judge of 
Cawnpore represented the confused state of his district arising from suci) 

f rievances, and I befieve one of the members of the council, Mr. James 
tuart, urged the necessity of affording prompt redress. In consequence the 
government appointed a commission with extensive powers j in short to 
revise, if founa necessary, judicial proceedings connected with any of the 
illegal publie sales^ or private transfers of the nature above described, within 
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present, I sliould not say it is of much consequence M'hile it is confined to (i Oci. lh:M. 
the presidency ; if it went into the interior it might be of consequence. 

5575, Supposing that impression became general throughout India, what « 

effect would that produce on the East India Company? — It would be highly • 

injurious to their government, no doubt; it must of course tend to bring 

them into contempt, and make their power questionable. 

5576. Would not such a spirit in the people of India tend to diminish the 
power and the authority of the Company, and consequently the obedience 
of the natives to that authority ? — 1 should think it would very likely have 
that effect, if it spread universally. 

5577- Would it tend to diminish the authority of the llritish nation? — 

That I cannot answer ; I think it would be a very dangerous thing, 
drawing a comparison between the two authorities ; 1 (lo not object to it at 
Bombay. 

5578. Do you think, in the Deccan, the people can distinguish between 
the authority of rarliament and of tlic Comj)any? — No; I do not think 
they have at present a sufficient degree of intelligence to understand it. 

5579. Do you think it is advantageous to the good government of Bombay 
that such an opinion should prevail in Bomb.ay itself? — No, I eannot think 
it can be advantageous even there ; 1 thiid< whatever tends to j)ut the sidqects 
of the country in contempt of its government cannot be advantageous or 
judicious ; whatever the government of India is, it is adjninistered by the 
sanction of Parliament, and ought to be made strong and respected, tor the 
good government of the people ; nothing can be so bad in that country as a 
weak government. 

.0580. Can the King’s courts interfere at all, except in cases of complaint 
of oppression and injustice ; and if so, how can they interfere with the 
government of the country ? — If they could interfere in questions o\! habeas 
corpus, and with the chiefs in the country, and were to summon them, which 
Sir John (irant did (at least one of the young boys of a chief), such a power 
would disturb the country, because they are new to and totally unaccustomed 
to such interference ; the local institutions come nearer to those they have 
been long governed by. 

5581. Do you not know that the same feeling towards the King and 
Parliament prevails in Calcutta, and that Calcutta and Bombay are the most 
orderly and best governed portions of India? — I have no doubt that they 
are well informed of the power of Parliament in Calcutta and Bombay. 

5582. AVhat is the mischief likely to result from their knowing the 
difference between the King’s and the Company’s power ? — ( hiefly from 
their own ignorance, that they are not able to appreciate the difference, and 
that such confused notions of power might mislead them into lebellion 
against the existing government ; I do not deny they may have a just know- 
ledge of the distinction at the presidencies, there they are an entirely 

different 
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a limited period ; the jurisdiction was confined to three districts, commencing 
with only one at first, viz. Cawnpore. 

2978. Did you go through the whole three districts ? — I was about four 
years and a half on the cojnmission, and we had nearly completed the district 
ofCawnpore and Allahabad when I left. 

2979. Has the commission pursued its duty since? — I do not know 
exactly ; it continued its proceedings some time after I left 5 but since the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck various alterations have, I understand, been 
introduced. 

2980. What was the third district ? — Gorruckpore. 

2981. [n what state did you find those districts? — We found that the 
most abusive alienations of property had taken place ; I fancy even exceeding 
what the government themselves had anticipated, and we were able to give 
effectual redress in most cases. 

2982. Of what district have you had the charge besides those you have 
mentioned ? — I was acting collector of Furruckabad, acting collector of 
Allahabad, acting collector of Moorshedabad, acting collector of Bareilly, 
acting collector of Gorruckpore, collector of Agra, acting collector of Cawn* 
pore, and in revenue charge of Shacohabad. 

2983. By what tenure is the land held in those provinces ? — Chiefly by ze- 
mindary tenure j that is, persons with whom the settlement of the lands 
had been made, and in whom is considered to be vested the proprietary 
right 

2984. Is that the same tenure as prevails throughout the dominions under 
the presidency of Fort William ? — 1 can only speak to my own knowledge as 
far as 1 have seen myself, but I believe the same tenure prevails generally in 
Bengal, and 1 believe in the province of Cuttack. 

2985. The tenure you mean is that which considers the zemindar the pro- 
prietor of the soil ? — It is. 

2986. Is the proprietorship of the zemindar recognized by any public act 
or avowal of the government ?— Yes, I think a proclamation issued by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, and subsequently alluded to in some of the Regulations 
in 1803; Regulation 25 or 27 of that year it is, I think, distinctly stated 
that the proprietary right of the land is considered to be vested in the 
zemindar. 

2987. Does that statement apply to all the dominions of the presidency as 
tliey now exist, or is it confined to those to which the Regulation first 
applied ? — I cannot stale that it applies to all, but 1 can state tliat it ap- 
plies generally to the whole of the western provinces in which I have been 
employed. 

2988. What was the distinction between the settlement of the land in 
those provinces and in Bengal?— I am unacquainted practically with the 

settlement 
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different population. The government of India is established by Parliament, 
and I cannot conceive it desirable that that government should be brought 
into contempt, by setting up any superior authority. 

5583. Have you ever served in the British colonies?— Yes. 

5584. Do you conceive that any inconvenience arises from the knowledge 
of the inhabitants of those colonies, that the local government is not supreme, 
but subject to the authority of the King and Parliament in England? — 
I should say certainly not ; but the colonies are totally different, they are 
almost all European in their descent. It is not that I disapprove of the insti- 
tution of the King’s courts, but that I disapprove of its application to 
5 ,000,000 or 6,000,000 of people, not in a state of intelligence to appre- 
ciate its blessings ; the King’s court I understand perfectly well, it is a fine 
institution, but I would not misapply it; it would be easy, perhaps, to refer to 
Madras and Bengal, how long it took to apply the power of English law to 
conquered provinces ; we have conquered the Deccan only about twelve 
years. 

5585. Do you suppose that natives in the interior of India have a distinct 
notion that there is a supreme authority here, and that the authority of the 
Company in India is not supreme P—In the interior of the country I have 
been accustomed to, I should say that they have not that knowledge, that 
they do not think there is any power superior to the Company’s ; that is my 
impression. 

5586. What do yon suppose to be the degree of knowledge upon that 
subject among the natives at present at Bombay ? — Tliey have a large know- 
ledge of it, and are perfectly aware of the comparative power of the Crown 
ami Company. 

5587. They are aware of the distinction ? — Decidedly ; they have had an 
example of it before them for many years in the King’s court. 

5588. The question refers to the supreme Government here ? — Yes, they 
are much more enlightened; the judges have repeatedly told them that the 
whole of that country is subject to this country, and that the Parliament and 
King are supreme over all. 

558U. Will you refer to the signatures of the petition of September 18^29, 
arc they all Parsees ? — No, there are a good many Hindoos, and some 
Mussulmen. 

5590. Were yon in Bombay when this petition was resolved upon? — 
1 was serving under that presidency. 

5591. Do you know any thing of the circumstances of the meeting? — 
I do not. 

5592. Were you in Bombay on the 15th of January 1831, when the other 
petition was signed? — I left Bombay in December 1830. 

5593. Is not the presijjency of Bombay very peculiar, not only as distin- 
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settlement of Bengal ; I merely know it tlieoretically, therefore I cannot 
speak positively, but I imagine that the basis of the settlement of both parts 
of the country is the same. 

£9^9* Should you conceive that, with the exception of the permanency, it 
was the same settlement ? — Yes, more or less ; there are parts of Bengal, 
for instance the district of Burdwan, paying a rental of about £400,000 
a year, and is, I believe, the property of the* rajah, in which, 1 have under- 
stood, a peculiar tenure called piitnee exists. 

£990. What is the principle of that settlement, as it refers to the govern- 
ment, to the proprietor, and to the cultivating tenant ? — There has been 
much inquiry and discussion regarding subordinate tenures ; that is, about 
the rights of the ryots, or the rights of the cultivators; but for my part, I 
am inclined to think that there is a great deal of uncertainty and doubt ex- 
isting on the question, and that they have neither been either correctly ascer- 
tained nor precisely defined. 

£991- In point of fact, wherever that settlement prevails are there three 
parties or two; is there the ryot, the proprietor, and the government, oris 
there the ryot, and the government alone ? — The mode that I pursued in 
making a settlement was, to issue an advertisement mentioning that I should 
arrive in a certain part of the district on a certain day, atul that 1 invited all 
persons who had claims to lands situate in such a portion of the district to 
appear and prefer them. I then selected the parties in possession, if they 
were the recorded and acknowledged proprietors, as having the best right 
to engage; if tliey were merely farmeis, I endeavonied to exclude them, 
and bring in the proprietor, but I made no stipulation regarding the 
cultivators* 
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£99^. Then the dealings of the government were with the proprietors, not 
with the cultivators? — Not with the cultivators, excepting where the pro- 
prietors were not forthcoming or ascertained, or refused to engage. The 
goveriimeut in some few cases collected immediately from the cultivators, 
called khas management. 

£993. Do those cases occur frequently in the upper provinces ? — Very 
rarely. 

£994. What distinction should you make between that mode of settle- 
ment, and what is termed the ryotwar system ? — Thcie seems to be a little 
confusion respecting the ryotwar settlement. What I .should consider by the 
ryotw’ar settlement, taking it in the literal acceptation of the word, would be 
to receive engagements from each individual cultivator for his field or fields, 
at a fair appraisement of their value, that government should deal directly 
with the cultivators; but 1 have lately heard, that under the Madras presi- 
dency it has a different signification ; that the ryotwar system is intended 
merely to imply that every person possessing a proprietary right in a village 
is recorded, and engagements taken from him, without reference to his undeiv 
tenants. 


Q9D5. You 
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guishcd from the other territories under tlie presideiiey ot IJonibny, hut :is 
distinguished even from tlic other capital towns- — N'es ; 1 sup])ose ii is the 
greatest resort of varied Asiatics ol’ any spot in India; Aral)s and Persians, 
Scindians and people of all other conntrics come there to trade. 

559 k Is there not more I 'nglish spoken among tlie inhahitanls of lloml)ay 
than of Madras or Calcutta? — I am not able to answer (bat (piestion 
distinctly, but I should think so; all the Parsecs I have known speak 
English. 

5595. Do you conceive it is fair to argue from tlie state (>(' sock Ivor 
circumstances aflccting IJombay, to any other parts of India.’' I do not 
know that I could usefully answer that (piestion, as I am not acapia.inua! widi 
other parts of India; my opinion would go to this, that the) aie tlie mosi 
intelligent of any natives of India, they have had more oppo! luuities of 
intercourse with those of other countries. 


559(). Among the less informed of the natives of India, is not the evpies 
sion “Company” used to express tiu' su|)reme power ol the go\ einment, 
and in no other sense ? Yes, certainly, how should if lu* olbei w isc ; “ t om 
pauy Behader” is the expression. 

5597. Uo you thiidv that any great inconvenience would an c from 
substituting the authority of the Crown, and having only one anllioi ily insic.u 
of two in India?— I do not see any great inconvenience so far as the ;ippella- 
tion goes; it would fake a long tune perhaps before tlu^ appellation was 
understood, thev have been .so many years accustomed to call everyllung by 
the name of the Company, what efl’ect that might have on then government 
is another (juestion, but whether they were called Company s or King s, i o 
not think they would care a farthing. 

.5598. Has it been the feeling of the natives in India to submit to the 
ruling pow'er, whatever it may lie ? — Undoubtedly. 

5599. From what you have seen in the Island of Bombay of ihe wirious 
descriptions of natives of India, are you luit able to 1‘orin a luetty eorriict 
estimate of the characters of the countries to whom those jieople belong 
I think they are a highly interesting people, capable of being made anything 
of. I have no reason in the world to say or think of them othei wise. 

5G00. What is your opinion of the moral character of the natives ol Imha 
generally?—! think, considering the disadvantages they have been under 
many years, not those of Bombay, but those above the ghauts, where lliey 
have had formerly a very vicious government, they are ' ’ 

and in my opinion they have been greatly belied by a t lo.'-.e w 10 lavi 

written about them. 

5601. Are they a cruel people ?-By no means; all tlj^ir cl.icls w(:re of 
rude military habits, which made the body of the peop e w la u} ^ . 
rude and violent; but they are essentially a good peoidc, arn ^ ^ 
have taken to cultivation, they are one of the most quiet ordei y 
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2S July 1831. 299 ^. You are understood to say, that the settlement in the ^ther pro- 

yitj^s was of tnis nature, that you oh tjhe part of tlie government nego- 
' elated with the proprietors, without taking any cognizance of the cultivating 

peasant? — Exactly so. 

2996 , Is not that the system you have iust described to be the ryotway, 
system that prevailed in Madras ? — No, I think not ; it would appear that by 
recording the rights of every person holding or claiming a proprietary right, 
they go a little further into detail than we do. But I am only speaking 
of'what I have heard stated; for I know nothing of the Madras mode of 
settlement. ' 

2997 * Did you make the settlement to which you have alluded ? — 
made the whole or nearly the entire settlement of Allahabad, a district 
containing about 3,000 separately assessed estates, and 1 suppose a po-p 
pulation of about 1,000,000, and paying a rental of about £320,000 per 
annum, 

2998. In what year was that? — In 1809 and 1810. 

2999 . You had no intercourse then with the cultivating tenants? — Except, 
tp lend them every support I could with a view of adjusting disputes between 
landlord and tenant. 

3000. What was the tenure upon which land was held in those provinces, 
under the former governments ?— I cannot state with any precision, but I 
imagine that as the collection of revenue was the primary object under 
the former government, the rights of persons and things were little 
considered. 

3001. By whom was the settlement made of which a commission was sent 
to correct the evils — By the English government, and the sales took place 
under the English government, 

3002. What were the particular abuses that existed ? — They were various ; 
in some instances lands were sold for balances not due, in others the adver- 
tisements of sale had been purposely suppressed, in others the revenue 
officers themselves had become the purchasers, and in short various abuses, 
as specified in the preamble of Regulation 1 of 1821. 

3003. Was there any particular circumstance to which you would ascribe 
the possibility of the existence of such abuses ?— I think the abuses were 
occasioned by the malversation of the native revenue officers chiefly, 
and in some degree by the supineness or misconduct of the European 
functionaries. 

3004. Were those native revenue officers natives of those provinces ? — 
Some were not^ but generally speaking they were natives of the provinces. 

8005. The parties oppressed in that case were the great proprietors ?— 
The proprietors, and of course the cultivators suflered, because 1 have 
generally observed that an auction purchaser is seldom so well inclined 
« towards 
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6 Oct. 1831. have ever lived amongst. In my own cantonment I had generally before 

the war upwards of 30,000 followers, and for four years we had only four 

J/ojor-Gen.^ capital crimes; what the punishments were I do not know, for we sent them 
’ " the Pcishwa, we had not then any criminal law of our own ; I do not 

believe there are many parts of Europe which could boast of such absence 
of crime. 

5()0‘2. In the petition just referred to, it is stated that the King’s courts 
of justice, in the execution of their processes and orders, have always been 
scrupulously observant of the religious doctrines, rites and observances, and 
of tlie manners and usages of the natives ; as far as your own knowledge 
extends, do you consider this statement as well founded ? — I have no reason 
to say otherwise ; I should suppose the Europeans who presided in those 
courts would not be so foolish as to slight them, for they would never be 
respected by them if they did. I cannot conceive any one so foolish as to ' 
slight their prejudices and to expect to be respected. 

.^603. In the same petition it is stated, that “ the experience of more 
than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quarter of a century at 
Madras anti Bombay, has proved that life, property, character and personal 
liberty can be protected by his Majesty’s courts of justice, without viola- 
tion of the religions, manners and ways of the natives do you consider 
that the gradual extension of English law administered by professional 
judges to the provinces subject to the Bombay presidency, would give 
additional security to the persons and property of the native inhabitants, and 
tend to secure their attachment to the l^ritish Government? — I should 
certainly have no objection as long as it was gradual, but by that I would not 
inter that the persons and property of those subject to the government regu- 
lations, the inhabitants of the Deccan, are not now perfectly protected ; 
ultimately, for the benefit of the peo])lc, by similar and equal justice, 1 
should be glad to have the King’s courts all over India. 

5604. You do not agree with the petitioners that property is not so secure 
in the interior as at Bombay ? — No, decidedly not; 1 ani convinced it is 
quite as secure. 

5605. In the same petition it is stated that the authority claimed by the 
local governments of India, of making and repealing laws, civil and criminal, 
of making and annulling courts of justice, and in short of legislating abso- 
lutely over the natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, has been the great cause (;f the degradation of the natives 
in question, and of stamping upon them the character of a conquered, dis- 
tinct and degraded people. Do you concur in the opinion so expressed ?— • 
No, I do not, upon my honour ; on the contrary, I consider that that power is 
necessary in every new conquered country; in India, I should say, the power 
the Company have of making reasonable laws, is absolutely necessary ; I 
would not continue it indefinitely. 


5606. You 
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towards tliib linder-tonants as the original and ancient proprietdils ;,.tlier’e is a 
good feeling usually subsisting betweeti the ancient proprietor ^nH his 
under-tenants^ whereas the auction purchaser is more keen aflet pecntiisry 
advantage. 

3006. Are the proprietors in general ancient proprietors in those pro- 
vinces? — Yes, 

3007 . Do persons of all religions sects hold by the same tenure? — The 
religious sects I have met with have been only Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
different castes ; I know of no distinction between their tenures. 

3008. Are the estates large or small generally? — In some districts they 
are small ; in the district of Gorruckpore for instance, which only yields a 
rental of about nineteen lacs ot rupees, the separately assessed estates were 
about 13,000; whereas in Cawnpore and Allahabad, which yieli^ed a rental 
far exceeding that of Gorruckpore, the separate estates liid not amount to 
more than 3,000 in each, that is as far as I recollect, therefore in those two dis- 
tricts the estates may be considered comparatively large, and in Gorruckpore 
small. 

3009 . Did you enter into engagements with the proprietors of every one 
of those estates?— 'In Allahabatl I entered into engagements with the pro- 
prietor of almost every estate, unless he was not known, or was not forth- 
coming, or refused to engage ; but I endeavoured, on almost all occasions, 
to get the proprietors into the possession of their lands to the exclusion of 
farmers; I found that more satisfaction was thus given, and tfiat the revenue 
was more regularly paid. 


I V ' • I I. ( I 
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3010. In making those engagements, on what data did you proceed as to 
amount? — The plan I pursued was, to direct the tussuldar or native col- 
lector, some time previously to the formation of a settlement, to prepare an 
estimate of the resources of his jurisdiction, directing liim at the same time 
to call the village accountants before him, and to lake their accounts for a 
certain number of years, and as far as he could to correct the inaccuracies of 
those accounts. On some occasions the tussuldar, who was left in a greaf 
degree to his own discretion, made a cursory survey of the village or land, 
and prepared an estimate or account of the articles of cultivation, ^niV the 
rates per beega, which is the third part of an acre, but the assessment wds 
formed upon a conjectural estimate. 

3011. Were you satisfied with the accuracy of those estimates? — The 
accounts which the village accountants presented were in most cases pal- 
pable fabrications ; and as they were almost the only persons who could give 
authentic information regarding the rent-roll, it became necessary to have 
recourse to other expedients by requiringthe native collectors and officers of 
account to get as near the truth as they could ; and 1 Jooked occa^iottaliy at 
as many accounts as I could get hold of that appeared entitled to attention, 
considering the former assessment, the revenue paid to the native govern- 

ment 
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56OG. You are aware that the Company have been in possession sixty years 
of those parts of the country ; do you consider your observation applicable 
to those parts? — I do not personally know any part which has been settled 
so long as sixty years ; I should he sorry to see the power removed in the 
districts where 1 liave lived in the Deccan, I should think it a necessary 
power. 

5 G 07 - How loni? should you think it necessary to continue it: — For a 
generation at least ; they are educating very fast, I think they are getting 
more contented and settled, and subservient to Fhiglish laws. 

5GO8. You limit your objection to the period when education shall be 
complete : — Yes, to those who have lived under arbitrary government. 

5609. In proof of the assertion just (pioted, the petitioners refer to tlic 
criminal code of Bombay, which they state to be “vague in its language ; that 
it regulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; that it abounds 
*in severe discretionary punishment, by way of fine or imprisonment, or 
both ; that it has an endless repetition of commutation of imprisonment 
for a fine ; that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British 
judge, without any edectual control in persons of the descrij)lion of the 
accused; and that the judge has no sympathy with the ])ersons subject to 
his criminal jurisdiction.” Does this character of the criminal code consist 
with your knowledge of it ? — No, I think it is very severe and unjust ; 1 do 
not know why they should say that the judge has no sympathy with them ; 

I do not believe there is a better set of public servants in the world than 
those in Bombay. I should say it was a very severe and unjust imputation ; 

I do Jiot think there are a more honourable or assiduous class of men in 
any part of the world than the Company’s servants in Homhay. Mr. 
Elphinstone has taken the greatest pains to have them carefully instructed 
and qualilied for their situations ; 1 have lived among the natives a good 
deal, and am fond of them ; 1 have heard their .sentiments a good deal, and 
never heard a complaint against their superiors in the Deccan ; they like 
some of course better than others. 

. 5 Glt). It is stated in the same jjctition, that throughout the judicial regu- 
lations of the Bombay government, there is not one on the principle of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and that this is in strong contrast with the criminal 
jurisiliction at the presidencies. Does this assertion consist with your 
knowledge ? — 1 have been in the Deccan, where I would not wish fliein to 
have it just now, I do not see wliy they should not have the habeas corpus 
where they have been long accustomed to the linglish law, and arc accus- 
tomed to our civil institutions. 

5611. There is another assertion, that the gentlemen appointed judges in 
the courts in the interior are extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary 
to perform their duties ; that they have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire the nece.ssary qualification.s, and that this is a fundamental and 
incorri^tible vice in the judicial system. Does this assertion on the part of 
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ment, the quantity of land in cultivation, and the articles cultivated; in 
short, I made as good a guess as I could. 

3012. Had you any authentic official record of what was paid to the native 
government? — I cannot vouch for the authenticity of them, but we had 
records ; and when you are out among the people for any length of lime, of 
course information is derived in many ways, from tlie canongoos, officers of 
registry and record ; there are mirdahs likewise, who are people appointed 
to measure lands. 

3013. Did you, after ascertaining the whole annual produce of an estate, 
assign a definite portion of that to the government? — The basis of the settle- 
ment is more nominal than real ; I generally took what I considered a rere- 
nue, which the parties could pay easily ; I made a deduction occasionally 
from the gross produce of the proprietary income, which was supposed to be 
about 14 per cent, from 50 per cent., the share that the government assumed 
being nominally half the gross produce. The calculations are however more 
nominal than real, because it is impossible, in the absence of authetitic 
accounts, to know what is the gross produce ; and when you are obliged to 
make a settlement by guess, of course you take what the man voluntarily 
agrees to give. 

3014. Did you ascertain what portion the ryots paid to the zemindar? — 
No, I did not ascertain what portion they paid to the zemindar ; but 1 
observed that where he was an hereditary proprietor the ryots had generally 
few or no complaints to make ; and where the occupancy had been disturbed, 
there the ryots sometimes complained. 

3015. Was the result of that commission very satisfactory to the people ? — 
Very much so. 

3016. Then you are not of opinion that the ryots are severely rented ? — 
In some parts of the country I think they are ; I think that where the lands 
have been sold at public sale the ryots are oppressed in many cases. 

3017. Have public sales taken place to a great extent in those provinces ? 
Not to any very great extent, excepting in the three districts above al- 
luded to. 

3018. What course did you pursue with respect to those lands that had 
been improperly sold ? — We restored them to the proprietors who had lost 
them by public sale, or to their heirs. 

3019. Should you say generally that the ordinary rate of rent presses se- 
verely upon the ryot? — So much depends upon the discretion of the zemin- 
dai^ that of course it varies. In some places it presses heavily, in other 
places it does not press so heavily. 

3020. Are there any intermediate tenants between the zemindars and the 

ryots? In some places there is a person called a mocuddum, who is the 

head tenant, or a kind of land bailiff. 

3021. For 
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the petitioners consist with your knowledge ? — T have no reason in the world 
to say that was the case. I know they change them about from one depart- 
ment to another, that is perhaps an inconvenience, but it must be considered 
that those judges are not required to be deep-read lawyers, only to have a 
knowledge of the regulations and a sense of justice. 


.7012. They say that tiie change from one department to another in the 
civil service, is too frequent to admit of the necessary ability in the judge ; 
that at one time he is a ministerial officer at the presidency ; at another 
employed in the judicial department in the provinces ; at another in the 
collectoratc in tlte provinces ; and at another in the political department. 
Does this assertion consist with your knowledge? — I have no doubt of the 
practice, and 1 dare say it is a very inconvenient one, but one that might 
easily bo remedied I should imagine. 

They also state that the chief judge of the supreme court of appeal* 
in civil and criminal cases, was a gentleman who was never in the judicial 
department until he was made chief justice of those courts ; are you aware 
of this fact? — Tliat is merely nominal ; the junior member of council is 
president, or supervises the decisions of the sudder adawlut. It does not 
require to be a great lawyer, he is only required to sec that the others 
have given a fair attention to the examinations, and a good judgment upon 
them ; he has no individual power whatever, it is his situation as member 
of council that is supposed to render him superior to any kind of bias what- 
ever. 


.7()H‘. It has been in evidence before this Committee, with reference to . 
the relative degree of intelligence of the natives in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, that it was difficult to distinguish between them in the degree of 
intelligence of either place ; what is your experience ? — 1 have no knowledge 
of Calcutta; the inhabitants of Bombay 1 should say are very superior in 
intellectual attainments to those of the Deccan, they have had more advan- 
tages. 

.'5615. Compare them with the inhabitants of any town in this country? — 

1 should say they are quite equal, if not superior to them ; they are an 
uncommonly sharp and intelligent people. 

5616. What do you think would be the effect on public feeling of giving 
the natives a power of deciding on the crimes committed by Christians ?•— 

I think the Europeans in general at first would be displeased at it, there 
is a tone of course in proportion as they are ignorant of the natives, of 
superior feelings, a superiority which perhaps would make tlrem shrink from 
coining in close contact with them in the exercise of such duties, but that 
ought to be done away ; and it is to give them a beginning and make the 
Europeans come in contact more with the people of the country, that I think 
the greatest good may be done to the country. They would resist a little I 
think at first ; some of th^m are very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 
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3021. For what term of years did you m'akp the settlement? — It is many 
years ago since I made the settlement, but I think the last settlement I made 
was for five years. 

3022. Under the former government h£\d the ryot a right to cultivate the 
soil in perpetuity, on paying a fixed rent, witliout increase: — Not that I am 
aware of ; I should say not. 

3023. Are the ryots now subject to increase of rent ? — I think that the 
rent is frequently increased on them ; one case in particular came before me 
as member of the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces ; it originated, 
I believe, in the district of Jessore, where the purchaser or the proprietor had 
practised great exaction, so much so that I considered it my duty to submit 
the case for the consideration of the government. 

3024. What were the particulars of that case? — He had hired, 1 under- 

stood, a number of armed persons for tlie purpose of oppressing the culti- 
vators j had disregarded all existing engagements, and had collected as much 
as he could succeed in collecting by fair or foul means. The collector made 
a detailed report, which was submitted to the government, who ordered, at 
least if my memory does not fail me, that the proprietor should have the 
0]](li6n of either relinquishing his purchase, or abiding a prosecution which 
they would order to be instituted in the court ; he preferred, I think, to 
relinquish his tenure, and then the parties were satisfied. ^ 

302J. That was under the permanent settlement of Jessore ? — Yes. 

3026. Uo you know that at first there was considerable doubt whether it 
^ was competent for the government in any way to interfere for the protection 

of those ryots ? — I think it was considered doubtful by a member or members 
of the Board of Revenue, whether, under the regulations of government, the 
revenue authorities had any power to interfere, but a special case was made 
of it, and submitted to the government. 

3027. In case the settlement was permanent, or for a term of years, has 
the government any legal power of protecting the ryot from the zemindar? 
— I think not; in the Regulations allusions are made, I think, occasionally, in 
favour of the ryots, but they are too vague to be practical. 

3028. In those recorded engagements with zemindars are there any provi- 
sions introduced favourable to the ryots, or at all adverting to their situation ? 
— I cannot possibly state, but I rather think there is, that they are to be 
treated with lenient consideration, &c. 

3029. Was that the case in the settlements you made? — The engageipents 
are very long ; there are many stipulations ; that the zemindars are to keep 
the roads in repair, and to aid the police; but I cannot possibly bear in mind 
all the stipulations. With respect to the ryots, I think it is that they are to 
treat them well, to be considerate, and not to practise oppression. 

3030. Do not those general expressions reserve to the Company the means 
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but do that away by bringing them together by law, and one party will fee! <5 On. 1831. 
himself more respectable, and both in the end be satisfied. ^ , 

5617 . At present there is a limitation, that no native can be on a jury where 
Christians are to be tried ; if tliat limitation was removed, and they were 
permitted to sit on juries on Christians, what do you think would be the 
eftect? — I do not think you would get an exclusive native jury to sit on the 
trial of a Christian, that they wouhl revolt at it ; but that they would have 
no objection to sit lialf natives and half Christians; tliey are extremely kind 
and respectful in their feelings towards Europeans, and 1 think tliey would 
object to sitting entirely on the trial of any ( diristiaii, lest they should be 
considered to be harsh and vindictive. 

5618. Would there be any feeling on (he part of Europeans in acting 
with natives on this service? — Perhaps at first they would olijcct, in propor- 
tion as some men find it very difficult to conquer ohl tastes and prejudices ; 
the greatest fault of Europeans in India is, that they are a little too .iristo- 
cratical or distant, and keep aloof from the native.-:, not mixing half enough 
with them. 

5619 . Would you have any objection to be tried by a jury of natives? — 

No, I should not myself; but I think 1 am, perhaps, an exception to most. 

5620. Are you aware that merchant.s, and other European individuals, 
not in the service of the East-India Company, arc desirous of seeing the 
natives eligible to serve on petit and also on grand juries: — I do not think 1 
can say that I am positively aware ol the fact ; 1 think it very likely ; tor 
those persons, the merchants, are much more dependent on the natives, and 
come more in contact with them, ami are more familiar with them, and 
understand them better than those men who hold public offices, and are 
perhaps obliged to keep them at a greater tlistance. 

5621. Can they, generally, conduct the affairs of government, without the 
assistance of natives? — All the details of the public offices are, I believe, 
done by natives. 

5622. Do you think there is any force in the objection that giving natives 
any power, of the nature referred to, over Europeans, would degrade the 
Europeans in their estimation ? — I do think the E.uropcans at first would 
revolt at it generally ; under that apprehension, and from want of that con- 
fidence in them, which however would arise from the natives’ good conduct 
in improved circumstances. 

5623. Do you mean mixed with Europeans? — In either ca.se, if they vvere 
tried for their lives by any proportion of natives, most Ivuropcans, 1 think, 
would ; 1 do not say that they would be justified in <loing so, but they 
would object to being tried by “ a damned black rascal,” as they would call 
him. 

5624. You have said that the people generally have advanced in know- 
ledge and intelligence during the last few years — Yes, to a great degree. 

5625. Are 
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28 July 1831 of interfering in particular -cases ?---The rights of the ryots af6 a subject of 
H O interest and discussion among the revenue officers generally, and I 

Esg ’ think they are divided in opinion, regarding it. I recollect myself making 
inquiries regarding the rights of the ryots, and I could come to no satisfac- 
tory conclusion, for the accounts were so contradictory. In one part of the 
district I might find that they had uniformly been well treated, and in others 
that they had been seriously oppressed. I did not see how I could afford 
redress, and in cases of oppression they had no resource but the courts ; but 
one way to advance the prosperity of the cultivators would be to enforce a 
regular interchange of written engagements. 

3031. Are there any written engagements at present between the zemindar 
and the ryot? — In some cases ; and there is a Regulation on the subject, but 
it is evaded. 

303^. Are they from year to year ? — I cannot speak positively, but I should 
imagine that they vary ; and I think the zemindars should be required to 
give regular receipts to the cultivator for the payment of instalments ; if that 
were enforced it would prevent exaction, and facilitate the adjustment of dis- 
putes ; but now where there is a dispute between the landlord and the tenant, 
in the absence of regular accounts, there is much difficulty ; the village ac- 
countant, of course, could, if he would, facilitate all such proceedings, but 
^^nerally speaking he has a bias towards the proprietor. 

3033. What is the general character of that class of society— -of the pro- 
prietors of land? — They vary in some parts of the district; they are what 
are called rajapoots, which are considered the fighting class, the military ; 
and they, generally speaking, pay their revenue with tolerable punctuality ; 
but it is dangeroq^ in some instances to interfere with the internal manage* 
ment of their estates ; a sort of feudal system obtains in some tenures. 

3034. Is the rent paid by the ryot to the zemindar paid in money, or in 
produce, or in labour ? — Generally in money, and in some parts in kind. 

3035. If the revenue paid by the zemindar falls into arrear, what means 
are adopted by the government to realize it ? — The system may have under- 
gone some alteration since I left the country, but when I was collector in the 
western provinces, I had the power of arrest, of distraint and attachment of 
the estate, and finally the sale of it under certain forms ; but the revenue was 
generally received through the medium of the tussuldar or native collector, 
and I indeed to him generally for his portion of the revenue, leaving him to 
collec^om his division of the district* 

3036. Had he the same power that you had ? — The powers are all rec6rded 
in the Regulations, from the Regulation XXV. of 1803 to XXVIII. of 1803. 

3037. If tl?e ryots fall into arrear of their rents, what means are adopted 
by the zemindars for realizing them?— They had the power of distraint and of 
sale under certain provisions, such as apfdying to the local authorities ; the 

whole 
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6 Oct. 1831. 5625. Are you speaking of the whole population of the country? — Yes; a 

— - school was established in the Deccan before I came away, and I had an 

Major-Gen. immense number of applications to get poor boys in from my native friends ; 

SirL Smith, r-c.B. Bombay it has been going on for many years, and is on a most 

beautiful footing on the Lancasterian system. 

5626. Do you consider that the people consider themselves degraded by 
not being admitted into the superior offices? — I think they must feel it. 

5627. Is that not likely to increase with their increasing intelligence ? — 
Most decidedly, it must increase. 

5628. How is it to be met if that is so ? — Let them participate in the 
administration of the country, 1 should say. 

5629. Should you say it would be safer for the government of this coun- 
try to allow that intelligence to increase under that feeling of separation 
from the English, or to attempt to identify the natives and the English ?— 1 
think the first effect of it will certainly be, that it will tend to identify and 
make the people happy ; I think that the ultimate end, when you have suc- 
ceeded in educating a large proportion of the people will be, that they must 
find by every amelioration that you can give them, that they are still a dis- 
tinct and degraded people, and if they can find the means of driving you 
out of the country they will do it. 

5630. Can you prevent their finding out their strength? — I think the cir- 
cumstance is so unprecedented in the history of man, tliat a handful of 
foreigners should continue to govern a country of sixty millions, which is 
fashionably called the empire of opinion, tiiat the moment you have educated « 
them, they must feel that the effect of education will be to do away all the 
prejudices of sects and religions by which we have hitherto kept the country, 
the Mussulmen against Hindoos, and so on; the effect of education will be to 
expand their minds, and show them their vast power. 

5631. Would not tiic abolition of the existing disqualifeations of natives, 
which they feel to be a degradation, and their fair participation with Euro- 
peans in all the advantages of our civil institutions in India, be a material 
corrective of such a tendency aiising out of education? — For a time, as I 
have said before, no doubt it will. 

5632. Would it not identify them with British dominion, and give tliem 
a common interest in preserving it, which they do not now feel ? — To a cer- 
tain extent it might do so. 

56.33. Do you not consider that such securities for the attachments of the 
inhabitants of India, would be both more honourable to the country, and 
more to be permanently depended upon, than any attempts to govern India 
by keeping its natives in darkness and ignorance ? — I would decidedly en- 
lighten them as much as possible ; but then you lose the country. 

5634. Supposing any rival European power were to find its way into India, 
would it not, by holding oat the abolition of the existing disqualifications of 

natives. 
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whole process is described in Regulation XXVXILof 1803, which is a very 
long enactment. 

8038. Did the zemindars proceed with their tenants without any refe- 
rence to the government ? — In the upper provinces they did. 

3039. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the zemindars for recover- 

ing their rents as they do to the government in realizing its revenue ? — The 
recovery of the rent was vested in the zemindar himself, for he had the power 
of distraint, and he could npply to the local officer for a sale, and therefore 
the court had nothing to do with liim, unless there was a complaint from the 
ryot for an illegal distraint, and those points of litigation might come before 
the court judicially, but the same facilities, if any, appear to have been 
afforded to the zemindar as were granted to the revenue officers. > 

3040. In case of a sale what period of indulgence did you generally give 
to the defaulter? — I think the period was one month from the date of the 
advertisement in the gazette ; notice was given to the public, a copy of 
the notification was usually sent to the judge, and another ought to be 
affixed, I think, to the dwelling of the person concerned. 

3041. Did you make the sales in the provinces in which you were ? — As 
collector, I made very few ; I avoided sales of land. 

304^. Uo you understand tliat there had been much change of land siqga 
the British came into the possession of that country before you went there ? 
—I think the proprietors are more generally recorded, and in possession of 
their land now than they were under the native government ; and I think 
the condition of the cultivating class is improved, because under the native 
government they had not, I understood, the power of migrating ; if they left 
one village and went to another, tlieir persons were liable to seizure ; now 
they can go where they like, and of course that secures to a certain degree 
better treatment. 

3043. What property have the ryots in that country ? — As far as I can 
judge, I think they, generally speaking, arc a poor class j I have heard that in 
Bahar they are better off. 

3044. Have they any property that may be called immoveable ? — None, 
but their houses, that I know of, and I believe they claim the trees in some 

304.5. Where they have sucli property as that, what power has the legal 
authority over such property? — If the moveable property be not 8 u|| pient to 
liquidate the arrears, I suppose his immovable property becomes liable. 

3046. Is it any particular class of ryots that has immovable property ? 
— No, I do not imagine that they have any property in the soil acknowledged 
by us. ^ 

3047* From what you know of the Bengal provinces, what is the condition 
of the ryot in those provinces as compared with his condition in the upper 

3 K^2 provinces ?•— 
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nat^es, find the certain means of seducing them from their allegiance to us? 
It they can once establish themselves, of course it would depend vastly on 

the power; they know there is no European power like ours, likely to con- 
quer the country. . .7 


5635. Would it not have a great effect on the minds of the natives, if anv 
nation were to promise that they would remove those disqualifications?—! 
dare say it might, it would be bad policy to leave them the opportunity. 

5(336. Supposing those disqualifications were removed in time by ourselves 
would any inducement remain to the people of India to prefer the dominion 
ot any other European power-— No, I do not think any European power 
could have any influence with them, if we use our power properly, by civine 
them a participation in the government of the country, and promotino- edit 
cation and civilization. ” 


6 Oct. 1881. 

Major- Gm. 
SirL,Smith,K.C.B. 


0637 . Do you think it possible for any two rival European nations to have 
possessions in the same districts of India, without provoking war between 
Uiose nations ; would they remain at peace in the same district ?— No all 
the example has been against that; France and England, whenever they had 
such distiicts, have local wars, without the mother countries participating. 

5638. With reference to the preceding question, no such influence could 
be produced as that which is suggested, of promised indulgences and favours 
given by one nation, and not promised by the other?— No, unless it was the 
pielude to a powerlul invasion, and that we had an immense Russian army 
on the banks of the Indus, and sending all over India, that they would 
relieve the people of India from our rule ; but I question whether it would 

•have any effect. 

5639. It in the progress of time India were to become sufficiently instructed 
to understand the principles ot the Christian religion, and to comprehend 
the nature ot government, such as that which belongs to the British Consti- 
tution, is it your opinion tliat in that state of civilization India would permit 

ilselt tor any length of time to be governed by the authority of Entrlandf 

No, I should say not ; taking the history of nations, that they would feel 
the value of governing themselves; it is human nature, I think, that they 
should. ^ 

5640. Is it not the case that in that state of civilization which you con- 
template as of advantage, the British dominion in India must also be con- 
templated by you as to cease?— I have expressly said, that I think the eflect 
of imparting education will be to turn us out of the country. 

5641. If that should take place, are you prepared to say that India may 

not be of more value to us than it now is r— By no means; America has 
been of more value to us separate than as a colony. ^ 

5642. What portion of the population of India is most attached to the 
British rule, whether the most ignorant or the most intelligent ; or, in a 
word, is there any part of India with which you are acquainted, where the 

attachment 
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provinces? — My knowledge of Bengal is very limited ; indeed I never had 
charge of a district in Bengal, I was only a few months a member of the Board 
of Revenue, but speaking from hearsay, I should say the ryots in Bengal 
were not better off than the ryots in the upper provinces, although there is 
no comparison between the rate of assessment in the two parts of the country, 

3048. In what respect do you think the sales of land affect the condition 
of the ryot r — In the first place it destroys that connection subsisting between 
him and the old hereditary proprietor; a stranger comes in, who may be a 
Mahomedan, to a Hindoo village; now it must be very disagreeable to a 
Hindoo population to have a Mahomedan proprietor, for he will not be in- 
clined to show them that degree of deference which they experienced under a 
zemindar of their own persuasion. 

3049. In the case of a sale has the purchaser a right to alter the tenure of 
the ryot as to rent ? — 1 cannot positively state whether he has the right or not; 
but I imagine that it has been generally considered, that when a sale of land 
took place existing engagements were annihilated. 

SOSO, Then the purchaser is practically at liberty to vary the assess- 
ment and to increase it? — I do not exactly recollect what the Regulations 
say on the subject, but I think the purchasers consider themselves quite at 
liberty to increase the rent, 

•^'SO-51, Is it not at any rate a disputed question whether the purchaser has 
not that right? — I think it was a disputed question. 

3052. Is the system of sales a necessary part of a settlement of that des- 
cription ? — 1 think the sales might have been avoided, and I think they could 
now be avoided ; but it must be recollected, that shortly after the conclusion 
of the permanent settlement, all the subordinate revenue establishments were 
done away with, and the collector was left alone to realize his revenue, which 
could not now be collected in any other way, unless the system pursued in 
the upper provinces was introduced into the lower, to which there is among 
others the objection of expense. 

3053. What are the particular points of distinction exclusive of permanency 
between the permanent settlement in Bengal, and the settlements in the 
upper provinces ? — There is no difference excepting that the settlement in 
the uj)pcr provinces is considered to l}e a heavier assessment, and that the 
collectors employed arc obliged to be very vigilant and unremitted in exer- 
tion ; in Bengal that degree of exertion is not considered necessary, the land 
being niore valuable. 

3054. You said that it had been considered whether the mode of collection 
in the upper provinces should not be introduced into the lower provinces, to 
what particular distinction did you refer? — The appointment of native col- 
lectors in the different portions of each district in Bengal, with a suitable 
establishment of clerks and persons to execute warrants ; and then it would 
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attachment to the^British govilrnraent » so strong as a(f Bwbav ?—I should 
say the most intelligent 1 . 1 look upon R the«(H)eople of Bombay, who are 
inlelligenfcsaha^well eduHted. have higWer expectations fr^ those advan- 
tages, and look up to *§overnment with more 

ad^nt^es, therefore, that they must have stronger excitement of loyalty 
and affection to government, than those who are perfectly ignorant. 

.5643 li^ the Committee to understand your opinion to be, 4hat in pro- 
portiom^Tlndk becomes civilized Snd instructed, there would be a desire 
for independMce? — I should think there naturally would. 

5644. Even if that independence took pl^e, you are not prepar^ to say 
that India might not be equally valuable to England as it now is ■^-^ertamly 
not } there would not be such an outlet for gentlemen s sons for 
mentsand things of that kind, but I should think the pio o e J 
would be as great, there would be none of the expense and all the advan- 

tages. . 

5645. You are aware that the Mahometans occupied the supreme govern- 

ment of India for 7 OO years ?— Yes. ^ , . u 

5646. What leads you to think that India may ^t be J 

as a colony of this country for the same period P-The very f 

ting them, which the Mahometans did not, would make the difference , the 
letfing them know their own strength, that they must feel their Powe^ 
and the consequence must be the natural desire of turning every white face 

out of the country. . 

5fe How do you think it would answer to have mixed juries, in the, 
samimanner as is usual in this country on the trial of foreigners r--! can 
see no objection to it whatever ; I think it would be a very good regulation.. 
* 5648. In your opinion is not the conciliatory and favourable opinion of 
Ite natives towards our Government of much more importance than that o 

fS^EuropeansP— Yes, most decidedly; these things must be introduced I 

i>ine time or other, and in my opinion the sooner the better. 
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be necessary to increase the authority of the Bengal collectors by giving 
them the power of arrest of the person and of distraint, in short, the same 
powers that are described by the Regulations of 1803 for the guidance of the 
collectors in the upper provinces. 

3055. How does it happen that the sales have been more frequent in the 
lower provinces than in the upper, considering that the assessment is low?—- 
That may be ascribed to various causes, chiefly to the circumstance of the 
collectors of the lower provinces not possessing the same power over the per- 
son of the defaulter that they have in the upper provinces. The collector in 
the upper provinces generally looks to the crop; the collector in the lower 
provinces merely looks to the estate. 

3050. What is the extent of the power over the person of the defaulter in 
the upper provinces? — If I recollect rightly, the revenue was payable in nine 
instalments, commencing about the month of September or October, and 
ending with May or June, and the revenue was payable between the 1st and 
7th day of each succeeding month, and if the balance was not discharged by 
the 14th day of the month, the party might be summoned ami detained in 
custody by the collector for a period of ten days, and if on the expiration of 
that period he did not liquidate the balance, he might be sent to the gaol of 
the district to the judge for confinement, and his property might be dis- 

trained. 

3057. How long might he be detained? — Till the balance was recovered ; 
but generally at the end of the year, if balances were considered desperate 
or irrecoverable, the prisoners were frequently released. Reports were 
required by the Board of Revenue of all defaulteis in gaol, I think quarterly. 

3058. Have you ever known any instance of a ryot appealing to the court 
against his zemindar ? — Frequently. 

3059. • With what success ? — With diflerent success, according to the merits 
of the case. 

SOGO. Did the sales of land in the provinces with which you were 
acquainted realize the revenue claimed by the government upon those lands? 
I made very few sales of land myself ; I think that, as far as I can recollect, 
the proceeds of sale were trifling, owing to the little value of the property, 
and probably to the turbulence of the parties. 

SOGl. Were the estates in different stages of cultivation, sometimes 
almost jungle, and sometimes in a high state of cultivation? — Yes; gene- 
rally the two districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore were in an advanced state 
of cultivation. 

3062. Has the tenant any means of collecting capita), or of materially 
improving his situation ? — I should not say he had no means, but I think 
it is a rare occurrence to see a ryot possessing any consider^ible degree of 
capital. 


28 July 1881. 

II. G. ('hristinHf 
Esq. 
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^63. Were the zemindars wealthy men. in tliose provinces ?— Not gene- 
rally. 

S064. Are there any imprcw^mehts you can suggest with reference to the 
protection of the peoplefrom oppression in those provinces, beyond the 
regular protection of the courts?— I think to facilitate the decision of civil 
suits, and disputes between landlord and tenant, and to avoid as far as 
possible sales of land, or any violent means of coercion, would be advan- 
tageous. 

3065. How would you facilitate the decision of suits ?— To facilitate the 
decision of suits, you must either increase the European agency, or make use 
of native agency. I think the natives would be found competent to discharge 
the duty proposed. 

3066. What kind of native agency would you think it desirable to em- 
ploy ? — Where the tussuldars or native collectors are established, they 
might he made use of; and where they are not, additional native judges 
might be appointed. 

3067* Do you think the natives would he as well satified with native judges 
as with European ? — Certainly not so well satisfied as with European. The 
natives are many of them very well qualified, and very shrewd people, but 
their integrity is open to suspicion. 

3068. Is there any portion of the land in those provinces which is free 
from public assessment ? — Yes ; lands held rent free and under various 
denominations, either for the support of religion, or as a reward for some 
services performed by individuals to the native governments: in short, there 
are various kinds of grants under which land is held exempt from the public 
revenue. 

SO69. You stated that the reason for the appointment of the commission 
of which you were a member, was an abusive alienation of property in those 
three districts ; was that chiefly through the courts of justice, or by other 
means? — Tt originated chiefly from the frauds and chicanery of the native 
revenue officers. 

3070. At that time, previous to the appointment of the commission what 
was the nature of the court of justice which existed in those provinces?— 
There was a zillah court, consisting, generally speaking, of a judge who had 
original jurisdiction, and the registrar who tried suits to a certain amount 
referred to him by the judge. Then there was a provincial court of appeal, 
which received appeals from the judge to a certain amount. 

SO7I. Were those courts superintended by Europeans at that time ? — Yes. 

307*2. Were you rightly understood to state that the extensive sales of 
property you have mentioned had taken place partly under the decrees of 
the court ? — ^ot under the decrees of the court; in some of the cases 
of sale the parties had appealed to the courts, and the suits having been 
dismissed, those cases came under the cognizance of the special commission. 

3073. Were 
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SO73. Were those sales arrested by an appeal to the court in any case ? 
—They may have been in some cases, but generally they could not have 
been, because it was found that the alienat^pn of property had been very 
extensive. ^ 

3074. Did you ever know in that part of India, especially in that part 
which was under the permanent settlement, so much gross injustice arising 
ftx>m the alienation of property as that which took place at that period in the 
Cecfed Provinces of India : — My knowledge of Bengal is too limited to admit 
of my speaking to that; I never heard of any such general alienation of pro- 
perty, but individual cases I have heard of. 

SO75. Under the system which existed in the provinces over which you 
were collector, did sales of property frequently occur? — Very rarely. 

307G. Did not alienation of property from those possessing it, from other 
causes, frequently occur? — I cannot speak to that point, but my opinion is 
that they were likewise rare. 

3077^ You have stated that you made a settlement with the zemindars, 
how did you ascertain the proprietary right previous to making the settle- 
ment to which you have alluded — In the first place 1 looked at the 
record, and saw what name was recorded in the preceding settlement in 
the column of proprietors; I then invited all claimants to appear who had 
any thing to urge in opposition to the interests of the person recorded ; 
I then held a summary proceeding, and endeavoured to decide the case as 
far as I could on the merits of it ; 1 had not the power of disturbing pos- 
session, but frequently I was enabled to settle the dispute by aibitration. If 
no adjustment could be effected, I gave the preference to the persons bond 
Jidc in possession, and referred the others to substantiate their claim in a court 
of judicature. 

3078. Did that process enable you to ascertain wl)at were the rights of 
either the village oflicers or of* the ryots in the district where you made 
the settlement? — The rights of the ryots, as I before mentioned, have 
never, as far as I can judge, been regularly ascertained or defined in those 
provinces. Some people arc disposed to think that they have a right to the 
occupancy, that they ought not to be ejected so long as they might continue 
to pay the rent ; others again arc of a different opinion, and think that a 
zemindar has the right to eject a tenant if he will not agree to an enhance- 
ment of rent. 

3079. Did you find those rights, whatever they were, settled at the time 
you made the settlement with the zemindars? — No; nor do I believe they 
were ever settled, that is, precisely defined. 

3080. You stated that you made the last settlement for five years; how 
many five years settlements did you make ? — Some were five years, and some 
were four years settlements; I think I never made more than dtie settlement 
in a district. 


20 July 1881. 

//. G. ChriHian^ 
Esq. 
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jIbkarmb Duties ; Account of, in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. See FtrH Appendix, 

Accounimit. Method of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last charter, the 
accounts of the East-India Company, would be to submit the documents to some pro- 
Yessional accountants, authorised to call for any supplementary infomation from the 
Company, Langton 2925-~— Various committees have been baffled in attempting to 
unravel tne accounts of East-India Company ; it could only be done by profession^ men, 
Langton 2930— —Many difficulties would arise in the way of an accountant in dividing 
the territorial and commercial branches of the accounts of the £ast«India CJ^pany, 
Langton 2932 Difficulties necessary to be settled before an accountant could un- 
dergo to arrange, Langton 2937, 2947, 2949, 2952, 2953 Accountants ought to 

be empowered to call for much additional information, Langton 2952— Uselesso^s 
of att^pting to employ professional accountants to investigate the books of the Eiit- 
Iiulia Company, AO/ri// 4526. 

Accounts. Observations on Mr. Melviirs evidence and ac^unts delivered last sessii^of 
Parliament, as to the division of territorial and commercial capitals; and tbep^tion in 
which theElast-India Company really stand in regard to each, Xangfon 2862, 3w06, 2907 , 

2908, 2909 -Explanations of accounts, Langton 2^5 The Committee which ^t 

in 1811-12 for the express purpose, did not succeed in effecting its object of asoertain- 
ing the relative position of the territorial and commercial accounts^angton M0 6 
Explanations of divisions of territorial and commercial accounts, ^ang^on 29 J 7-— 
Difficulty of completing the account beyond 1808-9, which were laid before the Com- 
mittee by the witness on a former examination, Langton 2923, 2930— Grounds on 
which witness supposes the accounts of Mr. Melvill to bo defective, i<^ngf(W 2927 ^ 
Complicated and unintelligible state of the accounts of the East-India Company handed 
in to Parliament, Langton 2928, 2930— Alleged discrepancy in the statements of 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Melvill in their examinations in Session 1830, as 

profits, Langton 2957 ^There has never been an account prepared by t^Ucmpany 

and laid before Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance betweefi the com- 
mercial and territorial bran^es at the commencement of the present charter, Lang- 
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3081. You have stated that under the present government the ryots have 
the power of migrating from one part of the country to another, do they in 
fact migrate ? — I cannot chaige my recollection with any instance, but to 
the best of my belief they do in cases of ill-treatment. 

3082. Have you known any instances in which, having attempted to 
migrate, they have been forcibly brought back ? — No ; I cannot charge 
my recollection with an instance of that kind, but I dare say it may jiave 
occurred, 

3083. Should you not say that they are of frequent occurrence in India ? — 
I should not think they are of fiequent occurrence. 

3084. When you speak of the ryots being generally poor, should you 
say that there were degrees in the condition of those ryots in those pro- 
vinces, or that they were all reduced to the same level of poverty ? — I 
should think there were degrees, but in general that they were poor. 

3085. Did you know any of those ryots that were in what you should con- 
sider comfortable circumstances ? — [ have known estates where the ryots 
apparently had nothing to complain of; they seemed to be very comfortable ; 
in others again quite tlie reverse ; I should say that in some villages they were 
well and in other villages that they were badly off. 

8086. Is there any class of ryots tliat you would consider above the rest ? 
—•I think there are grades among them, but that generally they are poor ; 
for instance where the cultivators are relations of the proprietors they are 
better oft', 

3087. You have stated that complaints were in some instances made to 
you with respect to the condition of the ryots ; can you state what was the 
general nature of those complaints? — As far as I recollect they were com- 
plaints about exactions, that is to say, more was demanded or taken by the 
proprietor than was stipulated. 

3088. You have stated that considerable oppression has occured in those 
parts of India subject to the permanent settlement from the change of the 
zemindars, and from the (act of Mahomedans sometimes making the pur- 
chase of a zemindary which a Hindoo had previously possessed? — 1 was 
only supposing a case that must have occured. 

3089. In the settlement you made in the provinces to which you have 
alluded, did you pay any attention to that fact of the religion of the zemin- 
dar? — If I may be allowed to say any thing with regard to my own proceed- 
ing, I may mention, that the Board of Commisbioners, in passing their orders 
on the settlement of Allahabad, observed, that only two cases, I think, had 
occurred of an appeal against my decision regarding the selection of persons 
with whom the settlement had been made. 

3090. Did the religion of the party with whom you made the settlement 
enter into your consideration at the time you made it? — I was bound to make 
a settlement with persons in possession, if proprietors, without any reference 
to the religion of the parties. 


3091. Is 
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answer to Mr, Langtoii’s efideoee ccmcerning finances of the East-India Comj^ny, 
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mistaken in his historical W 

omissions which completely destroy all his results, jMelml 4498— —•Observations m 
answer to Mr. MelvUl’s remarks on bis evidencoj Langibn4797^^^^^^^ exffianaliknis 
in answer to Mr. Melvill’s remarlui on witness’s evidence, and the corr^ness varions 
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See A \ > 

Admipi^ratioH of Justiee. Sqq Courts of Justice. Judges. Juries. Ad- 

ministration of. See also Ha-mmohun Roy’s opinions on the Judicial System of In^a, 
in First Appendix ; and Papers relating to Legislative Councils and Coiirts dl* JuStifce, 
in Fifth Appendix. 

Advances on the growth of Silk. See Silk, Purchase of, in India. 

Agents of the East- India Company. Method of conducting the trade in silk in Indie by 

the commercial agents of the East-India Company, Bracken 66 - E ffect of their 

method of conducting business in influencing the market prices. Bracken 78» 

panv’s aarents have little or nothing to do ; a mere pension branch of the civil service, 

G(jrdow640. 

Instructions sent to India by the Court of Directors as to the interference of the agents 
of die Company with private traders. See First Appendix. 
jilso SUk, 7. 

Agricultural Committee of Java. See Tea, , 

Agricultural Classes. Best mode of improving the condition of the lower clc^ses in 
andia, Chaplin 5255— Poverty of the agricultural classes generally/ Chaplin 5257 

■ Under native chiefs whose administration is good, the condition of the lower orders 

it better Uian the poor in the Company’s territories, Chaplin 5258- Particularly in 

me Deccan, Chaplin 5259— — Rammohun Roy’s opinions respecting condition of a^i«* 
cultural classes. See First Appendix. 

See sliAO Natives of India. Peasantry. Ryots. 
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Agricultural Produce. iDepteoiatioa in agricultural produce which bf^ taken^pb^se in 
oaaH|iience of the general establishment of peace in the country^ SuUi^n 4052* 
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5091. Is the land, generally speaking, extensively cultivated in those 
districts, or is there a considerable quantity of waste land ? — Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, and Furruckabad, I should consider in an advanced state of cub 
tivation ; Gorrockpore is quite the reverse. 

5092. At what period did the provinces in which you were employed 
come into the possession of the government? — I do not exactly recollect the 
precise period, but there were several periods; some of the provinces pro- 
bably came into our possession in 180^2 ; my employment commenced in the 
latter end of I8O7, and extended to 18^20, as collector. 

3093. Does not your experience in India lead you to believe that the 
countries coming into our possession from the native states are liable to 
much more abuses in the introduction of our authority, and greater confu- 
sion in their settlement and administration, tlian those of which we have hud 
longer possession? — I should think that of course the abrupt introduction of 
new laws and regulations into a newly acquired country may j)roducc con- 
fusion. 

SOO't. You have said, that with respect to the cultivators of the land, you 
had not a minute knowledge oftlieir rights, either from their hereditary claims 
as proprietors of the soil, or from usufructuary lights, or from occupancy ; 
did any cases occur in which they claimed those rights in various disputes 
you had to settle between them and their zemindars? — From lime to time 
various claims may have been made, but, as I said before, it is my opinion, 
that the rights of the cultivators had never been ascertained or defined ; I 
never could come to any conclusion regarding the precise rights of the 
ryots. 

3093, Were there not in tlic countries subject to your management dif- 
ferent classes of ryots, partictdarly two distinct classes, one considered 41s 
permanent and fixed ryots, and the other migrating ryots ? — d'here were two 
descriptions of ryots, there was the khoodkasht or resident rytd, and the 
other the pacekasht or the cultivator, who did not reside in the village, but 
resided in an adjacent village, a kind of hired labourer. 

3096. Which of those classes was considered the most respectable in those 
countries? — The khoodkasht. 

3097. Do not you conceive that the settlements which you made with the 
zemindars were of the nature of those settlements that had been common to 
the native governments under the name of islemrar ? — No; I consider the 
term istemrar to apply to an assessment fixed in perpetuity, or not subject to 
increase; the settlements 1 made were of a temporary nature, although the 
settlement of Allahabad was made in the expectation of its being declared 
permanent. 

3098. Do not you conceive, that though there is this difference in the 
nature and duration of the tenure, yet that both tenures left the ryots in the 
same relation to the grantee, that is to say, that government loofccd to the 

3 L person 


2S July 1831. 

//. G. Chrtfth'rin, 
Exff. 
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Armemum ; Aw'^’Cngaged in trade with India, JJraoXrtfn 277« 

Avms^ The Cpinpany^s ports are supplied with arms by application to the arsenals of the 
Company, Gordon 404-- — Private individujds cannot export, Gordon 405— Conse- 
quently the Americans take the whole trade, Gordon 407 . 

Arrwkl Is a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1605— i-Prom Ceylon, 
Stewart 2463. 

Assessment of Land, The land assessment in Ki^nagur was 10 lacs of rupees, or £100,0W 
the amount now laid out by indigo planters is three times that sum. In Tirh^t the 

annual outlay from rent and labour equals the rack-rent of 1793, Crawfurd 1904 

Facilities afforded Government for the collection of taxes owing to the indigo planta- 
tions, Crawfurd 1905. rw • j 

See also Land Revenue. Ryotwar, Village Settlement, Zemtndary, 

Appeal Courts. See Courts of Justice. 

Assistant Surgeons. See Surgeons. 

Attaneurry. See Dicers. 

Aumany. Nature of auraany management. Mill 3481-—- -Decrease of revenue which Iws 

token place under the aumance system, 54/ic/a/r 4263. 
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Bajee*Row, See Mahratta. 

Balance of Accounts. See Accounts. 
Bahca Tin. See Tin. 

Bankrupt Hongs, See Hong Merchants, 


Banks: 

General^SSf banking in India, Bracken 193-~There is no reatriction of 

bankine in India, Bracken 194 ^There is but cm chartered bank at Calcutta, 

Bracken 195 Four rupees are the smallest notes the private batiks issue. Bracken 

196— The banks pay interest on deposits. Bracken 202— interest on diMOunts 
varies ; the bank of Ben^ is considered the criterion. Bracken 204 Vdue of Com- 
pany’s paper, Bracken 208 Run upon the banks in consequei^ of the fadure of 

Palmer and Co., Bracken 215 ^BanVing establishments would be among the first 

enterorbes of Europeans in India, if thev were permitted to settle freely, 215.1 

— % Bombay there is no bank ; at Madras one, the Company s; at Ca^tta fije, 

in one of whic/the Company hold one-fifth share, Gordon At 

are not taken by the Company with a view to keep sMcie in the country, O(won 2171 

—The native* would have confidence in European banks on ^ount of the 

(¥oin the' howe goveraBnent: the natives being toble to be ruined by any acts of the 
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28 July 1831 . person to whom it made the grant of the estate? — Yes; excepting; if I 

recollect rightly, in some of the Regulations, it says that no zemindar has 

JI. G. C Aristian, to grant a lease to his under-tenant for a longer period than he holds 

himself of the government. 

3099. Have not the relations and connections of the zemindar and his 
family frequently villages and lands given to them, as under-lessees, so as to 
render their condition as a class superior to the other inhabitants? — I think 
the relations and connections of the proprietors were generally treated with 
a greater degree of consideration, which made them of course in most 
instances better off in point of circumstances than the cultivators. 

3100. What in general was the condition of the mocuddums of the dif- 
ferent towns and villages under your management ? — Mocuddum is a con- 
vertible term in most parts of the country ; where I have been it implies 
the head cultivator or land bailiff of the proprietor, but in other parts it 
implies the elected representative of a body of proprietors. Their circum- 
stances of course vary with reference to the application of the term; in one 
part of the country they seem to be the chief proprietors, in the other part 
of the country they are subordinate persons. 

3101. In cases where they are elected by the proprietors, is it by a body 
of proprietors, of persons holding estates, or minor persons ? — If there are 
four partners in an estate they elect one of the four to manage, and he is 
called the mocuddum. 

3102. The question refers to the person who is immediately the head of 
the town or village? — In the part of India with which I am conversant, the 
mocuddum implies the head ryot, the person next to the zemindar. Where 
the estates comprise many villages the head man of the village would be 
cabled the mocuddum ; and frequently it will be found that that person has 
been at one time or other the proprietor of the village, and that he or his 
ancestors have executed a deed of sale in favour of the present zemindar. A 
tallogor, which implies several villages comprised in one estate, is thus 
formed ; but even that is a convertible term, for in the upper provinces it 
implies an estate comprising many villages ; whereas in Bengal, I believe, it 
implies a village dependant upon another. 

3103. Where such mocuddums exist of towns and villages is not such per- 
son generally, if not always, a native of the place, and one who has held that 
office fora period by hereditary right? — I think that he is, generally speak- 
ing, a native of the place, and has resided in that place from time immemoiial^ 
but I am not prepared to say by hereditary right. 

8104.. Is not he generally a person who, from wars, or distress, or oppres- 
sion, or other causes, has been obliged to part with or sell those rights which 
he formerly enjoyed ? — In times of anarchy and misrule, of course, unjust 
encroachments and usurpations took place, and therefore he may have been 
induced, from motives ol fear, to avail himselt of the protection of a powerful 
neighbour. 


3105. Are 
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Company.’p offmn wW^ut; appeals <Jor<io» 217:5>-'^T)w,b«ikM)§f «yrtem has hmn in- 
trpdu0«4 in Bengal toa canaiderahla e^t&at^ CAqjo^'w 5293^.<<.rAdnafttagea of extoo^ng 
the baxikiug- system in India> Chaplin 5294. 

2. Bank of Bengal : 

Is the only chartered bank at Calcutta, Bracken 195, Gordon 2158—^1116 interest 

on discounts varies ; the bapk of Bengal is considered the criterion. Bracken 204 

The paper issue of the bank of Bengal is about eighty lacs of rupees, Bracken2\b— 

The government hold 300 shares. Bracken 225 Advantages possessed by this 

establishment over other banks in India, Bracken 226- Supposed connection of the 

government with the bank by the natives of India, Bracken 229 ^The Company hold 

_,une-*fifth, Gordon 2157— -The shares of the chartered banks were 5000 nipees ^ are 

> now double that amount, and have been higher, Gordon 2161 -—The original stock was 
half a niillioii sterling, Gordo// 2163— The notes of the bank are received throughout 
Calcutta as cash, and also taken by the government in payment, Gordon 2166. 

3. Native Banks : 

Nature of their transactions, and their method of conducting business ; are called 
Shroffs, and mostly engaged in discounting ; they issue bills which are called Hondees, 

Bracken 211 Provincial bankers are almost entirely natives. Bracken 217- There 

are native country banks all over India, Gordon 2154 Advantages which might 

accrue to India generally from the establishment of banks, AS’/>/r/f//r 4383 Great 

benefit which would arise from the establishment of banks in India, Sullivan 4727, 
4728. 

Bank Notes. The notes of the Bank of Calcutta are received throughout Calcutta as 

cash, and also taken by the government in payment, Gordon 2166 At Madras, notes 

are not taken by the Company with a view to keep specie in the country, Gordon 2171 
——There are about half a million sterling of bank-notes in circulation throughout 

India, Gordon 2172 .India would immediately employ £50,000,000 sterling, if 

^ banks were on the same footing they were in England, Gordon 2174 The govern- 

ment paper is ill executed, Gordon 2178. 

Barettl and Co, See Debt, 

Buynss, Mrs. Her arrival at (he Factory at Canton, and alleged cause of dispute by the 
Ollinese, Blair 2586, hines 2735. 

See also Papers in Second Appendix, 

Bauleah, Sec Silk Factories, 

Beetle-nut; Trade in, by Europeans, excluded by Act of Parliament, Bracken 128 

On account of abuses which took place in the early part of the Company’s possession 
of the country. Bracken 125. 

Begah, is about one-third of an acre. Bracken 92. 

Behar, See Wars in India, 

Bell, Mr, ' See SHk Factories, 

Bell ary Ditnsion, Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellary di- 
vision of the Ceded Distidcts, CAa///m 5176. _ 

Number ; of licenses granted*^by the Company for residence in l8l$-~l8SO, 
Rickards 2791"*!-General sta^ pf receipts and disbursements at, extract^ from the 
accourits laid before the Committee of Secrecy at House of Commons, 175^3/1^2, 
tern 288 9 . 0 -.1 Annual myepue! and charges of, for the year l76l-2 to i’^^I- J jn- 
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3105. Are you aware how he is supported, or whether he receives any 
thing for exercising his duty as a mocuddum, or head of the place ; and if so, 
whether that is in the shape of a grant of land, or by money payment, from 
the zemindar under whom he acts ? — I cannot state precisely the kind of 
provision that he receives, but I believe that the mocuddum generally has 
some consideration either in money or in kind from the proprietor, sometimes 
in grants of land rent free, or at a low rent. 

3106. Have you ever heard that former governments were in tlie habit of 
expelling or taking away from the koodkasht ryots the lands which they 
claimed either by hereditary right or by their right of occupancy? — Much 
oppression seems to have been practiced by the former governments ; I do 
not think they respected the rights of individuals, they looked to the revenue, 
and they collected it by any means ; I recollect no instance of the sort re- 
ferred to in the question, but as I was not in those provinces during the 
native administration, of course I could not well know much on the subject. 

3107 . In various parts of the country in wliich you were employed, did 
you not find the rights of tenure in many of those piovinces vary extremely? 
— In the district of Bareilly, in making the settlement of a portion of that 
district, paying about £^28,000 per annum, nearly the whole of the engaging 
parties were denominated mocuddums, and few or no persons came fbrward 
to claim the proprietary right. I could not ascertain with precision the 
reason, but 1 was given to understand, if I recollect rightly, that at some 
foimer period that part of the country had been bestowed upon some 
favourite at court. 1 imagine that the government, after a certain time, 
bestowed the proprietary right in those villages on the mocuddums. 

3108. You stated that you think there is danger in some cases from inteiv 
ference with the zemindars; to what kind of danger do you allude?— To 

reaches of the peace. 

3109 . For what period can you recollect revenue defaulters, without any 
other crime, being confined in any of the gaols ? — I cannot charge my 
memory with that, but the usual period would be till the end of the year, that 
is to say, supposing a man was confined in the month of May or June, when 
the revenue of the year ought to have been nearly received, he would be 
released in two months or so, unless he were detained for the sake of 
example, and then of course a much longer period might elapse. It is gene- 
rally found to be a bad plan to keep the proprietor in gaol, unless he really 
has the means of making good the balance. 

3110. Do you conceive that generally the administration of justice in the 
western provinces where you were, as it relates to revenue defaulters, is con- 
siderate and lenient? — I think a great deal depends upon the kindly feeling 
of the collector himself ; if he chooses to be severe, he has the power of 
being so. 


26 July 1831. 

//. (7. CAnstff/fi^ 

Esq. 
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elusive, also the sAitte for the year 1792-3, Langton 2904— -System under which Uu* 

hind revenue fa collected in Bengral, Mill 3123, 3124 Conveniences arising from the 

temindary system in the Fort William Presidency, Mill 3339, 3341, 3342. 

Public Works, — Population and Territory. See First Appendix. 

Internal and external Commerce. See T hird Appendix. 

See also Pan/tj, 2. Board of Trade. Calcutta. Population. Revenue, 2. Ryol- 
war. Trade, 2. Zemindary. fVurs m Imlia. 

Bills of Exchange. Sw Commercial Capital. Exchange, \. Remittances. 

Birds’ Nests; Trade in, is monopolized in Java by the goveniment, Maclaine 1705. 


Bencoolen. Expenses of, formerly, charged to the commercial branch, Langton 2886—— 
General state of receipts and tlisburseinents at, extracted from tlie atx;o<ints laid before 
the Committee of Secrecy ol the House oi Commons, 177'1, 1782, Langton 2899—— 
Annual revenues and charges of, for the year 1781-2 to 1791-2, inclusive, also the sam<‘ 

for the year 1792-3, Langlon2'.Mi Large amount of diflerence the alteration of the 

methodof charging Bencoolen and St. Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch. 
Langton 2921. 

Blair, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Detention of the English fleet at Hoti-Kong 
Bay in 1830, 25.54— Refusal of the Factory to allow the private investments of the 
captains to proceed, 2.567 .Statement concerning the disturbance between the Com- 
pany’s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 2.569 Dispute attributed partly to the 

arrival of ladies (Mrs. Baynes) at the Canton factory, partly to the demand for the Par- 
secs who murdered (5xptain Mackenzie, 2.586 Ceremony of prestmting a petition at 

Canton, 2598 Narrative of thenmrderof Captain Mackenzits in conseqmmce of the 

conduct of Mr. Bovie, 2623 Coroner’s inquest, 2630 Demands of the Chinese for 

the murderers, 2632 Refusal of port clearances by the Chinese disn-garded by two 

of the Company’s ships, 2644 The threats of the Chinese were in consequence of the 

refusal to give up the murderers of Mr. Mackenzie more than on account of the residence 

of Mrs Baynes at the Factory, 26.54 Reduction of port charges at Canton of 600 or 

700 dollars on each ship, 2660 British subjects resident in Canton are not exposed 

to ahy particular restrictions from the Chinese government, either in persons (ir trade, 

2666 There is less trouble carrying on business at Canton than any port, 267.3—— 

And the duties are better regulated, 2674 American ladies have been at t ant on ; 

their trade was stopped in consequence, but they persevered by tbe advice of residents, 
on the ground that it would soon be considered a custom, 2677. 


Board of Control. Statement of the biast-Iiidia Company, in 1813, to the Board of 

Control Rickards 2747 Proof from tlie results ol the fallacious reasomngs of the 

rePte aiS opinions of the Company at that period, Rickards 2748. 

See Exchange, 
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Board of Trade, Calcutta. Copy of a circular issued by the Board of Trade of CalcutU 
to the Residents in the Silk districts, containing instructions as to * 
of silk and management with the natives, in 1827, Saunders , p. 17 
addressed, 1831, to the Board of Tra.le, upon Uie subject of the reduction and modifi- 
cations of tlie duties on East-India g^oods, horbes 


Bombay. Mercantile houses at Bombay have been latterly increa^ng, Ritchie 121 3 
Native merchants at, consist of Parsees, Hindoos, an. Mussulmen, RUckie 12P^ 
cSe^cial intercoJrse between Bombay a-'f th« Knmdorn h^ 
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Mortis, 2* die Augusti, 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in ; and examined. 

3111. You hold an office in the East-India Company’s service ? — Yes. 

3112. What office do you hold now? — At present I am Examiner; that 
is, the head of the office which has tlie principal charge of the correspond- 
ence with India in the political, revenue, Judicial, and general departments. 

.3113. That of course gives you a knowledge of all the transactions of the 
Indian government?—! have had a familiar knowledge of the records of the 
Company, and the correspondence, during the time I have held that office. 

.3114. What is generally the system of revenue in British India? — I think 
I can best answer that question by mentioning first the principal sources 
from which the revenue is derived. The land revenue is the main depart- 
ment ; the salt monopoly and the opium monopoly are two other sources. 
There are the customs, both land and sea customs, and the stamps ; there 
are some smaller articles, but from these sources generally the revenue is 
derii^. The land revenue being mainly derived from the cultivators of the 
land, the interests they have in the land, and the relations in which they 
Stand to one another, and to other parties having an interest in the same 
land, need to be held in view in order to have a correct knowledge of this 
main part of the revenue system. The great peculiarity, as it appears to me, 
in the state of the land in India, arises from the situation of the great mass 
of cultivators, who hold the land generally in small portions, in a way diffe- 
rent from what is known in Europe, and to a considerable degree different 
from what obtains in other parts of Asia. The peculiarity consists in the 
mass of subordinate cultivators being land-holders, having a right to the per- 
petual hereditary occupancy of the soil so long as they Continue to pay the 
revenue demanded by government ; the demand of government being un- 
limited, although practice, long continued, was understood in a certain vague 
way to fix a limit. The laud in India originally, I imagine (generally 
speaking), was distributed in this wa^, among a class of men who cultivated 
the land with their own hands and with their own means, having the right of 
perpetual occupancy, and subject to the demand of government, which in 
general was limited, according to established practice, but according to tha 
declared right of the sovereigt^ was unlimited ; and according to allT can 
gather from the practice of fbraer governpients, nevet was lesa than the full 
rent, probably in many instances wore, not uhfrequently as Wuch more as 

could 
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mittees of Secrecy of the House of Commons 1773, 1782, Langton 289 9 ** - *» -!! Annual 
revenue and charges of, for the year 1781-2 to 1791-2; also the same for the year 
1792-3, Langton 2904— In Bombay, the collection of the revenue is generally by 
village settlement. Mill 3485-— —Accurate survey which has taken place in the principal 
parts of Bombay, Mill 3486— Expense incurred in surveying. Mill 3491— Govern- 
ment no longer manufacture salt on their own accountj^ Mill 4120— Revenue derived 
from salt at, 1827-28, Mill 4123. 

Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahometans, natives of the East-Indies and 
inhabitants of Bombay, praying for admission to grand juries, to be justices of the 
peace, and to be allowed to hold high offices under Government, o. 825— Petition 
of Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, Mahometans, and Jews, natives of India, inhabitants 
of Bombay, praising the institution of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 
p, 827— Petitions presented from Bombay express the general sentiments of the in- 
habitants of that province as far as they are concerned. Smith 5452— High character 
of the public servants of Bombay., Smith 560^^— Inhabitants of Bombay far more in- 
telligent than the natives of the Deccan, Smith 5(il4. 

Public Works. — Population and Territory. — See First Appendix. 

Internal and external Commerce. — See Third A 2 ^j)endix. 

See also Cotton. Land Revenue. Population^ Remittances. Village System^ 

Bombay y Internal and External Trade. See Appendix III. 

Bond Debt. See Debt. 

Bonds. The Company have called in their three per cent, bonds, witli the intention of 
reducing the interest. Bracken 371. 

See also Debt. Security Bonds. 

Bovie, Mr. See Mackenzie, Captain. 

Boring Apparatus. Advantages to be derived from introducing a boring apparatus to 
search for water to aid irrigation, Stdlivan 5050. 

Bourbon ; The finest cotton in the world is grown in the island of, Gordon 819. 

Bracken, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a partner of Alexander and Co. in 
Calcutta, I - - — There have been twelve or fourteen houses of business established in 
Calcutta since the opening of the trade in 1815, who are principally employed in agency 

and banking, 5 The trade of Alexander and Co. extends to China, America, France, 

the Persian Gulf, and sometimes to Holland and Denmark, 8 The South American 

trade has much fallen off of late years, 9 .^Trade generally has greatly increased since 

the free trade began, 10 Statement showing the increase of the trade of Calcutta since 

the opening of the free trade, 1 2-— -Imports and exports of Calcutta for the fifteen years 
ending 1827-28, 13— ^Seven- tenths of the whole trade of Calcutta is carried on with 
Great Britain, 15— The principal imports from Great Britain to Calcutta are cotton 
piece-goods and twist, metals of every description, and woollens, 17— —Consumption 

and relative value of British and Indian manufactures, 19 ^The import of cotton 

twist is considerably increasing, 26— — -Quantities which have been imported of late 
years, 33. 

The Indian weavers, being also cultivators, have not suffered, as might have been 
expected, from the introduction of British manufactures, 35— Spelter and cotton- 
^ twist are the principal articles introduced since the free trade ; sherry, and wine generally , 
is also much more imported, 4 2 » ■ -wl ndigo, sugar, saltpetre, and cotton gram are the 
principal exports from Calcutta, 49— Average quantity of indigo annually exported 
from Bengal may be 120,000 maunds^ year, 52 ■■■—The result of the operations of fifty- 
six indigo factories in Bengal^ Behar# apd Benares, for the last six years, in an outlay of 
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could be raised without diminishing the number of inhabitants and desolating e Aug. 1831 . 
the country. ^ -- — 

8115 . what is the difference in the mode of collecting the land revenue in 
the different parts of British India ?-«-The difference mainly consists in the 
different degrees of summariness or detail. By the Mahometan governments^ 
a mode of collecting the revenue to a considerable degree summary was 
generally adopted. In some places it was no farther summary than by 
being collectea in one sum from one village. In other cases it was received 
in one sum from officers of government who had charge of districts, some-* 
times of more» sometimes of less extent, and were known by various titles, as 
talookdars and zemindars ; the officers employed in the summary mode of 
collection being rewarded by the government generally with a per-centage 
on the collections. In Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, under the Mahometan 
governments, the revenue was collected in the most summary method. We 
there found zemindars managing considerable, sometimes extensive districts, 
whose obligation consisted in paying a certain annual amount to the govern- 
ment. The BritisI) government, as is well known, formed the resolution in 
179s of making proprietors of the zemindars whom it found in Bengal, by 
fixing, the assessment for ever. The sum which a zemindar had been in the 
habit of paying was ascertained by the observation of a few years backwards, 
and the engagement was that this should never be raised upon him. The 
effect has been to render the zemindars, to a considerable extent, the land- 
owners of the country : in general they have been so called and so treated in 
the practice of the government, and even in the practice of the courts of law, 

3116. Is that what is known by the name of the permanent settle m^t ?*—« 

Yes, or the zemindary settlement. 

81 17. What is the distinction between that plan and the plant hat prevails 
in the other presidencies? — The permanent settlement has not obtained at 
any of the other presidencies, with some exceptions in Madras, including 
certain polygars in the south, and hill-chiefs in the Northern Circars^ in 
most instances the descendants of small Hindoo rajahs, who rather paid a 
tribute or pesheusb than had been ever subject to the regular revenue system 
of the Mahometan governments. Several of those hilhehiefs, whose people 
were not easily managed by any body but themselves, have been considered 
as permanent proprietors of those estates, and pay an assessment analogous 
to that of the zemindars in Bengal. With these exceptions, the Madras ter- 
ricory is either under a village settlement or ryotwar. 

8118 . What was the date of the permanent settlement of Bengal 1793 . 

8119. What is the system under the Bombay presidency ? — In the Bom- 
bay presidency, to a great extent, the village settlement prevails ; in several 
recentinstances the ryotwar system has been introduced. 

8120 . What is the distinction between the three sorts of settlement, the 
village, the ryotwar, and the zemindary ? — ^Under the permanent settlement 
the zemindar continues to pay a fixed sum to government, add he levies 

this 
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£ 1 ,770,000, and a return of c£^*2,20(),000 ; ^»toss profit .X70,60(), 'J’hero are from 

three to four hundred indigo lactorieH in lieng-al, 58 prepared by ntitives is in- 

ferior to European manufactures, 50— —The necessity of ent(‘rin» into conipef ition with 
the ('ompany's servants is a »reat drawback to indiviiluals cii^a^^ing in the raw' silk trade', 
0^— — The silk trade would increase under the exertions of individuals, as the Company 
filter into the trade not as a niei*cantile speculation, but as a mode ol remittance, 74—— 
And when the Company eut(*r the market, tlu^ price oi ^ooils immediately rises, 78—— 
Europeans do not enter into thec\ilture of su^^ar or cotton ; they ])urchase both in the 
ba/ars, and make advances to the ryots, Nfi. 

Growth of sut^ar in India, and s^ate of the machinery employed, 8/ East -India 

Hucrar is ^reiierally inferior to that of West -India growth, 91 Owin^r partly to the 

want of application of capital, UG Then* is plenty of land applicable to the pur- 
pose, 99 Without inconveniently displacing native' labo\ir, 1()2--— -iiic()nvcnicnces 

and restraints ex[)crienced by ]lritish-l)(^)rn suhjtH/ts in India not hein;; in the service 
of His Majesty or the East-India Chmipany, lOo— - — 'khese n'j^ulations are not ri^ndly 

(‘iiforced, it)/ ' ' ' ' * ‘ 

license, 1 12 — 

Licenses to reside in tlie eountry 
on payment of asnudl fee, 1 Mi — 

Company’s sales, but not to iiitc'rfen 

and tobacco are also exclinh'd by Act of Marliamcnt, l2o^ ()u account ol abuses 

which took place in the early |)art oftla^ C()m])any’s ])ossessi(>n ol the country, J25. 

Indium ])lanlcrs area respectable class, 13f) 4'licir nu'lhod of carrying on their 

Imsines's, and establishing^ their factories, 111- Usually comiuence by horrowiii^r 

inon(*y frotu 8 to 12 j)ei’ceul., 11.1— — — V\ Inch js procurcii by moit;j^a;^in^ the. factory 

to an a<rency house, 145 'J’he result of an impiiry into tbe eouduct of the indigo 

er, I 19 4 he pritu ipal indi;^() plaii- 


ui MU' j-jcvni -i ii\ nfv V ' v/iiij/ciitj , * • • — - - ' n j 

—And a ^rc'at many iudiViduals now reside in Calcutta without any 
-Bail eifect of hairopt'aiis not bein^ allowed to hold lauds, lid 

are n<»t diilicult to procun*, and are easily rejjew ('d 
—Individuals are now allovvi'd to purchase salt at tli(‘ 
ill the ma uulaet urt‘, 121 - — I rade in l)(*(‘tle-mit 


house, 145 'J'h(' r(‘s\jlt ot an 

piaiiters has been satisractory to their eharacter, I 19 4 he principal mdi-o pi 

tiitioiis iirc ill .IfSKore, Ki.shria;;iir. iii.d 'riihoot. l'>7 Dcsei i))ti.iii i.f liiiid best suiU'd 


for indifro cnltivulioii, I'^H -liulo-Britoiis have advaiilaf-e.s over KuroiieaiiH by beiiifr 

eiiabled'to hold lands, 1()0 'I'lie selllenieiit of I'airoiieaiis in India has increusod with 

free trade, and the most intellijjent natives are anxious for their jieriniinent settlement, 

](•,(•) There has been a jietition eircnlated for si^matnre in t’alentta lavoiirahle to tin* 

residence of Eurui>eans, and one against, ItW The Indian government borrow money 

at 5 per cent. ; private houses at 10 per cent., I7o Causes of the ereat rale ol 

interest on advances to iiidii-o plantations, 17H- Atjeni y houses rarely iorec ose their 

mortffaees on indigo factories, IS.) 'I’lie power of jiossi'ssiiie land would lower tin- 

rate of interest to Kiirepeans, IS.'). _ , , ,, ,,>i 

Natives of India hold hut a .small i)roportion of the Company s re-ristered debt, 102 
.general method of haiikine in India, 10:J Of discoiiiitnie hills, 201 Value 


VJIt'IIlIcll HlVUl'Mt. I ill 1 

of Company’s iiaTier, 20H System of country native hankers, 211 J he paper 

issue of the bank of Beiieal is about 80 lacs of rupees, 21.') Ailvantiifres possessed 

by this hank over other estahlislimeats, 22(') Connect ion ol the goveriiiueiit with 

the bank, 227 ’reniire of the estate Fort Oloucesti r {rranted originally by Warren 

llastinss’to Mr. Lambert. 2:i(i State of the island of Sau^ur, 2dl — -Failiiri- ol 

coffee plantations in Calcutta, 2.jl State of the silk estahlishmenis, 2.).1— — llie 

Endish lauKuatre is rapidly extending in Calcutta, 26:i 'riie Clir^tum rel.(,non is 

not 204 Duties on silk and cotton tjoods, 20K lljioii metals, 2/0- Improve- 
ment of tlie natives ffcnerally, 271 Eifect of a rise of the cotton duty won d be to 

exclude East-India cotton from the British market, 282 -Iho trade n. In. lion and 

teak timber between Calcutta and the Burmah empire is rapidly increasing, 28,1 Du- 

trade between Calcutta and China in cotton and opium is on the increase : the returns 
are silver and bills on the Bengal tiovernment, 203. 

■Coal , iron ore and potash might be j.rofluced in large quan, 
.') S 
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this from the ryots on the property. 'Jhe principle of the ssemiiidary settle- 
ment was a share of the rent of the land with govemtpent. By the practice 
of preceding governments, one-tenth of vt^hat was coHected by the zerrthidar 
(I speak of Bengal) was allowed him ai his netnnneration ; he had Other 
sources of profit ; but it was upon the principle of this division that the per- 
manent settlement was made; the understanding was, that nine-tenths of the 
rent or of the net produce of the land collected from the ryots was paid to 
government, and one-tenth was reserved for the zemindar; the progress of 
circumstances has very much altered those proportions. The obvious differ- 
ence between this system and the ryotwar is, that the zemindar collects from 
the ryots by his own agents. In the case of the ryotwar system, the collec- 
tions are made by officers of government ; every ryot is understood to make 
his bargain with the government without the intervention of any middle-man. 
There were peculiarities in Sir Thomas Munro*s mode of the ryotwar, chiefly 
from an attempt to ascertain tlie rents more exactly. In those places in 
which it has been attempted in Bengal, nothing more has been done than to 
settle with the ryot how much he should pay for the whole of his holding. 
The principle of Sir Thomas Munro’s ryotwar was to assess each acre of the 
land separately ; the ryot was then charged so much for the land wdiich he 
cultivated. 

3121. Was that his maximum ? — The rate fixed was the maximum; it was 
the utmost amount that was to be taken from the ryot ; and in Sir Thomas 
MuniVs idea of ryotwar settlement, this maximum was to be considered per- 
manent ; it was never to be enhanced, though it might be diminished. It is 
frovn^he detail that the difficulty arises ; because though this be fixed as the 
maximum that the ryot shall ever pay, it rarely happens that he is able to pay 
so much ; and tlyit being the case, a sort of bargain is to be made with him 
annually, and of course in that bargain a great deal of discretion is neces- 
sarily involved. 

3122. What is the distinction between that and what you term the village 
system in Bombay ?— The village system consists in settling with the village 
how much the village collectively shall pay. The officers of the government 
do not go into the detail to collect from each ryot, they only collect from each 
village the sum so assessed upon the particular village, according to the best 
estimate that can be made, and that assessment is generally regulated with 
some person of authority in the village, whom the villagers themselves put 
forward, and who goes by different names in different parts of India ; village 
zemindar, potail, malick, mocuddum. 

3123. In the provinces under the Bengal presidency, is there not a dis- 
tinction in the system by 'which the land revenue is Collected — Ther^ is i 
great distinction between the mode in the lower provinces and iri the western 
or upper provinces. The provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa are subject 
to the permanent settlement. The upper provinces are not under any * per- 
manent settlement^ and the general mod^ of assessment there is by vnIhgOs. 

' " A settlement 
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titles in India by application of capital^ 300— The mines in a district called Burdwaii 
are worked to the extent of 14,000 or 15,000 tons of coals annually, 301 — ^Coals are 
principally used for steam-engines, but have been lately applied to burning bricks, 303 
Great facilities have been given to the navigation of the river at Calcutta by steam- 
boats, 305 The Burdwan mines employ from 2,000 to 3,000 people, 315 The 

wages of the workmen vary from two to Tour nipecs, from 5^. to 8.$*., according to age, 

3*20 Three to four hundred boats arc employed in taking coals to Calcutta, 321 

ITio iron ore found is exceedingly hue ; but the best is on the Madras Coast, 322 It 

is not easily converted into steel ; but when made is exceedingly good, 323— The 
coal-mines are held under a perpetual lease from the Raj all of Burdwan, 326 Incon- 
venience of the Company’s regulations as to Europeans holding lands, 326 Coal is 

delivered in Calcutta at 2i)s. a chaldron, 330 Coal has been brought from England 

for 306. and dO.y. a chaldron ; but the East-lndia Company have paid much higher 

prices, 331 3’ho natives of India have been long acquainted with coal, but have 

never sunk shafts, 333 ^'rhey generally burn wood in the lower provinces, and cow- 

dung made into cakes in the upper provinces, 335. 

Price of wood at Calcutta is 16 rupees for 100 maunds, or 32^. for 8,000 lbs., 337 

I’he iron ore is found all round the coal district, 341 The natives have always 

been in the habit of working the ore, 342 But the article produced is very inlerior 

to English manufactured iron, 343 Indigo planters, residing at a distance from the 

chief station, have been found useful in settling disputes between natives, 344 Some 

gentlemen in the civil service recommend that indigo planters residing at distances from 
stations should be recognized as arbitrators and magistrates, 347—' — Indo-Britons 

might be usefully employed in the various departments of (ioveniment, 352 They 

are an intelligent people, but have not had many advantages, 353 They have the 

advantage of being able to hold lands, 355 They are excluded from all offices of 

great responsibility or great emolument, 3(’)4 — -^'The Company have latterly borrowed 

money at five per cent, in India, 366 And have paid oft* their three per cent, bonds 

in this country, 371 Large territorial charges are paid in this country, 373. 

Bridges, There arc none in Madras, Gordon 803 Rivers are passed on rafts of split 

bamboo and earthen pots, and sometimes by swimming across in an eartheru pt>t, 
Gordon 804— Enterprize of a native who has constructed two bridges across the 

Cavary at his own expense, an expense of little less than £30,0(K}, Sidlivan 504 1-« 

Without any assistance from Govermuent, except the revenue of a small village to keep 
them in repair, Sidlivan 5040. 

See also Roads, 

British Manufacture, See Manufactures, 

British Subjects in Canton, Petition of British subjects in China, complaining of the 
government of China ; and the administration of justice in that country ; restraints on 
commerce ; necessity of a higher authority than the East-lndia Company to regulate 
the intercourse of the Europeans with the Chinese government, p, 522 — —Petition ol 
the British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complaining ot the impolitic ad- 
vantages of a monopoly, and reejuiring that all regulations requiring the sanction ol 
authorities in England should be previously published, p, 526, 

See also Europeans, 

British Subjects in India, Inconveniences and restraints complained of by British-born 
subjects in India not being in the service of His Majesty or the East-lndia Company, 
Bracken 105. 

See also Europeans, 

Bruce, Fawcett ^ Cq, of India, 
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A sotilmient more in detail has beeii attempted, in some cases, with good 
success, and in others with indifferent success ; generally the collectors in 
Bengal have not been favourable to the collection in detail, they have been 
partial to the more summary methods. From the inode of effecting these 
village settlements inconveniences have occurred, because the name of the 
person who engages with government is generally entered in the books of the 
collector as the proprietor of the village, and no other name besides. When the 
lands of a village have come to be sold for arrears of rent, this engager with 
government has been considered as the proprietor of the whole of the village; 
and the auction purchaser hat been considered, and has been allowed in too 
many instances to act as the proprietor of the village ; whence the other 
villagers were deprived of any permanent interest they possessed, and were 
reduced to the state of tenants at will. 

8124. Will you state generally the district within which those different 
kinds of settlement prevail ? — I stated, in a general way, the three great 
lower provinces, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, are under the permanent settle- 
ment. The ceded and conquered, or as they are generally called, the upper 
provinces, are not under the permanent settlement, they are for the most 
part assessed by villages. 

3125. Do you know what the mode of assessment is in the kingdom of 
Oude?— In the kingdom of Oude I imagine it is for the most part summary ; 
there are zemindars of a very considerable extent, who have troops and castles, 
and our forces have sometimes been called for and needed to coerce them. 

3126 . Is that a permanent system of settlement? — There is no perma- 
nency in Oude. The zemindars are merely officers of government collecting 
large districts and holding considerable authority, as was the case under the 
Mahometan governments generally ; those officers had the^ivil government 
of the country placed in their hands, with troops under their command ; 
their's was the Dewannee autliority. A military authority was commonly 
established in the same district, under the name of Nizam, in the Bengal 
provinces, and Foujdar, in the \iadras provinces. The civil branch of judi- 
cature was in the hands of the zemindar, or the revenue chief; the penal 
branch was in the hands of the military chief. Some of our names are derived 
from these circumstances : the supreme criminal court in Bengal is called 
th^ Nizamut Adawlut, and the supreme criminal court at Madras is called 
the Foujdaree Adawlut. 

3127. What is the system in the ceded territory on the Nerbudda ? — That 
is one of the recently-acquired territories, and these were placed for a time 
under a sort of provisional management. The regulations were not imme- 
diately introduced into those provinces. The strictness of our methods, par- 
ticularly of our law proceedings, has been found to be very unpalatable to 
the leading men in those newly-acquired countries ; and it was thought 
advifable to reconcile them to it by degrees. The country was placed under 
oomoaisaionera. There was one commissioner that had charge of those ter- 
ritories 
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Buckinghcun, Mr. See Licenses, 

Bullion. See Coinage. Remittances. Rupee. Silver. 

Bund. See Silk, Purchase of. 

Burdwnn Coal-mines. See Coals. 

Bunn ah. See Trade, 2. 

Burmese ; Are eng’aged in trade with India, Bracken 2/7. 

(\ 

Cadets. Number of cadets sent out to India in each of the last five years. See First 
Ajpendix. 

Calcutta. Petition of the British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complain- 
ing of the impolitic advantages of a moiio[K)ly, and requiring that all regulations roiphr- 
ing the sanction of authorities in England should be previously jmblislied, p. 526. 

See also Bengal. 

Camphell. See Saugur. 

Canals. Statement of canals or roads constructed in India, or in progress. Sco First 
Aj)pendix. 

Canara. The peasantry are nearly ina state of open insurrection, owing principally to 
the monopoly on tobacco, d'heir distress owing to the heavy expenses of stamps and 
fees in law proeec^dings, Sullivan 4U(‘)4. 

S(5e also Customs* 

Canton* Ceremony of presenting a petition at (aiiiton, Blair Innes 2710 "- 

The grievances complained of in tln^ petitions of tlnvICnglish inhabitant.s of Canton have 

been already partly redrt'ssed, Mill 3(>87 Petition of there under-signed Briti.sh 

subjects in China, complaining of the (ioveriirnent of C’hina ; the admini.stration of 
justice in that country ; restraints on commerce ; necessity of a higher authority than 
the East-India (Company to regulat<» the intercourse of the Europeans with theC’hinese 

government, 522 There is le.ss trouble in carrying’ on business at Canton than 

any port, and the duties are better regulated, Blair 2674 British subjects resident 

at Canton are nut exposed to any particular restrictions from the (’hinese government, 
either in persons or tradtv, Blair 2666, 

Papers relating to proceedings at Canton. See First and Second Appendixes. 

See also China. Factory. Portcharges, Shipping, 2. 

Capital : 

1. Generally : 

Could not be profitably invested in improving lands in India , owing^ to the system of 

taxation, Gordon 777 Could never oppose the weiglit of the East-India^annpany, 

their sovereignty gives them great weight with the natives, Forhes 2‘322 Zemindary 

system by no means favourable to the creation of capital, Mill 

2. East-India Company: 

The trading resources of the Eiist-India CVanpaiiy on an unlimited command ol' 
funds arising out of their territorial revenues, Stewart 2534. 

See also Accounis. Territorial and (.Commercial Revenue* 
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2 Aug. 1831. ritoriea in the Nerbudda. There wasiicoinmmioner who had charge of the 

Deccan. Sir John Malcolm had charge of Central India himself on the 

J. Mill^ Eki. game principle. These commissioners were instructed to act upon the laws 
and customs of the people, and of the government that we had superseded, 
till a more perfect knowledge of the country was obtained, correcting abases, 
and gradually introducing improvements. Those commissioners had assis* 
tants under them, who had charge of the various districts in detail, and 
managed both the revenue and judicial business ; they collected the revenue, 
and they administered justice by themselves in person, and by the different 
individuals whom they employed under tliem. A main duty of these officers 
was to collect as much information as they could, which they reported to 
government. Latterly, in the Deccan and in Central India, that system has 
been superseded by the introduction of the Regulations, and they are now 
managed as the upper provinces generally are managed. The adawluts and 
regular courts have been introduced, and the country has been divided into 
coTlectorships, and it is managed pretty much upon the same principle as the 
ceded and conquered provinces. 

3128. What is the case in the ceded provinces in Oude? — The provinces 
that were ceded by the Nabob of Oiidc to the English Government were 
included in my answer respecting the ceded and conquered provinces gene- 
rally ; the settlements are collected most commonly in the village mode. 

3129. Is it a village settlement in the ceded territories on the Nerbudda? 
— rYes ; generally speaking, wherever large zemindars have not existed, and 
they were found rarely any where except in the lower provinces, the assess- 
ment and collection is by villages. 

3130. What is the mode of settlement in Tanjore? — The settlement in 
Tanjore has beett by villages. Considerable objections were started by a class 
of village proprietors, called there meerassaders, to Sir Thomas Munro's 
ryotwar system, chiefly on account of the distribution of the waters. It is a 
country fructified entirely by irrigation from the Cavery ; and itwas stated and 
urged that if the villages were not assessed in common there would be per- 
petual contests and quarrels about the distribution of those waters to the dif- 
ferent fields, and that no mode was therefore applicable to Tanjore but a 
village assessment. That accordingly was adopted and persevered in for 
several years. At last it appeared to the government that it was not answer- 
ing ; that is, it was found, as is very generally the case where the distribu- 
tion of the assessment is left to the inhabitants of the village among them- 
selves, that oppression was practised upon the inferior holders, the poorer 
ryots, by those in the village who had more power. Such evidence of that 

S esented itself to the Madras government before the death of Sir Thomas 
unro, that a ryotwar survey was ordered of Tanjore, with a view to intro- 
duce the ryotwar settlemenjt* > That survey is now going on. 

9131. What is the system ifi the ceded and conquered provinces in Mysore 
and those ceded by the Nizam?— *-Those ceded by the Nizam, Cuddapab» and 

Bellary, 
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Capital, Commercial. See Commercial Capital. Territorial and Trading Capital. 

Caranvutti, A mineral alkali found at Madras, but of too wreak a quality for exportation 

to Europe, Gordon 599 Much used by the natives in the manufacture of soap. 

which exported in large quantities to Europe till prohibited, Gordon 603. 

Canary. Description of the mound of, in Tanjore, Sinclair 4324 Enterprise of a 

native who has constructed two bridges across tlie, at his own expense, Stdlivan 5041 

Without any assistance from Government except the revenue of a small village to 

keep tliem in repair, Sullivan 5049. 

Charges, See Revenue, 

Ceded Provinces. Revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, 400 1-— Ex- 

pense of collecting the land revenue in the Ceded Provinces in 1827-28, MdlWoJ 
Increase of charge which ha.s taken jrlace in the collection of customs in the Cedeci 

Territories of Oude, Mill 4101 ^Expense of collecting the salt revenue in the Ceded 

Provinces of Mysore, Mill 4121 Management of the revenue m the Ceded Pro- 
vinces by Sir Thomas Munro, Sullivan 46(>8 Entire failure of the systern of village 

management in the Bellary Division of the C’eded Provinces, Chaplin 5176 Eflcet 

produced ill the Cudapa Division of the Ceded Districts by the village lease system, 

Chaplin 5211. ^ rn i 

See also Customs , Laud Revenue* Revenue, 2. Ryotwav* 1 obucco. 


Cawnpore State of ciiltivaiioii in, Christian 3091. 

Ceylon From 1796 to 1802 was g-overned by tlie East-India Company, Gordon 717 

i State of administration of justice at, Gordon 720 The Government of Ceylon 

encourage the settlement of Europeans to the utmost, Gordon 781— The attempt 

has not yet met with success, Gordon 782 State ot Ceylon; the Government retain 

the monopoly of the cinnamon trade ; the trade is loaded with duties ; the people are 
subject to forced labour under the Dutch laws, Forbes , cStemri 2470, 2476 

2478 It is the worst-governed colony under the sun, Forbes 2381 It would 

be hi<dily advantageous to Ceylon to be governed like the provinces of the East-India 

Company, Stewart 2469 The Government of Ceylon is despotic, Stewart 2470 

The colony is supplied with grain from 13engal and Malabar, Stewart 2473 

Wages in Ceylon are higher than in Bengal, Stezvart 2481 Trial by jury and a code 

of laws has been introduced, Stewart 2486 (Colonization is permitted, but not 

carried to a great extent, because the despotic state of the Government renders pro- 
perty and persons insecure, Stewart 24VK), 2497-— “The pearl ^and^ chank hsheries 
and clnnaraoii trade are monopolies of Government, Stewart 250x>, 2oll. 


Chunks ; Are a staple export from Madras, Gordon 594 ^Trade in, at Ceylon, is 

monopolized by the government, Stewart 2505 Are used as ornaments, as also in 

the religious rites of the Hindoos, Gordon 704. 


Chaplin, William, (Analysis of his Evidence,)— Situation held by witness in India, 5149 

^Revenue system in the Ceded Provinces is the ryotwar, 5150— — System 

which the ryotwar system and the village lease system are respectively founefed, 51^ 
—Manner in which each field is valued, in order to ascertain the amount to be levied, 
5157— - -Theory of the ryotwar system is to take 45 per cent, of the gross produce for 

the circar, and the rest for the cultivator, 5161 Principal on which the annual 

settlement was made, as compared with that of permanent ryotwar system, 5166-— 
Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellary Division of the Ceded 
Districts, 51 76-— Causes of the ftiilure of the triennial and decennial leases, 5177—;— 

Competition in letting land in lrtdia is not desirable, 5188, 6186-^ Manner in which 

Sir Thomas Munro fpviecUXtrr ^ 5190, 5198— Marnier of managmg the 
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Bellary» were those that Sir Thomaaj.Munro had originally ch«arge of, and in 
which he first introduced his own system of ryotwar. The possessions 
obtained by the conquest of Mysore are mostly ryotwar. The Mysore dis- 
trict is under the rajah, and I rather think is under village assessment. 

Sld^. What is the system in those countries ceded by the Guicowar r — 
The mode of collection in Guzzerat generally is by villages. 

3133. You have stated that it is always the practice in India that the prin- 
cipal source of revenue should be the land; is that a practice which we have 
maintained ? — It is. 

3134. Do you conceive it is possible to avoid following that system, or do 
you think it is an advisable system ? — I should not think it either possible or 
advisable to avoid it; not possible, because there is really no other adequate 
source of revenue in India. India is a country exceedingly poor. There are 
few sources of industry different from labour upon the land. If you were 
therefore to abandon the land revenue, there is no other means that 1 am aware 
of, of obtaining a revenue. You might, to be sure, proceed by indirect means, 
but it Would come to the same thing; you must either go without the reve- 
nue, or you must take it where it is to be had. I conceive, however, that the 
peculiarity of India, in deriving a large proportion of its revenue from the 
land, is a very great advantage. Nine-tenths probably of the revenue of the 
government in India is derived from the rent of land, never appropriated to 
individuals, and always considered to be the property of government; and to 
me that appears to be one of the most fortunate circumstances that can occur 
in any country ; because in consequence of this the wants of the state are 
supplied really and truly without taxation. As far as this source goes, the 
people of the country remain untaxed. The wants of* government are sup- 
plied without any drain cither upon the produce of any man’s labour, or the 
produce of any man’s capital. 

3135. You have described various systems of collecting the land revenue ; 
which of those do you think is the most advantageous for the people ? — 1 
conceive that as matters arc at present settled in India, by far the best security 
for the inferior people is, that the assessment should be made and should be 
collected from them by the officers of government, without the intervention 
of a middle-man. It appears to me that the interest of the ryot is much more 
likely to be protected if he transacts with the officer of government under 
all responsibility to which he is liable, than if he transacts with the other 
species of middle-man ; and 1 should say iliat the experience of India goes 
to that conclusion. With respect to village settlement, the villages being a 
sort of fraternity, very often claiming to be relations, and in some cases call- 
ing themselves brethren, it was sometimes thought that the inferior ryots 
would be under an equitable and kind management if the assessment was 
distributed upon them by the heads of the village ; but experience has gone 
very much to the contrary ; it has been found that those heads of villages arc 
in almost all cases oppressors of the inferior ryots* 

3 M 
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ryotwar system in the Ceded Districts, 5199— —The ryotwar system was not com- 

5 iletely reinstated in Madras till 1820 or 1821, 5210 ^Effect produced in the Cud- 

'apa Division of the Ceded Districts by the villag*e lease system, 521 1 Circum- 
stances under which remissions were made to ryots, 5212 ^Under the village settle- 

ment there is not so good a security for the ryots as under the ryotwar, 5216 — — 

Advantages and disadvantages of the ryotwar system, 5220 Manner of making and 

collecting the assessment, 5221 It is only when losses are heavy that claims for 

remission are taken into consideration, 5224, 5225 Where the pormaiieiit remission 

has been made, the tax is reduced to 33 per cent., 5229 In the Deccan, about one- 

third of the gross produce is about the amount genonilly taken, .5230 Stirvey of 

country indispensable in adjusting collection of revenue through zemindars of talooks, 
5236 There is no principle in the ryotwar system incompatible with the adminis- 

tration of jnstico, provided the collector be left with summary powers to prevent ex- 
action and abuses, 5238 Ryots possess greater facilities of iustice under ryotwar 

than zemindar system, 5240 Power of European revenue authorities to punisli acts 

of opp ression, 5242 Fees required for instituting complaints on the parts of ryots 

should be abolished, .5245 It is not now the practice to pursue a ryot who lias left 

his field from being unable to pay tlie government arrears, 5247. 

(Second Examination.) — Nothing contributes so much to the public tranquillity ol’ 

India as a low assessment, 5250 After J8I9 the ryotwar system was introduced 

into the Mahratta country, 5252 State of the survey in the Pounah collectorate, 

being carried on by Mr. Pringle, .52.54 Host mode of imj)roving tlie condition of 

tlie lower classes, 5255 Poverty of the agricultural (-lassos geiu'rally, 5257— 

Under native chiefs, whose administration was good, the condition of the lower orders is 

better than the poor in the Company’s territori<^s, 52,58 Particularly in the Deccan, 

5259— — Tuccavee system carried on by native princes, 5262— — Money lent at 

Tuccavec^ is generally repaid without any loss, ,527^^^ Precautions taken whim money 

is lent, 5272 Torture Is inllicted sometimes in the native governments, but mwv 

with the Conipiuiy’s authority, 5279- Many of the reservoirs, tanks, &c. for irriga- 

tion in the Deccan, are in a stute of great decay ; several have been restored, 5286, 

5283 Cultivati( 3 U might be carried to a great extent by means of irrigation, 5281 

State of interest ill the Deccan, 5286 Manner in which money is borrowtsl, 

5291— The banking system has been iiitrcHluccMl in Bengal to a considerabh^ extent, 

5293 Advantages of extending the banking system in India, 5294 Means (/ 

improving the natives by admitting them to otfices under government, 5296— State 
of feeling of the natives of India to the government of the British, 5299. 

Evil etfects of the British government of India, 5301 Consequcncos likely to 

result from allowing Europeans to resort to India, 5302 — — Extension of the licensing 

system recoraraeiided, 5312 Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan, (tailed 

Sirdars, 5352— — .Nature of the nuzzunaru, 5362 Powers invested in the tehsildar, 

or native collectors, 5)368-— — An average of ten years would be sufficient trial how 
far the rates were fair and equal under a ryotwar system, 5371 There is a con- 

siderable quantity of property in the Deccan heki under the name of rnceras or 

wuttun, 5373-* General tenure of private property in India, 5376 Method of 

valuing land in tlie Deccan, 5384 Lauds held by meerassadars art* better tilled 

than those held by tenants at will, 5393 — — Sugg(*stion8 for altering the land assess- 
ments in the Deccan, 5405. , ^ , 

General character of the natives of India; advaiitiige in this respect of tlie country 
over the town population, 5417~- — Good character for honesty of domestic servants, 

5420. Character of the Mahratta Byainins, f>424 Maimer in which Christian 

natives are employed as clerks and copyists, 5436 Recommendation that the land 

assessment throughout India should be as light as tlie finances of government will admit, 

5442 .., ^The character of the natives of Lidia, genei^ally will bear an advantageous 

comparison with the natives of any country m ^ world, 5'143. 
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3136. What do you suppose to have been the object for which the perfna- 
nent settlement was introduced?-—! believe the permanent settlement was 
introduced with the best of all possible motives, with a view to the protection 
of the whole mass of the agricultural population. That appears to me> from 
the proclamations of government at the time, and other documents, to have 
been the object in view. From our want of experience, great abuses had 
before that time been practised by the different sorts of people whom we 
employed in the collection of the revenue. The detail of the business w^as so 

" great, that it frightened Lord Cornwallis and the government of the day, and 
they conceived that no better method for the protection of the ryots could 
be invented, than to create a species of landlords, from which they ex- 
pected much benefit to arise. The ground upon which their reasoning prin- 
cipally went was this, that those zemindars having a permanent interest in 
the land assigned to them, would feel an interest in the prosperity of the 
ryots, in the same manner as a landlord in England feels an interest in the 
prosperity of his tenants. This was expected to produce two good effects; 
to create a landed aristocracy in the country, and, above all, to afford pro- 
tection to the ryots from this kind of paternal feeling that was expected to 
pervade the zemindars. Unhappily that last expectation has been found to 
be very far from corresponding with the facts ; they little understood the 
nature of the men with whom they were transacting. 

3137. Did the permanent settlement recognize any rights in the ryots ? — 
In a general way, I should say they were clearly recognized. In some of 
the Regulations that established the permanent settlement (and if my recollec- 
tion is accurate, it is Regulation 1, of 1793), there is on the part of the govern- 
ment not merely an acknowledgment of certain rights belonging to the in- 
ferior holders on the property that was thus transferred to the zemindars, 
but a reservation on the part of government of a power to interfere for the 
protection of those rights, and to make new regulations and laws for that 
express purpose. 

3138. To what extent do you believe that the permanent settlement did 
affect the rights of the ryots? — I believe that, in practice, the effect of it has 
been most injurious. The most remarkable circumstance, and that by which 
all the rest seem to have been introduced, was the interpretation put upon 
tile effect of the sales of land, particularly public sales that were made for 
recovering arrears of revenue. The idea came to be entertained, that the 
purchasers at those sales were proprietors. They were denominated pro- 
prietors : a man that purchased an estate w as considered to be the proprietor 
of that estate ; and in consequence of this notion of proprietorship, and the 
great powers that are annexed to it in the mind of an Englishman, an idea 
seems to have been entertained that the purchaser of this estate purchased 
the rights over it, as completely as a man would purchase rights oyer an 
estate, by purchasing it at a public sale in England. Those auction pur- 
chasers, as they were called# proceeded to act upon this assumption, to im- 
pose 
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Charges. Accounts relative to. — See First Appendix. 

Charter. There are no changes necessary in the Charter of the East-India Company, 
as far as India is concerned, except, perhaps, greater facQities to trade with China, 
Ritchie 1520. 

Representation of the Hong merchants on the probable consequences of terminating 
the Company’s exclusive trade. ^Edict issued by the Viceroy of Canton on the sub- 

ject.— See First Appendix. 

Chaya Root; Is a branch of the land revenue, and entered under the head of Mahl, 
Gordon 700 ^Is a dye-root, a species of madder, Gordon 701. 

Chinese : 

1. Government: 

Disturbance between the Chinese government and the Company’s Facto^, Blaii- 

2569 Demands of the, for the murderers of Captain Mackerizie, Blair ^632, 

Innes 2735 Their objections to the residence of females at the r actory. Flair Moo, 

2654 Innes 2712 2740— -British subjects are not exposed to any particular restrictions 
bv cither in person or trade, Blair — -Cause of the disputes of the Chinese in 

lo29 on account of the desire of the Select Committee to ameliorate forei^i commerce, 

Plowden 3605- Remonstrances with the Chinese, and points conceded by them, 

Plowden3tM-2, 3619 Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hire 

warehouses in China, Plowden 3664. 

See Embassador.—See also Papers in Second Aj)pendix. 

2. Trade: 

General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the Accounts laid 
before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 

2899 System pursued by them as to admission of provisions free of duty, Maclaine 

lgl3_ .Memorial addressed to the Chinese government to admit a vessel, which, from 

having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come within the repilations, 

Maclaine 1816 Insulting conduct of Chinese to Europeans if they exce^ the bounds 

of the Factory, Mill 3699 The Chinese are still very jealous of foreigners, it has 

in no way decreased. Mill 3700. 

See Java.—Sec also First and Second Appendixes. 

Christian, Hugh George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Appointoent of a special com- 
mission, to restore itnds to persons who had been deprived of them by unjust public 
sales or who had lost them by private transfers affected by undue inauence, 2J74 

Beneficial effects derived from its creation, 2981 dVature of zcmindary tenure, 

2983 Which is recognized by Government, as to the proprmtary right of the l^d, 

2986 Nature of putnee tenure under which the district of is heia,Z\^^J 

Difference between the zemindar tenure and the ryotwar system, Abuses 

which had taken place in the tenure of property were often occasioned by the malver- 
sation of the native revenue officers chiefly, and often by the misconduct of European 
functionaries, 3003 Mahomedans and Hindoos of different castes nave no distinc- 

tion in their tenure of property, 3007— In settling the property of different pro- 
vinces, the commissioners endeavoured generally to get the proprietors into the pos- 
session of their lands to the exclusion of farmers, the revenue is better paid by the 
former, 3009- — Method pursued to procure a correct estimate of the value of the 
property of the different villages, 3010— The ryots ted g^erally few complaints to 
Lfc wLn they wefe under het^itai7 proprietors, but where the lands have b^n 
sold at public Lie, thev vtiert' OjSed 

have their rents increaselto thiwMS— Ctee m the district of Jessore, <3024— 
Doubts as tl whether it wte cofipii||for the Government to mterfere for the pro- 
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pose new rates upoil the ryots, and even to oust them wherever they found it 
convenient. When applications were made to the courts, and they were not 
early made, because the people are exceedingly passive, the judges, for the 
most part, coincided in opinion with those auction purchasers, and decided 
that their rights included every thing, and that the ryots were in the condi- 
tion of tenants at will. This has proceeded to a very considerable length ; 
because during the first year of the operation of the permanent settlement, a 
very great transfer of property took place. It appears also, that the same 
sort of feeling as to the rights of the ryots, which was thus spread by the in- ^ 
terpretration of this act of purchasing, has pervaded ako the other properties 
which had not changed hands, and even those cases of transfer which took 
place by private bargain ; and that generally in Bengal now there is hardly 
any right recognized as belonging to those inferior holders. 

S130. Do you conceive that at present the transfer of property by any 
means is held to give the new acquirer a complete right over the cultivators? 

I believe so : the thing is not so distinctly made out upon the records in 
other cases as in that of the auction purchasers, but there is every reason to 
infer that the same sort of feeling that was generated in the case of those 
estates that were sold, now pervades the whole of them. "J here is a very 
remarkable expression in one of the despatches from the government of 
Bengal, that the rights of the ryots in Bengal, under the operation of the per- 
manent settlement, had passed away sub silentio, 

3140. Has it come to yoUr knowledge that the government of Bengal some 
years since directed queries to be circulated among the collectors in the 
permanently settled provinces, to ascertain whether, in point of fact, the 
transfer of property was held to annul existing rights ? — Yes, there were 
queries of that description circulated, and replies were obtained from a great 
proportion of the collectors and judges j there was diversity ofoj)inion upon 
the matter of right, but with respect to the matter of fact, it was admitted 
that generally such had been the construction. 

3141. Did the government take any steps in consequence of that coming 
to their knowledge ? — The government took certain measures to stop the 
thing in future; but when the rights of the ryots had already passed away 
sub silcntiOy there was hardly any thing to be done, the evil was consum- 
mated. 

314^. When did this occur to which you are now alluding? — I think 
in 1824. 

3143. Did not they pass some Regulation to correct the evil ? — There 
is a Regulation of 1822, which was expressly intended to obviate the incon- 
veniences, the frauds and injustice which it had been found were apt 
to occur in the case of public sales. It has been enacted in a recent Regu- 
lation, that in no case of sale shall anytliing whatever be considered as sold 
or saleable by the previous owner of the property, but such rights as he him- 

3 M 2 self 
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tection of those ryots, 3026— A regular engagement of written agreements would be 

a useful interchange between ryots and proprietors, 3030 Which in some cases exist 

at present, 3031. 

Method used to enforce payment of the revenue, 3035 General system of sale 

and purchase of land, 304B——— Extent of power over the persons of defaulters in the 
Upper Provinces, 3056— Means of improvement between zemindar and ryot and 
revenue officers would bo to facilitate the decision of civil suits, and disputes between 
landlord and tenant, to avoid as far as po.ssible sales of lands, or any violent means 
of coercion, would be advantageous, 3064 4'he natives would not be so well satis- 

fied with any judges ^ with Europeans, 3065— Nature of courts of justice in 
the provinces at the time of ajipointing a commission to restore lands and settle 

claims, &c., 3070 Practice of the commissioners to ascertain the proprietary right 

previous to making the settlement of lands, 3077 Difficulties of ascertaining the 

rights of ryots, 3073 Poverty of ryots, 3084 Cawnpore, Allahabad and Furruck- 

abad, are in an advanced state of cultivation ; (iorockpore is the reverse, 3001 

Rights of cultivators and ryots never distinctly ascertained, 3004— Nature of settle- 
ment with zemindars, 3007 State of mcK^uddums, 3100 And nature of their 

appointment, 3102. 

Christianity, There is no great extension of the Christian religion in India, Bracken 
264. 

Choukie, See Cuslom’IIouses. 


Churkee, See Cotton, 2. 

Cinnamon, At Travancore, Messrs. Beaufort and Co. have attempted to grow cinnamon 

Gordon 830 Cinnamon trade at Ceylon is a monopoly of (Government, Forbes 

2381, Stevmrt 2505 Is a principal export of (’ey Ion, Stewart 24()3. 

Civil Officers, Ranmiohun Roy’s opinions relative to. Sec First Appendix, 

See also Offices, 

Claims, Statements of the claims of the East-India Company and Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. See First Appendix, 

Claret, See Wine, 

Clearances for Vessels, See Customs, 

Cloth ; Is a staple export from Madras, Gordon 504. 

See also Woollens, 


Coals, Might be largely produced by anplication of capital, Bracken 3(X)-^~Tho 
mines in the district of Burdwan are worked to the extent of 14,(X)0 to 15,(X)0 tons of 

coals annually. Bracken 301 Account of the first establishment of these mines, 

Bracken 302— — Coals in India principally used for steam-engines, but has been 

applied latterly for burning bricks. Bracken p^The East-India Company are 

large purchasers of coal for the use of their stearn- boats ; they ship them from Cal- 
cutta to Sincapore, Penang, Madras and (Jeylon, Bracken 304 A contract exists 

to supply the Company at a certain rate for all purposes connected with the Marine 

and Mint departments, i3racA:en 307 ^"Phe Burdwan mine.s are from 200 to 300 miles 

from Calcutta, with water carriage. Bracken 308-^ They arc an extensive field of 

coal, of good (j^uality. Bracken 310 From 2,000 to 3,0(>0 lyots are employed in 

working the mines. Bracken 315^-^ Wages of workmen employed in working in 

the mines. Bracken ^18, 320— Number of boats employed taking coals to Calcutta, 
Bracken 321— The Burdwan mines, are heli^nnder a perpetual lease from the Rajah 
of Burdwan ; inconvenience attending the of the Company Which prevents 
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•elf possessed; thus all existing rights of those holding under him are 
reserved. 

8144. Are you of opinion that at present the ryots have no rights at all in 
the land? — Generally that is the case ; they are mere tenants at will of the 
zemindars in the permanently-settled provinces, 

3145. Could the government by any process now return to the rights 
which existed in the year 1793 ? — There is one mode which has long ap- 
peared to me an unexceptionable one, and requiring only time for the full 
benefit of it : it is tliis ; that whenever any zemindary property shall come 
to be sold, it shall be purchased on account of government, and re-settled 
with the ryots upon their old hereditary principle. This has been strongly 
recommended by the home authorities. 

3146. How are those old hereditary rights to be ascertained ?— The great 
thing is to confirm them in their possessions as hereditary occupants. The 
object is, that government should never hand them over to the zemindars 
again, but that they should remain the ryots of government, from whom the 
government collector will collect individually. In other words, those estates 
are to become ryotwar. 

8 147 . Are there any means of ascertaining the amount of the payments 
which the ryots made in 1793? — By no means accurately. In Bengal the 
accounts of the village accountants are altogether unworthy of credit ; they 
aro mostly fabricated for particular purposes. 

3148. You were understood to state that the Court of Directors had 
recommended that the zemindaries which come for sale shall be purchased 
by government, and re-settled upon the ryotwar system ^ would they re- 
ceive a much larger rent for them on the ryotwar plan than they had on the 
zemindary plan ? — They do not collect from the ryots under the zemindary 
plan at all. 

3149. In those cases in which this new enactment of the Court of Direc- 
tors is brought into effect, is not the only advantage given to the ryots this, 
that there is to be no payment required from them beyond the payment which 
they made at the latest date before the sale? — There is nothing fixed in re- 
gard to the payment that may be obtained from them. A settlement is then 
made with them according to what may appear to be reasonable. 

3150. Do you recollect the date of that late direction of the Court of 
Directors? — It has been given, in terms more or less explicit, in more de- 
spatches than one, within the last few years. In a despatch of the last year 
it has been more particularly enforced, and in the shape of an express in- 
junction ; for at first the government of Bengal started objections to it on 
the score of expense and difficulty, and they complained that a great many 
of the collectors would be very ill judges of the value of the land. 

8151. Under this plan the lands of defaulters would never be brought to 

public 
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Eur^opc^QS from holding laiKjs, JBra^eai 85jfe-'^Gk)aJefafe^^^ivered in Calcutta at 
i20iy. a chaldron. Bracken 380— ^ttave h^n hrp^^t4’^o^ ^Bpgland at 3Ch\ to 40sk a 
chaldron; but the EastJndia Compmiy freigW^ muph higher price from 

England, Bracken 331 ^The natives of India haye used; coals found near the 

surface, but have never sunk shafts, 332-— -Coals are now used for cuhnary 

purposes by Europeans in Calcutta, and they have been sent up the country as iar as 
Meerut, though the carriage is expensive. Bracken 338. 

In Cutch, coal can be found in abundance, 2264^— 'The mine work^ by 

the Government is situated near Bhooj, Wildey 2265— —The coal from this mine is 
superior to English coal ; ignites quicker, and would answer for steam machinery better 

than coal generally used for that purpose, Wildey 226^.1^ Extract of a letter from 

Mr. Newnham to Captain Wildey, concerning the coal-mines, Wildey 2220-—— Copy 
of a report made to Mr. Elphinstouo on the state of the coal-mines in the Cutch dis- 
trict, 1826, 2290. . . ^ r 

Communications respecting the coal-mines of India, received at the India- House from 
the different Presidencies. See First Apjjendix, 

Cochineal, The insect is collected in the southern provinces, and prepared entirely by 

natives, Gordon 63.‘1 The quality is very coarse and inferior, as compared w^th that 

of Mexico, Gordon 634 Was first introduced into Madras about thirty years ago, 

Gordon 635— — Is a finer red than lac dye, Gordon 636. ^ 

Cockerell, Trail ^ Co, Statement of rates of exchange at which this House have bought 
and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814-15 to 1822 ; also the rates for such bills recorded 
in the minutes of the East-lndia Trade Committee of London, with the medium rate, 
deduced from the three preceding columns, for each year ; 1814-15'to 1828-29 inclu- 
sive, 731. 

Cocoa-Nut Oil ; Is a principal export from Ceylon, Stewart 3463. 

Code of Laws, Rammohun Roy’s opinions relative to. See First Appendix, 

Papers respecting formation of a code for India. See Fifth Appendix^ 

Coffee, Many attempts have been made to cultivate coffee in India, but invariably failed, 

Bracken 251 Failure generally attributed to the heat of the sun. Bracken 255 

One of the principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047 Is a staple article of 

export from Java, 1(X)5 The cultivation of coffee is on the decrease in 

Maclaine 160()— Cultivation of cofiee introduced successfully above the Ghauts, 
Sullivan 5075. 


Coimbatoor, Settlement of lands made in Coimbatoor by Mr. Sullivan, Mill 3S29, Sul- 
livan 4549 Good effects of the ryotwar sy.stem in Coimbatpor, 3473 Irri- 

gations have been considerably extended by private individu^s, Sullivan 4648 
Putticut system was never adopted in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4704, 4706-^ — ■Irrigation 

principally conducted at the expense of the ryots, Sullivan 4739 - Salt and tobacco 

are monopolies. Opium is not, Sullivan 4732 — — Report made bv the witness as to 

the nature of the restrictions on tobacco in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 476t« Statement 

c^tbo produce and capabilities of the Coimbatoor district, Sullivan Trade 

.and exports of Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4783 Method of pending cotton to Madras 

from, Sullivan 4787- ^There are no hereditary class 8imU?^r t6 knoodkhast m Beiigal, 

$ullivan 47Q5- Amount of assessment in Coimbatoor. E^gulations as to pottahs, 

. SMvan 49S & — -^Food cpnsiimc^ by peasantry in, U 4ef aJ 3 ?y, bejary and raggy, 
4956?-— ^ of the 

Geiierally spfeaking, the peaa^Ky are* decidedly in an improfing ^condition, SulUuan 
49(X)ul-..^I^inution 4965— —General state of the peasaLnfrv, 

Sullivan jllO—— State W ^Ui^ fiK^u iflivan 497 1 State* of taxation,' and remedy 
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public sale ?«— Under' the ryotwar there is never any sale^ nor any occasion 
for it. 

S\5^ Under this order of the Court of Directors are the lands under the 
zenaindary system brought to a public sale?— They are brought to a public 
salet because otherwise it would hardly be a fair bargain ; they are put up 
to auction and bought in on account of government ; the government is a 
competitor with other intending purchasers in open market. 

3153. Are there many competitors ? — There are sometimes more and 
sometimes fewer; it depends upon accident. It is somewhat remarkable, 
in regard to those zemindars of Bengal, that it is more difficult to collect the 
revenue from them than it is from the people who are not under the permanent 
settlement in the upper provinces. The extent of land advertised for sale 
having alarmed the Court of Directors, they desired that queries upon the 
subject might be circulated. From the answers it appeared that these 
zemindars were in the habit of refusing to pay till the last moment. It is 
common with them to permit the whole process to be gone through for 
bringing the property to a sale, and to come into the collector's office where 
the bidders are assembled, praying for a postponement, and when that cannot 
be obtained, to produce the money and stop the sale. The consequence of this 
undoubtedly has been exceedingly injurious to the persons who are obliged 
to sell and are not prepared with their money at the time. It was inferred 
by the Court of Directors that this practice could not fail to prevent bidders 
coming forward, it being thus impossible to know beforelmnd whether the 
property would be sold or not ; and very lately instructions have been sent 
to require the tender of payment to take place a certain time antecedent. to 
the sale, otherwise the sale not to be stopped ; but out of tenderness even 
those zemindars that can tender the money on the day of the sale may enter 
into competition for the repurchase of the property. 

3154. For what reason did zemindars, having the means of payment, defer 
the payment till the latest moment? — They deferred the payment for a very 
obvious reason : the rate of interest of money among themselves is at least 24 
and sometimes 30 per cent, per annum, while they are only charged 12 per 
cent, on their arrears to government ; of course the longer they can refrain 
from payment, if they need to borrow, or the longer they can keep out 
their money at interest, if they are in a condition to lend, so much the better 
for them ; and it is a principle of the people of India generally, never to pay 
till they are compelled to do it. 

3155. In case of a gift of an estate, or the descent of an estate, is it 
supposed that the new possessor has a complete power to make new terms with 
his ryots, as well as in the case of public sale? — My inference undoubtedly 
would be, that what was originally understood of auction purchases, is now 
understood of all the zemindars generally ; that not only the ryots upon those 
estates that have been sold at auction have no rights, but that the same is the 
understanding with regard to all the rest. 


2 Aug. 1831. 
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for its evils, Sullivan 5013, 501^1 Advantages of land coinninnication between 

(,\)imbatoor and Malabar, Suflivan 502*2 Altoration.s in Coinibatoor since the 

departure of the witne.ss seriously afltvtin**- the prosperity of the province, Sullivan 

5120 Imprisonment of the native servant employed by witiu*s.s under a charge of 

embezzlement, Snllirnu 51 *28, 5139, 511 1, 51 15. 

See Rj/otwar, Tuccavcc. 

(coinage. Gold and silver were both coined at the lime of the Kmperor Ackbar, but not 
circulated at any tixed rate, but at any market price they would fetch, (ionlon *2(H (: — — 
I’lie first English coin was at Hombay ; a copper coin. 'I'lie ( \>mpany afteru aids copied 

the mogul’s rupee of the Surat mint, (ionlon 2103 'rh(‘ (’onipany were authorized, 

under restrictions, to coin in India, (ionlon 2105, *21/7 riicse regulations were 

broken through by the C’ompany, although illegal by the laws of baij^hind, (iordon, 

2108 DilVerent denominations ( f rupee's in circulation in India, dordon 211.3— — 

Money h))* India would he better and more clnsiply executcul in this country, (iordon 

212f^--- And the natural ojicuations of comnuMce would jirovide tin? met a Is for that 

purpose, (ionlon 2131 I'^xpiuisi's andehargivs incurred on shipments of bullion from 

one presidency to another, (iordon 21 II 'J’here sliouid he one general coinage for 

India, and that .should be carried on in this country, (ionlon 21 12 7’wo-shilling- 

pieces would become current as a rupee, d’he sicca rujxM' is hcavim*, the Madras 

ligditcr, than two shillings, (ionlon 21.51 d'he weight of the Madras rupee and 

Hombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths <.f the (’alcutta rujiee, and their touch is the 

.same, (iordon 2152 Ueasons for staling tlu‘ loss on coinage to be commercial, 

Langton, 488(), 

See also Mint, 


Collection of the Revenue. See Revenue ^ d. 

Collee/ors of Taxes. How appointed in India, Mill, 3309. 

(■olonization. Is permitted at C’eylon, but not carrii'd to a great extent, because the 
despotic state (d* the goveunment riuulers jiroperty and jier.sons insecure, Stenart 
2190-2*11)7 Kammohun Uoy’s opinions respecting. S(‘(* First Ajjptndix. 

Colvin, Bazett, and Crawfnrd. StatcnuMit of rat(*s of exchange* at \\hich ihi.s House 
have bought and .sold hills on (’alcutta, iVom 1HM-1SI5 to 1(S22; also tln‘ rate.s for 
such bills recorded in tin? .Minutes of the East- India d’rade ( ’ommittee of London, with 
the medium rate deduced from the three preceding columns for each year, 18M-IH15 
and 18*28-18*29 inclusive, />. 73 jI. 

Combinations of Merchants. See Trade, .5. 

(^oninierce, External and Internal, of Hcngal, Madras and Bombay. See Papers in 
T'hird udjjpendi.r. 

Comer colly . See Silk, d. 

C oinmercial Agents of the EastAndia Compatn, . S(‘o Agents. 


C^omnicrcial Ca])il(d. By Parliamentary pajiers, it ajipears that betv^ een 173.5 and 1778-9, 
the C’ompany’s commercial branch has drawn frtmi tin* territorial rcv(‘inn' 1 1.5,979, 
Ijnnglon 287f)—— Statements to shew the expenses of the wars and ho.stilitie.s in India, 
sti.slained out of the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants of 
the dewannees of Bengal, Behar, and Ori.ssa, and tin? five Xorthern Circars, in 1735, 
Langton 2SS1— Statement to .shew the sums expended in India from the treasury in 
England, and from the profits arising from the outward trarle, in fifteen years, from 
1751 to 1736, to support the wars carried on in India against the native princes, by 
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2 Aug. 1831. S156. It is presumed that the directions of the Court of Directors do not 

— : — r apply except in the case of public sales? — No ; in the case of private sales, 

J, Milly Esq. transfer takes place between a zemindar and another party in the 

way of private bargain, they do not interfere ; but the instruction is, that in 
all cases of public sales where there is not any great sacrifice on the part of 
government, the estate shall be purchased on the part of government, and 
then settled with the ryots on the ryotwar principle. 


Jovisy 4° die Augustiy 1831. 

Sill James Macdonald, Daiit. in the Chair. 

JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

4 Aug, 1831. 3157* Are the Committee to understand that the estates purchased by 

government at public sales are to be held as remaining perpetually in the 
hands of government ? — That is the present purpose of tlie purchases that 
have been directed to be made ; they are to remain in the hands of govern- 
ment, and the revenue to be collected immediately from the ryots. 

3158. Has any great extent of land been purchased by the government in 
that manner? — Not any great extent, because it is only recently that the 
suggestion has been made to the Bengal government, who at first were some- 
what averse to it, for reasons which they stated. Latterly they are more 
inclined, and the instructions have been more positive ; l)ut the most peremp- 
tory instructions are of recent date. The purchases of the greatest extent 
have related to estates held in common, or in joint-tenancy, what they call 
putteedaree estates. In the case of those estates the ai rear is f requently occa- 
sioned by the default of a small number of the joint proprietors ; and when a 
sale for arrears takes place the whole of the estate is sold on account of the 
default of a small number. As soon as this consequence came to be reflected 
upon, it Was regarded as a very great grievance^ and measures were taken to 
prevent it ; and in a number of cases in which estates iiave been so disposed 
of, they have been re-purchased by government, and re-settled with the 
original proprietors. 

3159* How have those estates which have thus come to the hands of govern- 
ment been managed; have they been well or ill managed? — In respect of 
those which have been so purchased, our experience is yet too little to enable 
us to say what has been the result. There are certain cases of an analagous 
kind which may be mentioned ; estates held khaus, that is, estates which hav- 
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comparine the demands for those fifteen years’ warfare with the sums 
space of §ie above fifteen years, when the Company s transactions were mer^ co^ 
mercial Lanston 2881-~Statement of the cost of goods, &c., exported from 
ESand • of military charges, &c., paid at home ; of bills of exchan^ drawn on the 
D^ectors from abroad ; profits arising on the sale of goods, &c., in India and China, 
T 7 Tc£r 745 Contrasted with tlie cost of the returning cargoes for the corresponding 
vSrs in order to shew what the returns fell short of the above sums disbursed fr^ 
Lnce at a period prior to any of those disputes with native princg when thft Co - 

of >h. Company on o 

CSed by the Company if their commerciaf character previously to the circumstances 

which led to the acquisition of the territory, beyond the ^ Mr 

bv the commerce for establishments expressly commercial, Melvtll, Mr 

ifangten’s sCatements defective in principle ; he is totally mistaken in his terntor.a 
factf and inferences, and in his figured details he has made omissions which destroy all 

LCesults, MelvUl, 4498 ^Ten per cent, charged formerly on all goods sent from 

England to India; present system, Melmll 4o33. 


See Debt. 


Returns relative to. See First Appendix. 


Commercial Offices. 

Commercial Residents. Large profits and high charges of Company’s co*^crc*®^ 
residents, as compared with those of commission-merchants in Bengal and Madras, 

Gordon 620. 

Commission. Ten per cent., before 1814, charged on all goods sent from England to 
^ India as an average expense. The actual charge now made, which comprises interest, 
insurance, and commercial charges, Melvill 4533. 

See also Silk 7. 

Conquered Provinces. Increase of revenue in conquered provinces, and how accounted 

for, 3940. r d , 

See also Land Revenue. Revenue, o. liyottcar. 

Consul. Ineffectual service which would be rendered by the presence of a King’s consul 

in China, Plowden 3794. 

Contract. Statement of the injury sustained by Mr. Wilkinson, on of the inter- 

ference of the Government in a contract which he had been allowed to make in 181 1, 

Forficj 2313. 

Control, Board of. See Board of Control. 

Cocoons, See Silk, 1. 

Cooleys ; Their low wages, food and clothing, Gordon 422. 

rnnn^ • Has been found in the north-western provinces of India, Bracken 350 Is 

MaAaine 1599— Is found in the province of Cutch. Wtldey 22 SU— -IdCtter wnm 
the Finance Committee,^ stating ,Sie intention of taxing copper ten per cent., 
Forbes 2448. 
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ing come into the hands of government, or being managed by government 
on account of the proprietor, are assessed, and the collections made in detail 
by the officers of government. Estates so managed have generally been 
described by the Bengal collectors as succeeding ill, as falling behind in the 
revenue derived from them, without being favourable to the protection of the 
ryots. It was not satisfactorily accounted for why khaus management, which 
was only a management in detail with the ryots, constantly succeeded ill in 
Bengal and well in Madras. Questions were put to elicit information, and the 
result seems to be, that khans management in Bengal is only another name 
for careless management. The collectors paid little attention; the estates 
were left almost wholly to their principal servants, the tehsildars, who made 
the settlements with the ryots, and collections from them, under very little 
superintendence ; and thus, partly from the carelessness of these tehsildars, 
and very often also from their corruption, the revenue declined, while the proba- 
bility is that the ryots were also pillaged, and abuse perpetrated in both ways. 

3lG0. Do you confine that description of ill management to estates which 
were intended ultimately to revert to the proprietor" — It applies to estates 
intended ultimately to revert to the proprietor, but not exclusively. 

3l6l. In those cases in which government, having purchased those 
estates, maybe said to have introduced the ryotwar system, on what principle 
was the property assessed ? — On the principle commonly adopted, that of 
taking all the evidence that can be obtained of what is the real value of the 
land; what, from its productive powers, it can afford to pay. 

31()2. Could that assessment secure the fair rights of the ryots, unless there 
is a regular survey ? — Tlic great difficulty in raising a revenue from the land 
in India is, the difficulty of ascertaining correctly the value of the land. 
Approximation is all that can be obtained. The instruction for many years 
sent frojn home, and impressed upon the governments of India is, that in no 
case can more be taken than the rent of the land, without both injustice and 
permanent injury to the country; not only injury to the individual cultivators, 
but injury to the government itself. And in all doubtful cases the instruction 
has been, to take special care to err on the side of lenity rather than on the 
side of severity ; to take less than the rent rather than more. 

3lG3. What proportion of the gross produce do you consider a mere rent? 
— I think that no proportion of the gross produce can ever be assigned as a 
standard of rent, because rent depends wholly upon the fertility of the land. 
In some cases I conceive there is land tliat may be cultivated, and can afford 
no rent; there is land that may yield something, but very little beyond what 
is necessary to repay the expense of cultivation. There is other land that may 
afford a very large surplus beyond the expense of cultivation. My own concep- 
tion is, that a good deal of mischief has been incurred in India by supposing 
that a certain proportion of the produce might with propriety be assigned as a 
standard of rent or revenue. This was the standard taken by the rude 
governments which preceded ours. One of its tendencies must have been to 

prevent 
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Coromandel Coast, See Pilotage, 

Cossimbtizar, See Silk, 4. . 

Cotton: 



1 . Generally: 

Europeans are not engaged in the immediate cultivation of, but make advances 

to rvots, or purchase it in bazaar, BrackenS6 Cotton grown in the neighbourhood 

of the Silhet hills is of a very superior description. Bracken 286*- — Is largely pro- 
duced in Madura, Gordon, 551, 605 Company's investment of cotton is purchaseil 

■ ■ 

Ti 

through 

in cotton, Stewart 2517 In 1823, Company’s investment from Tinnevelly was 8,000 

bales, each bale 250 lbs., Gordon Very fine cotton is produced in tlie province 

of Ramnad, Gordon, 703 In the Custom-house tariff, the cotton of Madras is 

valued at 100 rupees a candy; Tinnevelly and Hamnad cotton at 120, Gordon 709 

Grown in the Company’s territory is the worst that comes into the British market, 

Gordon 818 The mode of cultivation is extremely defective; different seed and 

frequent changing much wanted, Gisborne IV^7 That from the island of Seychelles 

and Bourbon is the finest in the world, Gordon 819 Rudeness of the machinery 

used in India for cleaning cotton, Gordon 823 Tinnevelly cotton is best next to 

Seychelles and Bourbon, Gordon 835 Ikuigal cotton is very inferior to American, 

in shortness of staple, and being more dirty, Gisborne 1052 'Fho importation of 

seed for the sake of producing new Crops would be too expensive to answer; it is 

difficult to bring sound, it iieats on a long voyage, Ritchie 13o7 Very fine cottons 

are grown in Dacca, from which Dacca muslins are produced, Crawfurd 1858 -- Sea 
Island cotton will not flourish at a distance of twelve miles from the sea, Crawfurd 

I860 The difficulty of separating the wool from the shell is the main objection to 

tile cotton of India, Crawf urd ISfrl Account by Mr. Spalding of the first introduc- 
tion of Sea Island cotton into Georgia, Cravfurd 1867 Extract from the Statistical 

Annals of the United States, by Dr. Seybert, concerning the introduction of cotton 

into South Carolina, Crawfurd 1867 In 1827, 21)4,310,115 lbs. of American 

cotton were exported, and the value 29,359,545 Spanish dollars, Crawfurd 1869 

In 1827, 68,411,015 lbs. of cotton, the value of which would be 1,068,922, was ex- 
ported from British India, Crawfurd 1870- — Cotton enough could be produced in India 

for the. European market by the application of skill and capital, CVawyV/rd, 1866 The 

evil results of the cotton purchase.s of the East-India Company to the trade of India, 

Forbes 2321, Stewart 2515 Capital cannot compete with the weight of the 

Government, which, as sovereign, lias great influence on natives, Forbes 2322— 
Cotton is one of the principal returius from India, Gisborne 1047— Could not be 
exported from India to this country was it not for Englisli machinery, Gisborne 1050 
—Brazil cotton has been successfully introduced and cultivated in India, and sold in 
England for Is, per lb., when Bengal cotton was 4d,, Gisborne 1055— -Cotton country 

in Bengal is several. hundred miles from Calcutta, Gisborne 1E‘M Several attempts 

have been made to improve the growth of cotton in Bombay, but all unsuccessful, 

Ritchie 1295 By Dr. Gilder and Mr. Malcolm, Ritchie 1371 — —At Labercoire, 

in Bombay, very fine cotton is produced, Ritchie 1301 -Exported from the west 

side of Bombay is of the lowest description, Ritchie 1324— — Cotton import^ into 
Bombay for the last three or four years has been very much adulterated, Ritchie 1334 
—Representations of the trade to Government ; consequent useful regulations, 

Ritchie 1334 ^The best cotton in India comes from Guzzerat, Ritchie 1349 — —The 

free trade has had no influence in improving the growth of cotton, in 1818-19 it was 
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i Au^^ 1831. prevent all but land of a certain degree of fertility from being cultivated at 

all, and it must have operated as rent most unequally in all other cases. 

/. Mi/l, Ebq, 31 If this system of the purchase of lands permanently to remain in 
the hands of the government is to continue, is it not a mode ofgeiiing rid of 
the zemindary system, and of substituting ry ot war generally in those prOf 
vinces ?— If it is persevered in, that would be the ultimate of it. 

3165. On what principle do you suppose that the Court of Directors gave 
those orders ; was it upon a conviction of the mischiefs of the existing 
system ? — My opinion is, that the Court were merely influenced by the con- 
sideration of the ryots, who had been divested of the rights they considered 
to belong to them ; the desire that the ryots of Bengal should be restored to 
the situation they held formerly, or that now held by the ryots in other parts 
of India. 

3166. Do you think that is quite reconcileable with the declarations of the 
first government, and with the faiih of government to those whom they then 
constituted proprietors ? — I conceive that it is perfectly reconcileable. The 
original engagement with those proprietors was to give them the benefit of a 
permanent assessment; but when those individuals who now hold the property 
liave sold it, they are divested of all right and concern in it. The govern- 
ment, who purchases in that case, stands in the place of the zemindar, and 
holding the land in that capacity, may settle with its tenants in what way it 
pleases. 

3167. Has it not been under the consideration of the Court of Directors 
whether this plan might not be adopted, namely, for the government, in the 
case of defaulters, before they put up the estate to public sale, to ascertain 
in the best mode possible, by survey, the exact rights of the ryots; and 
having ascertained and defined those rights, then to put up the estate to 
any bidder, subject to the observance of those rights ? — Such a scheme has 
been under their consideration ; but I believe no order has been passed 
upon it. 

3168. Would not that scheme as effectually retain the rights of the ryots, 
and at the same time preserve the professed objects of the Regulation of 
1793?— It might afford protection to the ryots, but the objection that occurs 
to me upon it is, that we could not take this course without an infringement 
of the law of the permanent settlement. If the zemindars now hold their 
land without any restraint respecting the terms they impose upon their under- 
tenants, the zemindar upon whom government, previous to a sale, should 
impose the restraint of terms, would be placed under a peculiar disadvantage, 
in a situation more unfavourable than that of other zemindars, bolding under 
the permanent settlement, who are exempt from restraint. 

3169. Does that answer apply to the case of a defaulting zemindar, whose 
estate is sold iii consequence ? — I consider that such a limitation imposed 
upon such a sale must of necessity reduce the value of the estate ; nobody 

will 
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better than ever since produced, Ritchie 1359— —How sent from Coimbatoor to 
Madras, Svllivan 47 ^^7 — — Average price of Bombay cotton, bd, per lb., Ritchie 1388 

Was formerly purchased by commission- agents ; is now bought of natives, who 

bring it down to Bombay, Ritchie 1401. 

See Gilder, Imjjorts. Malcolm* 

2. MilU: 

The Pacha of E^ypt has cotton mills at full w’Ork at Ghennali, on the Nile, Ritchie 

1277 Cotton nulls for separating cotton from the seed have been tried in Bombay 

by the Government, but the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton, Ritchie 

1314 ^"Phe seed adheres in the Surat cotton too firmly for mills, Ritchie lolG 

llie only machinery used by the Indians in cleaning cotton from the seed is a small 

hand gin, named a churkec, Ritchie 13()1 Rudeness of mills used by Indians for 

cleaning cotton, Gordon 823, Gisborne 1032, 1145. 

3. Piece Goods : 

Largely imported to Calcutta, Bracken 17 And to Bombay, Ritchie 1229 

Consumption of, daily increasing, BrnckenlS Common description more chiefly 

manufactured in India, Bracken 19— Great importation of cotton manufactures from 
Great Britain has materially interfered with tlie native manufactories. Bracken 35-— 

Are largely imported into India at a very low duty, Bracken 267 Calcutta formerly 

exported to London £2,000,000 sterling in, and at present receives a similar quantity 
from England, Gordon 411— — Englisli cotton manufacture cannot have materially 
interfered with India, as the quantity imported in comparison with the consumption is 

very small, Gisborne 1038 Cottons of India are very durable, and their muslins of 

very soft texture, Gisborne 1 160— Quantity of yards plain and coloured cottons 

exported to Calcutta in 1829 and 1830, Ritchie 1237- Are principally consumed in 

the presidencies at Surat, Ritchie 1242 The introduction of cheap British manu* 

facture has not superseded the use of home manufactures in India, proved by the pre- 
sent large export of cotton twist, Rickards 28M. 

4. Raw : 

Injurious effect of the duties on East-India cotton. Bracken 282 Is now chiefly 

imported from Bombay, Bracken 283 The cotton-fields of the Pacha of Egypt are 

sown in drills like the American ; it is commoner than Sea Island cotton ; better than 

upland cotton, Ritchie 1275 Communication from a gentleman in India concerning 

an improved growth of cotton, with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its rela- 
tive value with other cottons, Crawfitrd 1872— Increased consumption of cotton in 
this country, and a consequent necessity to supply Euglimd with the raw material from 
her'own colonies rather than remain dependant on the United States, Crawfard 1874 
— — There are large quantities of cotton produced at Catch, blit not in proportion to 
what might be cultivated, Wildey 2312. 

5- Twist : 

Largely imported to Calcutta, Bracken 17 Import of, mcreascs amaifflngly. 

Bracken 26, 33 — There was no great importation before Bracken 32—— 

The first import of cottoii-twist to India took place in 1821 ; and in 1824 about 
120,000 lbs. weight were imported ; in 1828, about 4,000,000 lbs., Gisborne 1021- — 
Thisi great importation has ueprived the natives of much spinning, Gisborne 1 1 74— 
The principal consumption ©f twist is from Noi 30 to 40; the machinery used by the 
natives continties the same as formerly, Gisborne 1032 ^Ib principally used in Cal- 

cutta; has never been introduced successfully further than 200 mfles, Gt>6orn^ 1139 
- — —The poorer orders wearing a commoner manufacture, Gisborne 1140— Cotton* 
twist has been exported to^India by the Pacha of E^pt, but was a speculation which 
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will bid so high for the estate under an idea of .being bound by those terms to 
the ryots, at^ey would pay for it if they were not to be so bound. 

SlW^rThen you mean to say that the government has no means of secur- 
i4g jui^t^ for4he ryots, e^ccept by taking the estate into their own hands r— 
That it aby opinion. 

3171. Do you think the two different settlements, the ryotwar and the 
zemindary settlement, can co-exist well in the same province ?— There is no 
doubt inconvenience in diversity, and there is advantage in uniformity, but 
I think the disadvantage may be counterbalanced and overbalanced by advan- 
tages of another description. , 

3172* Where the government enter as competitors, does not the know- 
ledge of that circumstance tend to raise the price of the land?— That is 
undoubtedly one difficulty in carding this scheme into effect, and I imagine 
will be found the main dimculty. It will be to be seen how far in practice it will 
be possible to contend with that difficulty successfully ; it is possible that it 
may to a certain degree prove a bar. 

SI7S. Have any means been suggested to obviate the difficulty ? — It is 
first to be tried how it operates without helps ; one expedient which obviously 
presents itself is that of concealment. 

3174. Would that be possible? — There would be difficulty iu it undoubt- 
edly, but I tliink not insuperable. Local expedients, however, must of 
necessity be left to the ingenuity of those who are upon the spot, and who 
alone know the circumstances. 

317«^- Has there been observed a diminution of competitors since the 
government came into the field ? — We have no information to that effect. 

SI7G. Do the ryots pay in kind to the zemindars? — Not in Jlengal ; not 
generally in the British territories. Iu some instances the reluctance of the 
cultivators to a money payment has prevented the abandonment of payment 
in kind ; but it has been found subject to so much abuse, and to open a door 
to so much fraud, both upon the ryots and upon the government, that it is 
discountenanced as far as possible, and for tlie greater part now does not 
exist in the British territories. 

3177* Can the government interfere directly to prevent it ? — It might make 
a law to prevent it, because it might resolve that the revenue shall only be 
collected in money, but they have never done so in any case in which it was 
reported to them to be exceedingly contrary to the will of the cultivators 
themselves. 

SI78. Could they, under a zemindary settlement, issue a law by which 
the zemindars were compelled to receive money instead of payment in kind? 
— The permanent settlement is a money settlement as far as the zemindars 
themselves are concerned ; government has not interfered with th^ payment 
or the mode of payment of the ryots to the zemindars, and the dtisions of 
the courts have been, that under the terms of the permanent settlement they 

3 N have 
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could not pay, Ritchie 1282— Large quantities of English twist are received and 
woven in Java, Maclaine 1594— Great quantities now exported to India, liickards 
2854. 

6. Yarn: 

Imported into India is worked up into low-priceil clotlis. Bracken 25 Is a princi- 

pd import into Bombay, Ritchie 1229 Number of pounds of cotton yarn exported 

to Calcutta and Bombay in 1829-30, Ritchie 1237. 

Cotton Wool. Price now and before the trade was opened, Gordon 401. 

See Wool. 


CouHTs OF Justice : 


1. Generally : 

Nature of courts of justice in the provinces at t)ie time of appointing a commission 

to restore lands and settle claims, ChrUHan 3070 Opinion of the Advocate- 

General of Bengal that a British subject cannot be impleaded by anotlier British sub- 
ject in any of the country courts of India, Gordon 940. 

2. King s Courts : 

Tlie administration of justice by the King’s Court is very popidar in Bombay, Smith 
55{) G T he natives of India have a complete knowledge oi tlie diflerence between 
the East-India Company’s and the King’s government, owing to the institutions of 

Kiiiff’s Courts, Smith 5587 Tlie introduction of King’s Courts into the conquered 

Dart of India must be gradual to be of any use. Smith 560,3 Ihe natives have 

^eat confidence in tlie King’s Courts at Bombay and the other presulencies 

§ 54 ^ .And would be glad to see their jurisdiction extended, Steuyrt 2043.— 

Uarnmohun Boy’s opinions on the Jurisdiction of. See First JjJ 2 ^endix. 

3. Native Courts: 

See Moons if . Zillah Courts. 

4. Native Pleaders : 

See Ramohun Roy’s opinions in First Appendix. 

See also Judges. Juries. Justice, Administration of- See also Papers in Fifth 
Appendix. 


Cow-dung. See Fuel, 

( rawfurd, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Necessity of the application of capital to 

India to produce all the results to be expected from the trade, 1840 Rice, wheat, 

aikl ‘»Tain are considered more important objects of Indian husbandry than cotton, 18.>.) 

A cry fine cottons are grown in Dacca, from which Dacca muslins are produced, 

lsH5h I'lie Sea Island cotton will not flourisli at a distaiuic of t\ydvc miles from the 

sea, 18()0— I’he difficulty of fcR'paratiiig the wool from the shell is the main objection 

to the cotton of India, 18()4 C’otton can be produced in India in sufficient qiiuntities 

or Qualitv to supply the European market witli the application of skill and capital to 

it. prwluction. 18& A^conut by Mr. Spalding of the first inlrodut^ion of Sea 

Islaiid cotton into Georgia, 18137 Extract from the Statistical 


States, by Dr.Scybert, ISIS, coiiceniiug the iulrodnction of »outHt-aro- 

Huu, 1867 Indian cotton was first imported into England 17dU; Ijiutcd .. ■ 

cotton 1791, 1868 In 1827, 2'.H,310,1 15 lbs ■ pvnorl 

and t^ value 29„359,A45 Spanish dollars, 1869— 


^ 

of American cotton were exported 
-In 1827. 68,41 1,010 lbs. of cotton. 
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have no right to interfere either in respect to the mode or In respect to the 
degree. 

3179. In those provinces is the payment of the ryots to the zemindars in 
money or in kind? — In money almost universally. 

3180. What amount does the ryot generally give to the zemindar ?— That 
we have no knowledge of. 

3181. Incases where there is no agreement between them, is it changed 
annually ? — In most cases it is an annual settlement, unless when the zemin- 
dars, as they have done in various cases, have sub-let ; that is, contracted 
with certain individuals for the revenue of a certain number of villages, which 
contractors become a species of farmers under the zemindars, and collect 
from the cultivators of those villages. 

3182. Do you understand that the zemindars enhanced the rates fre- 
quently and capriciously upon the ryots ? — The understanding is, that they 
take from them all that they can get; in short, that they exact whatever 
they please. 

3183. What defence has the ryot against such exaction? — According to 
what is now the common understanding, and apparently the decision of the 
courts, they have no defence whatever but that of removal; they may decline 
to pay what is exacted, and quit the land. 

3184. Is there any distinction between cultivators who inherit and those 
who are annual, what are called khoodkhaust and pyekhaiist? — I understand 
that in Bengal, under the permanent settlement, that distinction is oblite- 
rated, and that the ryots in Bengal are considered as mere tenants at will. 

3185. Is not it supposed that where opium is cultivated the hereditary 
cultivators exist to a certain degree ? — Where opium is cultivated the con- 
dition of the ryots is precisely the same as elsewhere. 

3186. Do you conceive them generally to be pyekaust? — They are, very 
likely, the descendants of the khoodkaust ryots, but their right to permanent 
occupancy, I believe, is now disputed and denied. 

3187. Is it in consequence of the default of payment, or oppression on the 
part of the zemindar, that that change has taken place from hereditary to 
another occupation ? — The impression against the right seems to have been 
derived originally from the sales. It seems to have been imagined that the 
auction purchasers acquired the entire property of the soil. When the courts 
gave this interpretation to the right so acquired, and the idea became esta- 
blished that the ryots had no rights in those cases, the same conclusion 
appears to me to have gradually diffused itself over the whole. 

3188. Has it come to your knowledge that the government of Bengal have 
directed the opium agents, and their deputies in Behar and Benares, to resist 
the claims of zemindars to enhance the rates levied by them on lands cultL* 
vated with the poppy ? — Such directions have been communicated. 

3189. Do 
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the value of which would be £1,068^922, was exported from British India, 1870 
Communication from a gentleman in India concerninff an improved growth of cotton, 
with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its relative value with craer cottons of 
India, 1872— Increased consumption of cotton in this country, and a consequent 
necessity to supply England with tne raw material from her own colonies rather than 

remain dependent on the United States, 1874. v t* lu 

There are three species of mulbeiTy-tree cultivated in India ; the white mulberry, 
which is used in Europe ; the dark purple, which is used for the same purjjose in 
China ; and the Indian mulberry, which is used for worms in India, 1880— —1 he cul- 
tivation of indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi, 1889 9,(^,0001bs. are 

annually produced for exportation, 1890 About £1,680,0(» is paid for r^ent and 

labour in its production, 1891 About ^£^2, 400,000 ot indigo conies to Calcutta, 

1^93 Which realizes in Europe about dP3,600,000, 1894 — —Beneficial effect upon 

tlie condition of the people occasioned by the introducing the culture of indi^o into 
India, 1895 Rise of the rent of the land in the indigo ^'s^^icts, 1900— — Ihe ori- 

ginal land-assessment in Kishnaghur was ten lacs rupees, or £100,000; the amount 
now laid out by indigo planters is three times that amount ; in T^hoot the annua 

outlay for rent Ld labour equals the rack-rent of 1793, 1904 :Facili^s afforded 

Government for the collection of revenue owing to indigo plantations, IJOo— tJpi- 
nions as to the results of an attempt at colonization, 1909 —Recommendation or 
an equality of laws for the Indo-Britons, and all residing in India, strong 

native party adverse to free trade, or any alteration in existing institutions, 1 
Evil tendency of the power possessed by the East-India Company, of sending away 

Europeans from India, 1930 Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add 

materially to the strength of Government, 1931— Unlimited access to India might 
co-exist with the present form of government in India, 1^7-— —Instance o le goo 
effect of this open regulation in Sincaporo; where no difficulty ever arose from the 
free access of foreigners, 1942. 

Cuddapah Division. Effect produced in the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts 
by the village lease system, Chaplin 5211. 

Cultivation of Lands. Advanced state of cultivation at Cawnpore, Allahabad and 

Furruckabad, Christian 3001 Increased cultivation of lands, owing to increMing 

population of ryots. Mill 3350 ^How far they may be appropriated by zemindars. 

Mill 3264 — —-State of cultivation of lands in Bengal, Mill 3359. 

Cultivators. See Ryots. 
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state of the currency in India at the time of the Emperor Ackbar, Gordon 
Alterations made at different times in the currency of the Company s states 
_ I riiirv Ti .rnii.A nV oTtlfi fn Silver. xjfOrdon mX. 


2094— Alterations made at different times in the currency or wie^ompa.jv » - 

in India, Gordon 2110 Proportionate value of gold to silver, Gordon 2112— 

Gold and silver are in the same alloy in all the presidencies as Tower o on _ t,^:_ 

coin, Gordon 21 16 Necessity of great attention to the circulating medium in , 

Gordon 21 18 ^Different denominations of rupees in circulation in India, G^don 

2105 ^Before the East-India Company coined there was standard, the D^lta 

standard. The exchange between the countries are now formed «pon 

principle, the will of the Company, for the convenience of their 

2144— -Two-shilling pieces would become current as a rupee if introduced into India, 

Gordon 2151. 
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Great diMcuUy in obtoitog dearance, tor veyl». O^dea 4M 

of the customs duties at the various ports m India, Gordon 48 &— And in land, wo 
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3189. Do Yop recdilect at what time f — It is within a few yeara^ in \8«4# 
I think; the circumstance took place in consequence of an intention to 
increase the quantity of the poppy grown in Benares^ for which purpose it 
was thought proper to increase the rate of payment to the ryot. It was, 
however, anticipated, that the ryots would not benefit by this increase, 
because the zemindar would charge an additional rent, and to obviate this 
obstruction directions were given to resist the imposition of such additional 
rent. 

SI90. On what principle did the government conceive they had a right to 
interfere with the demands of the zemindar upon his ryot ? — I do not remem» 
ber that government have stated any particular ground for it. It appears to 
me that it was a perfectly fair and proper proceeding. 

3191. Are the rights now existing between the ryot and the zemindar 
the same in opium lands as they were in 1793? — That we imperfectly know. 
The zemindars have gone on dealing with the ryots as they pleased ; and 
one of the unfortunate circumstances of the zemindary settlement has been, 
that it has shut out the government from a knowledge of the situation of 
the ryots. 

3192. In those opium lands, were not the rights defined more particularly 
in 1793 in the case of that monopoly produce, than in other cases ? — I believe 
no distinction in that respect was made between the lands that grew the 
different kinds of crops. 

3193. In what mode could the government interpose to protect the ryots 
from the increased demand of the zemindars on those lands ? — They would 
forbid higher rates to be charged to the ryots for those lands than what had 
been paid in previous years ; for though there is great difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, in ascertainig what had been paid a considerable number of years 
back, it might be known what had been paid for those lands for the last year, 
or the last two or three years. 

8194*. Suppose the zemindar, in spite of the orders of the Comparer, levied 
a higher rate upon the ryot, what was his defence in that case? — The ryot 
might have recourse to the zillah court, where, if the right of the zemindar 
to resist was disallowed, the case would be determined; if it were determined 
that according to the law as it stood the government bad no right to inter- 
fere, it would then be necessary to make a law. The anticipation of the 
government in the case now alluded to must have been, that the law as it 
stood authorized their claim, otherwise they would have begun by passing a 
Regulation. 

3195. In what way would that order affect the proprietary right of the 
zemindar ? — It appears to me that it would not affect his proprietary right in 
any way whatever ; that the sole effect would be to prevent the zemindar 
from obtaining a share of the monopoly profit, because, if the cultivation of 
the poppy was free and unrestricted, the value of land on which the poppy 

3 N 2 was 
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don 508 -Iron exported from Madras to Madura was charged sixteen per cent, mxjn 

its value, Gordon 407. Charge resisted, Gordon 498, 527 Sea and inland cus- 
toms differ at Malabar and Canara from the other ports of Madras, Gordon 504- 

At Madura tliere are twenty-one customs stations, each with five mettoo stations, 

which are illegal establishments, Gordon 508 British manufactures pay a duty of 

two and a half per cent, on importation into Calcutta, Gisborne 1185 Of twenty- 

six per cent, on being imported into Java, Maclaine 1580— —Amount of the customs 

of Java in 1828, Maclaine 1G04 Memorials addressed to the Board of Trade upon 

the subject of the reduction and modification of the duties on Last-India goods, 

Forbes 2459 Increase of the revenue in Bengal from sea customs, omum and salt 

duty. Mill 3393 Increase of charge whicli has taken place in the collection of the 

customs in the Ceded Territories of Oude, Mill TlOl. 

See Revenue Farmers^ Transit Duties, 

See also Papers in First Apjjendix» 

Gustorn- Houses : Are in every village in India ; are called Choukies, Gordon 477 
And create considerable annoyance to the interior trade, Gordon 480. 

Custom-House Officers, See Revenue Farmers, 

Cutch, Province of. State of the province and its productions, Wildey 2263— Com- 
munications respecting coal-mines in the province. See First Apjjcndix. 

Cuttack. Settlement in Cuttack before Mr. Wilkinson settled it. Mill 3526. 

D. 

Dacca Muslins, See Muslins, 

Dawk. Method of travelling by, Gordon 989 Cost of travelling by dawk in Cal- 

cutta, Gisborne 1014. 

Debt. Natives of India hold but a small portion of the Company’s registered debt, 

Bracken 192 Several investigations have taken place, each one lowering the 

number of natives holding stock in the Indian Debt ; a teiUh is perlnups held by natives, 

Gordon 2210 Evil consequences on the trading coimminiW of the irregular method 

of the East-India Company in managing Uie debt of India, Gordon 2180- Conduct 

of the Governor’s officers to the firm of Baretto, Gordon 2183 It would be a great 

advantage if the whole of the Company’s debt was managed in England, to the com- 
mercial interest of India; amount of the debt, Gordon 2197 Could be managed 

by the Bank, Government, or East-Iudia Company in London, Gordon 2200 'If the 
debt were reduced from five to four per cent, the saving woidd bo half a million, 
Gordon 2201 Plan for effecting a transfer of the debt from India to London, Gor- 

don 2202. . . ; 

General remarks as to the debt with which the territory is charged, han^ton 2889 

Which apparently sprung from commercial charges, Langton 2889 — — (ireat want 

of a properly ualanced account of the transactions between tne commercial and terri- 
torial branches, Langton 2966 Should the balance prove against the territory, and 

to the amount of the home-bond debt, the debt should be turned to the territory ; 
but if the balance should be in favour of territory, a corresponding amount of Indian 
debt should be provided for by commerce, Langton 2966— —Origin of the Indian 
debt from territorial causes, Melvill 4433. 

Explanations in answer to Mr. Langton’s evidence concerning the origin of the debt, 
Melvill 4434— —Had the Company continued commercial no necessity for contracting 
debt in India, Melvill 4436 Trade profitable, consequently no debt could have been 
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would be exactly the same as that of ai>y other land of equal fer- 
tility under any other crop. When the article was monopolized by govern- 
ment» and its value artificially raisedt it could only afford a greater rent than 
other produce by paying as rent a part of this artificial price, that is, a part 
of the monopoly profit. That is what the zemindar is not in the slightest 
degree entitled to by the terms of the settlement. If he were allowed to 
go on charging an additional rate, it might become impossible for the 
government to benefit by the monopoly, as his rent might absorb the whole 
of the monopoly price, and the monopoly would exist for his advantage 
alone. 

3196, Do you suppose the government would have the same right to inter- 
fere in any other case as in the case of land producing the poppy ? — Not in 
any case j only in those of a similar description. If they were to make any 
other species of produce a monopoly, and to raise it to a monopoly price, 
they would be entitled to interfere to prevent the owner of the land from 
sharing in the monopoly profit. 

3197. You justify the interference of the government in the case on the . 
ground of their having a monopoly of that cultivation ? — Yes ; it appears to 
me that from this circumstance, what is properly the rent due to the zemin- 
dar is not interfered with, even supposing his claim against the ryot is 
unlimited. If the rent of the poppy land would be no greater in the case of 
a free cultivation of the poppy than the rent of any land of equal fertility 
under any other crop, it follows that when the value of the produce raised 
upon it is raised merely by the monopoly, any rent beyond what would be 
obtained from the land under any other crop is merely a share of the profits 
of the monopoly. 

3193. Is it your opinion that the courts would not decide in favour of 
government if the case were referred to them? — It can be only conjecture 
on my part what might be their interpretation of the law as it stands, but 
the government might, in ray opinion, without any injustice, make a Regu- 
lation to that effect, by which the courts would be bound. 

3199. Do you think that in the case of any species of produce of which 
the government may choose by any law to enhance the value, it has a right, 
on the ground of such a proceeding of its own, to interfere with the profits 
which the proprietor may make of bis property ? — What may be the state 
of the law in this country in respect to such a question 1 cannot undertake 
to say \ but 1 conceive that a law might be made in all cases to that effect 
without in the least degree affecting the rights of the party against whom 
it might be supposed to operate, because I conceive that the effect of it 
would be simply to prevent a participation in the profits of such a monopoly. . 

3200. What is the actual power that the zemindar possesses over the ryot 
in the event of his not fulfilling his engagements to him ? — He has sum- 
mary powers of coercion to a considerable extent ; for sums of small amount 
he IS allowed to distrain upon personal property ^ for sums of a higher 

amount 
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incurred on that account, Afe/W// 444 2 Explanations in answer to Mr^Lanffton’s c\ i- 

dence cohcerniii" the finances of the East-Iiidia Company, Melvill 4^4 inaccuracy 

of Mr. Langton’s statement, 4498 Computation of the interest which will 

have accruc'S on the deferred appropriation of the surplus profits in liauidation of debt 
(as riven in the account at p. 805 of the Second Report, 1830), at the rates of inte- 
rest of the home-bond debt, page 7’28 Amount of capital paid up of the Indian 

debt fropi 1765, Langton 4858- Rate of dividend since that period, Lavgton 4859. 

Accounts and statements respecting debts. See iirst Appendix* 

See Interest,, 

Debts in Chinn* Present mode allowed in China for the recovery of debts by Euro- 
peans from Chinese, Flowden 3813. 

Decoity. Clause of the origin of the decoity or gang robbery. State of the decoity 
gangs. Mill 3365, 3366. 

Deccan, There is at present a revenue survey assessment distinct from a geographical 

survey now in progress in the Deccan, Mill 3539 Importance of such a survey. 

Mill 35'4*2 In tlie Deccan about one-third of the gross produce is about the amount 

generally taken, Chaplin 5230 Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan called 

Sirdars, Chaplin 5352 ^There is a considerable quantity of property in the Deccan 

held under the name of meeras or wuttun, Chaplin 537*3- Method of valuing land 

in the Deccan, Chaplin 5384- Lands held by inccrassadars are better tilled than 

those held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5393 Suggestions for altering the land assess- 
ment in the Deccan, Chaplin 5405 Establishment for the education of the inhabi- 

tants of, under Cap|;aiu Jarvis, Smith 5459— — Discontented state of the Deccan. The 
ryots are not worse off* now than in Bajce Row s time. Smith 5507 Revenue of, 
decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the Last-India 

Company, aSW/A 5.509 The Jaghiredars who formerly spent largely atPoonah have 

ceased to appear since the destruction of the native government, aSwj^A 5518— — Popu- 
lation of the Deccan. State of the country of the Deccan, Smith 5527 The condi- 

tion of the people has been highly ameliorated by the conquest of the East-India Com- 
pany. Smith 5532. 

Defaulters. Extent of power over the persons of defaulters in the Upper Provinces, 

Christian 3056 It is not now the practice to pursue a ryot who has left his field from 

being unable to pay Government arrears, C'Aq/>/m 5247* 

Demorage, See Freight. 

Desj)atches, See First Appendix, 

Devntnnee, Acquisition of the, is the period at which Mr. Melvill and Mr. Langton com- 
mence their accounts, Langton 2863. 

Disputes with the Chinese, See Factory, 

District Courts. See Courts of Justice, 2. 

Districts. See Silk, 2. 

Divers, Are prevented from following their employment freely when once considered 

as Company’s ryots, Gordon 757 Case of oppression of the East-India Company 

on some divers at Attancurry, Gordon 748. 

Drcry. See Java. ^ 
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amount be is allowed to attach the crops upon the ground, and also to arrest ^ Aug, i eai. 
the deTanlter. J. Mill, Esq. 

3301. At the period of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement were aw means 
taken to ascertain or to define the Existing rights of the ryots ?— No means 
were taken to define or to ascertain them, and much inconvenience has 
arisen from the precipitate manner in which that settlement was formed..; 

3^0^. Do you imagine that the lapse of time that has since intervened 
would make it now difficult or impossible to ascertain the exact nature of 
those rights ? — ^That has been the subject of various queries suggested by the 
home authorities, and has been a matter of anxious inquiry to the govern- 
ment abroad. It seems to be at last agreed, that there are no means in 
Bengal of ascertaining with any accuracy what are called the pergunnah 
rates, that is, certain payments which custom had established, and which 
were looked to, both by the government and by the ryots, as a species of 
standard ; not that the standard was of much advantage to the ryots, for 
though it was always appealed the zemindars and other collectors exer- 
cised the privilege of adding cesses (abwabs), over and above what was 
considered the standard ; cesses which were arbitrary, and in general went 
to such an amount as to leave the ryot just enough to carry on his cultiva- 
tion vrith, 

3203. Has it been definitely admitted by the authorities at home that, 
under the Regulations of 1793, the government has no power to interfere 
between the zemindar and the ryot ? — It has never been admitted by the 
authorities at home ; and from my present recollection, I should say, there 
is sufficient evidence that the authorities at home have never acquiesced in 
the opinion, tliat by the settlement of 1793 the ryots have no rights. 

3204. You spoke of a contrary opinion having been established by the 
decisions of the courts j will you explain more particularly the way in which 
those decisions originated — It is impossible and needless to refer to parti- 
cular cases. When disputes arose upon the claims of the zernindars, and the 
ryots thought it necessary to contest them by instituting suits, it seems to 
liave been generally held that the ryot had no remedy against the claim of 
the zemindar; and when those decisions were confirmed by the Sudder 
Adawlut, they became law. 

3205. Was the decision, as confirmed by the Sudder Adawlut, founded 
upon the Regulations of 1793 only ? — Such was the Court's interpretation 
of those Regulations. I may refer to a very important discussion which has 
recently taken place, and of which the documents will be laid before this 
Committee, in the selections now preparing at the India House. Mr. Har- 
rington, one of the most instructed and pains-taking of the Company’s ser- 
vants in India, to whom we owe that very valuable book, the Analysis of the 
Regulations, recorded in 1827 a Minute in which he maintained, at much 
length, that the rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations of 1799: 
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Earthed P4ts \} Afe iiisedin Madras to cross tho rivers with, there being no^ bridges, 
Gordon 804. * ' . 
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£dhcd//W K liidia shoi4d be enlightened tis mticli as possible: but then, 

Id^ (Sddntry,** ,5033 -The effect of iippartipg educatimi will bq to t^rn 

thd/Ehgifeji} out of the coubtrv, iSW/// 5C^^^ , ^ 

, Natives of India. Pdirsees. ' A \ 

Uwi^itxfulor. It would bo iihposisiblo to obtain permission for a resident embassador at 
VtVm, Pldhden 3ri6-*^Petition of thd! there under^signed British subjects resident 
ini China, ^praying for the permanent (resideneo at Pekin of a representative of His 
Maji'Styeto ^lmtect the interests of hisconntrymenv p *^>'^21 < 

Emi^atiqfh Tlio indst likely people to resort to India, if free leave were given, would 
be capitaljsfs and men, of science, Rickards 2794— Prpm whose presence India would 
gdiii great advantage, Rickards 27%-*— -Benefits which Natives would derive from tho 

resort of British subjects to India, Rickards 'IHiH) Instanced by their rapid aeouire- 

meiiffc-of .flhor Rickards 2807--^Apprehen8ion of thc’ KasMtulia 

GQDt)idDy thktwa4^3oit of subjects to India mi^^t be dangerous totheGovern> 

ment, Rickards 2789 CutcR wbiild be a iSiie field for Europomi emigration and the 

employment of capital, Wildey 2300 ^In every part of India there would be great 

advantage for the settlement of Europeans, particularly at Ceylon, RHldcy 21308- 

The unrestrained admission of strangers would be disagreeable to the natives of India, 
Forbes 2444 -Few peys^ns coujd go to India, the disUnco requiring capital, Forbes 

See also Eurojjeans . 

Engliih Language ; Is rapidly extending in India, and there are day-schools where chil- 
efren learn It, Bracken 263, 272, Rickards 2807Tr*rr-(i<5neral knpwledg^^ of theEnglUh 
language by the Pavsees of Bombay, Smith 5456-— --knowledge acciuired of English 
literature by the inhabitants of Bombay, Smith 5463 — — Bklucation of higher classes of 
iiatives embraces a knowled^ pf the English la^lgqage, iSw/A,5457-T“A4yantj^e8^o^ 
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aod the draft of a Regulation for the better protection of the rights of the ryots 
.was then piepared by hitn, and sent home. This proposition of Mr. Har^^ 
rington’s was referred to the Sudder Adawlut, and minutes upon the sub- 
ject were furnished by the several judges differing in opinion from Mr. Har- 
rington and the other members of the government. Among those judges 
of the Sudder Adawlut I may mention Mr. Ross, one of the most valuable 
of the Company's servants, a man of great zeal, probity, and experience, 
who declares absolutely, that the ryots in Bengal had no rights, and never 
had any. These documents must be regarded as of high importance; 
because so direct a difference of opinion among the best informed and 
most trustworthy witnesses shows in how much obscurity the subject lies. 
We can only account for such a difference of testimony by supposing, that 
in the place in which one of these gentlemen had made his observations 
he found ti\e ryots possessing rights, and that in the place where the other 
gentleman had made his he found them possessing none. 

3206. Did not Mr. Mackenzie make very elaborate minutes upon the 
Subject? — Several very elaborate and important papers of his have been sent 
home, but I do not remember that they touch particularly upon this point of 
the rights of the ryots under the permanent settlement. 

3207. Was there not a regulation by which the zemindars were required 
to give something in the nature of a lease to those ryots? — There was a 
regulation passed to that effect, but under the permanent settlement that has 
been very little attended to. 

3208. When was it issued ? — ^The date of it I do not recollect. 

3209. Do you conceive that the ryots themselves, in those instances in 
which the pottah regulation has been enforced, consider it as a protection ?•— 
The evidence which we have received upon that subject is rather conflicting. 
In many cases the ryots have had an objection to receiving those pottahs ; 
they considered that it was binding them to a particular payment in a way 
which. they dreaded, as exposing them, in years in which it might be alto- 
gether impossible for them to pay, to be turned out of their lands; and the 
thing was novel, and therefore alarming. In other cases there is evidence 
that they accepted the pottah joyfully, and considered it a protection. 

3210. Can you form any opinion as to the proportion of zemindars now 
enjoying the estates which were settled with them or their ancestors at the 
period of the permanent settlement? — That question can only be answered 
very generally, because it is only incidentally that the subject is mentioned in 
the Records ; but my impression is that a very small proportion of those 
with whom the permanent settlement was made are now owners of the land. 
Very great alienations being made during the first year of the settlement. 

3211. Are the greater proportion of the zemindars resident upon their 
zemindaries ? — I believe a very considerable proportion of them are non- 
resident; they are rich natives who live about Calcutta. 

3212. Therefore 
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hate been appointed to manage considembld'e^tes beloa^itg to 

——The prohibition of Europeans from holding latkls con^erabty' afl^ts the tm^e of 

India, Gordon ^7Q Lands at Madras cannot b0 held by any' British aubjecW G^rdc^ 

775 Messrs. Beaufort and Huxton hold estates under the fiction of the Ranee of 

Travancore, but actually under the Company, Gorrfdn 77&^— ^Cohseiidfette^ 
result from allowing Europeans to resort to India. Chaplin 5302h— ^K nowledge of 
Europeans of Eastern languages, 5498— — Advantages of bringing Europeans 

and Natives more in contact with each other, Smith 5616— Objections of Europeans 
to being tried by natives. Smith 5618,— Rammohun Roy’s opinions. See First 
Appendix, 

Exchange : 

L Bills: 

Bills issued by the East-India Company, bearing interest at £5 percent., will answer 

to them all the purposes of cash, Gisborne llV)4 Of exchange, would be a better 

mode of remittance for the East-India Company than trading; private trade being 
better managed than the Company’s commerce, (rore/on 2213— —More fear of mer- 
chants combining to raise the price of merchandise than the rate of bills, to embarrass 

the Company’s remittances, Langton 4841 The traffic in bills is very considerable ; 

hoondies are always to be procured in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 5111— ^The rate of dis- 
oount on bills varies very much ; the rates charged by the Bank of Bengal are taken 
as the criterion. Bracken 204— Issued by shroffs, are called hondees. Bracken 211 

Large transactions carried on in the interior by means of hondees. Bracken 212 

Stanips oil bills of exchange are very much evaded. Bracken 223— ^he Com- 
pany fixes its rates of exchange at 23<i. and will not deviate from it. They do not 
put their bills to auction as His Majesty’s bills are in the colonies, Gordon 2215 
The government of India now grants bills of exchange on merchants’ cargoes, Gor- 
don 2216 The. company advance coin; have the security of the cargo and bill of 

lading, and receive coin in London, Gordon 2218. 

Statement of rates of exchange at which certain houses have bought and sold bills on 
Calcutta, from 1814-15 to 1822 ; also the rates for such bills, recorded in the Minutes 
of the j^st-India Trade Committee of London, with the medium rate deduced, for 
each year from 1814-15 to 1828-29, inclusive; also the rates at which the East^ndia 
Company have drawn on Calcutta during the same peribd ; extracted from Parlia- 
mentary Papers of 1830, p, 731. 

See also Remittances, 

2. Board Rates : 

Statement of the loss sustained by the East-India Compsuiy from the conversion jy^to 
sterling of the sums advanced from the revenues in India, in reimbursement of the ter- 
ritorial outlay in England, at the Board rates, as compared with the mercantfle rates 
of exchange, Langton 4837— Computation of interest on the increase or decreafe of 
the balance due from territory to commerce by, the use of, fixed Board rates^ according 
to the calculations in Report 1830, and in tnat of tlm ^j^exed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year in which the increase or decrease occurred, at the ryto$,Qf 
the interest piv the ltdme b^nd 
witness and the Cbm^jT ajj the 
dom of the Bard in admitt|S^h|,^i|^ 

Exec^bn ; Of in AmeHcah^ at. Canton, df the 

AmeSetn Conlu!,' Fhn^^WTfi^^bstibe^ ^seven- 
teen (IWttese who Plowden 
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391 ^. Therefore the experiment of creating a landed gentrj in India by 
means of the zemindary settlement may be considered to have entirely failed? 
— I so consider it 

3213 . Have the zemindars been in any way useful in the administration of 
justice or police ?— In general quite the contrary ; it has been found in cases 
fn which the police of their districts was assigned to them that it was a source 
of perpetual abuse, and in almost all cases it was taken away. 

3214. Have the home authorities ever admitted that the absolute property 
of the soil was conveyed to the zemindars by the permanent settlement?—- 
Not in those words; but I imagine the general interpretation is, that the 
property in the soil was transferred to those zemindars in nearly as full a 
sense as it i? to the holder of a fec-simple in England. 

3215 . Has it not been held, in tlie despatches from the Court of Directors, 
that what was permanently granted to the zemindars was solely a right to 
collect the revenues, and receive a certain per-centage upon them ? — That I 
should think would not affect the question of tho land being held in full 
property; because in England land maybe held in fee-simple, and so trans- 
ferred, under the obligation of a perpetual lease. One man may have the 
fee-simple, but a tenant under him the owner of a perpetual lease. Previous 
to the Regulations by whicli the settlement was rendered permanent, the 
zemindars were propel ly officers of government in many cases, indeed here- 
ditary officers. 

3‘2l6. Supposing that the right of interfering in behalf of the ryots were 
now admitted in point of law, do you apprehend that in point of fact it 
would be possible to replace them upon any thing like the footing upon 
which the permanent settlement found them, or that lapse of time has oblite- 
rated the evidence upon which any interference on their behalf must be 
founded? — I understand the question to relate chiefly to assessment upon 
the ryots, whether it would be possible to revert to the assessment that was 
made in 1795; I imagine that it would not be possible to ascertain what was 
paid in 1793 with any accuracy, because the putwai ry accounts are unworthy 
of trust. 

3 ^ 17 . Do you apprehend that the permanent settlement was originally 
fixed at too high a rate? — I believe there was great inequality ; in some 
cases it was found very early that the zemindars, without any apparent mis- 
conduct on their part, were unable to pay, but those failures were only 
partial, and 1 imagine it was only in a smaller number of cases that it could 
be considered as excessive at the time of the permanent settlement. 

3^18. What is the law of descent as to zemindaries ?— It is the common 
law of descent of the party ; if the zemindar is a Mahomedan, it is according 
to Mahomedan law; if* he is a Hindoo, it is the Hindoo law. 

3219 . What is the Mahomedan law of descent? — The law of ecjual divi- 
sion bolds both with respect to Mahomedans and with Hindoos, with this 

difference 
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3780-~-.]PQm of trial observed on that occasion, Plowden 3783 Chinosegaae- 

itilly dodirbi^ ^ do justke, 

Expenie* of Wars in India. See Wars. 

Exports. See Imports. Silk, 3. 

Export Duties ; Heavy nature of tliem in tlie trade between the different parts of India, 
Gordon 489 Illeg^al manner in which they are levied, Gordon 490, 527. 

External and internal commerce of India. See Third Appendix, 


F. 

Factory at Canton. Refusal of the Factory to allow the private investments of the 

captains to be sent up to Canton in 1830, Blair 2567 Statement concerning the 

disturbance between the Company’s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 1830, Blair 

.2569, Innes 2698 Dispute attributed partly to the arrival of ladies at the Factory, 

partly to the demand for the Parsecs who killed Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2586~ — 
Threat of the Chinese to send and expel ladies from the Factory, Innes 2712. 

Papers respecting suspension of trade, protection of Factory, &c. See First and 
Second Appendixes. 

See also Petitions. 

Factories. See Indigo, Silk, 4. 

Fair, Mr. '‘^See Licenses. 

Famne f l^ common at Madras owing to drought, Gordon 437. 

Fees. Statement of the rate of fees received at the East-India House from civil and 
military officers and others, proceeding to the East-Indies. See First Appendix, 

Filatu re Silk. See Silk, 4. 

Finance. General observations upon the financial period of India from 1780 to 1793, 

Langton 2904 Financial state of the Company’s affairs whilst their character was 

purely commeroial, Melvill 4435 Explanation in answer to Mr. Langton’s evidence 

concerning the finances of the East- India Company, Melvill 4444, 4451. 

See Revenue. 

Fish. The sea lying off Madura abounds with fish, Gordon 429 Exactions in levying 

the duty on fish, which by law should only amount to 5 per cent,, Gordon 431. 

Fishing Boats ; Are subject to duties of anchorage and clearance on passing from one 
port to another in India, Gordon 474. 

Flour Mills. The flour mills at Calcutta are the most extensive mills known, Gordon 
2237. 

Forbes, Sir Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence. )~Statement and explanations, with 
respect to the injury sustained by Mr, Wilkinson, on account of the int(H*ference of 
OotettiJftent in a cctntrwci which he had been allowed to make for the purchase of 

sal^tre, in tJie year 1811, ^i31 3- Unjust conduct of the East-India Company in 

re^d to the the Maiwa c^nm trade in 1828, and then suddeidy 

resuming the wfaieh amounted to a robbery of the property of their allies 

and the private India, 231&~— These injuries arose from the Covtmtm 

sustaining the doiitldA merehwta and administrators of government, 231 7> 

2322----^The resdlin aiilpir are also pejudicial to the merchants in 
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differeDce» that the Mahomedan may will his property, which the Hindoo 
cannot. Wills are recognized by the Mohamedan law, but they are not 
recognized hy the Hindoo law. 

3S20. Do the zemindars in general will their property to one son ?^I 
think it rarely happens, and in general there has been much subdivision* 

3221. And that subdivision has probably given rise to much litigation?— 
I am not aware that that particularly has given rise to litigation, but. it may 
have happened without its being known to me. 

8222. When a zemindary descends in that way to a number of sons, does 
each generally take his own share, or do they administer it in common? — 
The views of the family, of course, determine that point, and there is much 
diversity. 

3223. Does not the course of succession vary in the different provinces ? — 
I believe there is very little difference in the general principle ; there are 
modifications according to the customs in different places. 

3224. Do you apprehend that the practice of willing to the eldest son is 
increasing or decreasing ? — I have no evidence to that point. 

3225. Since the revenue settlement, has any survey been made of the 
lands, or any registry taken of the right of the occupants or proprietors? — 
There has been no survey in Bengal, except partially for particular purposes, 
nor registration of the different classes of occupants. 

322G. Do you think it possible for the Court of Adawlut to define and 
adjudge the rights of the ryots, of the zemindars, and of government, in 
lands and villages, without a registry to refer to, and can that registry be 
formed in any manner so satisfactory as by its being made by competent 
persons, aided by local information ? — I conceive that a survey is one essen- 
tial ingredient in ascertaining what accurately belongs to the individuals in a 
particular district, and also the value of the different kinds of the land for 
regulating the assessment. 

3227 . Do you not think it is essential for the decision of questions con- 
nected with the rights to such lands ? — It would be competent, and the duty 
of the court, if questions arose respecting a particular village where there 
was no registry, and where there had been no measurement, to take such 
evidence as the circumstances of the case would afford. It might be neces- 
sary for it in that case to order a survey and measurement to be made as far 
as concerned that particular question. It would take evidence upon the spot 
with respect to the different rights of individuals, and according as it ascer- 
tained them by tlie evidence that was within its reach, so it would determine; 
but it would be a particular inquiry for a particular occasion, and in truth 
that is what is necessary to be done in India generally ; because the laws in 
India are the customs in India. The books afford little or np guidance, 
rather misguidance. The judge in India has a double function ; hej|pa to 
take evidence with respect to the law to ascertain the custom of the place; 

and 
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India 2321 Large capitalists could not entei' the, market the same ^oting, 

bSse the weight of the*^ Company as sovdtfeigii >4 h infltience on the ^wers 
and dealers 232z — —There was formerly great opWessioh from the CcftnpMy forcing 
the natives to take advance?, and compelling thein to^liver' thfelr iottoin ; it maj^ not 
rAe pLti^^ now as formerly 2^ “J" 

beyond that of large capitalists, 2333— Disinterested support received by the Govern- 
ment of India from the Bombay merchants,, Forbes and Co., and Bruce, Fawcett and 


lUCUt Gl iliVMO, asvri.* j ------ t OAR 10*50 

Co., during the wars in India, from 1803 — 1800, ‘Z66o. _ . 

rSecond* Examination.]— Explanations of evidence given on a prior examination 
relative to the assistance given by the merchants of India to the Company ; probable 

1 •! ‘x* „ . /• rmvxsrTiTYtont 111 Ttirlia Piviiiff aiiv support to mefchaiits 


prohibition of the Directors to the government in India giving any support to inerchants 

m cases of emergency, 2336, 2352 ^'fhe Company entered upon the Present 

with that feelini strongly expressed, 2336 Proved by large speculation in cUrtt, 

2336— —Loss by this speculation, 2342 ^The trade of India would be conducted 

with more security and advantage if the sovereign power of India were entirely 

from miV competition in tradefother than what may arise from any necessity derived 

E Sr chLacter as sovereigns, 2345 The trade of India might ^ vastly 

Sased if the Company did not trade at all. 2347— And that the prohibition by 
law of the Company’s carrying on trade with India would be a gre^ benefit j® ® 

E^t^India Company thernsVlvIs, 2352 ^Effects of the failure of Pa hner and Co 

2358 ^The loss of the Company upon their trade from India to England has been 

very great, 2364 Recommendation of apian for opening the Company s treasury m 

London and Canton for money against bills upon India, by wlmh they might conmmid 
money to a large extent, and ettcct their renaittances upon fair terms, 2*4, 


2373 The Company sHouia aitogeiner aDanuou men — T: 

and^ on no trade from India to\’hina, 2374 But the trade from China to 

London ought to be left in their hands, or great risk will be run of losing it altogether, 

^^State^of Ceylon ; the Government retain the monopoly of the cinnamon trede^ the 
trade is loaded with duties ; the people are subject to forced labour ui^r the Dutch 
law : upon the whole it is the worst colonial government under the sun, ‘*^81. 

The remittances made by the Company to this country for the purpose of 
pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political charges, might perhaps 
L made in India; the change would be attended by great difliculty and inconvenience, 

^^[Third Examination.]— Combination of the merchants at Bombay is 

the revenues of Bombay do not meet the expenses of the Government, 2386— —Xhe 

Company should abandon their trade with India alt^ther, on condition of 

the L Lde entirely, 2387— The character of the Chinese and thew 

being an impediment to free trade, 2391 ^Effects likely to be pr u _ . 

money-markei by the Company remitting entirely in bullion, supposing them to have 

-nven up all tr^e with India, 2394 ^BiUlion remittances could at all times be effected, 
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Bmbination of merchants could subject the Company to any_^ 
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and he has to take evidence (all that has to be taken in more fortunate cir* 4 Aug. 1'881. 
cumstances) as to the matter of fact. 

S22S. You stated that it was the opinion of Mr. Harrington that the J 
rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations? — Yes. 

32^9. Does it appear (o you that those rights had, at the period he gave 
this opinion, been fully investigated, and that they were minutely under- 
stood r — They had not been fully investigated, nor were they minutely under- 
stood, for there was not only a diversity, but direct contrariety of opinion 
between some of the most experienced and intelligent of the Company’s ser- 
vants in Bengal. 

3^30. You stated that the government had directed their servants to inter- 
fere to resist the exaction of increased rents upon lands producing the poppy ; 
have they ever interfered to encourage the cultivation of the poppy ? — No 
otherwise than by offering an enhanced price to the cultivators, 'i'he poppy 
is raised by voluntary cultivation, contracted for every year. There is no 
forced cultivation ; the agents publish the terms which they will give for 
such an amount of the article, and the cultivators who intend to engage with 
them send in their tenders for affording such and such (piantities ; and hav- 
ing contracted, they in general receive an advance of money to enable them 
to defray the cost of this expensive cultivation. 

S23\. Must not that operation tend to regulate the rent of the land, ac- 
cording as the terms offered by government are raised or lowered above or 
below those which would be produced by the cultivation of any other article? 

— If the zemindars were allowed to raise the rent upon land so cultivated, it 
would enable them to derive something beyond the rent : to obtain a portion 
of the monopoly profit. It would have no effect whatever upon the rent of 
the rest of the land, because the value of the rest of the land would depend 
upon its value under the cultivation of rice, or the principal article which is 
raised for the food of man. 

3232. Is it the best soil that is usually appropriated to the cultivation of 
the poppy? — Yes, it requires the finest soil. 

3233. Is it considered an exhausting crop ? — They make no distinction 
between exhausting and not exhausting in India. 

3234. Is there any fixed principle upon which they offer encouragement 
to raising the poppy ? — A general estimate is made of what it can afford to be 
raised at ; the old prices, to which an addition was recently made, have been 
found quite sufficient to induce the cultivators to produce the quantity of 
opium that had till then been thought advisable to have produced ; after- 
wards, when it was found advisable to have a larger quantity produced, the 
proper method was thought to be to offer an additional price. 

3235. Are you not of opinion, that if the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
mamtfacture of opium, were left entirely free, it would tend infinitely more 
to the advantage of the landholder, and the ryot, than by the system now 

3 O adopted ? 
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portatiou of salt from Madras to^Bongal would cause a return trada i|i rice from Bengal, indkx. 
2423-— Sdlt M now raised by the monopoly 800 to 1,000 per conif* beyotid the ex- 
peiises of production^ 2425^^ — The present method of procuring salt at the mouth of F()R---^RK. 
the Ganges is most ojppressive to the natives of India, 2422, 2426-9-“Worse than ' 

slavery in the West-Iudies, 2428 ^The interchange of rice and salt between Madras 

and Bengal has greatly diminished, on account of the heavy duty on salt iiv Bengal, 
which amounts to prohibition, 2438. 

There is no general difficulty in obtaining licenses to reside in India ; at the same 
time, all restrictions ought to be removed consistently with the well-being of the 
Government, 2440, 2442, 2443— The unrestraiiiod admission of strangers to India 
would not bo agreeable to tlie natives, 2444— — Few would be able to go the dhtance, 

requiring capitd, 2444 The capital of India has not been incroasii^ ; they are 

over-taxed, both the agriculture and internal commerce, 244(>-— Circular from the 
Finance Committee, signed W. H. Bannorman, Official Secretary , stating the intention 
of the Government to tax copper, iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an imoort duty of 

10 per cent., 2448 The stamp-tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has 

created much dissatisfaction in InJia, 2454--— The tax was resisted in Madras and 
Bombay, and not persisted in, 2465— Iridia is now over-taxed, 2457— —Good effect 
resulting from the firm conduct of the Factory at Canton resisting the demands of the 

Chinese government, 2458; and see Appendixll. Memorials, dated 31st Mgrch 

1831, addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject 
of the reduction and modifications of the duties on East-lndia goods, 2459. 

Forbes, Sir C. See Java, 

Forbes and Co, See Governme7pt oj India* , 

Fort Gloster ; The only estate in India held by a European in his own name, Bracken 

235 Granted by Warren Hastings to Mr. Lambert, Bracken 23() — —Principally 

rice lands, Bracken 238. 

Fraud. Peculation is carried on to a far greater extent among Natives than European 
servants of the East-lndia Company ; the conduct of the few Europeans is an exet^ptiou 
to the rule; the exception with Natives is when they do not peculate, Sinclair 4418, 

4422. 

See Monopoly, 

Fraser, See Java. 


Free Mariners, See Mariners* 


Free Mariners' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside in India, Rickards 2783. 

Free Merchants' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside in India is £27- 10#. 

Rickards 2783. 

Free Ports* See Out ports. 


Free Traders. Statement of rates of fees received at the East-lndia House. See First 
Appendix. 

Free Trade* See Trade 6. 



India on 
paid by the ' 
2767. JU 



,, ooliaht'eoods £5 to £6, Rickards 27^ 

to fodia, £26 and £27 ; to China, £24, Rtekards 
Apptndite. 
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adopted ?— -I think not in the least ; I think if it were left free, the effect 
would be entirely the same with respect to both landlords and ryots. 

3236 . Would not in that case the ryot have the power of demanding such 
price as he could obtain in the open market for his article? — I think if the 
cultivation of opium were perfectly free, the price of opium would sink so as 
just to remunerate the cultivator lor producing it, in the same manner as the 
price remunerates him for cultivating rice or any other produce that is raised 
in freedom. At present the price of the opium is kept up to an artificial 
height. 

3237. Are you aware of any interference having taken place with refer- 
ence to the rent upon land producing grain or any other article? — Not 
any, 

3238. Then you consider that they have a right to interfere between the 
landlord and the ryot in certain cases which suit their own purposes ?— Not 
in certain cases which suit their own purposes, by any means, because it 
might suit their own purposes to interfere in all cases ; but it appears to me 
that where a particular article is subject to monopoly, and that article is 
raised to an artificial price, it is competent for the government to prevent 
the owner of the land upon which that particular produce is cultivated from 
sharing in the profits of the monopoly, 

3239. Are you aware of such a system existing in any part of this country, 
or in any other parts under the dominion of the British Government? — I do 
not know any other case in which these particular circumstances occur; I do 
not know any place in which any portion of the produce of the soil is 
erected into a monopoly, but I can conceive cases in which it might be. 
The cultivation of tobacco, for example, is altogether prohibited in England, 
but it would be possible enough to allow certain portions of it to be raised 
in particular districts, and to be monopolized by the government ; to be 
raised precisely on the same principle as the opium is raised in Bengal ; and 
it appears to me that it would be no infringement of the rights of the owners 
of the land to prohibit them by a similar law from sharing in the profits of the 
monopoly. 

3240. Are you aware whether Under the Madras government there are 
regulations to the same effect? — The opium is not grown on the lands under 
the Madras presidency. 

3241. Have the zemindars ever objected to the growth of the poppy upon 
their estates ? — Never. 

3242. Then they do not consider it to be detrimental to their estates? — 
Not in the least. 

S243. Is it compulsory ?~lfot at all; it is by voluntary extract. ; 

3244. Have you formed any c^nion as to the proportion the land of 
Bengal that has come under public, aale, or could you obtain such informa. 

tion? 
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French ; wreK engaged in trade with India, Bracken 277* 

Fte^€k&dtlm€iii9*inyi^^ . ^ , 

Fuel, The^nadves af India use Tery little eoel as 






bum wood in the lower provinces, eiMl cdw^dungth^de iitto cak^'ln the lipper 'pro- 
vinces,. ‘^886*---~Price of wood at Calcutta ii ^ixteeh i^ees foi^ one hunched 

mauiids, or 32tf. for 8,000lbs., BracAr^n 337. 

Funds, East-Inaia Company have been lately borrowing money aJb . five per cent in 
India, Bracken 366 And remitting largely to Englaim, Bracken 367. 


G. 

Gang Robberies* SeeDecoity, 

Gilder i Dr. of Ahn^edabad^ had a large piece of land given him for experiments in pro- 
ducing cotton of an improved growth; the scheme failed, Ritchie 13711. 

Grisbome, jWrtftAcic. ‘(Analysis of his Evid^e.) — Was eng^ed from 1818 to 1828 in 

commercial pursuits in India, 996 Had every opportunity of observing the course 

of free trade in India, 999— — Whidi occasioned a very great demand for British 

manufactures, cottons, woollens, and metals, 1000 Returns were made in colFee, 

sugar and rice, 1002 ^The peasantry of Java were in a better condition, generally 

speaking, than the peasantry of Bengal, 1004 ages being nearly double in Java, 

1006 — —The current coin of Java is Dutch money, 1007 Traveling by dawk in 

Calcutta, expense of, 1014 Provisions were not furnished gratuitouSy, 1015— — 

Statement of the articles imported to India for the general purposes of trade, and the 
usual return cargoes, 1018 — ^ — The first impart of cotton-twist took place 1823, 
and in 1824 about’ 120,000 lbs. weight were imported, 1021 — — I n 1828, about 

4,000, OOOlbs, 1022 Kind of twist principally consumed ; the machinery used by 

the natives continues the same as formerly, 1032 ^English cotton manufacture cannot 

have materially interfered with Indian, as the quantity imported, in comparison With 
the 'Consumption, is very small, 1038--— Weavers in India do not con6ne their occu- 
pation to weaving only, they are also agriculturists and fishermen, 1045— Cotton, 
saltpetre, rjice, sugar, indigo, silk*, coffee, pepper, lac dye and shell lac, are the prfai^ 
cipal returns from India, 1047 — —Cotton could not be exported front India to this 

country unless screwed by English machinery, 1050 ^Bengal cotton is much inferior 

to the lowest kind of American, 1052 In shortness of staple, and being much more 

dirty, 105^3— Brazil cotton has been successfully introduced and cultivated in India, 

and sold in England for Is. a lb., when Bengal cotton was 4d., 1055 The quantity 

of sugar has increased, but not materially, from the imperfect mode of mahuiacture, 
1057— ^Bengal sugar is considerably inferior to that manufaeltured in^ Chij|ia and 
Siam, 1063 Rice has become an article of much greater commerce since the inven- 

tion of machinery in this country to free it from the husk after arrival here,, 1066— — 
The export from Calcutta has been five times as much in the last three years as It was 
previottslyr 10 ^ ^ , 

Indigo waefiiiret imported frbm India forty years ago ; but has now increased fo an 
extent which supersedes all other indigoes, 1072— -Lac dye was first disopyered. by 
some Indians wha were in the interior of the countiy in Indial l07S* "» > » B tick lac is 
the gum^witb the i ws oel ^ or egg of the insect, in it, from dyjb is made, 1076 

-~Lac dye is now esfd 

instead :ofeeoUn^ l!06(>«^^ fo m of cnmmerdigtl 

returns, of ^ 

prediinis of Indk^ 1004 \ nottdt h tta lf d yi jg:^^ .mtisl: ' os 'Ibo 

whole have been V 
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3246. When was that regulation ? — It is Regulation VIII of ISI 9 . 

3247- Has any case come before the Court of Directors givingany reason 
to imagine that, directly or indirectly, any of the English collectors have 
had any concern in the receipts from tlie estates sold ? — I know of no such 
instance. 

3248. Does it ever occur that instead of proceeding to the extremity of a 
sale, a new arrangement is made with a defaulting zemindar, whose estate 
may have been originally too liighly asses.scd ? — I am not aware of any in- 
stance in the case of a sale. The land is not brought to sale, but the assess- 
ment is reduced where it is known to be too high. Tliere is another set of 
•cases in which an interposition has been attempted to be made : it sometimes 
happens when a zemindar falls into arrears, becomes deeply involved in 
debt, that he anticipates the extremity of a sale, to which government, for 
various reasons, has been exceedingly averse to proceed, by praying the 
government to take the management of the estate, allowing so much for 
the maintenance of the owner, and to keep it in their hands till the debts are 
paid, when it may be restored again to the zemindar. This l)as taken place 
in a variety of instances ; and a suggestion has been made from home that 
upon those occasions government should stipulate beforehand, with the per- 
son whose estates they thus undertook to nurse, for the making of settlemonts 
with the ryots, and giving them pottahs which shall protect their rights in 
all times to come, and that they should make this the condition of under- 
taking the management. The practice I speak of has been nearly confined 
to Madras. 

3249. Do you think it would be possible to make such an arrangement in 
Bengal f — It would be possible in those cases in which the zemindars thought 
proper to make some proposition to government. If they preferred a petition 
to government to undertake the management of their estates, it would be 
competent for the government to make the same proposition to them, but 
that rarely happens in Bengal. 

3230. Might not such a proposition be made from the government to the 

3 O 2 zemindar 


tion ?— I imagine not to any great degree of accuracy ; an approximation 
may be possime. 

3243. Of what class of persons generally are the buyers at those sales? — 
For a considerable period many or the buyers were the officers of the zillah 
and provincial courts, who had acquired riches by their practice, and not 
unfrequently the native servants of the collectors. When that came to the 
notice of the government and afterwards to the notice of the home authorities, 
and the practice was inquired into, it was found to have been productive of 
various abuses, and to open widely a door for their admission, measures were 
therefore taken to prevent it, and a law was passed which prohibited the 
officers in the courts of justice, and the servants of the collectors, from being 
bidders at public sales. 
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nec^ry to reade in Java* but a {HUtpotft is c«}iijit^^p trav^ne 

into tha 1092 -At Calcutta toe expense of a license^ouats to fifte^ 

»re refused; ,but on applicatioiifor i« pereoa to aesist 

a license was refused, on the ground tkat there were hot 
suifiaent reMo^s wcified for hw. residence in India ; subsequently tlie^ lioenee^ was 
f^rantedj 1102 On ^ome occasions difiiculties have occurred in proouriiur passports 

for females, even when their husbands are in India, 1113 Licenses, thwSTseven 

^ms for Lwropeans, are only £2 eaoli for persons born in India desiring to return, 
1114— — Persons may be sent home from Lidia, but instances rarely occur, 1 120*—— 
Provisions: orders are not given in Bengal, whatever are wanted are usually procured 
at friends houses, 1130— The cotton country in Bengal is several hundred miles 

from Calcutta, 1134 The mode of cultivation is generally tU^feotive ; different seed, 

^id frequent changing, are much wanted, 1137 ^'Iwist, principally used in Calcutta, 

has never been introduced successfully further than two hundred miles, 113 9^ T he 
poorer orders wearing a commoner manufacture, 1 140. 

The machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of thp lowest description pos- 
sible; description of construction, and maimer of working, 1145^ TheE^t-Iadia 

Company neither carry on their mercantile transactions wilJi advantage to themselves 
or others, 1 146—— Because all commodities in which they interfere were driven up to 

unprofitable rates, and their monopoly stopped all private trade in others, 1 147— 

Particularly the export of silk from India, f 1 48 — — " They also enjoy the iiioiiupoly of 

opium, and the salt monopoly, 1 149 Permission to export raw products of India 

to China would greatly facilitate the means of making reinittaneos from India to Kng- 
land, 1 15(J— At present there are 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 dollars annually remitted 
from Cliiiia to India, 1156 At the same time the Americans import large quan- 

tities of silver into China, 1158— The cottons of India are very durable, and their 
muslins of very soft texture, 1160— The natives of India make indigo upon the Euro- 
pean plan ; but still very inferior to that made by Europeans, from want of proper 
attention, 1170. 

In 1815 the importation of British goods was 800,000 yards, and in 1830 about 
46,000,000 yards, 1173 — ‘—The 4,000,000 pounds weight of twist have deprived the 

Indians of an immense labour in spinning, 1174 the sale of British manufactures in 

India would be greatly increased by the improvements of the exports, such as sugar 

and cotton, 1177 -British manufactures pay a duty of two auda-lialf per cent, on 

importation into Calcutta, 1185 — — ^Ihe duty paid on all Indian produce here is very 
hi^, 1186— Bills issued by the Company bearing interest of five per cent, answer, to 
them^ all the purposes of cash, 1194. 

Gonakcu See SUk, 4, 


Gordon, P€ter. (Analysis of his Evidence).— Had resided in India since 1810, and 

visited several parts of the Continent, 374 Opening the. trade with India has 

extended the commerce of the world, 388 -At Calcutta free trade has 

mjured the re-export trade, but increased the import and export trade, 390-~-.l'he 
shipping intereatt of Calcutta has suffered by the opeuiug of the trade, 396—— 
Owing to the competition of British shipping, 397— la 1814, freight from Calcutta 
high as £$0, and has been known to be as high as fifty guineas ; it is now as 
low as 15i., 399-— The effect high freights bad on trade ^generally, partkmlaeW tiie 
edttOn- wool ttaxl^', 46 0 > Effect -of fre^ trade on Calcutta sliippiiig,/ 493. i >* - 

^ Altn^ and a m t h d t dtiOn are , supplied to the Company's ports 1^ applicatioit 4o the 
arsenals of C(^i3N3^y, 404-— ^Private individuals not hein^ allowed to expert 
armh^ ^ nmeacai^ tharefeva Jb^ve the trada in; theip hands on^the west 

oot^ ef Qpoliln 4^ Eurepeime and Natives 

have beenJbi^nMfiiv o me trade, 410-— India has received spelter for consump- 
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4 Aug. 1831. zemindar, upon the zemindar being in a situation to require the indulgence 
of government ?— No doubt it might, and it might be an additional expedient 
J. Milh E$q, what has been already mentioned. 

3251. You have stated that certain portions of land have been purchased 
by the government, and thenceforward administered by the government 
officers, who made agreements with the ryots themselves without the inter- 
vention ofany middle-man. As you have stated before that there are several 
inodes of ryotwar system, are the Committee to understand that all those 
estates so purchased have been administered in one uniform system? — They 
have been administered in detail with the ryots ; a settlement has regularly 
been made with the ryots for one or a certain number of years, and the coL 
lection made from them immediately, without any middle-man. 

3252. Has there been any permanent maximum established, as in the case 
of some of Sir Thomas Munro's settlements ?— No permanent maximum, 
and no field assessment, the assessment has been upon the ryot personally. 

3253. You mean that the ryot has been called upon to pay a certain 
amount for his whole holding, without any reference to the proportion of his 
land which he actually cultivated Precisely so ; it is an estimated value of 
the whole. 

3254. It is presumed that in none of those estates has any settlement been 
made with all the ryots of the zemindary, but with each individual ryot?-— 
Yes ; except in the case of estates held in joint tenancy, where a purchase 
has been made by government, in which cases it is made in preference, they 
being considered cases of the greatest hardship; because the default occur- 
ring most commonly on the part of only a few of the leading individuals, who 
manage for the rest, when the estate is sold on account of this default, the 
members of the partnership who had not been in arrear are deprived of their 
property. 

3255. Are you speaking of joint tenancy among zemindars, or among the 
ryots? — ^Not among zemindars, but among the immediate cultivators, the 
ryots. 

3256. In fixing the amount of the assessment upon those ryots, in those 
districts, is any reference had to the rate paid by the neighbouring ryots, or 
is it simply the value of the estate that is looked to ? — One of the circum- 
stances taken into account as evidence of what the land can afford to pay is 
what is actually paid by neighbouring lands ; but what is paid by neighbour, 
ing lands is only taken into account as part of the evidence by which thereat 
value of the property is ascertained, and not at all in reference to the right 
of the ryot. 

3257. Where a pottah is given, to what number of years does it usually 
extend ? — It is various ; sometimes it is from year to year ; five years have 
been common, indefinitely renewed. 

3258. Have you occasion to know whether qnder that system the condi- 

tion 
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« .-,— Baneft' tin 'iiM 'al»9' t«®o»®*'j**>*'**P®n*’^' ^16 liif nV go^sjwrwttf^l^ong 
thp Corni&Bndei Coasts 4 i«--* 4 fflw-fMWtera.»t M»dm nw Mrpfas e«>>tl»an,ttie! <K^ys 

'.afc Cilcntta, 421 ^At Ramnad thtee stout men ainl^e wom^ wwk fijom to 

simset for U. a. day; ;423-T--+-Meth£»|i'of levyi^ the ^ty on J^'et-RaroBad* 

The peasanlfy at Madras are much wofsfe off then th^ at-Ceylou* 4a4*-^lrawes 

tawd'scerialies are* frequent at Madsas from drought, ^436. • ‘ 

Nature of the commercUi interccHir8e> earned on between the Bengal a^ MaUtas 
presWenoies.; 439— -Injurions^effects of the monopoly of salt in ®«?«">tJ®r^And 
Madras 447— -r-Svstem of police used to -preserve the salt monopoly: at Madrasi 44S 
,--Tr-Which is n oondlderable expense, from wbi^ the^S^rln^a^Gonipd^ der^ no 

benefit ^1— :But it is kept np toprevent the intreduction of Madras-^salt totffetugal, 

452^,~l;ShippiBg. at Madras is injured by the salt monopoly; .y 

dependant ^ lingal for a supply of food, 459-— Notwithstac^Bg theifigh duly; it 

would pay to export salt from tb» country, 465-— Muscat rock saltoari be imported 
into Calcutta, 466— Incase of the monopoly being abohshod> agreat supi^ of salt 
would be sent to India from Bristol and Liverpool; 467 -— The ins^nty of^j^ns 
and property is a great impediment to-the growth of trade in India, 46«— l»ifficulty 

of iuterwurse owing to transit duties, 472 ^Injurious effects ot heavy custom-house 

charges 477— Pilotage rates are very lieavy at Calcutta ; but on the t oromandel 
Coast, where there is no river, there are no pilotage dues, and the anchorage is 

.moderate,482 ^'I’here is much unnecessary delay in passing the St'S customs, 4«^— 

Transit duties charged on interna Icommepce ; illegality of some ol thew charges, 

t British iron exported from one port to another of the Madras pudency is charged 

sixteen per cent, ad inform duty ; illegality of the claim, 497-— 1 he systwi oj 
customs differ at Malabar and Canara from that which prevails m the otter ^arts ot 

the presidency of Madras, 504 ^'I'here are twenty-one custom stdtions at Madura, 

and each of these has five inferior mettoo stations, which are illegal, tsstablistenents, 
r)C 7 -v~-The 9 e stations are always farmed to natives, who employ their relative^ ami 
dependants under them, 509— The conduct of tte revenue-former^ is ^e ^mest 
• powible tovtaidsthe natives, 513— And they are always men of straw, ^d In cUses 
of defalcation have often proved not worth a irfiilliiig, 515— — Th^a cdsfOms are not 
farmed, 51 7-r-i— Custom-house establishment at Madura, 523— » — The witness often paid 
duties illegally exacted, and received no adequate pfferof remunerafaon on retecscnting 
the case, 528— Alleged infringement by the Company s oftcors of the nnbUe fe^la- 
tions issued in India at the opening of the trade, adniitting British ***§*^*_f^.'f^*®’ 
585 -The great cause of tte. distress of the nalSves oftthe Ceromandel coast the 

present revenue system, 546. - .. u • • • n 

The territory of Madura depends entirely on being well watered, whteh is '^mpauy 
•.accompliahad -ny artificial means, 560 — —And tlie' tanks for thispurpoSe.whiCTnre o 
aneiant conattuction and under the control of the Ooverumenti »fo;in .very b^^arr, 
555-r-— Irrightwa.niigbt be carried in India; by a firoper expewhture Jff c^tal and 
, flkilli to a muchifieatBr., extent dian it is now -earried;; 665-^^^t 
i •isarv foTifie®, :endr#lhi|miB4»-tettet^£oir.beingi Woll watewL 566 f*‘*.*.-»halsittMms udiich 

iute,..if,decessaiy> d r<l» fox 
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tion of the ryots has appeared happier and mor^ prosperous ?-*-»There is 
little evidence to that effect. 

3259* Is there any record or evidence that has come under your observa- 
tion that enables you to judge, during the thirty-eight years which have 
elapsed since the introduction of the permanent settlement, of the degree of 
partition of soil that has taken place by individual inheritors sharing accord- 
ing to the Mahomedan or Hindoo law? — Not any particular evidence^ it is 
only a <;pecies of con^cture that can be formed, as far as any evidence exists 
upon the records. The fact would appear undoubtedly in the collector's 
accounts, because in proportion as the estates are subdivided, the names of 
the parties entered as responsible for the revenue will be multiplied. 

3260. From the evidence that has come under your observation, have the 
suits to which you have alluded, and the complaints of the ryots, prevailed 
most in those countries that have been long settled, or in those which have 
more recently come under the permanent settlement, such as those higher 
up the country ? — The complaints of the ryots against the increase of the 
assessment have been entirely silenced by the decisions of the courts, for 
they have been told that they have no remedy ; the complaints against exac- 
tion or extortion by subordinate people are frequent, and the collectors have 
been invested with judicial power for the summary investigation and decision 
of those suits. 

3261. Are you able to make any distinction between countries that have 
been longer settled, and others that have been more recently settled?— No. 

3262. Are the cases numerous in which the Company have become 
repossessed of the right of the soil in the way you mention ? — No, by no 
means numerous ; because the instruction has only been recently conveyed 
in a peremptory form; and when at first, it was a mere suggestion, the 
Bengal government made several objections to it. 

3263. Have you in your recollection any instance of an increase of revenue 
accruing to government from this plan ? — I do not know that we have yet 
the accounts of any estate tliat has been transferred in that way. 

3264. Did not many of the zemindaries that were settled in 1793 contain 
a considerable portion of waste land ? — Many of them a great portion of 
waste land. 

3265. Have the zemindars been permitted to cultivate that waste land, 
without any further assessment? — Without any further assessment. 

3966 ^ Has not that been a matter of considerable controversy ? — Not any 
controversy as far as they have been allowed to cultivate, because no inter- 
ference has ever been made with them. The consequence has been that the 
value of those estates, where waste land susceptible of cultivation has been 
cultivated, has greatly increased, which is to a great degree the reason of the 
very great diversity in what appears to be the value of the estates, the num. 
ber of years’ purchase that one estate sells for beyond another. 


4 Aug. 1881 
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tetlw feil%doift of Rlimnad is a jMri»wln«iit 677 Present 

wi«fdi0d st«te of the succession anci government of Ratnnad, 678^-^ Which is not a 
solitary inritaoce of bad management, as many of the neighbouring kingdoms are intlie 
same state^ 681, 

The revenue of Madura under the native go veniment was more productive, and the 
land better cultivated than at present, 583— The settled rcvemie of Ramnad is 

119,000 star pagodas annually, 684 Land in Bengal subject (o the taxes would 

sell from ten to twenty-five years' purchase, 587 Cloth, salt, and chunks are the 

staple products of exportation from the Madras territory, 594 ^I'he salt is only 

exported to Bengal, 595 — *— The salt trade is entirely monopolixed by tlie East-India 
C'ompany, and no person may deal wholesale in salt, 597'*— — Caramutti is a mineral 
alkali produced at Madras, but of too weak a quality for exportation to Europe^ 599 

It is used at Ceylon for the manufacture of soap, and tlio purposes of washing, 

(^2 There is a considerable export of soap to all parts of India from Tranqiiebar, 

604^ — Cotton and indigo are botn exported from Madras, the latter principally from 

Pondicherry, 605 Dift*erent modes of manufacturing indigo in Bengal and Madras, 

()08— ■■■■■ T he Company’s investment of cotton is procured at Madras by means of 

commercial residents, 611 In 1823 their investment was 8,000 bales, 615 The 

manufacture of sugar and indigo cannot be beneficially carried on under the present 
system of land-tax, 619, 

In the Madras Presidency the Company’s cotton agent gets £5,000 commission per 
annum, which charge is exclusive of carriage and freight and packing, 622— They 

are allowed to carry on trade on their private account, ()23 And sometimes charge 

as high as fifteen percent., 625- While a similar charge at Calcutta is two and a 

half percent. ; at Madras, five per cent., 630— 1'he cochineal of Madras is very 

inferior as compared with the insect of Mexico, 634 Cochineal is a finer red dye 

than lac dye, 636— — The Company are not good traders, 642 -There are no Bri- 
tish merchants at Madura, Tanjore, or Tinnevelly, 643- The indigo planters of 

Bengal are a great advantage to the country , (V17 At Madras and Bombay the laws 

against the settlement of strangers are stricter than at Calcutta, 648 Passports for 

travelling in India are most vexatious regulations, 6.52 In consequence of these 

regulations, the witness was imprisoned and marched to Madura, and imprisoned for 

two months, 661 Narrative of the above transaction, r>()2 And causes of the 

dispute which led to the above result, 691 Uses to which chank shells arc applied, 

7()4 Madras cotton is valued at KX) rupees per candy ; but Tinnevelly and Kam- 

nad cotton at 120 nipees per candy, All Europeans travelling m India are 

obliged to be furnished with a passport, 711— —From 179(5 to 1H02 Ceylon was 

governed by the East-India Company, 717 State of the administration of justice 

in Ceylon, 720. 

[Second Examination,] — Forced residence of natives of India in their villages, where 
tliey are forced to cultivate for the Company on their own terms, 726— — Only man- 
ner in which they can ouit, even for a day’s work, 731 — —The system of forced resi- 
dence extends to Bengal. Case of ten ryots who had left their employ, and were 
working for the Island of Saugur Company, 7‘36— — Generally speaking, the Com- 
pany are under advances to their workmen, or allege themselves to be so, 741— Case of 
three chank divers at Attancurry, 748— Alleged methods used to force natives to become 
ryots of the East-India Company by forced loans, 768— Heavy silk duties on the 
exportation of silk from Bengal to Madras, 762-*— Lands in Maclras cannot by law be 
held by any British subject, 775— Death of Mr. Thackeray in attempting to collect the 
revenues, /7ft— —-System of colonization encouraged at Ceylon, 781- — —The greatest 
bar to " is the liberty of the goveniment to ship off or im- 

prison without habiB B yieQi^^ 783-^-— State of the Presidency of Pondicherry and the 
district of Karical; 783^^^ french and all foreign territories are in a much 
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h^r ,fAte than the English aetUements, 787— The F»nch heye eonsiderajily 
Wtter ste^ than tM ii s Dutch, aettlements are aUo well . atawtet^, 

, proved richl^ive WL, ae wherever wealth >s known to exist 

^ •wid br the reVenue officers of the East- India Company. 794— .W 
lorturoTs resorted to when the owner of riches refuses to deliver up hw property, 796 

^ricUy S3L^v»uep.o™, 7OT U«.v.atog r.p.«enl.Uow to to. M»i» 

®°^r3,rdwdg„ m to. ™ SZdt; 

bevond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 80d Ihe 

m^L. ofr.ftoof.plitb».b.o».d..rto..».U, y‘“<* Th.uilli^kTl 

„to,. to. toWly .xpended by to.I.r«.d»^^“^Th.l.^^kto 

B.to„.d i. a to.re X"\e~tro,* .«■ 

construction, 809— Ihe teppacoiom or ^Unhealthine.ss of 

struction and - T4 JZ:i\Zr^M by private individuals 

Saupir Maud, 813 — ^ fertility of the island ; the soil is rich loam, to the 

in clearing the jungle, 814 — ^ cotton\rown on the Company’s territory is the 
depth of twen y , , yiy___The cotton produced in the islands of 

worst Uuit comes to the British market, oic>— 1 .Rarlness of the machinery 

S,yo,h.Ue. to.d Bourbon i, ,b^ 

u»d m toiUa j™ 'j* ^“^11 Q,,;, f„od from to. .trLrd mill. «t O.lcutU, 

H d h... totemptod to grow 


*^ratod ErammSi Sjpiiuoii of the Advoc.lo-Oener.1 of Bengal, •“'"e “ 

BrLh tobi.ct 

India, Jo4 ^ P , . , . j. evaded by the Goveriunent-oflicers, 9c>5 

than the rest, y/. travellers would experience the greatest difficulty m 

5;5=S^“3||S":£=:r 

Table contoiiuMg th6 Neiriclt market v^ue, UV 

tween the market and tariff prices, gyvk o Q» a»<3i nf the 

fourth ExaminationO-Mistakes m former evidence j^ efafed, 
currency in India at the time of- the emperor ^kbag , . winr liat. price 

both coined at that priori but not circulated at any fixed rate, b t y P 
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they woifld fetch, 2096—— The first Ei^lish coin was at Bomb^, a copper coin; tiie 
Comtmhy arterwards copied the Mogril’s rupee of the Surat Mint, 2103— A mint 
was first established in C^alctrtta in 17 '^ 7 , where the rupees were struck beariii;,' tin- 

Moorshedabad impression, 2104 I'he Company were authoriied, under restrictions, 

to coin in India, 2105 These regulations are broken tlirough by the Company, 

although illegal by the law of England, 2108 Alterations made at different times in 

the currency of the Company’s states in India, 2110 Pronortionate value of gold to 

silver, 2112 -Different denominations of rupees in circulation in India, 21 El 

Gold’and silver are in the same alloy at all the presidencies as 'l ower of London gold 
coin, 2110— Necessity of great attention to the circulating metlinm in India, 2118 

If here are Mints in Ikmgal, Madras, and Bombay, 2120 Ik'sides those in the 

Nizam, Kinn^dom of Onde, and Mahratta states, which arc under the management of 

the Ea’st-India Company, 2121 Money for India would bo better and more cheaply 

executed in this country, 212:5 And the natural operations of commerce wo<dil 

supply the metals for the purpose, 2i:il As England and Europe would bo mntu- 

alh* supplied with specie as they hapi)enetl to have a demand for ihom, 21:5(1 

Expenses and charges incurred on shipments of bullion from one iiresidency to another, 

2141 There should be one general coinage for India, and that eoniage should lie 

struck in this country, 2142 Before the Company coined in India, th<‘re was a uni- 

versal standard, the Delhi standard ; the exchanges between th.‘ presideniaes are now 
formed ntxm an arbitrary princijile, the will of the t'ompany, for the eonvenience of 

their accounts 214d 'rwo-sbilling pieces would become current as a rupee ; the 

sicca rupee is heavier; the Madras rupee is lighter than two slhlliiigs, 2I.'')I I’he 

wei<dit of tile Madras and Bomhav rupee is liftcen-sixtoenths of the Calcutta rupee, and 

therr touch is exactly the same, 2152 Banking establishments would be among the 

first enterprizes of Europeans in India, if they were permitted to settle freely, 21.)3 

^'I'heir establishment would be extremely beneficial to India, 2151 l licre are 

country bankers, natives, all over India, 215.5 At Bombay lliere is no bank ; at Madras 

one the Company’s; at Calcutta, live, in one of which the Company hold oiie-lilth 
share, 2157 — —The Cornpiny's bank is a chartered bank under Act of 1 arliamcnt, 
oi’isl—'l'he shares of the chartered hank were 5,000 ruiiees; are now .huibJe that 

amount, and have been higher, 2101 ;Tlie original slock was half a million sterling, 

notCH of the bank are rceeived throiighouf C alcutta h« cash, uiul also I)} 
thegoveriiment,2160— At Madras notes arc not take.i by the goveri.me.it with a 
view to keep the specie in the country, ‘-^171— 1 hen; are ahont half a ..i.lhon sh-i- 
lineof bank notes in circulation throughout hnlia, 217-5— India could ...luiediatel v 
eiimlov jPhO 000,000 sterling, if bunks were on the same looting they are in i'jigland, 
‘^17 1 T he natives in India would have confidence in Europeans Inim the j.roleetioii 
they receive from the Government of England; (he natives being liable to be run.ed 
by any act of the Company’s officers, without appeal. 

fFifth Examination.]— Corrections of former evi.lence relative to the po^.-r exei- 

cised by the Con^iany in coining, 2177 'I’he government paper is ill exeeiitcd, 21/H 

-Evil consequences on the trading community of the trn^mlar method of the East- 

India Company iu managing the debt of India, 2180 -( ondnet of the ( ornpany to 

the firm of Baretti^ 218:5 Unfair contronl used by the ( ompany in managing the 

Sterrat of money, which is attended with fluctuations wry prejudicial to the com- 

munitv in o-enerat, 2188 It would be a very grent advantage if the of the 

Company’s debt was managed in England to the commercial interest of India ; le 

Lt aiSunts to £42,000,000 sterling 2197 f e ^ 

or the East-Iitdia Company, or the (government. ^^^O— *7 ‘*‘’7,”^7or“ffetV 
frnm five to four Der ceni. the savins would be half a million, 2201 ■ rian tor cti , 

Wer^iS^dSfrom Indif to London. 2202 Which would stnsiga.eu the 

connection T^etween the countries, 2208 -Several investtgiitions have taken place, each 

one lowering the number of natives holding stock in the Indian de»-t ; a tenth is perh.ips 
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held by the natives, of exi^ange would be a better mbite of Vei^tihce 

for the East-India^ Company than trading; private trade being bettetr^maoUi^^ 

the Company’s commerce^ 2213 ^The Company fixes its rate Of Exchanjge at iwfehty- 

three pence, and will not deviate from it ; they do not put their bills to auction as His 

Majesty ‘s bills are in the Colonies, 2215 ^The government in India now grant 

bills of exchange on merchants’ cargoes, 2216 ^The Companry pay coin as the 

security of die cargo, and bill of lading, and is repaid in coin in London, 2218-i-i — 
When the Company purchase merchandize, it often rises in price ; cotton did; whtfh, a 
few years since, the Company began to remit from Calcutta ; the interference of the 
flast-India Company was very prejudicial to the Madras houses of agency, 2228— 
The same effects would not have taken place if private traders had invested to the 
same amount, 2229— —The condition of the weavers in India is that of persons con- 
stantly in debt, under advances from the Company, and it is their system to keep them 
so, 2232— —Steam-engines have been introduced into India by Europeans for various 

useful purposes, 2233 The paper manufactured in India is very bad, 2234— —There 

are extensive flour mills at Cjdcutta, 2238— The want of water and fuel are great 
drawbacks to the successful application of machinery, 2241— Wages at Calcutta^ a 
Hindoo carpenter sixpence, a Chinese twopence, a European six shillings per diem, 

2242 Agriculture is the most natural occupation to Indians, 2252— -Rice is now 

largely exported to England from India in the husk, 2253— — .Mr. Duncan established 
a factory for iron at Cossimbuzar, which sunk at his death,. 2256— At Ramnad, 
Indian iron is sold at a higher price than British or Swedisli ; it is very pliable, but 
expensive, 2258. 

Government of Ceylon, See Ceylon, 

Government of India, Evil consequences arising from the East-India Company sustfltin- 
ing the double character of merchants and administrators of Government, rorbesi^X^y 
2317> 2322— Large capitalists could not enter the market on tlie same footing, 
because the weight of the Company as sovereigns has a great influence on natives, 
Forbes 2322, 2323— Disinterested support received by the government of India 
from the Bombay merchants, Forbes and Co., and Bruce, Fawcett and Co., during 
the wars in India, from 1803 — 1805, Forbes 2333, 2336, 2352-— Prohibition of tlie 
Directors to the government in India giving any support to merchants in case of emer- 
gency, Forbes 2336 ^The Company entcreil on their present charter with that feel- 
ing strongly expressed, Forbes 2336 -The government of India would be better 

conducted if the sovereign power of Iiidia was entirely debarred from any competition 

in trade, Forbes 2345, 2347, Stewart 2508 The prohibition by law of the East- 

India Company carrying on trade would be a great benefit to the government of India, 
Forbes 2352— The East-Jndia Company should altogether abandon their trade to 
and from India, and carry on no trade from India to China, 2374 — —How far 

tlie expenses of Government may bo reduced in Coimbatoor, Sidlivan 5188— Reform 
of taxation, and administration of justice, in India, are the first necessities of the coun- 
try, Rickards 2798— —Such an irresponsible power as that of removing subjects from 
a country without responsibility should not be vested in the hands of any government 
whatever, Rickards 2801— Evil effects of the regulation, Rickards 2802—— Im- 
provement of natives encouraged by the governments at the different pwsidencies, 
Rickards 2809— EvU consequences of the Company interfering as sovereigns in the 
internal trade of their dominions, Rickards 2846?— — Great expense of the present 

E rnment of India, 5M//iVa»5Q80—— Petitions of the Christian Hindoos, Parsees and 
omedans/^and others, natives of the East-Indies, and inhabitants of the Island of 
Bombay, praying that they may be extensively admitted into the principal offices of 
government, p, 8*25, 827“— Opinion of native inhabitants r^garc4|^ the existii^ form 
of government, and its administrators, Native and Euremeah. ^S^^Rarmiohuh Koy, in 
First Appendior, State of feeling of the natives of Lndia to the government of the 
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land j they .created jaghiresi which were estates for life, in which a portion 
of land, sometimes a large portion, was given to the jaghirdar ibr his life. 
There were other in which those grants were perpetual (istumraree), 
hereditary in the ikmilies to which they were given. Besides these cases, 
the very summary and the very detailed, there were other cases of an inter- 
mediate sort, where the collection was by villages, and where the head of the 
village became a sort of hereditary collector. But it appears to me from 
these circumstances, that, properly speaking, there were but two parties 
really interested in the soil ; the usufruct was shared by the hereditary culti- 
vators and the government. Where exceptions occur they are cases that the 
government has made by its own act. 

3283. Although it may be right not to use the term proprietor in speaking 
of those rights in the lands in India, do you not conceive that tl»e situation 
of the ryot is substantially that of a proprietor of the land, liable to the pay- 
ment of a tax to government, and to a summary process for the payment of 
the tax ? — There is no doubt that, in one sense of tlm word, it a property ; 
but I should think it might be more propeily expressed by saying that he 
has a property in the land, than that he has the proj)erty of the latid. There 
is no doubt that he has a property in it, because lie lias a right of perpetual 
occupancy, and the right of cultivation, subject to the demands of govern- 
ment. 

3284. Taking for granted that the ryot stands in the situation in which 
you describe of having an indefeasible riglu to cultivate the land, and being 
able to part with his right to cultivate the land, and being subject to no 
other interference with his rights in respect of that land except the payment 
of a tax to government, how do you distinguish between the substantive 
character of rights like these and the rights of a proprietor? — This case is 
distinguished rather by the degree of interest than tlie solidity of the right : 
the real beneficial interest of a proprietor of land under an Kuropean tenure 
may be considered to be measured by the rent he can obtain for it; but in 
the case of the ryot, the person whom you would call the proprietor has none 
of tlie rent, nor is entitled to it. 

3285. Would it have been allowed under that system, in cases where the 
ryot was in communication with the government without the intervention of 
a middle-man, that the ryot should lease his right of cultivation to any one 
beneath him? — Yes, that is frequently done, and that constitutes the distinc- 
tion between khoodkhast and tlie pyekhast ryota; such a ryot had undoubt- 
edly the power of employing other ryots who had no right to the land under 
him on any terms he thought proper. 

3286. When he had placed his land in this situation, was not he to all 
intents and purposes in the situation of the proprietor of the soil, paying a 
tax to government ? — Only that he had a very limited interest. 

3287 . Did not he receive a rent ? — It was very rarely that he received a 
rent ; those people were commonly his servants or labourers, and when he 
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Evil of British government of India, Chaplin 5301 

bauef being instilled into natives of-4he superiority of Parliament over tlie 
East-India Company must tend to bring tliem< into contempt, and make their power 
(questionable. Smith 5575— —Mischiefs likely to result from natives drawing the dis- 
tinction between the Company’s power and the King’s Government, Smith 558 2 -- 
^ie natives of Bombay have a complete knowledge of the distinction owing to the 
institutions of the King’s Courts, Smith 5587— -The feeling of India is to submit to 
the ruling power ; they would not care whether it was King or Company, Smith 55Q7* 
Statements of the claims of the East«India Company, and of credits clamed by His 
Majesty’s Government on account of supplies furnished, and expenses incurred on 
various accounts. See First Appendix. 

See also Courts of Justice. Justice, Administration of. Land Revenue. Revemie. 
Trade. 

Grain. A large trade carried on in, with the Isle of France from Bengal, Bracken 50 

Is exported from Calcutta ; and salt is imported from the CoromaTulol Coast as a 

return cargo, Gordon 430 Is one of the principal products of the district of 

Madura, Gordon 551. 

Growth of Silk. See Silk, 5. 

Guzzerat. See Cotton. 


H. 

Habeas Corpus. How far any security partaking of the nature of habeas corpus could 

be introduced into India, Sullivan 5008 There is no reason why they siiould not 

have the habeas corpus where the natives have long been accustomed to the English law, 
Smith 5010— Kammohuu Roy’s opinion. See First Ajfpendix. 

Harris, Mr. See Indo- Britons, 

Hastings, Warren. See Revenue. 

Helena, St. Expenses of, formerly charged to the commercial account of the East- 

India Company, Langton 2880 General state of receipts and disbursements at, 

extracted from the accounts laid before the Committe(»s of Secrecy of the House of 

Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 2«S00 Annual revenue and charges of, for the 

year 1781-2 to 1791-2 inclusive; also the same for the year 1792-3, Langton 

Large amount of difference the alteration of the method of charging nencoolen 

and St. Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch, Langton 2y2I. 

Hemp. The failure of sun-hemp plantations in the hands of the government of India, 

Rickards 2810 Failure of hemp plantations in the Island of Salsette, Rickards 

2812. 

Hides ; Are a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1005. 

Hindoo Lawyers. See Courts of Justice, 4. 

Hindoos ; Are small and weakly people, and very short-lived, Gordon tA7. 

Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahomedans, natives of the Fkst-Indies, and 

inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 825 Petition of Christians, Hindoos, 

Parsees, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty’s territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p, 827. 

See also Natives ef India. 

Home Bond Debt BmJJebt . 
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assigned a particular portion to them (it was a sort of tenure thaj; existed in 
Europe formerly), he had in general to advance the capital with which those 
people cultivated. 

3288. The question did not go to the practical operation of the system, 
but as to the theory of it?— -I think it is rather a question about the meaning 
of a term, whether you would call this holding of the ryot an absolute 
properly in the land ; I think, according to the usual meaning of the word 
in England, where the ownership of rent is in reality the beneficial interest 
of the owner of the land, you can hardly call the ryot, in the same sense, the 
owner of the land, seeing he is not the owner of the rent at all ; and there is 
a peculiarity worthy of remark in the cases in which the casual and perpetual 
occupants hold under the government, that the perpetual occupant pays the 
larger rent of the two, his lands are more highly assessed. 

3289. Does not the question resolve itself into this, that the word pro- 
prietor has been the main cause of the dispute upon this subject, but that in 
fact the situation of the ryot in respect of his land is substantially that of a 
proprietor of land, paying a tax to government? — I should say that the 
property of the land was shared between the government and the ryot. 

3290. Are the Committee to understand that the right of the ryot is a 
right of perpetual occupancy, subject to an indefinite demand upon him, and 
that he has no controul whatever over the extent of the demand tb»at is to be 
made upon him ? — None, but his ability to pay. 

3291. Are the Committee to understand that the ryot has the power of 
transferring his right of perpetual occupancy, without any limitation ?— - 
Without limitation, as the general rule. 

3292. You stated that, under the former governments, the full rent was 
usually collected from the ryots ; would not a fair rent seem to be a proper 
discharge of the demand of the government? — No doubt; and that is 
the only equitable demand, because if you go further than that, you tax 
the capital and the labour of the cultivators, and it would therefore be a 
partial tax. 

3293. In those countries in Bengal in which the permanent settlement has 
been carried into effect, has any peculiar facility been given to the collection 
of the revenue ? — There is all the facility of the greater summariness ; it is an 
easy matter to collect the revenue from a few scores of zemindars, and it is 
very difficult to collect it from thousands of ryots. 

3294*. In those countries which are under the permanent settlement, is the 
value of the land increased or decreased ? — The only fact from which an 
answer to that question can be derived is the amount obtained on the sales 
of land ; there can be no doubt that in a great many instances the value of 
the land, in that sense of the. word, has increased; a greater number of 
years’ purchase is fetched by a great many estates ; but that, in by far the 

greater 
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HotnioMe. See Justice, AdminiBtration cf. * ' f 

Hmdeee, See . , ; < ; 

Honff Merchaids. Causes of the embarrassments of Hong merch^ta, PWew 96*^ 

— Manner in which the Hong merchants settle the claims of forwgners through the 
East-India Compimy, Plowden 3636— Method of Hong merchants in settl^ their 
accounts with forei^erss Plowden 3640-~Failure of Manhop and Ohunqua, Pfwden 
3642— -0-ri^al reasons of the responsibility of Hong merchaufs for each other s 

debts, Plowden 3647 Hong merchants are generally liberal merchants, P^wden 

3651 Payments made by Hong merchants to the European creditors Of^e 

rupt Honffs, together with the government duties of Manhop, in January i low- 

^^3653- Arrangements made with Americans, in 1828, with respect to trading 

through Hong merchants or others, Plowden 36^. 

See also papers in First and Second Appendices. 

Hong Kong Bay. See ASAijpjpmg. 

Hurripaul. See Silk^ 4. 

1 . 

Ini PORTS : 

Imporlfand^exports of Calcutta for the fifteen years ending 1827-28, BrAcken 13 
Cotton piece-goods and twist, metals, spelter, and woollens, are largely imported 

to Calcutta from England, PmcAen 17, Gwiorne 1000. - , , , 

Statement of the articles imported to India for the general purposes or uade, and 

the usual return cargoes, Gisborne 1018 First import ^ cotton-tw^ P u 

1821 • and in 1824, about 120,0001b8. weight were imported ; m 1828, abwt 

4OO0’0O01bs, Gisborne 1021 Principal exports from Calcutta, PmcAen 4J, 

Gisborne 1018 The principal obstacle to the extension of commercial intercourse 

with India is the want of returns, and the bad quality generally of the products of 

India, Gisborne 1084 ^In 1815, the imwrtation of British goods into I»<^.was 

800,000 yards; and in 1890, about 45,(X)0,000 yards, Gi#&orne 1173— — ^itish 
manufactures pay a duty of 2J per cent, on importation mto Calcutta, Gisborne 

1185 

The principal articles of import from Great Britain are woollens, metals, cotton, 

and cotton-ymTi, Ritchie 1220^ Account stating the exports of British manufactures 

to Calcutta and Bombay 1829-30, RUchie 1*237— Importataon of silk from Persia 
to Bombay increased amazingly between 1816 and \BSB, Rstchie l266-^<^toB from 
India was first imported into England 1791 ; United States cotton 1791, Cruw/urd 
1868— —In 1827. 294,3101bs. of American cotton were exported, and the value 

29,359,545 Spanish dollars, Crawfurd 1869 In 1827, 68,411,01Mbs. of cotton, 

the value of which would be £1 ,068,922, was exited to British y^, trai^md 1870 

Statement showing the quantity cS silk shipped to f^and by the private trade, 

also the Company's investments, 1818-1828, showing an increase oCo5J ipec, cent, on 
the private veAe, and 17i on the Company’s, Saunders 2080-i-r«4Sreat vai^ies of 
article have been exported to Indiq since free trade which were never shipped by the 

Cmnpany, JRiolrards 2753 . , i 

For ten^rrlt^frorn im,' exported TO 
imports £390,606. in m years, , frpmJ802-3, ,the 

£l!247m and ^ia,|805-9. 


their imports were exports £1^705,814, Pickards 
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greater number of instances, is owing to the increase of cultivation, by 
extending it over the waste. 

3 ^ 95 . Has the permanent settlement tended to extend the cultivation? — I 
do not think the permanent settlement has had any such tendency, because I 
consider that it has operated injuriously upon the mass of the people. 

3296. What has been of late years the number of years’ purchase of land ? 
— The difference is so great as will be considered surprising, as it has often 
been considered by the authorities at home ; it is sometimes a few years, five 
or ten, and in some cases as many as one hundred years’ purchase. It is com- 
puted upon the assumed zemindar’s share. At the formation of the permanent 
settlement his share was understood to be one-tenth of what was collected 
from the ryot, the share of the government being nine-tenths, and this one- 
tenth sometimes fetches a great many years* purchase. 

3297* You stated that you thought the old governments collected a full 
rent ; do you consider the rent under the permanent settlement to be nearly 
a full rent? — I have no doubt that what is collected by the zemindar from the 
ryots is a full rent ; there is reason to apprehend that it is more. 

3298. To what do you ascribe the ruin of so many of the principal zemin- 
dars since the period of the permanent settlement? — In many cases it is very 
difficult to ascertain ; their own habits of improvidence are extraordinary, 
that is a well-known fact, and in a vast number of instances it may have arisen 
from that. There are certain cases of alienation which have required strong 
measures on the part of government, cases in which the native servants of the 
collectors, before the operation of the permanent settlement was distinctly un- 
derstood, contrived to effect fraudulent balances on the part of those zemindars, 
and obtained the sale of the lands, they themselves becoming the purchasers. 
That happened in a very considerable number of very remarkable cases in 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Gorrockpoi e, and gave occasion, after the circum- 
stance was brought fully to the notice of the government, to the very strong 
interposition that was made by Regulation I, of 1821, when after a number of 
years a commission was appointed to revise the whole of those settlements, 
to set aside all those in respect of which fraud could be discovered, and to 
restore the estates to the original owners. 

3299 . In your opinion, would not the produce of India be greatly increased 
by an adjustment of the rights of the ryots ; in short, by their being less 
oppressed? — I have no doubt that it is through the ryots, and by giving a 
proper protection to their property and to themselves in the exercise of 
their industry, and through that mainly, that the improvement of India must 
take place. 

8300. Are there any trust-worthy records of the period in which the ryots 
and the government were in direct communication ?— (If the fact there is, 
over a great part of India ; of the details not. In regard to Bengal, as far 
back as we can trace, at least for the whole period of the Mahomedan 
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3. Canton: 

Value of the forei^ export and import trade of Canton, carried on hy different 
nations ; trade carried on by the East-lndia Company and private India sliips ; also, 
the tonnage employed. See Firjft Appendix. 

4. Ceylon: 

All goods imported into Ceylon are subject to heavy duties ; on rice from 50 to 7r) 
per cent. All produce of the Island, on exportation, is also charged with duty, 
Stewart 2461, 2468— Cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil and arrack, are the principal exports 
from Ceylon, Stewart 2463. 

5* Java: 

In 1828, the imports amouiited to 20,000,000 guilders, tlie exports to 18,000,000, 

Maclaine 1572' In 1823, tJio largest importation of British manufactures took 

place ; 6,000 cases of goods, worUi 1^300,000 sterling, Maclaine 1570 Coffee, 

sugar,’ rice, spices, tin, tobacco, indigo, arrack and hides, are the staple articles of 
eMort from Java, 1605,1613 In 1828, 24,0001b8. of indigo were ex- 

ported; in 1829, 152,0001bs. weight. The export is rapidly increasing, Maclaine 
1615_l«Between 13 & 1 4,000 ,(X)01bs. of tobacco are exported from Java, Maclaine 
1620— 50,000 worth of spices are annuallv exported, Maclaine 162 4 ■-■Of Banca 
tin 2,000 tons,\vorth 1400,000, Maclaine 1625. 

6. Philippine Islatid,s' : 

Imports are tea, Chinese piece-goods, provisions ; Exports, tortoise-shell, mother- 
of-pearl, rice, Maclaine 1806. 

Indian Shipping, See Shipping, 4. 

Indentures; Expense of; free merchants, free mariners, and persons to reside cove- 
nant,” Rickards 2783. 

IxDWO : 


One of the princmal exports from Calcutta, Bracken 49 ; Gulorne 1047 — —Ave- 
rage exportation from Bengal about 120,000 mauiids a-year. Bracken 52— Cluefly 

sent to England ; consumption of Fraiu^e increasing. Bracken .)3 Result onJic 

operation of fifty-six indigo factories for six years. Bracken 5() 1 liere are fromdOO to 

400 indigo factories in Bengal, Bracken 58 Indigo manufactured by natives mfe- 

nor to diat made by Europeans, Bracken 01, Gordon 000 Prmcmallv cultivated 

in/essore, Kishiiagur and Tirhoot. Bracken 157 Description of the laud best suited 

for indigo. Bracken 158 Agency houses easily foreclose their mortgams on mdigo 

factories Bracken 18:5 Principally manufactured by tlie I'rciich m Pondicherry, 

Gordon 606 Inferior to Bengal indigo, Gordon 607 Different process of manu- 
facturing in Bcngd and Madras, Gordon (i08 The natives of Madras manufacture 

mud indigo for fa own use, Gordon 609 ^'Fhe manufacture of mdigo caiinat be 

bencficklly carried on under the present system of land-tax, Gordon hi .) Was 
first imported from India about forty years ago, but has now iniTcased to an ^tent 
which supersedes all other indigoes, Giiborne 1072— Natives of India malm mdigo 
on the European plan, but still very inferior, from want of 

1170 lea staple article of export from Java, Maclaine lb0.>- In 1828, 24,(^lbs. 
of indigo were exported, in 18tfo, 152,0001bs. weight, and the export w rapidly in- 

creasiiig, Jlfiudai J 1615 ^The principal manufacturer is Mactaine 616 

^Tbe culUration of indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi, Crawjurd 18^ 

Nine milUou poimdTare annually produced for exportatmn, Croie/«rd 18W 

^ — About ^1,680^)0 & paid for root and labour m its production, Crawfurd 1891 
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government, it appears to have been under the summary management by the 
intervention of* zemindars. 

SSOl. Do you mean to say that under the Mahomedan governments, in 
those provinces of Bengal which have come into our possession, there were 
not those village and other officers which are found to pervade every other 
part of India ? — I have no doubt that there was a village community and a 
village establishment, and something on the same footing in Bengal, as there 
was every where else. 

3302. Do you conceive that at those periods at which the ryots and the 
government were in immediate relations to one another, that intercourse was 
conducted tlirough regularly constituted authorities of that description ?— In 
those cases it must have been conducted immediately, perhaps with the heads 
of villages, through the agents of government ; but it very often happened 
in those countries, before they came into our possession (in the Mahratta 
country for example), that they had been rented in very large districts to 
individuals, and had been exceedingly scourged and desolated. In general 
it appears to me that the native, the Hindoo governments, collected by 
villages ; that some head man of the village, appointed by the village, was 
allowed to transact for the rest, and that it was rarely done in a more summary 
manner. 

3303. You have stated that the Court of Directors have sent out orders to 
purchase the estates which come for sale, and before they grant them again, 
to defend the rights of the ryots ; what was their object in desiring that to be 
done ; the happiness of the people, or the increase of the revenue? — Clearly 
the happiness of the people, because according to the general statements of 
the Bengal collectors, those detailed settlements with the ryots would rather 
produce a decline of the revenue to the government, and still the govern- 
ment pay for the estates. 

3304. Is it not probable that the zemindar to whom it was granted, with 
those rights reserved, would not give so high a rent as he would have 
given otherwise. 1 conceive he would not pay the same rent for the estate 
so restricted as he would without those restrictions. 

3305. Have not a great many judicial questions arisen in consequence of 
the change of property under the permanent settlement ? — There have been, 
no doubt, a variety of suits instituted on the score of suspected fraud. 

3306. Has there been great delay in the decision of those suits ? — A delay 
in suits of all kinds has been the general complaint as to the administration 
of justice. 

3307. Supposing that the property of an estate is in dispute, what course 
does the government take in the mean time for collecting its revenue ?-—Tbo 
estate is still in the actual possession of some individual, and whoever is in 
possession is looked to for the revenue. 
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" I -About £2,400,000 worth of indi^ cornea to Calcutta, Crawfurd 1893—— 
Whiidi realizes in Europe about £3,600,000, CTotc^urd 189 4 ' -'-— B eneficial' eflPects 
resulting to the people of India from the cultivation of indigo being introduced, 
Crawfurd 1895. 

See Assessment of Land. 

2. Plantatio7is : 

Failure of indigo plantations in the hands of the government of India^ Rickards 
2810—— Improvements in native indigo plantations, Rickards 2815. 

3. Planters : 

Are a very respectable class. Bracken 136, 149 Their method of carrying on 

business and establishing the factories, Bracken 141 Usually commence by nor- 

rowing money of agency houses. Bracken 145 Clauses of tlie great interest charged 

on loans to. Bracken 178 Residing at a distance from the chief station have been 

found useful in settling disputes between natives. Bracken 344 Some gentlemen in 

the civil service recommend that indigo planters, residing at distances from stations, 
should be recognized as arbitrators and magistrates. Bracken 347 Their inter- 
ference has been preferred by natives to native arbitrators. Bracken 349 Are of 

the greatest benefit to Bengal, Gordon 647 Indo-Britons possess great advantages 

as, from being able to hold zemindarics. Bracken 355. 

4. Purchase : 

Account of quantity purchased by the East-India Company, with its cost price, 
and charges thereon ; also of the sale and proceeds in London, and the net profit and 
loss upon the annual investments. See First Aj^jjendix, 

Indo- Britons, Have advantages over Europeans, by being allowed to hold lands, Bracken 
160 One of the name of Harris holds several large zemindaries, Bracken 160. 

Manner in which Christian natives are employed as clerks and copyists, Chaplin 5436 
——Might be usefully employed in the various departments of government. Bracken 

352 Are an intelligent body of people. Bracken 353— Possess great advantage 

in being able to hold lands, and as indigo planters can hold zemindaries, 'BmcAcn 

355 Many Indo- Britons are capable of holding commissions of the peace. Bracken 

358 They are excluded from all offices of great responsibility or emolument, 

Bracken, 3M. 

Lf n^lis, Forbes, and Co. Statement of rates at which ibis house has bought and sold 
bills on Calcutta, from 1814-15 to 1822; also the rates for such bills recorded in the 
Minutes of th? East-India Trade Committee of London, with the medium rate deduced, 
for each year from 1814-15 to 1828-29 inclusive, jo. 731. 

Inland Duties. See Ditties, 

Innes, Captain John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Detention of the British ships from 
proceeding to Whampoa in 1830, 2680— During the time the ship commanded by the 
w itness w as at Whampoa they received orders from the Select Committee to send up an 

armed force to Canton, 2698 Force sent up from the Abercrombie RobinsoU, z701 

—Threat of the Chinese governor to send a force and expel certain ladies 

from the Factory, 2712 Presentation of a Petition at Canton, 2718— —Stoppage 

of the American trade on account of the arrival of American ladies on board one of the 
ships, 2733*> — The real motive of the Chinese was the detention of certain British 
subjects (Parsees), and on their removal, the resklence of the British ladies at Canton 
was made the pretext Of the demands of the Chinese, 2735— —Had Mrs. Baynes been 
the wife of a private miKhant, the stoppage of the trade would b«ve tah^n place, even 
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3308. Is the revenue of those provinces coUected by a certain number of 4. Aug. 1881. 
English collectors, being Company's servants ? — Yes. 

3309. What is generally the extent of a collectorate ? — There are thirty. * 
three collectorates for the whole of the lower provinces ; those districts are 
sometimes of a great extent, and sometimes of a less. The general under- 
standing that has lately been come to is that a collectorate should not exceed 

the amount of twelve lacs of rupees of collection. 

3310. Has the collector any European assistants? — Not in all cases ; he 
may have half-castes for writers, and also Europeans, but the officers of 
the collection, the tehsildars and others, are natives, and most commonly 
Hindoos. 

3311. Is it not the tehsildars who actually receive the revenue ? — They 
receive the revenue and account to the collector for it, except in cases where 
it happens that any zemindar or other party owing revenue to government 
pays it at the collector’s office. 

3312. Are there many instances of defaults of those tehsildars? — Not 
many, because they are all required to give security. 

3313. In what manner is the collector remunerated ? — By salary entirely. 

3314. Are there not some of the collectorates in which there is an assistant- 
collector? — There are assistant-collectors in most cases: the system has 
been adopted at Madras, and has been recommended strongly by the home 
authorities to Bengal, but not generally adopted by them, of employing prin- 
cipal collectors in a large district, with sub-collectors, sometimes one, and 
sometimes more than one, under him. 

3315. From what situation is a gentleman usually taken when he becomes 
a collector? — He is of the class of the Company’s servants who are deno- 
minated writers ; they are frequently attached to collectors without any 
peculiar denomination ; they are placed under him by way of training, and 
lie employs them in any way he likes best ; in other cases they act with the 
name of assistants. 

331(\ Then in fact it seldom happens that a gentleman is appointed 
collector without having had some experience in revenue matters ? — 1 should 
say never. 

3317. How is the salary of a collector in reference to that of a zillah 
judge ? — The salaries of the collectors were for some time inferior to that of 
the judges, but they arc now regulated upon a scale which is considered to 
assimilate the two. 

3318. Do the young gentlemen that you have denominated as writers, in 
going out to Bengal, after they have passed the college and the necessary 
examinations, enter generally the judicial or revenue departments first ^ is it 
a regulation that they must enter the revenue department first? — No. 

3319. What do you understand to be the shortest period after arriving in 

India 
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<>f petscmi to the Company, 2740—--Th6 Amaiiw trade wa» not 

stoppi^, at ladiet were removed to Macao ; the rest of the thipt refusing to be 
coticemed ia the affair, 2742* 

Interest, The Indian Government have borrowed money for some time at five percent.. 

Bracken 175 Private houses have paid from eight to ten per cent., Brackhi 17<’> 

Causes of the great interest charged to Indigo growers, Bracken 17H The 

^natives charge eacli other as mueli as 24 and 30 per cent., Bracken 180— •—To 
Europeans would be lower, if they might hold lands. Bracken 185— -Unfair control 
used by the Company in managing the interest of money, \yhich is attended with 

fluctuations very prejudicial to the community in general, Gordon 2188 When 

interest is high, the natives prefer the security for their capital of the Company’s l^)- 
vernment; when low, they withdraw it to the territory of their own princes, Gordon 

2194 No interest accounts are kept in any of the accounts examined and reforr(‘d 

to by witness, Lan^ton 2882. ^ 

Computation of tlie interest which will have accrued on the deferred appropriation of 
th» wirpliis profits in licpii.lation of debt (as -jiven in the Account at p. 806 of the 

Second Report, 1830), at the rates of interest of the Homo Bond Debt, p: 728- 

Computation of intori'st on the increase or d(*erease of the balance duo from territory 
to commerce by tlie us(* of the fixed Board ratios, aecordin^ to the calculation at p. 07*1 
of to tlio Rirsl Rt*port,1830, and to that of the annexed statement, lecKoned 

from the elosc of the year to wliieli tlie increase or decrease occurred, at tlie rates of 

the interest on the Home Bond Debt, p. 72'J State of interest in tlie Deccan, 

67«aw/m5280 Manner in whicii money is borrowed, ( huplui I'i'Jl— Amount paid 

for interest on the Home Bond Debt from Ist March HW) to 30tli April 1814. See 
Fir, it Appendix. 

Inv^sttnrnis, See Trade t hiust-lndia Company. 


Iron. Iron-ore might he produced in India, in great abundance; by application of capital, 

Bracken 300 Iron-ore found near the Burdwan eoahinines is exceedingly fine, but 

on the Madras coast it is better. Brack, n 32-i— — It is not easily (converted into steel ; 

but the steel, when made, is good. Bracken 323 - — Iron- ore is found all round the 

coal districts, Bracken M\ The natives have always been in the habit of working 

the ore. Bracken :142 But the article jirodnced is very inferior to English manu- 
factured iron. Bracken :343 At Madura, British iron is charged with lO per cent. 

duty on exportation from Madras, (iordon 407 Although the Act ol Parliament 

passes it free over India, G'oi i/o/i iiO 1 , 535 Is introduced unwrought and manufactured 

in Java, Maclaine 1508 Mr. Duncan established a factory for iron at ("ossimbaznr, 

which sunk at his death, Gordon 22.50 At Ratnnad, Indian iron is sold at a higher 

price than British or Swedish ; it is very pliable, but expeirsive, Gordon 22.58. 

The province of Cutch produces iron, Wildey 2280--— The iron-ore nossosses about 
22 per cent, of iron ; bus been assayed in London, If ddey 2281—- — Which is 10 oi 

12 per cent, more than common iron-ore, Wildey 2282 The natives use charcoal. 

being unacuuainted with the use of coal, for their furnaces, Wihley 2283 he 

£nest steel in India is made from Cutch ore ; armour, sabres, jiikes, and shayi-eUged 
tools, W57dcM 2280— —The horse-shoes are preferable to those made in J^igland. 
Wildey 2285— ——The iron-mines niiglit be woracd to great advantage, Wudey 7 
—Circular from Finance Committee, Bengal, laying a tax of 10 percent, on tf''*'- 
Forbes 2448-^Goodnes8 of iron in Coimbatoor, which is better than any m this 
country ; nature of Mr. Heath’s manufactory, 5031-.5035. 

IrrieaHon. Bad state «f the tanks of Madura, Gordon .55.5 Irrigation might Ik- 

carried to a great extent in India. Gordon SW-^’amtal mMt ben^cially used m 
forwarding tne better irrigation of various^districts of India, Gordon fAx ^ streanit 
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India at which a gentleman has some probability of being appointed a col- 
lector? — good deal will depend upon the qualities which, the individual 
shows ; if he shows aptitude be would be appointed earlier than one who 
does not show any such aptitude ; but I should say that four or five years 
pass at least before he can have that trust reposed in him. 

33^0. You explained, in your former examination, several varieties of the 
ryotwar settlement ; are you acquainted with the settlement of Mr. John 
Sullivan in Coimbatoor? — Yes; the settlement made by Mr, Sullivan in 
Coimbatoor proceeded principally upon the plan of Sir Thomas Munro’s 
ryotwar ; it was a field ryotwar, 

3321. Were there not particulars in which that settlement differed from 
every other settlement that has been made ? — What occurs to my recollection 
at the moment is this : that he adopted, in a considerable number of cases, 
what they denominate in that part of the country the putcut plan of ryotwar. 
This putcut did not supersede the field survey and the field valuation ; but 
after the field survey and the field valuation were made, one sum was assessed 
upon the ryot for the whole of his holding, and he engaged to pay it for a 
year. According to the working of Sir Thomas Munro’s ryotwar system, a 
species of settlement is to be made with the ryot annually: every year, 
before harvest, his crops are surveyed, in order to ascertain whether he will 
be able to pay the maximum for that year, or whether an abatement must 
be made, and to what extent. Now this species of valuation in regard to 
the putcut took place as well as in regard to those cases in which the assess- 
ment was made by the field mode, and the reason for assessing it all in one 
lot was that the ryot might not be in the least degree restricted in the mode 
of cultivation. 

332‘2. Under that putcut settlement was there, under any circumstances, 
any remission of the rent.^ — Wherever remissions were required they were 
granted in that case as in all others. 

3323. But that only under special circumstances ? — It was only done in 
reference to special circumstances. 

3324. Did not the ryotwar settlement in Coimbatoor have a fuller experi- 
ment, being more continuous in its duration, than any other ryotwar settle- 
ment that was made in the Madras presidency ? — It was made with ^eat 
care ; but I should not say that it has had more continuity than in Bellamy 
and Ciiddapah, because there has been no interruption since it was originally 
made in those districts by Sir Thomas Munro. 

3325. You are aware that Sir Thomas Munro recommended making an 
abatement of from 25 to 30 per cent, upon the maximum fixed by the 
survey and assessment, in order that those who had hereditary rights, or an 
usufructuary claim on the soil> might have a real and saleable property ?—— 
Sir Thomas Munro became convinced that the assessment that he had ori- 
ginally fixed in those two provinces was tpo high, and be recommended the 
abatement which has been now mentioned. 


3326. Do 
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wbj(4)L froi^ w^^ted^ Crprr^o;^ 567 JMUm^s is 

conducted by irrigation, but there are no works deserving notice, Gordon SO S w N ^ J l'he 
Board of Revenue has expended enormous sums on irrigation, Gordon 806~ " At 

Ramnad there is a large tank for the purpose, Gordon 8^ At Madura there is a 

fine tank outside the city gate, so substantially built as to need no repair, 

811— —Very much practised in Java, il/ac/ame 1702— Magnitude of the ailcient 
works for irrigation, Sinclair 4233— Unwillingness of meerassadars to assist in irri- 
gation in Tanjore, 4307— ~nie greatest attention is ‘paid" to, In Tanjore, 

6Vnc/ui> 4327— —Have been considerably extended by private proprietors, Sullivan 
4648— In Coimbatoor is principally conducted at the expense of the ryots, Sullivan 

4739— Assessment on irrigated lands, as compared with others, Sullivan 4742 

Advantages to be derived from introducing a boring apparatus to search for water to 
aid irrigation, Sullivan 5050— Many of the reservoirs, tanks, &c. for irrigation in 
the Deccan, are in a state of great decay ; several have been restored, Chaplin 5280, 

5283- Cultivation might be carried on to a great extent by means of irrigation, 

Chaplin 5284. 

Isle of France > See Mauritius. 


J. 

Jaghiredars. The Jaghiredars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, the capital of 
the Deccan, have ceased to appear since the destruction of the native Government, 
Smith 5518— Tlie chiefs of the country have been treated with the greatest respect 
and kindness by the East-India Company, Sinith 5532. 

Java. Peasantry of Java far better off than those of Calcutta, wages being double, 
Gisborne 1006— -Current coin of, in Dutch ihoney, Gisborne 1007— Consists of 

50,000 square miles, and population, Maclaine 1565 Trades principally with China, 

Straits of Malacca, Holland, and United States, Maclaine 1570— -They consume a 

large cmantity of English manufactures, Maclaine 1575 Coffee, sugar, rice, spices, 

tin, tODacco, indigo, arrack and hides, are the staple articles of export from Java, 

Maclaine 160.5 The commerce of Java is principally carried on by Chinese, who 

are more intelligent than Arab merchants, Maclaine 1646— Lands in Java are held 
under a land-tax of one per cent. ; twenty to thirty European proprietors, seven to 
ten Chinese, hold estates on this tenure ; there arc eight British proprietors, Maclaine 
1661— Sir C. Forbes, 1,200 square miles ; Palmer & Cockrell, 130 square miles ; 
Trail & Young, 90 square miles; Addison, 80 square miles; Drury, 90 square miles; 
Maclaine & Thompson, 70 souare miles ; Frazer, 100 square miles; Trail and Young, 

60 square miles, Maclaine 16d 6 Copy of a title-deed to an estate in Java, Maclaine 

1670— Population is rapidly increasing, Maclaine 1679 Manner in which lands 

are held on lease in Maclaine 1691 The caneelment of leases in 1823 was 

one of the causes of the insurrection, Maclaine 1694 Population of estates held by 

Europeans in a state of progressive improvement, Maclaine 1710— —^Government is 

conducted by a Governor and Council, Maclaine 1767 ^The island is govemed. by 

Dutch laws; the natives by their own, Afac/ame 1758 Hardships which the les^e- 

holders of Jitva submitted to in 1823 from the unjust conduct of me DutcJi govern- 
ment; subsequent remunei*ation, Maclaine 1827 T rade between Java and India, 

Maclaine \9hd&, 

, See also Maatsef^^p^ Company. Revenue. .Roads. HillJ^- 

: ; ,WagesL .. : 

Jarvis, Cepf» Estkblishm^t^ for the education of the inhabitants of the Decclth under 
his Stnifh 5^^ " 
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33^6. Do you know whether Sir Thomas Munro^ before he came to Eng- 
land in 1807, settled a part or the whole of the Ceded districts ?•— It is 
very likely that he had only settled a part, but 1 cannot charge my recollec- 
tion as to the fact. 

3327. Did the putcut settlement include a permanent maximum ? — It did 
include a permanent maximum : the putcut system appeared to me to be 
recommended very strongly by its opposing no obstruction to change of 
crops, or implying any peculiar tax upon a peculiar kind of produce, which 
was one great object of Mr. Sullivan in having recourse to it. A consider- 
able proportion of the land in Coimbatoor is what is there called well or 
garden land, and by well-land they mean not exactly land that is fructified 
by waters of a well, but land that bears a particular species of crops ; and 
the practice of the district was, that lands bearing particular kinds of crops 
were more highly assessed than lands bearing other crops. lie considered 
this as being tantamount to a tax not upon the land, but upon those parti- 
cular kind of crops ; and to obviate that particular inconvenience he had 
recourse to the putcut system, which appeared to me a great improvement. 
In other places, however, objections have been made to it ; and it has been 
stated that the mode of taxing more highly particular kinds of crops might 
be avoided, and the inconveniences of the putcut also obviated, because, 
from the poverty of the ryots in a great many parts of India, any lumping 
assessment for the particular holding amounts in reality to no rule to go 
by, because the sickness of any individual of a ryot^s family, or the loss of 
a bullock, may disable him from cultivating in one year more than half of 
what he had cultivated in another ; the recurrence of a bad season affects 
him in the same manner ; and therefore if the ryots are charged for a certain 
amount of begahs, there is no practical rule ; nothing can afford this rule in 
a tolerable degree but an assessment upon the field, and then they pay for 
the field that they actually cultivate. Those are objections that have been 
made to the putcut system by other collectors, when it was recommended as 
a general measure. 

3328. How long has that existed in Coimbatoor ? — I should say nine or ten 
years. 

3329. Has the revenue been collected pretty closely under that system ?— 
Yes, exceedingly well collected. 

3330. Then it may be said to have succeeded in that particular district ? 
— I should think so. 

3331. How would they get over the difficulty of taxing the quality of the 
crop, and the inconvenience of the putcut system ? — They proposed that 
the consideration of the particular kind of crop should be altogether 
omitted, and nothing considered in assessing the land but its fertility and 
natural power of producing as applied to ordinary crops. 

3332. In what year was it that Mr. Harrington gave an opinion that the 

rights 
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Je^^orc*; Ry<^ts frequently have their rents increased on them; caae in the district of, 
>302^ 3024. 

Jews' ; are eigaged in trade with India, /irr/r/rew 277 Petitions of Jews, Christians, 

Hindoos, Parsees, Mahomedans, natives of His Majesty's territories in India, ami 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, jj. 827. 

Judges. The natives would not be so well satisfied with any judges as with European, 
Cnristian 3065— — Power exercised by the Government of removing judges, Sutlivan 
5142— Raramohun Hoy’s opinions respecting the judicial system, See First 
Appendix. 

Jungypore. See Silk, 4. 

Juries. Petition ol Hindoos, Piirseos and Mahometans, natives of the East-liulies, and 
inhabitants of Bombay, praying that they may he eligible to serve on graiul juries, 

{ >. 825— Injudicious (‘xclusion of natives from serving on juries appointtul to try 
Juropeans, Smith 5454 — -—See also Hammohun Hoy’s opinions in First Ajipendix. 

Jl STICK, ADMIMSTIi.iTloy (JF : 

1. China: 

Justice of the (^hinese in the execution of seventeen Chines(‘ who liad murdered 

some French sailors wrecked on tlie coast, Flotrden 3780 Form of trial observed 

on that wcasion, Ploirden 3783 Chinese generallv (h'sirous to do justice, Pfoir- 

den, 3784 Arrang<‘nients might he iriad(‘ with (iiinese to try (‘ases where Euro- 
peans and Chinese are concerned, Plon den 3786 Present mode allowed in China 

for the recovery of debts by Europeans from (’hinese, Plowden 3813— Advantages 
of a mutual court to try homicides; number in China in tlie last twenty-five y(‘ars 
does not exceed four, Plowden 3822 Petition of liritish sul)j(*cts in (aiinn, com- 

plaining of the administration of justice by the Chinese (jov(*rnment, p, 522. 

2. India . 

The natives of India have no confidence in the present system of the administration 

of justice in the Provinces of India, Stewart 2537 The administration of justice in 

the Provinces is exceedingly defective, iuetficieiit and corrupt ; that is, the system, not 

the judges, Stewart Instance of the inetficiency of the courts in the case of an 

appeal to this country, when Sir J. Leach reversed the sentence, and formally com- 
plained to the Board of ( ’ontrul that the case had been decided contrary to every 

principle of law and justice, Stewart 253'J The delays of justice in the Provincied 

Courts, and the corruptions of the native oflictus of the courts, are notorious in India, 

Stewart 2544— Defects in tlie administration of justice in Bengal, Mill 4056 

Education necessary to fonn persons for the judicial branch of the administration of the 

Provinces in India, Sullivan ^i)b7 State of the administration of justice at Ceylon, 

Gordon 720— — Objections of Europeans to being tried by Natives, Smith 5618 

Natives should participate iu the administration of the justice of the country, 5628 

—There can be no objection to mixed juries. Smith 5647 Necessity of reform in 

i.nddXi, Rickards 27^y6i 2839 Petition of Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natives 

of the East-Indies, inhabitants of Bombay, complaining ef the defective state of tin* 
administration of justice in India, 825 — —Petition of C’hristians, Jews, Hindoos, 

P^rspes tind Mahometans, natives of India, and inhabitants of Bombay, stating tlu'ii 
gratitude for the institution of the Supreme Court of Judicature in India, p. 827~ — 
Injustice of a .petitipi^ against the administration of justice in India, Smith 
Ranunohun Roy’s opinions respecting the judicial system.— See First Appendix. 
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I MiU, Esq. 


rights of the ryots were unimpaired ? — 1 think his minute bears the date of 
1827. 

3333. What situation did Mr. Harrington fill at that time?— Mr. Har- 
rington at that time was a member of the council in Bengal. 

3334. Are you aware that many of the ryots, under the ryotwar settle- 
ment at Coimbatoor, have acquired property? — I am not aware of that. 

3335. After Sir Thomas Munro had gone home in 1807, having settled 
part of the districts, do you know how long the system of ryotwar continued 
in the Ceded districts ? — I rather think it has continued unintermittingly. 

3336. Are you aware that a new system was introduced by government 
wholly superseding the ryotwar system, within a few years afterwards ?— 
The government attempted to introduce village settlement, and village 
settlements for three years were introduced to a considerable extent ; but 
according to my present recollection I should say that they did not extend 
to Bellaray and Cuddapah ; however in that I may possibly not be accurate. 

3337 . Are you aware of a report made by Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. 
Sullivan, by which it appears, that from the system of collecting the rents in 
Coimbatoor, the ryots have sustained a loss in four years of the sum of four 
lacs and 55,000 rupees, by being deprived of the rent which was intended to 
be paid ?— That relates, I imagine, to a scene of very gross abuse that took 
place in Coimbatoor previous to the period of Mr. Sullivan being appointed 
collector, which abuses Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Sullivan were deputed 
to go to Coimbatoor as commissioners to enquire into ; that was previous to 
the introduction of the ryotwar system. 

3338. Are you aware that Mr. Sullivan has further shewn, in his report to 
the Board of Revenue, that the people of Coimbatoor had just caused a com- 
plaint against government for their interference in their cultivation and dis- 
posal of tobacco, after having permanently fixed the land assessments ; and 
that he observes, to make free markets and free prices, and unrestricted cul- 
tivation, the data for assessing lands, and then to shut the markets, regulate 
the prices, and restrict the cultivation, was surely to trench upon private 
rights, and to violate the public faith ? — That relates to another subject, 
which will probably come under consideration ; making a monopoly of the 
tobacco grown in Coimbatoor, which scheme of monopoly Mr. Sullivao 
strenuously resisted. 
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See ako Courts of Justice. Jufies. King in Council ; and papefs in the Fifth 
Appendix respecting the establishment of Legislative Couhcils^ Hefvv system of 
Courts of Justice, and a Code of Laws. 

Justice, Administration of. See Ceylon. 

Justices of the Peace. Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natives of 
the East-Indies, inhabitants of Bombay, praying that they may be qualified to be 
His Majesty’s justices of the peace in the several Presidencies of India, p, 825— — 
Natives ought to be allowed to hold commissions of the peace. Smith 5478— -They 

would be useful as magistrates. Smith 5479 Natives could speedily qualify &em- 

selves for offices. Smith 5501, 5515 There is no mal-administration of justice in 

the East-Indies ; the petition most likely got up by lawyers. Smith 5537. 


K. 


Khoodkhast. Difference between khoodkhast and pyckhast ryots. Mill 3285 Differ- 

ence between the meerassadars in Madras, and the khoodkhast ryots in Bengal, Mill 
3513 There is no hereditary class in Coinibatoor similar to the khoodkhast of Ben- 
gal, Sullivan 4795 Nature of the tenure. See Rammohun Roy, in First Ap- 

pendix. 


See also Ryots. 

King's Courts. See Courts of Justice, 2. 
Kishnagur. See Indigo. 


L. 

Lac Dye. Has been much exported from India since the opening of the free trade, 

Gordon 41S, Gisborne 1047 It is a mere substitute for cochineal, and not so fine 

a red, Gordon 636 Was first discovered bv some Indians who were in the interior 

of the country, Gisborne 1075 Is principally used for dyeing scarlet cloth instead 

of cochineal, Gisborne 1080. 

See also Stick Lac. 

Lambert, Mr. See Fort Glqster. 

Lands in India. Bad effects of Europeans not being allowed to hold land in India, 

Bracken 113 Illustrated by the tenure of the Burdwan coal-mines. Bracken 326 

- T he regulation not allowing Europeans to hold lands is a regulation of tlie East- 

India Company, Bracken 128, Gordon 774 ^The power of holding lands would 

lower the rate of interest to Europeans, Bracken 185— —Lands in Bengal are from 
ten to twenty-five years purchase by the public auctions, Gordon 587- — i-In Madura 

lands are a service, not a property, Gordon 587 In Travancore, Messrs. Beaufort 

and Huxom hold estates under the fiction of the Ranee of Travancore, but actually 

under the Company, Gordon 776 -Capital could not be appli^ to lands under 

the preseiit avenue systeid itt lncya, Qordon 777^. — ^^The transfer of mopertjr is at 
present held to give the acquiirers a right over the cultivators. Mill 3 lo9— Increase 
of value in lands which has taken place since the introduction of permanent settle- 
meplt by aj^ndi^^iea(, to Europeans to hold lands woujid be 

the metos of augmentin|^e prosperity of India, Sullivan 4983— —Causes of failure 
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Mortis, 9® die Augustin 1831. 


JAMES MILL, Esq., again called in, and examined. 

3339. Will you have the goodness to state what you conceive to be the 9 Aug. 1831. 

advantages and disadvantages of the respective • systems upon which the land — 

revenue is collected, beginning with the zemindary settlement in the Fort 

William Presidency ; what do you conceive to be the conveniences and the 
inconveniences of that settlement ? - The most obvious /’eaturc of advantage 
is the facility of the collection. It is a much more simple thing to obtain 
the revenue of a large district from a certain moderate number of zemindars, 
or contributors, than it is to perform the collection in detail by the officers 
of government themselves ; and another advantage untloubtedly is, the 
greater degree of certainty in the result. 

3340. In what respect do yon conceive there is a greater certainty ? — You 
can count more certainly upon the accuracy of payment from those zemindars 
than from the ryots in detail. The zemindars are generally men either of 
substance or of credit ; and, with no very great number of exceptions, the 
revenue is obtained from the zemindars j whereas, from the circumstances of 
the ryots, there is always great fluctuation in the receipts from them from 
year to year, and often greater remissions are necessary. 

3341. Do you think that as far as the collection of the revenue is con* 
cerned the zemindary settlement has the advantage over the other settle- 
ments ? — I should say, in regard to the amount of receipt, a decided dis- 
advantage, because the veiy principle of the zemindary settlement is a , 
sacrifice of so much of the rent of the land to the zemindar, and so far as that 
sacrifice is made the revenue of government is diminished, and that I consider 
to be one leading disadvantage of the zemindary system, that it is an aliena- 
tion of a portion of the government resources. 

3342. But 80 far as regards the facility and certainty of collection, you 
think it has the advantage ? — In so far as these go there is an obvious and 
certain advantage. 

3343. What effect do you think the zemindary settlement has upon 
the creation of capital ? — I should think the operation of it was by no 
means favourable to tlie creation of capital in any respect ; if it affects 
the accumulation of capital in any degree, it must either be the capital 
in the hands of the zemindars themselves or that in the hands of the 
under-tenants, and in my view of the matter it has no peculiar tendency to 

3 Q create 
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of triennial and decennial leases^ Chaplin 51 7 7 —■ —C ompetition in letting land in 
India is not desirable, Chaplin 5183, 5186. 

Appointment of a special commission, to restore lands to persons who had been 
deprived of them by unjust public sales, or who had lost them by private transfer 
effected by undue influence ; effects resulting therefrom, Christian ^7 4, 3009. 

— — Abuses often occasioned by the malversation of native revenue officers, and often 
by misconduct of European functionaries, Christian, 3003- Method pursued to pro- 

cure a correct estimate of the value of the property of the different villages, Christian 

ilOlO General system of sale and purchase of land, Christian 3048-—— Practice ot 

the Commissioners to ascertain the proprietary right previous to making the settlement 
of lands, Christian 3077. 

See Rammohun Roy’s opinions respecting Laiids in India, in First Appendix. 

See also Cnltivation. 


Land Revenue: 

1. Generally: 

Difterent modes of collecting land revenue, Mill 31 If) System under which the 

land revenue is collected in Bengal, Mill 3123, 3124— In the kingdom of Oiide, 

Mill 3125 In the Ceded Territory of the Nerbudda, Mill 3127 In 4 aniore, 

M// 3130 In Mysore, and those provinces ceded by Nizam, Mill 3131- It is 

neither possible or advisable to alter the present system of land revenue in India, 

Mill^WM. When estates are in dispute the revenue is collected from the occupant, 

Mill 3307 Settlement made at C\)imbatoor ; nature of the Putcut settlement, 

Mill 3322, 3327 Alterations which might be made in the collection of the land 

revenue. Mill 3573-3580 Difficulties with regard to pottahs, M// 3581 Evi- 

dence conceniing permanent settlement in India of huid revenue, Mill 4177'—— 
Difterent systems of land revenue that prevailed on the Peninsula of India, 1815, 

Sullivan 4M5, 4510 Dirterence between the systems of, in Canara, Malabar and 

Coimbatoor, Sxtllivan 4738 Difficulties of fixed revenue ; explanations of Sir 1 . 

Muuro’a assessment, Sullivan 4951 Name and designation of the seve ral taxes, 

&c. and land revenue ; also the provinces or places in which the different systems for 
collecting the land revenues at present prevail. See First Appendix, 

2. Bengal: 

Expense of collecting the land revenue in Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, A//// 4077 
Pro^^’ressive rise which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue in Bcnga , 

Bahar, Orissa and Benares, Mill 4094, 4100 Amount of th(‘ Land Revmiue. and 

Sayer and Abkaree duties, in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, with the various 
items of charge. See First Appendix. 

3. Bombay : 

Progressive increase which has taken place in the collection ot the land revenue in 

Bombay, 1809-10, 1827-28, Mill 4098; Amount of Land Revenue, Sayer and 

Abkaree duties collected in Bombay, witli the various items of charge. See lurst 
Appendix, 

4. Ceded Provinces : 

Revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, Mill iOOl l^pense of collecting 

the Land Revenue in the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4087. Sec also hrst Appendix. 

5. Deccan : 

Method of valuing find in fbc Deccan, Chaplin 5384 Lands held by meeras- 
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sadars are better tilled thaft tboae held by tenants at will, 5398w»-Su^r. 

gcstions for altering the land assessments in the Deccan, Chaplin b4^b. 

G. Java: 

Revenue of island principally land-tax, Mac/ame 1765. 

7. Madras : 

Amount of the T.nnd Revenue, Sayer and Abkaree duties, collected in Madras, 
with tlie various items of charge. See Pimt Appendix, 

8 . Mysore : 

Depressed state of the Land Revenue in the Mysore in 1815, Sullivan 4541 

System which has been pursued for collecting, Sullivan 4.544. 

9. Tanjore : 

System of settling the Land Revenue which prevails in Tanjore, Sinclair 4-^7—- 
Proportions in w'hich the land may be supposed to be divided, Sinclair 4272' 

Statement of the case of a village given as an. example of the rest, Sinclair 4280 

Evils of an annual settlement, Sinclair 4283, 4284 Frauds practised on the Go- 
vernment in collecting the revenue, Sinclair ^‘^7, 4302 A fa,ir settlement imde 

for a loii" period would be advantageous to the people, Sinclair 4308 Unwilling- 

ness of people to allow land to be measured for the purpose of assessment, Sinclair 
1356 The tax of 40 per cent, on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax when 
tlie produce is so great and land so fertile, Sinclair 4364 Manner of calculating 

government share, Sinclair 4374. j n 

See also Coimbatoor. Khoodkhast. Leases. Malikanna. Meerassadar. rot- 

tail. Putcut. Putnee. Registration of Land. Ryotwar. Village 
System. Waste Lands. Zemindary. 

Lund Tax. Amount taken at Ramnad, one-fourth of dry lands, and one half of those 
which command water, Gordon 573 -—A bare subsistence is lelt for the cultivator, 

and torture is used to extort the tax, Gordon 574 ■ ■ 'Assessment of, at Ramnad, is a 

permanent zemindary, Gordon 577 Is annually settled, and fixed by the revenue 

police, Gordon .5^K) .Is applied to fruit-trees, Gordon 593, Rickards 2827—= — 

Evil effects of, on the cultivation of sugar and indigo, Gordon 619, Rickards 2827 

Evil of the tax altogether, Rickards 2825 Manner of taxing waste lands 

broucTht into cultivation. Mill 33.56 Land-tax in India, whicli has been hitherto 

received, consists not only of the rent, but a share of the profits of capital employed 

on the land. Mill 3893 ^'fhe government of India may with signal advantage assume 

the full rent of land as a tax. Mill 3908 -A' moderate permanent assessment would 

be the foundation of all improvement in India> Sullivan 4982— ——Nothing contributes 
so much to the public tranquillity as a low assessment, Chaplin 5250. 

See also Land Revenue, 

Lanston, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Observations on Mfi MeWlH’S Evi- 
dence delivered last Session of Parliament, as to the division of the ter^prtrf and 
trading capitals, and the position in which the East-India* Company . feall/ «^nd in 
regard to each, 2862. '* 

Statements to show the expenses of the wars and ho^ilities ig jndia su^ainod out 
of the Cornmny’s trading- s^k, previous to the obtaipij^ De- 

wanuecs of Bmigal and Oiissg, and the five Nortb^n .,^WWts» !iP>''*#^5b , 

Statement made out to show the, suips, expended in Ip^i%f][»nijie,|rep8i«y W 
and from the profits ,ajfii^fr9in the pwtward trade, in t|ie,SCT^.pf:#^^ y««»> fowi 
V751-_1766, to support-^fhe wars gamed on io India pga«*t,H»e;Wttve.,p»!n«M^ 
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comparing^ demands for those fifteen years’ warfare with the sums expended in tin* 
space of fifteen years when tlie Company’s transactions wert^ merely commercial, 28SI 

Statement to show the amount realized in England from tlie territories and revenues 

obtained in India, 2381 Account of the monies paid Government in consequencx^ of 

agreements witli the Company, concerning the territorial possessions in India, 2881. 

No interest accounts are kept in any of these statements, 2882-^— -Not* any pre*- 

vious to that period, 2883 Explanations of tiio above statements, 288r) Prior to 

the accession of the Devvannee to the Company, the expenses for maintaining Ben- 
coolen and St. Helena were charged on the commercial branch, 2880— —Observations 
respecting the origin of the Company’s debt, tending to |)rovc the origin of the debt to 
have sprung from commercial diarges, 28S\1 General state of receipts and dis- 

bursements at the several presidencies and settlements, extracted from tlie Aocoiiiits 
laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, in 1773 and 1782, 

2899 General observations upon the financial period from 1780 to 1793, 2901 

Mr. Hastings stated, on leaving India, that the revenue of the Bengal Provinces, in 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tribute to tlie (’ornpany of a crorc of rupe(»s, 2901 

Expenses of war with "I’ippoo, 290d I’otal revennes and charges of Bengnl. 

Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen, with the annual cost of the Island of St. Helena, 
from the year 1781-2 to the year 1791-2, inclusive; also the same for the year 1792-3, 

2905 The difficulty of tracing accurate accounts has prevented the witness from 

pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808-9, 2900 — - — The Committee which sat in 1811-12, 
for the express purpose, did not itself smree^I in effecting it.s objc'ct, of ascertaining the 
relative position of the territorial and commercial branches, 2900). 

No. 1. Particulars of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of tlie Indian trea- 
surio.s for eacli year from 1792 to 1808-9, with the application thereof, as fur as tin* 
territory of India is concerned; also the sums for whicli the territory luis to be creditt'd 
or debited by the home treasury in the corresponding years, 2911. 

No. 2. Statement of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries 
for each year from 1792-3 to 1808-9, with tlie application thereof, as far as tin.* terri- 
tory of India appears concerned ; also the sums for which the territory had to he 
credited or debited by the home treasury in the corresponding years, with Oie balance 
at the credit or debit of commerce in India in each year, and with the interest thereon 
from year to year, 2911. 

In the foregoing accounts, it has been considered that the receipts and payments in 
Europe and India are one general account, and, having struck a general balance, there 
has oeen charged, from the closing the accounts, interest on the amount of such 
balance, accordmg as territory or commerce appear to have received the surplus, 2913 
———The papers from which the accounts arc prepared by the witness arc containcfd in 
the 4th and 8th Vols. of Reports of the Committee of Secrecy on East-India Affairs, 
2915. 

[Second Examination.] — Explanations as to the divisions of Territorial and Corn 
mercial branches in the h^st-India Company’s accounts, 2917— Doubts as to which 

accounts Bencoolen and St. Helena should ho charged to, 2917 Large amount of 

difference the alteration of the method of charging Bencoolen and St. Helena supplies 
has made to the Territorial branch, 2921 — Difficulty of completing the accounts 
beyond 1808-9, which were laid before the Committee by the witness on a former 
examination, 2923— The method of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last 
Charter, the accounts of the East Jndia Company, would ne to submit tlie Parliamen- 
tary documents to two or three professional accountants, authorized to call for any sup- 
plementary information fipom the Company which they might deem requisite, 2925—— 
Grounds on which witness supposes tne accounts of Mr. Melvill to be defectiv(*, 2927 
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fJencral tendency of the Eaet-India Company to charge items to the Temtory 

withSS it, in fJt, had nothing to do, 2927— Complicated and unmtell^ 
state of the accounts of the East-India Company handed m to Parl^ent, 2928^— 
Various Committees having been baffled in attempting to unravel the accounts of the 
T !• 1 a , fViio rti* HT1V ntViPP C!oTlinilttC6 to RttOHipt it , it CRH 


Oft oppniintant in dividing* tlie lemtoriai ana uia,»v.a*s.o — 

of the East-India Company, 2932 ^But supposing this difficulty 

he would be able to put those accounts into a more intelligible shape than 

X 0907 Difficulties of arriving at a distinct separation of the Territorial and 

?i ^>ViartTf>a 2947 —Of charuiii®’ the proportion of fortification and ware- 

Commercial charges 2947— Ut cnar^i^ n^ undertakes to 

hoi.s» to call for mud. additional raformation, 

accountant, 2953. . , 

Tile territory appears to be the banker in India for the ciommerce. as the commercial 
fund in England is^the banker for the territory, •29r>b— -Discrepawiy m 
of Mr Lloyd and Mr. Melvill, in their examinations in Session 1830, “ 

inereial profits ‘29.'57 There has never been any account prepared by the Company, 

md laid before Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the Com- 
•nl •iiifl Territorial branches, at the commencement ot the present Cliarter, 296- 

ir»i;id. -om. d.bt i. .„-iy w ; 

;^0*iTb:i b. vaiu. .o a,H.o cH.d ou to Ibc e 0„ « 


“sSdZ b.;r; PT.O r,o-;:;biMb; t«So;„ ^ .be .mou„. 

U., .be dj;. should be .m„ed lo lb. Tom.uy ; bu. Wan» »bodd 


beTir ?Te.:u»y a "o^poadius amouu. of I,.d,.„ Deb. should be »ke,. m»i 
provided for by Commerce, 29()(). 

FTliird Examination.]— Observations in answer to Mr.Melvill’s remarks on witness s 
4797—— Appointment of the Committee of Secrecy ; nature of their inquiries, 

.«!« pe. ee„.. paid o„ 5o«a». ixVi?* 'Se': 

f“r“’ M“‘‘MXirr', ™uaE ™ .IVssTevJd^^ ^’.be eo.- 

Sn“yoT™nous»counUdd^^^^^^^ 

outlay which will have accrued on the deferred 

“Lm T^rii^y rSm^rel C'li' 

medium rate deduced, fojr yc » IbeHod,^ ex- 

taking the medium rate, p. 731. 
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[Fourth Examination.} — Difference between the computation of witness and the Com- 
pa^ as to the Board rates of exchange^ 4838-— More fear of merchants combining? to 
raise the price of merchandize than the rate of bills to embarrass the Company's 
remittances^ 4841— Wisdom of the Board in admitting no change in the rates. 
48(42 — —Difference between witness and Accountant-General of East-India Company 

arises chiefly from the different rates of exchange used, 4847 Amount of capital 

paid up of tne Indian debt to IZGo, 4858 Rate of dividend since that period, 48ry.l 

——Difficulty of placing the early expenses of the Company’s w ars in India to tlie 
right account, 4870 — —Reason for mistake as to gains ana losses on batta in tlie 

accounts delivered in by witness, '4885 Reasons for stating the loss on coinage to 

be commercial, 488G Explanations concerning accounts territorial and commereial 

to which various sums disbursed by the Company should be placed, 4801— Com- 
parison of the several heads of territorial receipts and payments in England as contained 
in the General Statement No. *21 of Papers dated India Board, 14 January 18.Uh 
(Parliamentary, No. 22 of 1830); and in the Statement of Account between tlu' 
Territorial and Commercial Branches, dattxl *2 June 1830 (Parliamentary, No. 400, 
1830), 4039. 

Languages. Number of languages spoken in the Madras presidency, 4337 

Tamul andTeloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, Sinclair 4330 — — 
Petition of Christians, liiudoos. Parsecs, Mahometans and Jews, natives of India, 
and inhabitants of Bombay, praying that all native children (after twelve years ohl) 
shall be refused admittance into any oflice under Government without having become 
proficient in the English language, p. 830. 

See also English Language. 

Laws^ Papers relating to the formation of a code for British India. S<^e fifth Ap 
pendiac. 

Lead. Circular from the Finance Committee, Bengal, layinga duty of ion per cent, on 
lead, Forbes 2448. 

Leases, Lengtli of leases which should be granted to ryots, Mill 3912“— Clauses <> I 
the failure of triennial and decennial leases, 51 77— —Competition in letting 

lands in India is not desirable, (Jhaplin 5183, .5180 Eflect produced in the ( ud- 
dapa division of the Ceded Districts by tin? village lease system, Vhaplin 5211. 

IjCuhs, Robert. His opinion on the arrest of Mr. Gordon, on account of a dispute aris- 
ing out of irregularity of a passport for travelling in India, (iordon 000. 

Licenses, No person allowed to reside in India not in the service of the East- India 

Company or His Majesty without a license. Bracken 107 Hardsliip occasioned by 

this regulation, Gordon 540, 048, 711— —These regulations are not rigidly enforced, 
Bracken 107— — Are easily procured, and renewed on payment of a small fee. Bracken 

116, Are strictly enforced in Bombay and Madras, Gordon 048—— Much easier 

to gaiiir permission to reside in Bengal than Madras or Bombay, Gordon 
Btatemeuts concerning the arrest and detention of Mr. Gordon for residing, in 182/, 
at Ramiiad, without a license, Gordon 883— No license is ncccs.sary to reside in 
Java, but a passport is required in travelling into the interior, Gisborne 
Calcutta the expense of a license amounts to 15 guineas, Gisborne I PX) t I hey arc 
seldotn refused, Gisborne 110*2— There is sometimes a difficulty in procuring pass- 
ports for women, Gisborne 1113— Licenses, though £7- 7s. for Europeans, are only 

£2 each for persons bom in India, Gisborne 1114 £25 was paid by the witness foi 

free merchant’s indentures on going to Madras, Ritchie 1445. 

Mr. Buckingham was the only person ever expelled from Bombay for want of a 
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license^ Ritchie 1454-*— —The power of the Company over iniditfiduals residing in 
India enables them to support necessary authority, /IrtcAj'e 1473— — -And should liot 

be withdrawn, Ritchie 1479 Mr. Fair was expelled on a complaint from the 

Supreme Court, Ritchie 1480 Evil consequences of the power possessed by the 

East-India Company of sending away Euro^ans from India, Croic/brd 1930^ 

Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add materially to the strength of the 

o-overnment of India, Crawfurd 1931 Unlicensed access to India might exist with 

Sie present form of government in India, Crawfurd 1937 Instance of the good 

resulting from unlicensed residence at Sincapore, Crawfurd 1942 -Europeans on 

commencing residence are obliged to take out letters of citizenship ; the stamp 

amounts to 100 guilders, Afac/o/nc 1725 Mr. Satmders was refused a license at 

first going out to India, Saunders 2082 And procured a local license from the 

government in India, Saunders 2085 ^Thcre is no great difficulty in procuring 

Hcenses to reside in India ; but all restrictions ought to be removed consistent 
with the well-being of the government, Forbes 2440, 2442, 2443 — ^ — ^The unre- 
strained admission of strangers to India would be disagreeable to the natives, Forbes 
2444. 

Evasion on the part of the Company of the Act of 1813, as far as regards granting 

licenses to reside in India, Rickards 2773 Cost of person proceeding to India 

under different licenses, Rickards 2783 Apprehensions of the Company that the 

resort of British subjects to India would be attended with great danger to the well- 
being of the country, Rickards 2789 No real evil has resulted therefrom, Richards 

279(> Number of persons admitted to reside by license in India 1813 — 1830, 

Itickards 2791 ^The irresponsible power of removing persons from a country should 

never be vested in a government, Rickards 2801 Extension of the licensing system 

recommended, Chaplin 5342. 

Rate of fees received at the East-India House from civil and military officers ; 
also from free traders, mariners, servants, and others, proceeding to the East- 
Indies. Sums received at the East-India House, on granting of covenants, licenses, or 
certificates for sliips and persons proceeding to the East-Indies. Number, and amount 
ill value, of all security bonds exacted by the East-India Company from persons pro- 
ceeding to the East-Indies. See First Appendix. 

Loan. The East-India Company have been raising a five per cent, loan in India, 
Ritchie 1557 . 

See Tuccuvee, 


M. 

Maatschapy Company. There Is a commercial society in Java called the Maatschapy 
Company, of which the King of the Netherlands is the principal partner, Maclaine 
1651__lHa8 the exclusive privilege of carrying out stores and troops, and the govern- 
ment coffee and opium, Maclaine 16.52 The business of the Company is not well 

carried on ; the opium trade is the only one in which they make any profit, Macdaime 
16.54. ' 

Machinery. Rudeness of the machinery used in India for cleaning cotton, <?orcl‘on823, 
Gisborne 1032, 1145—— The Indians are not prejudiced arainst the lise Of machinery; 
the Hindoos btiy all their fiotir from the Strand steam-mills in Calcutta, Gk>rdo» 8a8 
—English machinery necessary to effect the exportation of cotton froni India, 

Gisborne 1050- The .machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest 

description, Gisborne, .■^l4&.wEurQpean machinery much disliked : bjr nativeB, 
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ie<^Aw 1343-^l'lie ouly madiiuo used by ludiuns for clettnbc cotton is u small 

baud giiij .(^icd Churkecj 13Ci. 

See SUk, A. Steam Engines. 

Machinery for cultivating sugar. See Sugar Mills. 

Mackenzie, Captain. Narrative of the murder of, in consequence of the conduct of 
Mr. Bovie, Blair 2G23-~— Coroner s inquest and verdict, Blair 2G30-~— Demands 
of the Chinese for the murderers, il/mV 2G32 'J'hreats of the Chinese in conse- 

J uence of the refusal to give up the men who killed Captain Mackenzie*. Blair 2G5-1, 
nnes 27 ’5. See also Tapers in Second Appendix, 


Maclaine, Gillian. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Java consists of GO.OOO sejuare miles, 
and a population of G,0()(),000, 15(jr)" ■ T rades princij)aUy with C'hina, India, Straits 

of Malacca, Holland, and United States, 1570 In 1H28 the imports amounted to 

20, 000, (K)0 guilders, the exports to 18,000,(X)0, making the trade ij3,0(X),0()0 sterling, 
157*2— There is a large consumption of ICuropean niannfactures, which are princi- 
pally imported from Gn^at Britain, India, and C’hina, 157’) In 1823 the largest 

importation of British manufactures took place; (),000cases of goods, worth £300,000 
sterling, 1570— Since that time the duty has been raised from fiftc'cn per cent, on 
tlic invoice to twenty-six per cent, ad valorem, 1580 The manula(‘tures are im- 

ported in wliite, and dyed ny tlie natives ; tin* dyers in this country have nevi'r lieen 
able to cojiy Javanese patterns successfully : the repeal of the duty on printcsl callico('s 

will materially assist the trade, 1583 Opening the trade has destroyed the sale (»!* 

Madras fine manufactures ; but the coarse goods of Bengal still obtain a fair sale, 1500 

Large quantities of linglish twist are received in Java, and woven there, 1502 

3,000 tons of British iron are annually consumed in Java, 151M Iron is introduced 

unwrought, and manufactured in Java, 1508 Copper is chiefly brought from Japan, 

and the wrought copper from Great Britain, 1500 GOO chests a year of opium an* 

imported to Java, IGOO In 1820 the larger projiortion was llengal opium, the 

lesser Turkey, the relative supply is now reversed, IGOI £2G2,53() are annually 

gained by the Dutch government in the shaiie of duties on opium, IG02 In I82S 

the customs of Java amounted to J?225,4()f), IGOl Coftee, sugar, rice, .sjiices, 

tin, tobacco, indigo, arrack and hides, are the staple artich*s of exjiort from Java, 

1005 The cultivation of coffee is on the deitn'ase in Java, I GOG While the 

growth of sugar is on the increase, IGIO Kice has become a very considerable 

export, 1GT3 In 1828, 2,'iOOlbs. of indigo were exported ; in 1820, 152,000ll)s, 

weight; and the export is rapidK increasing, l()i5 J'liis increase is owing to the 

encouragement of government ; the principal planter is a Uhin(*se, lOlG— Betwe(*n 
13 and 14,000,000 lbs. weight of tobacco are exported from Java, 1()20— 'riie 

Chinese are the only cultivators ; the trade is in their liands, lf)22— £50,0()0 

of spices are annually exported, If)24 Of Banca tin 2,(X)(J tons, worth £100,000, 

1625- — Silk is becoming a product of the island; the mulberry-tree fIourish(*s 
in Java, 1020— — Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java ; 

Report of the Agricultural Committee on this subject, KHO J’lie commerce 

of Java is principally carried on by Chinese, who are more intelligent than the 
Arab merchants, 1G4G. 


There is a commercial society in Java called the Maatschapy, in which the King of 

the Netherlands is the principal partner, 1G51 W hich has the exclusive privilege 

of carrying out stores and troops, and the government coffee and opium, 1G52— • 
Their bti^noss is not profitably carried on ; the opium trade is the only one on which 

they make any profit, 16.54 Lands in Java are hold under a land-tax of one 

per cent. ; twenty to thirty £uro])ean pr^rietors, seven to eleven Chiiieso, hold estates 
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ent^ tttnure; there are ei^t British proprietoi«i 1660*— “The British May hold 
about^SOO square miles, 1 to 5—— Names aftd rough estimate of Iho exteiiC‘of estate 

hdi hy British subjects in Java, 1666 On these properties there teay be 10(),OOO 

* inhabitants, 1667. 

Copy of a title-deed to an estate in Java, 1670- — Sugar-mills, and nulls for 
husking and cleaning rice have been lately erected in Java, 1675— Popuiotipo in- 
creases” rapidly on estates held by Europeans ; partly owing to the confidence of natives, 

1679 ^An oil press has been sent to Java, for the purpose of more effectually 

extracting oil from the earth nut, and the palma christi, 1 ot 3 Rice which took 

three-hundred labourers can now be done by fifteen, owing to machinery, 1684-— 

Manner in which lands are held on lease in Java, 1691 Tlie cancelment of leases 

by the Dutch government in 1823 was one of the causes of the insurrection, 1694 

Charges on lands vary when improved by irrigation, or otherwise, according to the 

benefit derived by the tenantry, 1702 The population of estates held by Europeans 

is in a state of progressive improvement, 1710 Orderly habits of peasantry on 

European estates, 1716 Wages of labourers on European estates are 4d. per 

diemr on native estates 2d. to ; they feed themselves, and find their implements, 

i7ia 

Europeans on commencing residence in Java arc obliged to take out letters of citizen- 
ship, which are revocable, but never recalled ; the stamp amounts to 100 guilders, 172o 

—-The roads throughout Java are excellent, 1745 There are several new roads 

now makin<r in Java, 1747 — Govorment is conducted by a governor and council ; 

the island is governed by Dutch laws, 1757 'rhe native provinces are governed by 

their own laws, 1758— ^The revenue of the island is principally land-tax, but the 
government derive a great deal from the privilege of selling opium and bird’s nests ; 

also import and export duties, 1765 Method of assessing the land-tax on European 

estates, and lands held under government by natives, 1767 Batavia and Java gene- 
rally are more healthy than formerly, 1777 There are several missionaries in Java, 

but they make no proselytes, 1781. 

There is a considerable trade carried on at the Philippine islands in British manufac- 
tures, chiefly cotton goods, iron and steel, 1785— A considerable quantity of sugar 

is also manufactured in the Philippine islands, 1787 Indigo is manufactured, of an 

inferior quality, 1789 Hemp also, chiefly for cordage and running, rigging, 1790 

Tobacco is largely exported, and is a government monopoly, 1793 Population 

of the Philippine islands, 1797 There is a great commercial intercourse between 

the Philippine islands and China carried on by Chinese, Turks, American, Spanish 

and Portuguese ships, 1803' Principal imports and exports of the Philippine 

islands, 1806 System pursued by the Chinese as to the admission of provisions 

free of duties, 1813 Memorial addressed to the Chinese government, to admit 

a vessel, which, from having thrown part of her cargo overboard, _ did not come 
within die regulations for being admitted, 1816 Hardships wlijch the lease- 

holders of Java submitted to, in 1823, from the unjust conduct of the Dutch govern- 
ment ; subsequent remuneration, 1827 ^There is a very considerable trjjd® carried 

on between Java and British India, 1836— —The trade in salt is a goveriiment 
monopoly, 1840, 

Maclaine ‘Mid Thompson. See Java. . i . . 

Madras. Inhabitants of, ace worse off than the cool^s of Calcp^a, porrftw j|^ls 7 «^I» 
partly dependant on ^ugaVfor st . supply of fo.Qd, subjecj ltq great 

droughts, Gordon 460— —Cioth, salt, and chanks are the principal exptorj^ from 
Madras, Gordon 594. 

Nhmberof liedihriit TretftJehce' by 
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JUckards 2791 ■' >■■■ General state of receipts and cUsbursemenU At, extracted fVoiu the 
accounts laid before the> Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons^ 1773— 1782, 
Lmgton 2899 -^— Annual revenue and cliar^ for tlie year 1781-2 to 1791 - 2 , inclu- 
sive; also the same for 1792-3, Langlon 2^)4 Ryot war system of land revenlie 

prevaib in Madras, Mill 3117 Failure of attempts to introduce the *emindary 

system at Madras, Mill 3452-3457 State of lauds in the Northern Sircars, Mill 

3458, 3460— Effect of the zemindary settlement generally at Madras, Mill 34()7 
Amount of tuccavee advanced in Madras, Mill 3588. 

External and internal commerce. See Papers in Third Appendix. 

See also Bridges, Customs. Land Hevefwe, 4, 7. Roods. Ryoiwar. 


Madura. Is very fertile, but its fertility depends on being well watered; the chief 
products of the country are grain, cotton, tobacco, but no sugar, Gordon 550— The 
tanks, which are of ancient construction, are in bad repair, Gordon 557— —The revenue 
of Madura was formerly more productive than at present, and the land bettor culti- 
vated, Gordon 58.3— There are very few wealthy families in Madura; those who die 
rich have their wealth seized by the officers of tlie East-India Company, Gordon 792 

At Madura there is a fine tank for the purpose of irrigating the land, Gordon 81 1 

Population of Madura, 1,000,000, Gordon 976. 

See Customs. 


Mahl. Sec Chaya Root. 

Mahomedan Lawyers. See Courts of Justice, 4. 

Mnhomedans. Mahoniedans and Hindoos of different castes have no distinction in their 

tenure of property, f .3007 Petition of MahonKslans, Hindoos, and Parsecs. 

natives of the East-Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 825. Petition 

of the Christians, Hindoos, Parsee.s and Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of HisMajesty's 
territory of India, and inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, 827. 

Mahralta. After 1819, the ryotwar system was introduced into the Mahratta country, 
Chaplin 5250— — Bad character of the Mahratta brahmins, Chaplin 5424— Advan- 
tages of British institutions in subduing the lawless .spirit of the Mahrattus, ISrnith 547*1 

Jaglvrdars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, have ceased to appear sinci* 

the destruction of the native government, Sindh 5518— t’oiisiderable iinprovement 
has taken place in the growth of cotton in the Mahratta, Smith 5521— Reasons for 
seizing Narroba and Dhoudoo Hullol, native merchants, under suspicion of concealing 

Rajee Row’s money. Smith 5541 Necessity of tlie irumsure for the tranquillity of the 

country. Smith The chiefs of the country have been treated with the greatest 

respect and kindness. Smith bbb2. 

Malabar. 'Phe peasantry are nearly in a state of open insurrection, owing principally to 
the monopoly on tobacco ; their distress owing to the heaVy expenses of stamps and 

fees in law proceedings, Sullivan 4964 Advantages of land communication between 

Malabar and Coimbatoor, Sullivan 5022. 

See Customs. 


Malcolm, Sir John. Distinction drawn by Sir John Malcolm between sons of officers’ 
aud soldiers’ children. Smith 5490. 


Mal6om, *Dr. Had a laigo piece of ground at Amboly, in Salsctte, given him to make 
^Xf^ru^ents fbf the better cultivation of the cotton plant: the scheme failed, Ritchir 

1871." - 

Malikhaw. ,Natwi jUik charge on the laud revenue, MUl 4091, 4092. 
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X« A r~TA LM MamfaMres. In 1815, the importation of British goods into India was 860,000 yards, 

M AL — MlliL. an«in 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Gisbor7ie 1173 ^The sale of Britisli manufac- 

tures in India would be greatly increased by the improvements of the exports from 
India, Gisborne 1177 ^British manufactures pay a duty of 2^ per cent, on importa- 
tion into Calcutta, Gisborne 1185 Of •20 per cent, on being imported into Java, 

Maclaine 1580 British manufactures are principally consumed in the Presidencies, 

and at Surat, liitchie 124-2 From Bombay considerable quantities have gone to 

Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf, liitchie 1-243 ^In the southern parts of 

Persia the bazaars are filled with British manufactures, liitchie VJAG In the northern 

parts with French and German, Ritchie 1-240 Great consumption in Java of Bri- 
tish manufactures, Maclaine 1575 Manufactures are imported in white into Java, 

and coloured by the natives ; the dyers in this country have never been able to copy 

Javanese patterns, Maclaine 1.58:3- British manufactures are much sought after in the 

bazaars from Bhooj to Karra, Wildey 2200 And are often preferred to native 

manufactures, Wildey 2200 Introduction of cheap manufactures has not superseded 

the use of home manufactures in India, Rickards 'IH'A — —Consumption of European 

manufactures has greatly increased in India, Sullivan .5102 All manufactures are 

liable to transit duties, 5108 Causes of the extended uses of British manu- 

factures among natives of India, Rickurds HbH — -VVliich would largely iucr^se if 
additional facilities were given to trade, Rickards 2/00 Cause of the presenWimi- 
tation of British exports to India, Rickards 277 1 • 

Sec also Cotton. 

Market Duties; Act very injuriously to the internal trade of the country in India, 
Rickards 28:37. 

Maulahah. See Silk, 4. 

Mauritius, Principally supplied with grain and rice from India, Rracken 50. 

Mclvill, James Cosmo. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Origin of the Indian Debt entirely 

from territorial causes, 4433 ^Explairations in answer to Mr. Langton’s evidence 

concerning the origin of the debt, 44:34 -Financial state of the Company’s affairs 

whilst their character was purely commercial, 443.5 Which shews, ttiat had they 

continued exclusively commercial, there would have been no necessity for contracting 

debt in India, 4436 Before the Company had the territory, and since the accounts 

of territory and commerce have been separated, the trade was profitable, and conse- 
quently no debt could have been incurred in India for trade, 444*2 Explanations 

in answer to Mr. Langton’s evidence concerning the finances of the East-India 
Company, 4444. 

Amount which the outlay furnished from the commercial funds of the East-India 
Company on account of the Indian territory, with interest, would have reached m the 
four periods, between 1751 and 1814, after allowing for the amount of all returns 
made by the territory to commerce, and calculating the commerce as chargeable 
through those periods with the full expenditure of £121,229 sustained by me Coim 
pany ui their purely commercial character, previous to the state of circumstances which 
led to the acquisition of the territory, beyond the charge subsequently borne by the 

commerce for establishments expressly commercial, 44.%. ^ 

Further explanations in answer to Mr. Langton’s evidence, 4451-— — Mr. Langton s 
statements are defective in principle ; he is totally mistaken in' his histoncal facts and 
inferences and in his figured details he has made those oinissions which completely 
dretroy ail Ks results, 4498-^Uselessness of attempting to employ professional 
accountants to Investigate the books of the East-India Ccanpany, 4526 > Ten per 
cent, was, before 181'^ irfiarged on all goods sent from ESngland, as an average 
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expense ; the actual charge is now made, which compromises interest, insumnee, and 
commercial charges, 4533. -W' 

MeinStials ; Dated 31st March 1831, addressed to the Lonls Commissioners the 
Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and modifications of the Duties on 
East-India goods, Forbes 245\). 

Merchants' Indentures. See Licenses, 

Merchants j East-India Company, acting as. See Government of India. 

Merchants' Memorials. See Board of Trade. 

Meeras. There is a considerable quantity of property in the Deccan heltl under the 

name of Meeras or Wuttun, Chap/ in r)373 Lands held by meerassadars are better 

tilled than those held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5393. 

Meerassadars ; Claim of, to return to their lands, after having tpiitted them on account ^ 

of over-assessment, or any other cause, Mill 3510— Difierence between the meeras- 
sadars in Madras and the khoodkhast-ryot in Bengal, Mill 351 3-— Fraud and cor- 
ruption existing to a great extent among the meerassadars of Tanjore, Sinclair 4207 

General unwillingness of meerassadars to alter tlie present mode of settlement, 

Sinclair 4305, 4300 Or to assist in improving by irrigation, Sinclair 4307. 

Metals. There is no duty on metals imported into India, Bracken 270— One of the 
principal im23orts from Gr(*at Britain to Iinlia, Ritchie 1229. 

Military Charges. See Commercial Capital. 

Military Force, Military condition of China; consequences of force being used by 
Government, Plowden 3756. 

Mill, James. (Analv'^is of his Evidence.)— Sources from which the Indian rev(*nue is 

derive<l, 3114 Ditlerent inodes of collecting the land-revenne, 3115 Nature of 

zemiiidary settlement, 311 5 - ■■ — The ryot war system prevails in Madras, 3117 In 

Bombay the village settlement prevails, 3119 Distinctions between the three sorts 

of settlement, zemindary, ryot war, and village, 3120,3121, 3122 System under which 

the land-revenue is collected in Bengal, 3123, 3124 In the kingdom of Oude, 

3125, 3126 In the Ceded 'lerritory on the Nerbudda, 3127 In Tanjore, 3130 

In Mysore, and those provinces ceded by the Nizam, 3131 It is neither pos- 
sible or advisable to avoid the present system of land-revenue in India, 313^1—— 

Grounds on which permanent settlements were introduced, 3136— — How the ryots 

were attected by it, 3137, 3138, 3139 The transfer of property is at present held 

to give the acquirers a right over the cultivators, 3139 Ryots at present are mere 

tenants at will of the zemindars, 3144 Method for restoring the ryots their rights, 

3145 — 3150-- Manner of bringing zemindary property to sale for taxes, 3153. 

[Second Examination.] — System under which zemindary estates have been purchased 

by East-India Company, 3157,3158 Management of estates so bought, 3159 

This system would end in getting rid of the zemindary and establishing a ryotwar 
system, 3164 Fairness of the principle as to the regulations of former Govern- 

ments, 31(56— Government have no means of securing justice to the ryots except by 

taking the purchased estates into their own hands, 3176 Mode of payment by 

ryots to zemindars, 317(5 — 3181— General exaction of the latter, 3182 Instruc- 

tions by the Bengal Government to resist the claims of the zemindars to enhance the 

rates on lands cultivated with the poppy, 3188 General protection afforded 

ryots against oppression, 3191— Grounds of interference with zemindars as to their 
charge on ryots qp poppy lands, 319(5— —Power 2 )ossessed by the zemindar over tin* 
ryot in the event of his not fulfilling bis engoigemcnt, 3200— It has never been 
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Jby tlie East-India Company that Government has no tpvinterferc 

Xnindar and ryot, 3203, 32Q5-7-— VV'hete tito >potto> feg^^ 
t it has sometiines bo^n CQ»?idere4 a protection ryptj 9ft^ the,#«»afi. 


"Hiost of the zemindars are rich natives liviqg near Calcutta ; die plan of rauwfi' a 
landed gentry through their means has failed, 3211 — ——Tenure of wmindary- pro^rty , 
3214r-— -Impossibility of ascertaining ryot payments previous to 1703, 3216— 
Creoeral want of registration in Bengal4|..3225—— Mode in whiph Government eonfifact 
for poppy lands, 3230— —If the cultivation of the poppy and opium were left free, it 
would not tend to the welfare of landholder or ryot, 3235— —Stete of ryotsy and 
the connection between them and zepundars, 3236- — How far zemindars may appro- 
priate wastelands, 3264 — -Rights of ryots have merged in the permanent settlement 

system, 3274 Who formerly had a right of perpetual occupancy, 3282— —How 

tne revenue was collected from them, 32B2 Difference between khoodlmast ryots 

£Uid thp pyckhast ryots, 3285 i ' ■ Permanent settlemeut system has a^cted injuriously 

on the people, 3295 When estates are in dispute, the revenue is collected from the 

occupant, ^07-^ Collectors of taxes, and how appointed, 3309 r-Settlements 

made by Mr. Sullivan in Coimbatoor, 3320— ——Nature of the Putcut settlement, .3322, 
3327. 

[Third Examination.] — Conveniences arising from the zemindarv settlenaent # the 
Fort William Presidency, 3339 Which in amount of receipt has a decidea dis- 

advantage, as compared with other modes, but. great advantage as regards facility and 

certainty of collection, 3341, 3342 By no means favourable to the creation of 

capital, 3343 Nor does it tend to create a landed interest, 3344 Increased cul- 
tivation of lands owing to increasing population of ryots, 3350 And not to encou- 

ragement given by zemindars, 3355— Manner of taxing waste lands brought 1^0 

cultivation, 3356- State of cultivation of lands in Bengal, 3359 The operation 

of the zemindary system unfavourable to ryots, 3364 — ^ — To that systeni is to be 

ascribed tlie origin of the decoity or gang robbery, 3365 State of the decoity 

bands, 3366— Advantages whicn might have attended the system, bad the ; tyots 

rights been properly defined, 3371 The annihilation of their rights being one of 

the great evils resulting from it, 3373 ^Increase of revenue in Bengal since the per- 

manent settlement, 3 ot 0—— Investigation of the rights of ryots, 3387— ^Increase 

of the revenue from sea customs, opium and salt in Bengal, 3393. i *■ 

Effect of the ryotwar system as far as it existed in Bengal, 3395— —Difficulty of 

effecting settlements under this system, 3400 Advantages and disadvantages of the 

village settlement in the presidency of Fort William, 3403— Difference 
village settlement and the ryotwar system in favour of the latter, 3410, 3413, 3413 
Hardships ou ryots undor the village system, 3421—— Difference in th©_ cha- 
racter of ryots in ditterent parts of Bengal attributable to the zemindars,- JM31 m “ 
Generally more than enougn has been c^locted throughout India from the cultivators, 
3448^ 8446- — It would be impossible to make a permanent settlement witii 
in Bengal with any prospect of annually realizing the revenue, 3447, 3448— ^^ihire 
of attempts to introduce the zemindary system at Madras, 3452, 3457 -^- 7 ^ntff , the 
Northern Sircars the zemindary system prevails, though tlie estates, frort th^ extj^va- 
gance of the hoklers, are frequently in the hands of Government, 3458 -^- — GreBt itje- 
gulaiity and mismanagement under the holders of the above-mentioned sKetnindi^es 
3466-- — ^Effect of the zemindary settlement generally in Madias, 3467— — Maiinef of 
yhen ftovemni en t jma undertaken the management of the estates of w^tives, 
3468-~-The ry otwaf systom^jfaiierally prevails in Madras, 3471 ; 

[Fourth Examination.— Ryotwar system in Madras, 3472— Good effects of the As- 
tern in Coimbatoor, 3473j?r— Nature of the anmany maiwgemeat* 8481 -t^^ Bonwpy 
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the collection of the revenue is generally by village management, 3485— --Slferc of the 

y^jig e system, 3486 Accurate survey which has been taken ih the princ^l^tsof 

BWffbay, 3486 Expense incurred in surveying, 3491 Partiality of thelPople 

generally to the ryotvvar system where it has prevailed, 3500 — 3504— Claim of 

meerassadars to return to their lands after having quitted them on account of over 

assessment, or any other cause, 3510 The claim much limited by our Government, 

3512 Difference between the meerassadar in Madras, and the khoodkhast ryot in 

Bengal, 3513 Settlement in Cuttack bal^ore Mr. Wilkinson settled it, 3526—- 

Under permanent settlement ryots are as much oppressed as under ryotwar system, 
3531— Manner in which survey of Bombay was carried on, 3536. 

There is at present a revenue survey assessment distinct from a geooraphical survey 
now in progress in the Deccan, 3539 Value of such a survey, 3552 Improve- 

ments in the revenue system must be madc! by the local governments, and not by legisla- 
tion from homo, 3551 The revenue system might be so improved as to render the pre- 

sent system of taxation the best that could be devised for that country, 3554, 3565, 3566 

Difficulties in improving the revenue system in India, 3557 State of tlie Moonsif 

Courts ; their liability to corruption, 3562 The charges upon India at present exceed 

the revenue, 3571 Alterations which might be made in the collection of the land- 

revenue, 3573 — 3580 Difficulty with regard to ])ottahs, 3581 Manner in which 

zgmindarB raise money, 3585 Amount of tiimivee advanced in Madras provinces, 

3*8 Rate of interest charged on inon(»y so advanced, 3590 Purposes for which 

tiiccavee is advanced, 3598 -Manner of repayment when advanced for making wells, 

3600. 

fFifth Examination.] — Explanations of former evidence concerning revenue of India, 

3832 Causes of the rise in the price of salt, 3847 Taxes remitted in India by 

the East-India Company, 38r>8 Salt monopoly is unknown at Bombay, 3861~ 

The land-tax of India which has been hitlierto receivetl consists not only of the rent, 
but a share of the profits of capital employed in that land, 3893. 

[Sixth Examination,] — The ryotwar system is the best for the revenue, and the pro- 
tection and well-being of the ryots, 3903 'Fhe government of India may not only 

without detriment, but with signal advantago, assume the full rent of land as a fax, 
3908— The rent of India may bo collected by settlement with the cultivators, without 

the intervention of zemindars, 3910 Lenglh of leases which sliould be granted to 

ryots, 3912— Explanations of regulations of the East- India Company in regard to 
the future holding of land by ryots, 3913— Increase of revenue in the Conquered 

Provinces, how accounted for, 3941 laability of zemindars, and their conduct 

towards ryots, in getting into difficulties, 3947 ^'reniire of estates calbnl Puteelabady 

talooks, 3960— Increase of value which has taken place in lands since the intrexiuc- 
tion of permanent settlement by zemindar ies in Beng'il, 

[Seventjii Examination.] — Evidence concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded 

Provinces, 4001 Relating to the fluctuations which have taken place in the revenue, 

contrasti|kg the progress of the revenue in the permanently settled parts of India, with 
its decline in those not permanently settled, and to tlic cost of collection, where also 
the object seems to be to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that 
under permanent settlements, 4001— Defects in the administration of justice in 
Bengal> 4056 Smuggling trade carried on in salt, 4065. 

[Eighth rEsamiiiation.]-— Furtlier evidence concerning the expense of collecting the 
revenue, 4085, 421A^ — Evidence concerning* permanent settlement in India of the 
land revenue, 4177. 

Mills* See also Cotton, 2, Sugar Mills, 
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!#• # i^■•^^ wls first established in Calcutta in 1757, when rupees were struck bear- 

IMloorXcfradfhipr^^^^ Gordon 2104— There are 

nml Rnmbav OorrfoM 2120 ^Besides those of the Nizam, kuiedo» of 

^Rnd MahratU States, which are under the management of the East-India Com- 
91 *> 1 — l^e Compaw are authorized to com m Indi^, Gordon 2W^ 
S£?re;d^ by the East-India Company, Gordon 2108. 

Missionaries. There are several missionaries in 

ilfaclame - 1781 — Present state of missionaries in China, Flowden 3805. 

Mocuddums. State of mocuddums, and nature of their appointments, Christian 3100, 

3102. 

Monopolies at Ceylon. See Ceylon. 

I' The Comnanv. on eiving up trading to India, snouia aiso give up 

torbes i31b me v^ompauy, "*• B" fe ,S, revenue as is now col- 

941 1 9441 945‘3 ^^rhe Indian monopolies are all bad , notnin^ resmis 

them but unmixcd'evil irinra'Tthos^Vtil; 

" of SndL.Co.pJ’.y done 

with, Plowden 37^5, 

SeeCevlon Opium. Salt. Silk Districts. Silk Factories. See also in EowtA 
* Appindix, Papers relative to the Administration of the Opium and Sa 

monopolies. 

Moonsif Courts. State of the Moonsif Courts ; their liability to corruption. Mill 3562. 

Mother of Pearl; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands, Maclaine 1816. , 

Mulberry-trees ; Abound in India, Bracken 262 There we thre ypecig of 
berr;7ree cultivated in India. Description an^es^ Crj^^^^^^^^^ 

vated instead of the large of the mulberry-tree is confined 

ders 2041. 

Murder. See Mackenzie, Capt. 

Muscat Rock Salt. See Salt. 

Muslins Dacca muslins are much dearer than Manchester piece-goods. Bracken 19. 
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Narroba; Reason for tl»o seizure of, and another of the native merchants, under wis|ncion 

of concealing Bajeo Row's money, Smith Su-lli Necessity of Uio measure for the 

tranquillity of the country, Snuih 5542. 

Natives of Ceylon. See Ceylon. 

Natives of India; Arc becoming much better educated, and divesting thhrosclves of their 

prejudiros. Bracken 271 Are quick and intelligent. Bracken 274- Miissulmen 

are a stout race of people ; Hindoos are weakly and short-lived, Gorjjlon Mi7 — ; — 
The situation of the natives is much better in tlie towns than the country ; the police 
prevent their flocking to the cities, Gordon 549 — —Are greatly oppressed by the 

system of gratiting passports, which is maintained in India, Gordon 7’2<’) Cannot 

leave their villages without chocks giveii them by their owners or employers, Gordon 

720 Instances when the East-lndia (’ompany have demande<l back runaway ryots, 

Gordon 739 Alleged oppressive conduct of the EasUndia Company’s government 

towards the natives imder their control, Gordon 741 - — Manner in which expenses 
of Europeans are paid when travelling in India, Sinclair 442/ Evil ell’ects of tlieir 

obligation to supply provisions by tarifl’ prices to travellers, Gordon U'H Of India 

are the least disposed to change their habits of any people in the world, Hirhie l:H8 
^Pectilation carried on to a far greater extent among natives than European 

servants of Company, .SV»r/rt/> 4418, 4442. „ r^-c 

Pcirscps 8,r0 tlio most of tli6 nutives of Indiri) Ixitcluc 

The natives of Bombay frequently embark as supercargoes; principally to China, 

Ritchie 122(5 C^Jtton dealers in Bombay are many of them very rich, Uitcliie 1 110 

Recommendation for an equality of laws for the Indo-Britons, and all residing in 

India, Craufurd 1915 Character of natives generally, Sinclair 1:594 They are 

exceedingly submissive to native officers, and Eunjpeans priiu-ipally to natives, Sinclair 
4400— Opinions on the character of native ofticers ; advantages resulting Irom fair 

remuneration, Sullivan 4654 Character of natives of India generally ; Sullivan 

4709^ Good results from encouraging tliom, and admitting them into the government 

of the country, SuUivan 4777 Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving on the 

juries appointed to try Europeans, *SV/nt A .54.54. . , , c. •, a. 

Intelligence of natives generally. Parsecs particularlv. Smith .Abb Advantage 

of introducing the English language. Smith .54.56 And increasing the intercourse 

of natives and Europeans, Smith .5470 And giving them the jirivileges ol British 

subjects in other parts of the world. Smith .5471 Natives ought to be trusted 

with ma<^i8terial authority. Smith 5*178, 5515 Indians are a mercilul people. Smith 

5510 lintelligence of native officers, .SW//i .5484 Distinction drawn by Sir 

Malcolm between sons of officers’ and soldiers’ children. Smith .M90- Benefits which 

natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India, Rickards 280(3 

Natives sh.ould be so improved as to participate in the government of their country . 
Rickards 2808— —Laudable anxiety of the governments at the Presidencies for the 
improvement of, Rickards 2809 Improvement of their indigo plantations, Rick- 
ards 2815 Wretched state of natives in the interior, Rickards 2817 Improve- 

ment attributable to the intercourse with Europeans, consequent on a system of free 

trade, Rickards 2819 State of the natives in Mysore, 2!i««man50ol—-R«lres8 to 

be obtained by natives for badgouduct towards them, Sullivan 505b. .Maiinner, in 

which natives appeal to the Governor in Council in the event of being inipnsoned, Sul- 
livan 5118 Means of improving the natives by admitting them to offices under 

government, Chaplin .52% State of feeling of the natives of India to the Govern- 
ment of the British, Chaplin .5299 General character of the natives of India; 
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adta^MH b this respect df the fcptmtry over the towh popubtbta, CAojp/m 5417— — 
Gofidcifeuster for honesty of domestiO servtaitB, ChApUk' 542(M^*— Character 

jjPes of India generally will bear an advantageoius oomparkon with the nat^ of 

„ jMW country b the world, GAopim 5443. , s . ^ . < r 

adnunistration of justice by the King’s Court, ui Bombay, js yery popular, Amth 
5566— —Importance of mtroducing natives to financial, and territorial, and judicial 

offices. Smith 5568 Any belief being instilled into natives of the superiority of 

Parliament over the East>India Company must tend to bring them into contempt, and 
make their power questionable, /SwmYA So 75— ~"Mischiefs likely to result from natives 
drawing the distinction between the Company’s power and the King^s Qpyernment, 

Smith 5582 Natives of Bombay have a thorough knowledge of the (hstinction. 

Smith 6^7 ^The feeling of natives is to submit to the ruling power ; they would 

not care whether it was King or Company, SmUh 5597 Moral character of natives 

of India generally good, and they have been belied by all who have written about Uieni, 

Smith 5w)0 Advantages of bringing Europeans and Natives mpre in contact with 

each other. Smith .5616 People in general advanced in intelligence to a great degT®®> 

Smith 3624 Natives should participate in the administration of the country, omith 

5628 And should be enlightened as much as possible ; but then, you " lose the 

country,” Smith 5633. 

See also Divers. Indigo. Mahratta Peasantry. Ryots. Salt. Silk. Taxation. 

Natives of Java ; Were in a better condition, generally speaking, than the peasantry 
of Bengal, Gisborne 1004. 

Native Courts. See Courts of Justice, 2. 

Native Pleaders. See Courts of Justice, 3. 

Native Princes. See Wars in India. 

Neirick Prices. See Provisions. 

Nerbudda. System under which the land revenue is collected in the territory of Ner- 
budda. Mill 3127. 

Nizamut Adawlut. See Courts of Justice, 2. 

Nuzzuranu ; Nature of the, Chaplin 5362. 


O. 


OMces. Return of commercial offices under the Presidency of Bengal, Aowii^ the 
oxnense in 1817 and 1827. Return of offices, places and pensions, cml, mildary 
anS commercial, held under the East-India Company, 

and Colonies, and not included in the returns laid before the Comnuttee 1839, bee 
First Appendix, r ' i; 


See also Cmf O^cw. Commercial Ojghoes. , , 

Officers. There is not a more honourable or ussbuo^^s of mcp m gpy p^r4,o’f the 

;^orld than the Company’s servants in BomUay, 5609. ,, 

See also CadetJ. Surgeons. Writers. 


Officers, Native, ^e NcMves pf India. 
Oil. See Cocoa-Nut Oiff 
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Oil-Prfst. An oU''pre8t has b«en sent to Java, for the purpose of nsqOjtfffe^tnnUy 
«s(l»ctin^ oil from the earth-nut end the palma-christi, Maclaine 1683. , IW 

Is the principle article of trade between India and China, Brocken 2^1^-^— 
ITio trade in opium is monopolized by the Efest-India Company, Gisborne ‘ 

The trade in opium is now free, on paying Government a duty of 195 per 

chest, Ritchie 1546—600 chests a year of opium are imported to Java, JwTrt^jFsrine 
1600- — -In 1820 the larger proportion was Bengal opium, the lesser Turkey J the 

relative supply is now reversed, Maclaine 1601 Sum annually gained by the Diitch 

government m the shape of duties on opium, 16CS--— -Conduct of the 

E^t-India Company in regard to the throwing open the Malwa opium trade in 

1828, and then sucldenly resuming the monopoly, Forbes 2316 The Company 

should abandon their monopoly of the opium trade, Forbes 2409, Rickards 2833 
—Their revenue miglit be made up from customs and increased trade, Forbes 2411, 
2441, 2451— —Charges for collecting the revenue on opium in Bengal, 1809-10, 
1827-28, Mill 4131. 

See also Papers in Fourth Appendix, 

Orissa. See fVars in India. 


Oude, System under which the land revenue is collected in the kingdom of Oude, Mill 
3125,3126. 

OuUPorts. The East-India Company strenuously insisted that tlie opening of the ports 
in this country would ruin them, and shatter all the existing institutions for carrying on 

trade of the Indies in London, Rickards 2752 The result has proved the fallacy of 

tlieir arguments, Rickards 2752. 


P. 

Paddy ; Has been much exported from India since the opening of the free trade, Gordon, 
413. 

Palmer ^ Co. Treatment received by a .silk factory established by them, which was 

attacked by the officers of the Company. Saunders 2023 And the government took 

no notice of a Memorial presented to them on that occasion, Saunders 2024— Effect 
of their failure. Bracken 200 — 215, Forbes 2358. 

Palmer ^ Cockerel, Java. 

Paper. The paper manufactured in India is very bad, Gordon 2234— Steam-engines 

are now used in Calcutta for making and pressing paper, Gordon 22^1*3 ^The Baptist 

Missionary paper factory at Serampore is the only one in India, Gordon 2236. 

Parsees ; Are the most numerous class employed as brokers at Bombay, Ritchie 1220 
—Are the most intelligent of the natives of India, Ritchie 1222. 

Petition of the Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, natives of the East-Indies, and 

inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 825 Petition of the Parsees, Christians, 

Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty’s territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 827. 

Gehertilly speak English, Smith 5456 Have taken more pains to understand 

English, and its laws and institutions, than any other class^ of persons in India, Smith 
5463— —Parsees are the most intelligent natives, Smith 5465. 

Passports ; For travelling in India, are vexatiously worded, and create great delay ; 
their time is limited, Gordon 652— —Consequences of the system on Mr. Gordon, 
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— Th€^ "tohoydiice> Gorefe)^ 659^^^— 

^fM^ySStoi Mr. Gordon’s Asilij®® dJeg^ iitfegularitj^ ih a 

p l^ nrtj Gordon 663v--~A system of j)a8sp^^ is nif^ntamed by whic^ a native ^J^lnnot 
from to vil^a^^ ana is /very ojjpr^ssive to them, Gordon 726— -The 

is practised by the Company over theif own rybts ; ' instances of cases, Gordon 

See also Licenses^. . , / r 

Payments. Comparison of the several heads of Territorial Receipts and Payments in 
l^glaiirf, ks contained- fti the general Statement No. 21 of Papers, dated India Board, 
14th January 1830; and in the statement of AceOqiit between the Territorial and 
Commercial Branches^ dated India-House, 2d June 1^0, Langton 4939. 


Payments in England, Remittances. * 

Pearl Fishery ; At Ceylon, is monopolized by the Government, Stewart 2505. 


Peasantry. Physical condition of the Indian peasantry. Weakness of their frame to 
be attributed to their abstinence from animal food, Gordon 689— Innocence of those 
peasants and villagers who reside away from large towns. Those who inhabit near or 
ill large cities are far inferior to the before-mentioned class. Those who are employed 
W land-holders, or dependant for subsistence on courts of law, are the worst class. 
Rate of wages generally allowed to the peasantry and labourers. Provisions on which 
they subsist. Sort of houses they inliabit, Gordoji 740 Clothing. State of popu- 

lation as to increase, till checked by the cholera morbus. Literature most studied by 
the natives of India. About the courts of native princes all are well educated. Hindoo 
colleges established by the East-India Company objected to as tending to weaken 
religious opinions of students without substituting any others. Opinions of native 
inliabitants regarding the existing form of government and its administrators, Native 
and European, Gordon 74 L 

Se^ also Natives of India. Ryots. 


Pecula^on. See Fraud. 

Piece Goods. See Cotton,^. Silk,^. 

Peons. See Revenue Farm^s. 

Pepper. Price before and after the opening of the trade, Gordon 402 — ^Some of the 
principal returns from India, 1047. ^ 


Permanent Settlement. Advantages of the*" ^stepi of permanent settlement of lands in 
Calcutta, Rickards 2842-^ — Rammohun Roy’s opinion. See First Appendix. 

See also Land Revenue. Zemindaries. 

Peter, Mr. Examination of his accounts on being accused as a defaulter to a lafg<^ 
amdunt in the revenue of the Madura district, Gordon 670. 

Petitions. Petition of inhabitants of China, complaining of the Chinese government, &c., 
p. 522— Petition of British^ Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, cdmrfakung 
of the monopoly of the i^st-India Company, p. 526— Petition of the Hinddos, 
Parsees, and Mahomedaiis, natives of ^e Easi-Iiidies, and irihabitahts * bf Bdnibay, 
praying for admission to grand juries, to be justices of the peace, and to be 
to h^ hig^ apflices under government, p. 825— Petitfon of CJhristians, Hindoos, 
Parsees, Mahomedans and Jews, natives of India, inhabitants of Bombay, prM8ing4he 
institution of the Supreme Court o/ J^icature at Calcutta, &c., p. 827r-^There is 
no maladministration of fastice in' thb Eaat-IhdieSf; the petition to Patliaitteiit^'most 
likely got up by lawyers, omtM 5537. ** ' * 


MINUTIS^ 

PhilippiM Islands. Consideral 

manufaoturea, «l»efly cotton go^^ ijrpi 
factured at, Maclaine 1787 — ^Indigo, 
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Philippino IglaucU in British 
^ime 1785— H-Sugips manu- 
■Hetnp, Mahtaiiie l790--i— 


factured at, JMacfame 17»7 .inaigo, Juowomo 

Tobacco, Mac/ame 1793 ^There is a great coinmercial_mtercourse betwMfl, wd 

China, carrUd on by Chinese junks. American, Spanish, arid Portuguese ships, Madame 

lg03 Imports are tea, Chinese piece-goods, provisions ; exports, tortoise-snell, 

mother of pearl, rice, Maclaine 1806 Population is estimated at a million and a 

half to two millions, Maclaine 1797. 

Pilotage. Rates of pilotage are very heavy at Calcutta; but on the Coromandel Coast 
there €ire no dues, there being no river, Gordon 483. 

Plotrden William Henry Chickeley. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— ^aiise of the disputes 
with the Chinese, in 1&, on account of tfio desire of the Select Committee to ame bo- 
rate foreign commerce, 360r) Dissent ofthe witness from the proceedings of the Select 

Committee 3606 ^Their remonstrance with the Chinese government, >um 1 points con- 
ceded to them, 3612, 3619 Causes of the ombarrassiuent ot the Hong merchants 

‘3529 Manner in which the Hong merchants settle the claims of foroignenj through 

the East-India Company, 3636 Method of the Hong merchants in s^^ their 

debts with foreigners. 3640— -Failure of Manhop and Chmitpia . 3()42 

reasons of the responsibility of Hong mercliants for each other s debts, Hong 

merchants are generally liberal merchants, .‘16") I—— 1 ay ments made 

eCts to the European creditors of the bankrupt Hongs m January 1828, 3b.53— - 
AyLntsmade by Uie Hong merchants to the European creditors of the bankrupt 
Ho^ together with the Government duties of Manhop, m January 1829, 36.)3. 
ESni Lde with Americans, in 1828, wiUi respect to trading through Hong 

meVchanS or others, 3654 Propositions for bettering the trading intercourse between 

Kpeaiis and Chinese generally. W>5 Foreigners concurring m their desire to 

SrS the trade, 3659 lifusal of the Chinese government to al ow foreimieTS 

to have warehouses in China, 3664s DilUculties ol procuring security «'‘’P8 . 

liabilities which a Hong merchant takes on himself on securing a ship, 366t). .^66.)-—— 
Maimer in which the Government deal with a security-merchant on a vessel brealuiig the 

law, 3670 The Americans do not possess so much influence in China as thijlntish, 

oeyW Reduction of ship-duty in proportion to measurement, 3^79, 3680 Ihe 

Svances complained of in the petitioii of English inhabitants of Canton b^ve b^n 

^readv partly redressed, 3687- insulting conduct ot ( hine.se to Europeans if tlioy 

dlreauy pwiiy reu e , ^ Chinese are still very jealous of 

tat 1 d“SCir37(K>— 

eureka relation of the commercial regulations of the <^hincse Tr Jrhii 

imnossible to obtain leave for a resident embassador at Pekin, .1716 T*"* 

cLn could not be considerably iiicreasinl by possessmn 

coast, or through the means of junks to Singapore, 3721. 3726 lit ^ iinese „ 
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murde&^ Chinese or Europeans^ 37S4rr!t^AiTan^«m be. .made .ivith the 

ChipeaiPfhoiigh with great difficulty, tp try arsons in cases of European and Chinese 
dtt|mtes, satisfactorily to both parties, 3786— -Ineffeclwal service which woiild be 
rendered by the presence of a King’s Consul at China, 3794— Most of the English 
residents and agents would be sorry to see the present monopoly of the East-India 
Company done away with, 3795 Difficulty of changing the present mode of carry- 

ing on trade with Cmna, which system is at present mainly supported by the East-India 

Company, 3800, 3803- Present state of missionaries in China, 3805 Present 

mode allowed in CWna for the recovery of debts by Europeans from Chinese, 3813-^ — 
Advantages of a mutual court to try homicides ; number in China in the last twenty- 
five years does not exceed four ; they always occasion a suspension of commerce, 3822 

Badness of some of the new regulations for commercial arrangements in China, 

3823 Several of which were in favour of the Chinese, 3828. 

See also Second Appendix. 

Police at Madras ; For the monopoly of the silk trade, Gordon 448— Which is a 
great expense, and of little use to the Company, Gordon 451. 

Police ; System of, in India, ill adapted to the circumstances and habits of the people, 

Rickards 2839 Nature of the military police established at Ostacamud in 1828, 

Stdlivan 5004. 

Political Offices. See Offices. 

Pondicherry. There are upwards of 200 villages in a much better state than English 

villages, Gordon 785 ^The French encourage the settlement of Europeans * they 

offer premiums for the cultivation of lands, Gordon 786 T he French territories are 

in a better state than the English, Gordon 787— The extent of Pondicherry is not 
more than fifteen miles in circuit, Gordon 788. 

Poonah District. State of the survey being carried on in the Poonah District by Mr. 
Pringle, Chaplin 5254. 

Poppy Lands. Instructions by the Bengal Government to resist the claims* of the 

zemWars to eiJiance the rates of lands cultivated with the poppy. Mill 3188 

Grounds of interference with zemindars as to their charges on ryots on poppy lands. 
Mill 3196— —Mode in which Government contract for poppy lands. Mill 3230 -- 
If the cultivation of poppy and opium were left free, it would not tend to the welfare 
of the landholder or ryot. Mill 3234. See also Papers in Fourth Appendix. 

Population: Return of the population of the* British territories in India, specifying the 
area in British miles of each District respectively. See First Appendix. ^ 

Population : 

Of India. See Natives of India. 

Of Java. See Java. 

Of Philippine Islands. See Philippine Islands. 

Of Tanmre. See Tanjore. 

Of the British Territories in India, First Appendix. 

Por^ cAargej, Canton. Reduction of port-charges at Canton of 600 or 700 dollarston 
each ship, Blair 2660 — — Relaxations which have taken place upon the subject of 
port-dues, Plowden 3739— — Which were occasioned by representations from the 
Factory, 3744 > 

Port-clearances. Refusal of port-clearances by the Chinese disregarded by two of the 
Company’s ships, Blair 
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Portugueze; Are engag«d in trade with India, Bracken 273. 

Potash ; Higlit be largely produced in India by greater assistance from capital. Bracken 
300. 

Pottah. Where the pottah regulation has been enforced, it has sometimes been con- 
sidered a protection by tiie ryot, often the reverse. Mill 3209 Nature of the pottali 

which natives receive with lands, Hullivan 4669 —Injustice of applying the same 

system to the zemindary settlements, Sullivan 4682 Pottahs are granted annually, 

Sullivan 4687 Arrangements when ryots cease to cultivate particular leases or take 

others, Sullivan 4690. 

Profit and Loss. Account explanatory of the account of profit and loss of the East- 
India Company, showing tlie total amount of charges therein specified, and the 
amount charged on each of the various heads of the said account.— Account expla- 
natory of the foregoing amount; specifying how the profits of the Company in their 
China Trade are diminished, by the adherence to the Board’s rates of exchange.— 
Similar account of the loss on the trade between Kuroj)o and India. — Statement 
showing the net profit and loss upon the annual investments of indigo* See Ptrsl 
Appendix. 

Profits of Trade of East-India Company. See Commercial Capital. 

Provincial Courts. See Judicial System. 

Provisions. Evil eflFects of the present systerd of purvcvance for travellers in India, 

Gordon 954 A tariflf is published of the price at which natives must supply j)ro- 

visions, the payment of which is often evailed by the Government officvn jiordnn 955 
——Mussulman villages arc exempt from supplying foot! at the tariff prices, Gordon 

963 ^'Phe general system of tariff charges falls dreadfully heavy on the poorest 

classes • th,e heads of the villages are better paid than the rest, Gordon 979 Diffi- 

culties which would bo experienced by travellers without the tariff arrangements, Gor- 
don 988 Revenue-officers always travel in their own district free of expense, 

Gordon 992 Provision-orders are not given in Bengal ; whatever are wanted when 

travelling are usually procured at friends’ houses, Gisborne 1 13.3 ^ "blo of Neirick 

prices, and actual market prices, of several articles, Gordon 1206 'I'his table cor- 

rroted, Gordon 2092 Kind of food cliiefly consumed by peasantry in Coimbatoor, 

Sullivan 4958, 

Purchase of Goods, See Sdk, 7. 

Purchase of Lands. See Zemindary. 

Purveyance of Food. See Provisions. 

Putcut. Nature of the putcut settlement. Mdl 3322, 3327# 

Putnee. Nature of the Putnee tenure, under which the district of Burdwan is held, 
Christian 2989. 

Puttah. See Pottah. 

Putticut ; This system was never adopted in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4704-4706. 

Putney Silk. See Silk Piece Goods, 

Pyckhast. Difference between khoodkliast and pyckhast ryots, Mill 3285. 
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Ra^tnohun Roy, Communications betwe^h*'Ratninohu!i Roy and the Board of Control, 
jreiatiyc to the Revenue and Judicial Sysltfem of 'Iildia. Bee First A^pendm^ 

Hamnad, Systepi of* collecting the revenue »at, Gordon 577”"^Prosent state of |:he 
kingdoih/«or(ion 578---^ star pagodas annually collected, Gordon 584— ^ 

There is a laige tank at, for the purpose of irrigation, which is miserably constructed, 
though of very ancient date, Gordon 807 . 

See also Land Tax, 

liangpore, See^Silk, 4, ''' 


Rates OF Exchange: 

I, Generally, 

The Company fixes its rates of exchange at 23^0 and will not deviate from it, 

Gordon Statement of the rates of exchange at which thehouses named m 

the respective columns has bought and sold bills on Calcutta, from ]^14-lo- lo!^ ; also 
the rates for such bills recorded in the Minutes Of the East-India Trade Comrmttee ot 
London, with the medium rate deduced, for each year from 1814-1 J— 1828-2 J ; also 
tlie rates at which the East-India Corwany have drawn on Calcutta during the same 
period, extracted from Parliamentary Papers of 1830, p. 731. 

% Board Rates: 

Statement of the loss sustained by EastJndia Company, from the conversion into 
sterling of sums advanced from the revenues in India, in reimbursement of territonal 
outlay in England, at the Board rates, as compared with the mercantile rates oi 

exchange, Lan^ton 4SS7 Computation of interest on the increase or decrease pt 

the balance due from Territory to Commerce by the use ot fixed Board rates, a^ord-- 
ing to the calculations in Report 1830, and in that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year in which the increase and decrease occurr^, at the rates o 

interest on the Home Bond Debt, p. 729 Difference between the computation oi 

witness and the Company as to the Board rates of exchange, Langtvn 48.38-^?— 
Wisdom of the Board’s admitting no change in the rates, Langton 484-<. 


Raw Cotton, See Cottony 4. 

Raw Silk, See Silk, 8, 

Registration of Lands. General want of registration inBengab Mdl 3-2o. 

Remittances. Permission to export raw products of India to China would greatly 
tate the means of making remittances to India, Gisborne 1 lo.3— — At 
are 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 dollars aimually remitted from Chuia to India, Gisborne 

1156 Bullion and bills and produce sent to China ; advances On cotton a,i^ opium 

are the usual remittances from Bombay, Ritchie 1318- -fhe trade^ ^ 

greatly increase were there greater powers of making remittances, Rttcfue to ^ 
Could be better managed by the Company with bills of exchange ; 
private trade being better managed than the-Company s conimerce, Go^ij^lS, 

Rickards ‘2iib7, 2860 Bad effpet on commercial transaotions of the 

method of making their remittdnces to Europe by purchase of merchand«e, GOitHon. 
"2^28, Rickards "Z8bb, \ , 

Hecommenciation of for , opening the Company s treasury in London am 
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Cantoii for money against bills upon India;, by which they migiit command money to a 
large extent, and effect their remittances on fair terms, Forbes 2364, 2386, 238&— 
Combinations of merchants to prevent the Company managing^ their business so ‘ for 
remittances in India would be improbable, almost impossible, Forbes 2365, 2360, 

2370, 2383, 2406 The Comoany, if not traders, would always be able to effect 

their remittances on fair terms, Forbes 2373, 2394, 2404—— Opinion concerning Uie 
possibility of paying many charge.® in India, for which remittances are now made by 

the East-India Company to this country, Forbes 2383 Effects likely to be 

produced on the money market by the Company remitting in bullion, Foroes 2894 

Bullion remittances could always be effected, Forbes 2404—— The Company 

have the power of making an excess or scarcity of specie at any time in India, but they 

have never exercised it at Bombay, Stewart 2529 ^I'he obstructions to remittances 

from India vid China, by the C'ompany, is the cause of the present limitation of 
British exports to India, Rickards 2771. 

Account of amount of payments in England on account of India, in three years 
past, and the manner in which the remittances have been made. See First Appendix. 

Rent. The rent of India may bo collected by settlements with the cultivators without 

the intervention of zemindhirs, Mdl 3910 The government of India may, with 

advantage, assume the full rent of^ land as a tax. Mill 3908 Rammohun Roy’s 

opinions respecting rent. See First Ajypcndix* 

Sec Land. Land Revenne. . • 

Residents f Commercial. Sec Agents. 

Residents in India. Return of the number of Europeans in British India, not in the 
service of His Majesty, or of the East-india Company, See First Appendix. 

Residents in the Silk Disl riels. See Silk, 4. 

Retired Allowances. The reinittances made by the Company to this country for the 
purpose of paying pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political 
charges, might perhaps he made in India ; the change would he attended by ^n*cat 
difficulty and inconvenience, Forbes 2383-— —Account of the number ol retired (>ffic(;rH 
on the several Indian establishments, and amount of (he pay and allowances of each. 
See First Apj)endix. 


R EVE'S UE : 

1. Generally : 

General observations upon the financial period of India, from 1780 to 1793, 

Lanston 2904 Revenues and cliarges of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and Hen- 

coolen, with the annual cost of the Island of St. Helena, from 1781-2 1/91-2, inclu- 
sive Lanston 2905 The ditticulty of tracing accurate accounts has prevented the 

witness from pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808-9, Langton 2900 Statement of the 
loss sustained by the East-India Company from the conversion into .sterling money of 
the sums advanced from the revenues in India, in reimburseriamt of the terntonai 
outlay in England, at the Board rates, as compared with the mercantile rates of ex- 
change, 4857 Sources from which the Indian revenue is derived, Mdl 

3n4_.Difterent modes of collecting the land-revenuc, Mdl 3115 Improvements 

in the revenue system must be made by local governments, and not by legislation 

from home, MiU^bbl Revenue system might be so 'mproved as to m.der Oie 

system of taxation the best that could be devised (or that country, Mdl 6o.A, .ijoo, 

356(3 -Difficulties in improving the revenue system in India, jl/di Jo.)/— — t-narges 

upon India at present exceed the revemie^ MM :j:,7I Kxplanatnms of former evi- 
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d^nce eoiiMrtibig^ rereiwe of : Indkii AfilB'' 3882*'^'^--^ have taken 

place in to revenue of India, in the permanently settled part of India, with its decHne 
in toee hot permanently settled ; cost of collection, Mi/Z 4001, 4085i 4219; > 

Estimate of the revenue and charges of India, payable in India or England, as they 
will probably stand at the expiration of the Company’s present term.-^ccount of 
payments in England on account of India; in the three years past.— Extracts of all des- 
patches sent to India by the Court of Directors, relating to the collection of any 
of the revenues in kind. See First Appendix. 

2. Bengal : 

Mr. Hastings stated, on leaving India, that the revenues of the Bengal provinces, 
in 1785, were competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of rupees, 
Langton 2904— Increase of revenue in Bengal from the sea customs, opiuift and 

salt duties, MM 3393 Expense of collecting the land revenues in Bengal, Bahar, 

and Orissa, Mill 4077 Progressive rise wliich has taken place in the pollection 

of the land revenue of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, MW 4094. 

3. Ceded Provinces : 

Evidence concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4001 

^ ^Expense of collecting the land revenue in the Ceded Provinces in 1827-28, Mill 

4087. Management of the revenue of the Ceefed Provinces by Sir T. Munro, Sulli- 

vail 4G68. ^ 

4. Collection of: 

Rammohun Roy’s opinions on the subject. See First Appendix. 

5. Conquered Provinces : 

Increase of revenue in Conquered Provinces how accounted for, MMS941. 

6. Deccan : 

Revenue of, decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the 
East-lndia Company, ^WtA5509. 

7. Java: 

The revenue of the island is principally land-tax ; but the government derive a great 
deal from the privilege of selling opium and birds’ -nests, Maclaine 1765, 

8. Madras : • 

State of Madras Revenue from 1809-10 — 1827-28; falling off* during that period. 
Mill 4062. 

9. Natives : 

Necessity of reform in the system of taxation, Rickards 2798 Distress of the 

natives from the present system of taxation, Rickards 2823— Impossibility of any 
people living and prospering under the system of revenue pursued in India, Rickards 
2825— — Exorbitant taxation on produce of lands and garaens, which often exceeds the 
gross produce of the plantations, Rickards 2827 Methods used to enforce pay- 
ment of the revenue, Christian 3035 More revenue than enough collected through- 
out India from the cultivators. Mill 3443, 3446 Advantages of employing native 

agency in collecting the revenue, Sullivan 5097-"~^Imprisonment of the native sa- 
vant employed by the witness under a charge of embezzlement, 0128-^r~ 

Summary process by which he was tried, Sullivan 5139 Sentence against the 

native officei*s employed % witness, who was Sheristadar of Coimbatoor, Sullivan 
5145- There is nothinf,in the ryotwar system incompatible with the administration 
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of provided the collector be left with summary powers to prevent exaction and 

abuses^ Chaplin 5238 Power of European revenue authorities to punish acts of 

oppression, Chaplin 5242 — -Fees required for instituting complaints on the part of 
the ryots should be abolished, Chaplin 5245 . 

10. Tanjore: 

Language in which the revenue accounts are kept, Sinclair 4335— —The present 
system of collecting the revenue has caused a great degeneracv of morals in Tanjore ; 
the revenue collectors are worse than the people, Sinclair 4346— Torture never 
used in collecting the revenue, Sinclair 4321, 4352 Manner of collecting the reve- 

nue in Tanjore, Sullivan 4760. 

See also Commercial Capital. Land Revenue. Mono})oly. Opium^ Remittances. 

Salt. Tanjore. Territorial Revenue. Tobacco. 

Revenue Commissioners. See Rammohun Roy’s opinion in First Appendix. 

Revenue Farmers. Tlie conduct of the revenue farmers is the grossest possible towards 
natives, Gordon 513 Their irresponsibility, and general insolvency of their securi- 

ties, Gordo 7 i 515— Manner in which they get anpointed, Gordon 51 4~— The sea 

customs are never farmed, Gordon 517, 526 There are 1,000 custom-house officers 

of the zillah of Madura, Gordon 520 Manner of managing the customs depart- 
ment at Madura, Gordon 525 The natives are frecjuently tortureil by revenue 

officers to extort informatioiv about tlioir wealth, Gordon 795 There an* 

100,000 peons in Madras, as estimated by Sir Tliomas Munro, Gordon 797 

Their cruelty has been represented to the Madras government, but remains uii- 

redressed, Gordon 800 Travel free of expense at the charge of the natives in 

their own districts, GordonOOl Ffirming system of collecting the revenue, Mill 

4103 Control exercised over the officers who receive the revenue in India, Sullivan 

4747. 

Rice. Isle of PVance supplied from India with rice. Bracken 50 Rice is now largely 

exported from India to England in the husk, Gordon 2258 Rice would become a 

great article of export from Bedgal if ‘the salt monopoly and duties (lid not prevent it, 

^Forbes 2423, 2438 Rice is subfect to an import duty of from fifty (o seventy-five 

per cent., Stewart 2461 The colony is principally supplied witli grain from Bengal 

and Malabar, Stewart 2473. 

Rickards, Robert, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Opinions of the East-India Company as 
to the practicability of extending the Indian commerce, which in 1811 was advocated 
by the British merchants, 2747- Statement of the Company to the Board of Con- 
trol, 2747 Proof from the results of the fallacious reasonings of the reports and 

opinions of the Company at that period, 2748 In(T(*aso of the American trade since 

1792 , 2748 Inferences drawn by the Company in their repcjrts from the reasonings 

of Adam Smith not accurate, 2751 ^The Company str(*nuously insisted that the 

opening' the ports in this country would ruin and shatter all the present institutions lor 
carrying on the trade of the Indit's in London ; the result has proved the fallacy of 
their arguments, 2752— The Company also predicted that trade had reached its 
hi Hiiest extension, and that no new exports could find a market in India: reference to 
the papers before the Committee prove that gr(*at vari(dies of articles Inive been ^raejed 
in since the free trade which were never imported or exported by the Company, 2753 
——The experience of the present day perfectly proves that the opinions ot the witness 

in 1813 have been verified, 2757 Causes of the (*xten(l(*d consumption of British 

manufactures among natives in India,^2758 Whicii would larg(*ly increase if addi- 

tional facilities were given to trade, 2760. 

Freight to India at present £2 to £3 per ton; from India, on dead weight, £4 ; on 
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; lidii goodf ,*^B&'aiiid ':£69 ‘2763‘~wB‘teiglili^: pii<i Jb y4 h6 OoiM^pipijF' ia 1789 wid lf90| t o 
Iiidiaj> JSfl^ aiid £^7i -to China ^24^ irom 

Tjijjfa , pin‘ rhinajL bv^ the' Company; isithe^ COM of the present limitation of< British 
exports to India^ 2771 — —Evasion cm the part of the Compaijy the Act of 
far as regards granting licenses to reside in India^ 2773 ^“^d^®tf'M^ions to^ Bfitosh 
shipping proceeding on coasting voyages in India prior to 1821, remedied by 4 Qeo. 4, 

c. 80, 27/4 Cost of persons going to India as free merchants, £^7. W)^. 5 free 

mariners, £ 9 . 10^.; persons to reside covenant, ^12, 2783- Apprehensions of the 

Company that the resort of British^born subjects to India yrould be attended with 
great danger to the welbbeing of the country, 2789— *No real evil has res^ted 

therefrom, 2790 Number of persons admitted to reside by license in India in 

1813 and 1830, 2791 ^The most likely people to resort to India, if free leave were 

given, would be capitalists and men of science, 2794— From whiph India would 
derive great advantage, 279 &-— Reform of taxation, and administration ^of justK^ in 
India, are the first necessities of India, 2798 It is monstrous that such an irrespon- 

sible power as that of removing subjects from a country without, responsibility should 
be vested in theliaiids of any government whatever, 2801 ^Evil effects of the regu- 

lation, 2802. 

Benefits which natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India, 280G 
—Instanced by their rapid acquirement of the English language, 2807 -—Failure of 
indigo and sunn hemp plantations in the hands of 3ie government of India, 2810 — ~ 

Failure of the hemp plantations in the island of Salsette, 2812 Improvements in 

native indigo plantations, 2815- ^Improvement in the natives of India attributable 

to the free trade now carried on, 2819 Their distress on account of the revenue 

extortion; bad method of collecting the taxes, 2823— —The bad efiect on trade of 
the present system of taxation, 2828— — Evil consequences of monopolies in India , 

2833 Great abuse of market and ti ansit duties, 2837 Advantage to India ot‘ 

their abolition, 2838 Necessity of reform in the administration of justice, and 

system of police, 2839 Advantages of the system of permanent settlement of lands 

in Calcutta, 2842. 

Opp ressive manner in which the Company’s investment of niece-goods was fur- 
nished in Bombay previous to the present charter, 2846 — E vil consequence of the 

Company interfering as sovereigns in the internal trade of their dominions, 2846— — 
The Surat investment was formerly provided under the most rigorous and oppressive 
system of coercion, 2846— The community of India woxild considerably gain by the 
withdrawal of the Company from all branches of trade, 2850— Opinion of the 
Marquis of Wellesley in 1804 on the bad system of trade then carried on, 2852— — 
The introduction of cheap British manufactures has not superseded the use ot heme 
manufactures in India, proved by tlie present great export of cotton- twist, 2854-- 
No inconvenience would result to the Company as to transmitting tlieir territorial 
revenues, if their system of trade was given up, 2855— The territorial revenue now 
paid in England amounts to 2 or £3,000,000 annually, 2856— And might be 

remitted in good bills without any inconvenience, 2857 And much more easily 

under a system of free trade than at present, 2860. 

Ritchie^ James, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has principally resided in India since 

1816, 1209 Mercantile houses at Bombay have been latterly increasing, 12l3 

The native merchants consists of Parsecs, Hindoos and MuSsdmen, 1218-^— 

Parsees are the most numerous class employed as brokers, 1220 — p-Who are the 

most intelligent of the natives of India, 1222 The natives of Bombay frequently 

embark as supercargoes, principally tp China, 1226^ Commercial intercourse 

between Bombay and the United Kingdom hgs considerably incroB|sed since^ the 
opening of the trade, ■■ *The jprincipal articles, of import from Great Britain 
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are wooUen^ nMlals,. option 182P--~Accou]il sutiog the exports 

of British manufacturea to Calcutta and Bombay, 1829 — 1890, 1287 Spelter has 
entirely driven Chinese tutenague out of the Bombay market, 1241<*'^*— -British ma- 
nufactures are principally consumed in the Presidencies and at Surat, 1242-^-—Froni 
Bombay consiaerable quantities have gone to Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian 

Gulf, 1243 In the southern part of Persia, the bazaars are filled with British 

manufactures ; in the northward, with French and German, 1246 The latter ore 

much dearer in comparison than the former, 1249. 

The importation of silk from Persia to Bombay increased amazingly between 1816 

and 1830, 1266 The cotton fields of the Pacha of Egypt are sown in drills like the 

American, 1273 It is commoner than Sea Island cotton ; better than the Upland 

cotton, 1275 The Pacha has cotton-mills in full work atGhennnh, on the Nile, 

1277 The twist has been exported to India, but was a speculation which could 

not pay, 1282 The quantity of Persian silk imported into Bombay and re ex- 
ported into England has very much increased, 1289 Several attempts have been 

made to improve the cotton grown in Bombay, but none have l)een very successful, 

1295 On the Bombay side of India there is a village called Lnbercoire, which 

produces a small quantity of very fine cotton, 1301 Cotton-mills for separating 

cotton from the seed have been tried in Bombay by the Government, but the machi- 

nery ground up the seed with the cotton, 1314 -As the seed in the Surat cotton 

adheres much more strongly to the fibre than it does in the American cotton, 1316. 

Bullion and bills, and product sent to China, advances on cotton and opium, 

are the usual returns from Bombay, 1318 Cotton commonly exported from the 

west side of India is of the lowest description, 1324 The cotton imported into 

Bombay for the last four or five years has beeu very much adulteiuiled ; the Trade 
made representations to the Government, who have fixed penalties on all cotton 

found in that state; these regulations have produced a beneficial effect, 1334 I'he 

natives of India dislike European machinery, 1343 The Indians are the least dis- 

posed to change their habits of any people in ibc world, 1348-- — The best cotton in 

India comes from Guzzerat, 1349 The free trade has bad no influence in improving 

the growth of cotton ; in 1818 and 1819 it was better tlian any since produced, 1359 

The only machine used by the Indians in cleaning cotton from the seed is a small 

hand gin, a wooden cylindrical machine, named a churkce, 1361 — —Various at- 
tempts to improve the growth of cotton have failed; Dr. Gilder, of Ahmedubod, 
had a large piece of ground given him for experiments, as also Mr. D. Malcolm, at 

Amboly on Salsette ; they both failed, 1371 Tlie importation of seed for the sake 

of producing new crop.s would be loo expensive to answer; it is difficult to bring 
sound, it heats on a long voyage, 1387— — Tlie average price of Bombay cotton is at 

present per lb., 1388 Cotton was formerly purchased generally, for European 

houses up the country, at a commi.ssion of 5 per cent. ; at present the plan is to pur- 
chase of natives who bring it down to Bombay, 1401 — —The natives engaged in this 
trade are frequently very rich, 1410. 


Sugar is only grown for local use, and they have at Bombay no machinery for pre- 
paring it, and are supplied from Bengal, China and Mauritius, 1418 1 obaccc) is 

grown extensively throughout the northern territories of Indiii, 1421— It is unlike 
Attterican tobacco; more re.semblinff that grown in Brazils, 1425 Die whole im- 

ports of tobacco from Bengal and Bombay liave been failure.s, 1433 All facility is 
given by Government to any attempts at improving the cultivation of the country, 

1434 A free intercourse of trade oetween Bombay and China, and between China 

and Great Britain, would add great facilities to commercial intercourse between 

Britain and India, 1442 £26 was paid by witness for free merchants indentures 

on going to 'Madras, 1445 Mr. Buckingham was the only European ever expelled 

from Bombay, 1454 Sir John Malcolm and his government gave every cncou- 
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ragement'to individuals to take farms and settle in the interior, 14i65*-**-#The settlers 
are offered the same title to their lands as is given to cultivators of ooffise in Bengal ; 
but very few have availed themselves of the permission ; the mercantile houst» have 
nothing to do with the operation, 1469 Tlie power of the Company over indivi- 

duals residing in India enables them to support their necessary authority* 1478 

And should not be withdrawn, 1479 The power has never been abus^ j Mr. 

Buckingham and Mr. Fair were the only two persons expelled in 12 years; the latter 
on a complaint of the Supreme Court, 1480. 

The general state of trade in Bengal attracts more inhabitants than Bombay, where 

there is not employment for capital already there, 1493 On the whole the Indian 

trade, since its opening, has been a source of gain, but not to a very large extent, 

1509 And the trade would be greatly increased if there were greater power of 

getting returns, 1512 There are no changes necessaty in the terms of granting 

Ste cLarter to the East- India Company, as far as India is concerned, except 
perhaps greater facilities to trade with China, 1620 And the removal of 

fransit duties, 1523 The trade in opium is now free on paying the Government 

195 rupees per chest duty, 1546 The East-India Company have opened a 6 per 

cent, loan in India, 1557. 

Rivers, in the province of Madras, are crossed by means of rafts of split bamboo and 
earthen pots, which are very insecure, Gordon 804. 

See also Cavary. Ganges. 

Roads: 


1. GeneraHy : 

Statement of important public works constructed in India, or in progre^ such as 
canals or roads, since the last renewal of the Company’s charter ; also Trigonome- 
trical surveys. — See First Appendix. 

2. Java: 

The roads throughout Java are excellent : you can post from one end of the island 

to the other, 600 or 700 miles, at the rate of ten miles an hour, Maclaine 1745 

There arc several new roads now making in Java, Maclaine 1747. 

3. Madras : 

In Madras there are scarcely any; they do not exist beyond the jurisdiction of the 

Supreme Court of Madras, Gordon 803 -Stete of roads in Coimbatoor and India 

generally, Sullivan 5084. 

See also Bridges. 

Robbers. See Decoity. 

Rock Salt See Salt 

Rupee. The sicca rupee is heavier, the Madras rupee is lighter, than two shillings, 

Gordm 2151 The weight of the Madras or Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths ot 

the Calcutta Rupee, andtneir touch is exactly the same, Gordon 2\&2. 

Ry(As. Indian weavers are generally ryots also, Bracken 40— —Evil effects of the me- 
thod used to extort the amount of the land-tax from them, Gordon S'J^'*** -Have few 
complaints to make when under hereditary proprietors, but when lands_ have wen 
sold at public sales, the ryots were oppressed in many cases, ChrMem 
quently have their rent increased on them ; case in the district of Jessore, Chrtstian 


can interfere for the protection of ryot^ CAm- 
/ion S026-**^A regolar engagement or written agreement would be a useful inter- 
change Wtwfeenryota and proprietors, CAriafton 8080-------Diflicultie$ of ascertaining 

the rStthtR of ryoti ChrisMn 3078 — --Poverty of ryots, CAm^ian 8084--— Rights 
of culwvators and ryots never distinctly ascertained, Christian 3004 — ^ — How affected 

by permanent settlements, Mill 3187, 3138, 3130 Kyots at present are mere 

tenants at will of the zemindars, Mttf 3144 Methods lor restoring tiie ryots Uicir 

rights, J/t7/ 3145— 3150 Mode of payments by ^ots to zemindai*s, J/i7/ 8174i— 

3181 « — How effected on the estates purchased by uovernment of zemindars, Mitt 
3170. 

General protection afforded to ryots against oppression, /lfi7/8191-- — State ol 

ryots, and the connection between them and zemindars, Mtll 3236 'fheir rights 

have merged in the permanent settlement system, Mill 3271 Formerly had a right 

of peiT}etual occupancy, il/?7/ 3282 How the revenue was coilcctod from ryots 

under perpetual occupancy, Mill 3282 Difference between khoodkhast ryots and 

pyckhast ryots, A/i7/ 3285 Evils resulting from the neglect of their rights under 

the zemindary settlement. Mill 3371, 3373- Investigation of the rights of ryots, 

Mill 3387 Hardships on ryots under the village sysiein, il////8i2I ^ Difference 

of the characters of ryots in different parts of Ilcngal nttriliutable to zemindars, Mill 

3431 Explanations of regulations of the East-India Company in regard to the 

future holding of lands by ryots, Mftt 39\3 Manner in which ryots at present use 

their capital, Sullivan 4727. 

State of the proprietary rights of, in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 5000 Manner in 

which they have been disp().ss(‘ssed by the (ivivernnuail, Sullivan 5002 Kyots jios- 

sess greater facilities of justice under ryotwar llian zemindar system, ( haplin h2\X) 

-Fees required for instituting complaints on the part of ryots should be abolislud, 

Chaplin 5245 No longer a practice to pursiu^ a ryot who has left bis field from 

being unable to pay Government arrears, Chaplin 5247 Best mode of improving 

the lower classes, \ haplin 5254 Poverty of llie lower classes generally, Chaplin, 

5257 State of the lower classes under native princes, ( hajf'in 5258 Kamino- 

biiii Roy’s opinion as to their condition. Sec hirst /Ippaatix, 

See Irrigation. Leases, Peasantry, lU'ut. Taxes. 

Ityotwar, Difference lietween zemindar system and ryotwar tenure, C hristian 

Nature of the ryotwar system which prevails in Madras, 71//// .3 1 17— Generally pre- 
vails in M^adras, 717?// 3471— —Difference between thetlir(.'e settlements oi zemiiida-’ 
ry, ryotwary and village, iWi7/312()— 3122 Effect of ryotwar system in Bengal, 

• Mitt 3395 — -Ryotwar system in Madras, 71f?7/3472 Gooil effects of the system 

in Coimbatoor, Mill 3473 I’artiality of people generally to the ryotwar system 

where it has prevailed, M// 3500 - 3501 Evidence explanatory of errors in Mr. 

Mill’s statement as to the tenure of land and management Of revenue in Madras with 
ryots, Sullivan 4707-4710 Ryotwar system is the best lor the revenue, and the pro- 

tection and w ell being of the ryots, Milt 3003^ Diff erence between the ryotwar and 

village systems, Sullivan \55\ Peculiar principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an 

assessment upon all the lands of tlie country, iS’7i//aw 4.56 !■ Distinction between 

ryotwar and zemindary system, Sullivati 4.565, 4.567 Advantages which the ryot- 

war has over zemindary sj stem, Snllhan 4573. 4.570- 4578 Statement showing the 

result of the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, from 1814-15 to 1.828-29, both inclusive, 
COtupited from the detailed accounts kept by curnums, or native accountants, ol vil- 

laces, SvUivan 4683 -The ryotwar is the mo.st ancient and ngrecuble to the people, 

Sullivan 4684, 4686 — —Advantages of ryots untler the fixed assessntent of ryotwar 

system, Sullivan 4620 Manner of collecting the revenue under the ryotwar system, 
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State Df Mxauon iwdcr the rybtwaif s^ateet at p«»l» ^of ?Iadia, 

^**8rtSntemof landa made 111 Coitebetotir bjs Mr. 

efiFects of the ryotwar system in Coimbatomr, ilgfl 8A78-^SohhtiWtW 

^for the village system, StMvan46f9 Manner of arraugiM tM ryo^ m. 

SvUioan 4698 — -Assessments in, SulUvan 4626----- System, a^ o^^rft J^roligh 

whose hands the revenue passes) Sullimn 4700 In eountries where the ryanraE has 

t^en place people generally improved, Sttlbmn 

cultivahon of land, lafltoow 4718-*— Manner of ryots making appheatwn for remis- 
sion of taxes, Sullivan 4722 Assessments in Coimbatoor at ^rmus perio^ from 

] 802, Sullivan 4987 State of the proprietary righte of ryots in Coimbatoor, 

6000! Manner in which they have been dispossessed bv the f^ernmenh ^uUtvan 

5002 System in the Ceded Provinces is the ryotwar, Chapltn 6160. 

System upon which the ryotwar and village systems are respectively founded, C%- 

lin 5166 Manner in which each field is valued to obtain the imount to^be lev ei , 

Ckanlin 6157 Theory of the ryotwar is to take 45 per cenu of the year s produce 

for the circars, and the rest for the cultivator, CAap/m 5161-— Principle upon 
which the annual settlement was made as compared with that of the permanent ryot- 
war, Chaplin b\QQ Manner in which Sir T. Munro levied extra a^essraem, Cluip- 

Hn 5190, 6198 Manner of managing the ryotwar system m the Ceded Districts, 

rhavlin 5199 The ryotwar system was not completely reinstated m Madras till 

1820-21 Chaplin 5210 Under the village settlement there is not such gwd secu- 

ritffor ryo^C under the ryotwar, CAap/m”5216--Advantages and disadvantages 

of%votwL system, Chaplin 5220- Manner of making and collwUng the a^ess- 

ment Chaplin 5221 Ryotwar system not incompatible wth administration of jns- 

tice, CAap/w 5238 Ryots possess greater facilities of justice under th^yotwar 

zeSdary system, 5240 Ryotwar introduced into the^Mahratm 

country 1819, Chaplin 5252 An average of ten years would be sufficient trial 

how far the rates were fair under a ryotwar system, Chapltn 5371 Rammohun 

tloy’s opinion. See First Appendix. 


Saint Helena. See Helena, St. 

Santipore. See SWt, 4. 

Salaries. See Commercial Offices. 

Salt. Individuals are pow allowed to purchase salt at the Company |9 sales, but no*: to 
iwertota U.e m«.»f.ctur., BrU» 181, m-— Tr.de m yl. I. by 

the East-Iiidia Company, Gordon, 440, 447, 597, Gubome 1149, 28^ 

Injurious efifecu of this monopoly, Gordon 449 great expei^, 

the Coromandel Coast it w produced by solar evaporatton, 

nrodiieedin Bengal, Gordon 444^ price of, per bushel, at Calcutto and Madras 

Gordon 446 — —'f be Madras salt is best. The Calcutta ealt most Inttert, wd pr^ 

feS by natives, Gordon 440 Effect of the monopoly of salt on 

GbrSn 434---Natfves of India generally dislike salt which hf 

Gordon 464 Salt is sometimes exported to India from Engtan^ Gordwt 

--XtSt Reck salt is imported intS CalcuttaundertreWy with the 

G/>rdb«486 Is largely exported from Madras, 694— CataiMulfi, a 

mineral alkali, produced of llladras, hut of tOo weak a quality for 

rope Gordiw 599 ^The tfadfe fft salt at Java is a govertiment nronopMy, 

■1840. ; , 
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The CMiptMny thoMtd their indnopoly pf salt. The defect in revenue 

0ould be made up, JFbrftes2409, 2411, 2441) 2453— An excise on salt would be less 
except!^ present monopoly) and British ships might be laden with salt 

to Indi% /brAes 241T« " -An importation of salt from Madras to Bengal would cause 

a fotum trade in rice» Forbes 2428 Salt is now raised by tlie monopoly 800 to 

1)000 percsent. beyond the expenses of prcnluctian, Forbts 2425 The presepjt me- 

thod of procuring salt on the Ganges is most oppressive to the natives, /V5fs2422, 
®426— ~*Tbe interchange of rice and salt between Bengal and Madras has greatly 

diminished on account of the salt dutieS) /brAes 2488 Causes of rise in the price of 

salt) M7/ 3847— Salt monopoly is unknown at Bombay) MiilSHGl Smuggling 

carried on in salt, Mill 4065— No longer manufactured at Bombay on account of 
government) Mill 4120-^ — Expense of collecting the salt I'evenue in the Ceded Pro- 
vinces of Mysore 1827-28, Mil/ 412 1 Revenue derived from salt in Bombay 1827- 

28, MUl 4123-^-^ — Salt is a monopoly in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4732 Increase in 

the price of, in India, owing to its being a government monopoly, Sullivan 4953. 

Papers relating to the administration of the monopoly. See Fourth Appendix. 

SaOengore, See Tin. 

SaUette. State of that Island, Ritehie 1659. 

Saltpetre; One of the principal exports from Calcutta, Bracken ^5, Gialtome 1047 

Statement and explanation with respect to the injury sustained by Mr. Wilkinson, on 
account of the interference of the knst-India Company in a contract which he had 

been allowed to make for the purchase of saltpetre, in 181), ^brAc.v 2313 Prime 

cost of saltpetre sold 1827-28. See First Apjmidix. 

Sardah. See Silk., 4. 

Saugur. State of the Island of Saugur, Bracken Gordon 813 There arc about 

60,000 begahs cleared. Bracken 243 In 1822-23, an inundation cirried away tlie 

banks, ana occasioned considerable expense. Bracken 245 Extent of the island. 

Bracken 247 Two gentlemen named Campbell are in charge of a large division, 

Bracken 248 Was considered very unwholesome before clearing away the jungle, 

Gordon 815 Ten lacs of rupees have been expended in im|)rovii)g by private indi- 
viduals, Gordon 816 The soil is particularly good ; twenty feet depth of the richest 

loam, Gordon 817. 

Saunders, Joshua. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resided in India from July 1824 till 
February 1830, 1954 — —Enumeration of those districts in which the silk-lilatures of 

the Company are situated, 1959 They are all situated in the provinces of Bengal 

and Orissa, 1963^ The mulberry in these countries is cultivated from small strips 

instead of the large tree, 1966- And is a distinct species from that cultivated in 

Italy, 1967 There is a wild silk grows on the north-east frontier in India, which 

is made by the natives into a coarse cloth, which is not worth exportation, 1974 

The cultivation of the mull>erry, and the production of cocoons, is confined to natives, 

1976 The Company make advances to the natives, and settle the price of tlie silk 

after delivery, 1978 The Company’s silk districts are divided into circles, 1985. 

Gonatea produces the best, and Bauleah the most inferior silk, 1987 Italian 

machinery is used in the Company’s manufactories, and has been adopted by the 

natives, 1994^^ — ^-Except for manufactured piece-goods, 1995 Mr. Watson made 

the experiment Qt commencing a silk factory; but was obliged to desist from the en- 
croachment of the East-^India Company, 1998 ITie silk of the natives is not so 

good as the Company's, as they pay more attention to quantity than quali^, 2009 
TTie best silk is manufactured in dry and cold seasons, 2010 And the quality 
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deoends upon reeling it, 2011 -Most of the natives the wlk oount^ 

rSed aXnces from the Company ; and sometimes, on natives refusing adva^es, 

IhSTave blen forced to accept, 2015 The practice of ke^irtg the nativMunder 

advance was annulled by an order from the Company m 18^, W has not h^ the 

desired effect, 2020 Natives still afraid of selling their silk to pr^ate mwchaUts, 

0022 —Treatment received by a factory established oy the agent of Messrs. Mmer s 
i S7.,hTrlT.tSed by the offlcL of ,he Corapony, 8028— the 

vernmenttook no notice of e.memoriel presented o n that 

Gouger was also obliged to give up a factory he had f tablished, 2025 Districts 

pecufiarly subject to the East-India Company s monopoly, 202b^ 

Interference of the method of fixing the price of silk with free 
Owinir to the impossibility of naming prices till the Company have issued theirs, 2034 
S mnA ageTare allowed to puJ^Lse silk on their own account, after comple ing 

Se C panyl investment, 8035 And ch.r( 5 e 8} per cent. »" 

me YUliip y irradLinllv risen in value since 18U, 2038— —And 

S^rry lend, have risen in rent, 80 «— -Silk "'^bt be 

• 8. niA flip nrofit of the natives thereby increased, 2044 1 ne sine aistncts 

w^e divided into circles, on account of the competition of the Company s agents m 

1 * iin ihp «;ilk 2048 ^'opv of a circular which was issued by the Board oi 

Tisor. tn SidenB in the silk district,, 20«_Conjm.nng 
invSee cost and cliarf^es per bale of Bengal filature silk for the seven years 1815- 
1821 • simUar statement, 1822-1826 ; and general instructions to lower the price of 
cocoons to the value of 1816-16. Statement showing the prices settled for each bund 
• .1 ,,, iQiPiflnrl 1816 at the followine residencies: Bauleah, Comercolly, 

SSlrn'r C ip. .Sooemooky, p. 1,4-173— Ex.r^t 

f^om Sir Beirs Kew of the External Trade of Benga , recommending an altera- 
tion of the present system of conducting the filanires ot the Company, 2053— Silk 
rt-eldents are freaiientlv appointed with no attention to their qualification for the office, 
on^^J^lTheZlUy of Bengal silk has deteriorated, 2059 But its export in- 

1 oofio-^ltrider a system of open trade, and with better security for persons 
now the quality of silk, under European care 

and prope V If the Company were to relinquish their trade, the 

3e wo”Il t “toTp by Ldigo P1..U «h. would purch.se .heir Allures, 

, rvf thf. nrodiice of a silk farm of 32 beegahs of land, p. 180 -Statenient 

Estiina c of the produce^ Private-trade ; also the Ho- 

showing t le q y . . jg^g ig28 ; showing an increase of 355 per cent. 

nourable Company » Company’s, 2080 The witness was refused 

riiwnsron‘Sst gdng to India, 2082 And procured a local license from the Go- 

vernment in India, in 1827, 2085. 

Saver. Amount of duties in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and in Benares, also in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces. See First Appendix. 

Scarcity. Famine and scarcities are frequent at Madras, from drought, Gordon 436. 

Sea Customs, See Customs. : : i- 

Securitu Bonds. Number and amount in value of security Bonds exac^ by the Com- 
^fSXpursou. proceeding », the Enst-Iudics. Sc fSr« 4iP««to- 

Seed. See Cotton. 

Servants proceeding to th^,^as^lndies. Fees. 

Seybert, Dr. See CoUem. 


:s, 

Sc.f 
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SeychdUs; The finest cotton is gwwn in the island of, Gordon 819. 

S A n t rfr r Qn en t»«es of imitation sliawls, of British manufacture, sold at the markets ui 
the interior. Bracken 29. 

Shells. See Chank Shells. 

Shea Lac ; One of the principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047. 

Sherry. See Wine. 

Shipping 

Brlti.h ,l,ippU,« procrf'W »" “““"S ™y“S“ 

1823, remedied by 4 Geo. 4, c. 80, Rickards 2774. 

AcSuMoniie tonnngo e,uplo,..l by e.ch 
year from 1813, as far as the same can be ascertained, See First Appendix. 

s .be . 7 . 

»i.??b“;Sgb, ...d ,U«nar.g., ™/u,. .o,«l v.luo ..f .!« proccJ.- b, 
Papers relMiiig to transactions at Canton. Sec Pirsi and Secoxi Jpptmlm!.. 

free trade on the shipping interest ot C nlcutta, Gordon 396. 

Shroffs. See Bills^ 1. o i 

Siam. The Americans have tlie trade in their hands on the ^vest coast of Sumatra, an.l 
at Siam and Cochin China, Gordon 407. 

STSlcutu rupee, and Lir toucb is essentially tl.o sanur. (.or*. dl5i 
Silk .- 

1. Cocoons : _ r .1 feu fV.o natives of India, Saunders 1976 

The productions of cocoons is confined t when the silk was at a mucli 

Natives do not make more jirofit J^’’!Cif^!General instructions from the Board 
lower price than it now is, sSawndcrs 2043 ^ value of 1815-16, containetl 

of TrJde in CJcutt. to lo.er "b' R" “ „ U'Sent. in the silk dis- 

in a circular from the Board of Iradc in Calcutta to tne ive 

tricts, in 1827, Saunders p. 174, 

snk dbtrlct. are di.id^ in»^ 

«hich the Company exercise the greatest monopoly, and tlioie 
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most broken throtigb* S enw rf ffO I ft 'j K ! . ■ r i -^Sak *»«» wro>^ on 

account of the competition of the C^nany’s ^ents in bnytM up silk, Smmders 
Jgj^^—Copy of 1^1 order trfaich win lm^^ by the Boaud o< 'Made io4i^ai^^ in 
1827, to resiaents in the silk districiii: &nwle^204id.> »!' 

^.Export: 

Export of Bengal silk lias oonsiderably increased, thoqgh the qiUiUtyd|ias idetC' 

riorated, Saunders 2059 Statement showing the quantity of silk shipped to 

FngliinH by the private-trade, also the Company^ investments, 1818— 1828, showing 
an increase of 85^ per cent, on the privato-trade, and 17^ on the Company’ll Senat- 
disrs 20801 • 

4. Factories : 

The East-India Company have filatures in the following places : Radnagore, 
Hurripani, fi^ntipore, Cossimbiuar^ Bauleah, Comercolly, ^rdah, Jungypore, 
Mauldah, Rtii^l^re, Soonaroukhi, Gonatea, iSawwders 1961— —Situated in the 

n dnces of Bengal and Orissa, Saunders 1963 Gonatea produces the best, Bau- 

the worst silk, Saunders 1987— —Italian machinery has been introduced in the 
Company'’s tnanufactories, and has been adopted by the natives, Saunders 1904— 
Mr. Watson made the experiment of eommeneing a silk factory; but was obliged to 

desist, from the encroachment of the East-India Company, Saunders 1998 

Treatment received by a factory established by the agent of Messrs. Palmer & Co., 
which was attacked by the officers of the Company, Saunders 2028— —And the Go- 
vernment took no notice of a memorial presented on that occasion, Saiaulers20M 

Mr. Gouger was also cdiliged to abandon e silk filature he had establisbed, Saunders 
2025. 

Extract from Mr. Bell’s Review of the E^nal Trade of Bengal, recommending an 
alteration of the present system of conducting the filatures of the Company, Saunders 
S053— Silk residents are frequently appointed with no attention to their qualification 

for the office, Saunders 2055 If the Company were to relinquish their filatures, they 

would be taken up by indigo planters, (yowwifers 2076 Estimate of the produce of a 

farm of 82 bficgehs ofiand, SaMnders 2079. 

Number and valuatkm of eilk filatures or iaciories of the East^Jndia Cojnpaay in 
Bengal. See First Appendix, 


6 . Qrawthsf: 

The production of silk requires large application of capital, ^ Braehen 258— Mul- 
berry trees abound in India, Bracken 262— There is a wild silk grown in the north- 
east frontier in India, which' w made by the natives in India into a coarse cloth, not 
worth exportation, Sawiders 1974— Silk mi^t be produced at a much lower rate, 

and the profit of the natives thereby increased, Sawnafers 2044. 

m 

6. Piece-Goods; 

Importation greatly increased since opening the trade, Brmlm 
krgek imported into Calcutta, at a very low duty. Bracken 266— — Are difte^tly 
'TacSsQ » TOture eUk.riiUoPutney .8ilk, 1995. ■ 

1. Purchase qf, in India X ; 

The Company make advances to the natives, and settle the prices pf siU^ after ^eltTCty, 
®<»widhrsT{i78— — M^of Wietiw hecaved I»dv«we8 ftofn 
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ihef Coitipnijr a9M5 natlm refoiitig adnmtes* th«gr beeu forced to 

aetifept tnem, SeumdeN 801d->-— The condition of the wennire in India is that of 

E ersotis constantly in debt, under advances to the Company, and it is their system to 
eep them so, Gordon ■ — The practice of keeping the natives under ^Vances 

was annulled by an order from the Company in 1829, but has not had the desired 

effect, Smolders 2020 Natives still afraid of selling their silk to private merchants, 

Stmmkrs 2028— Interference of the method of fixing the price of raw silk witli free 
trade, iS'aai«fcr*2031-— Owing to the impossibility of naming prioes till the Com- 
pany have fixed theirs, Saunders 2084-— Copy of an order wnich wws issued by the 
Board of Trade in Calcutta in 1827, to residents in the silk districts, Saunders 2049 


Invoice cost and charges per bale of Bengal filature silk for seven years, 1815 — 

1821 ; similar statement, 1822 — 1820, Saunders p. 174 Statement showing the 

prices settled for each bund, during the years 1815-16, at the fcdlowing residencies : 
Bauleah) Comercolly, Cossimbuzar, Hurripaul, Jungypore, Mald^i, Soonamooky, 

Saunders, p. 177 Company’s agents are allowed to purchase silk on their own 

account, after completing the Company’s investments, Saunders 2085— —And charge 
2^ per cent, for commission on tlieir purchases, Saucers 2087. 


Sums advanced from the territorial or commercial treasuries to the commercial 
agents, on account of the investment. — Sums written off as losses, and outsuinding 
Mlances, in the books of the several commercial agents. — Prime cost of raw silk sold 


in 1827-28. See First Appendix. 


8 . JRato : 

Trade in silk greatly affected by the manner in which the business is coi^ucted in 

India by the Company’s commercial agents, Bracken ’Irade in silk would 

increase if the Company were mgive up dealing in it altogether, Bracken 73 -'^jc 

Company only deal in it as a mode of remittance, not as a mercantile speculation. 
Bracken 'll — —The total amount of duty in the exportation of raw silk is 31 per cent. ; 
7J in land transit duty to Calcutta; 71 exportation in a foreign bottom from Calcutta, 

and 16 import duty at Madras, Gordon 76 4 Silk is one of the principal returns 

from India, Gisborne 1047 The importation of silk from Persia to Bombay increased 

amazingly between 1816 and 1830, Ritchie 1266, 1289 Silk is becoming a pro- 
duct of the Island of Java. The mulberry-tree flourishes, Maelnine 1629 The 

silk of the natives is not so good as the East-India Company’s, as they pay more 

attention to quantity than quality, Saunders 2009 The best silk is manufactured in 

dry and cold seasons, Saunders 2010 Under a system of open tr^e, and w ith 

better security for persons and property, the quality of silk under European laws 
would rival Italian, Saunders 2068. 

Company’s annual investment of raw silk, provided in Bengal, and imported into 
London.— Quantity supplied by the agents in Bengal, and sold in India and in 
England.— Items, forming the invoice price of the Company’s investment of Bengal 
raw silk.— Prime cost of raw silk, sold 1827-28. See lirst Appendix. 

See also Purchase, supra. 

9. Worm ; 

There are two sorts ; the decee or country worm, and the annual, Saunders 1968— — 
The annual was brought to India from Italy or China, sSaunders 1969— The pro- 
duce of the Italian worm is the best, Sawnders 1970. 

Silv^ I |uiportc^ into ^glcutta from the Burman Empire, Dfoch^n 290 ■ -Bullion 


SILs 
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and Svsee; silver- are»‘AerMttt8iw fi»ni-01»infa 5 

SO B ^1 T h” Americaiis juaport; laKgei q«Mititie& of . wllvfer jnto . Cjun)*. pt^pme 

^Inir Alexander, (Analysis ,Qf .hi-s!,J:vi4ence.i-rIlemprk^ on several 

—^Population of Taniore, A^ 0 ♦e^i 8 K ,^>}«Pher^of villages 

from 1820 to 1828, the last year of «hlch it anxouated to 88 l^s,, 4239— -rayStem ot 

SuiiSetld .^.en.e^i p«..i!. iu,T«.^re. ««— ^ ^ 

which has taken place under the Aumanee sy^no, 4283 — — fropi lraua,ai>(|^corrup 
Sn Sn« to a great extent, 4264^^First gathered frotn the acqounts of he 
nieerassadars,4267Ti-Proportion8,in which the produce of the land may W supjwsed 
to be SeS 4 ^ 2 — Statement of the case of a village, g ven as an eitamnl? of the 
rest, 4280 — Under the defective means of information, and the existence of ^ much 
disposition for corruption, therecurrence of an annual settlement is a great evd,4283, 

AglV Authority of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, 4288 

How controlled by the Board of Revenue, 4293 Frauds practised on the govern- 

uieTt Tn Sitting the revenue, 4297, 4302- -General unwillingness of meerassa- 

dars to alter their present mode of settlement, 4305, 4306- Or to assist in impioving 

bv irriiration, &c.,^07 — - A fair settlement made for a long period would be advan- 
^ Witniiss never heard of torture being appli 


r seiucmuiii. xx/j »♦ - i* i i 

-Witness never heard of torture being applied by 

native officers to coerce ryots to cultivate, 


tageous to the people, 4308 


native onicevs lu uucic.c vw 

Description of the mound of the Cavary in Tanjore, 4324 — — 1 he neatest atten- 
tion is pa^d to the irrigation of the country, 4327 Language i» revenue 

accounts are kept, 4335- Number of languages 8pol« in the Madras pre^enc^, 

4387 Tamul and Teloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, 4M9 

¥he prel. coU&ing .fc rLnu. l.» c.«^l . 

in Taniore; the revenue collectors are worse than the people, 4346 --lorturet 
not usil ; no complaint was ever mmlc, or any petitions presented on the subject, 43 j2 
.r— UnwUlingnel of the people to allow the land to be measured for P^rpo^ of 

kssessmenf most probably arising from a desire to conceal, 4356^ Un the whole, 

S^peopl^of Tanjore are comfortable^ 4369 And the assessment generally very 

licrhP 4360- The tax of 40 per cent, on the gross produce is not an inordin^e tax, 

tfe ? so pcf. .nJ the 1.0.1 » ^ 11 ., 43M--I.; c.lool.nnj .1.. 

government .hure of llie posi produce of ihe soil, it is first tlotie .« d uken ^ • 
Ld that quantity calculated upon the average price of S'^VV- n. nK 

tages whicli might accrue to the country generally from the establishment of Bank., 

^^Character of the natives gencralljr, 4394^ oI 

native officers and Europeans, but principally to 

7illiih ludizes could not be decreased^ as the natives have di^mst gractaJlv , 
'SfoJrof thrnati^riudies, 4408/ 4410— The Zillah Courts former^^ere 

very insufficient to control frid decide appeals P,XpJa‘rtl!mnts 

PeculatShn'iS carried on to a far greater extent among natives than E^Opejn 
of the Company, the conduct of the few Europeans is «« 

tlie exception with natives is when they do not peculate, 4418, 4420'<^M^nCT ^ 

which tlfe expenses of EiSi-dpeahs arejiilid irt tfad^fUing through 
4427. 1.'. \ ... •• ..s 


Sircars^ l^orthern. Ste Semi*; 
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Sirdar. Privileges of the native gentry of tlfo' Deddin cttUtdi'^hidhr^ : 
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•Smith, ISajor-Gvnenl Sir Liomt, (Analysis of lus Evidence.)— Is acquainted with 
many of the peraons signingf the petitions from tlie iuhabitaats, &c, of Bombay, Mol 
—Which petition expresses the general sentiment, us far as Bombay is concerned, 
5452— —Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving on the juries appointed to try 
Europeans^ 5454— Intelligence of the natives generally, Paraees particularly, 545G 
—Education of the higher classes of natives embraces u knowledge of the English 

language, 5457 ^Inhaoitants of Bombay Ivave as great a knowledge of English 

literature as natives of Calcutta, 5463- Parsces are the most intelligent natives ; 

next, the Hindoos, 5465 Advantages of introducing the English language, r>l(56 

—Increasing the intercourse of natives with Europeans, 5470 And giving them 

the privileges of British subjects in other parts of the world, 5471 — —Advantages of 
British institutions in subduing the lawless spirit of the Mahrattas, 5474 — - — Nutive.s 

ought to be trusted with magisterial authority, 5478 lutelligeuce of native oilicors, 

5484— Distinction drawn by Sir J. Malcolm between sous of oftieers* and soldier.s’ 
children, 5490 Know ledge of Europeans of eastern languages, 5498. 

Natives would speedily qualify themselves for oflices, 5501— —Discontented state 
of the Deccan; the ryots are not worse oft* in the Deccan than in Bajee Kow*s time, 

5507- Uevenue decidedly less tlian before the country came under the dominion of 

the East-India Company, o509 Power of tehsildars, 5512-* — Indians arc a mer- 
ciful people, 5516 -The jaghlrdars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, no 

longer appear, 5518- — Considerable improvement ha.s taken place in the growth of 

cotton in Maliratta, 5521 •Po])uIation of the Deccan; state of the gentry of the 

Deccan, 5527 4'lio condition of the people has been highly ameliorated by the 

conejuest of the East-India Com|>any, 5532— — I'here is no mal-adininistrution ot jus- 
tice in the East-Indies ; the petition to Parliament most likely got \ip by the lawyers, 

5537 Reason for the seizure of Narroba GoViud Ought ia and Dhowdoo Bullol, 

native merchants, under suspicion of concealing Bajee Row’s money, 5541 Neces- 

sity of the measure for the tranquillity of the country, 5542— Ihe chiefs of the 
country have been treated w ith the greatest respect and kindness, 5552 The admi- 

nistration of justice by the King’s C5)urt is very pt^mlar in Bombay, 5566 — —Impor- 
tance of introducing natives to financial, territorial, and judicial oftices, 5568 Any 

belief being instilled into natives of the superiority of Parliament over the lllast-Iudia 
Company, must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power (piesl ion- 

able, 5575 Mischiefs likely to result fmm natives drawing the distinction between 

the Company’s power and the King’s Government, 5582— The natives of Bombay 
have a complete knowledge of the diftcrence, owing to the institution of the King’s 

Courts, 5587^ - The feedino^ in India is to submit to the ruling power; they would 

not care whether it was the King’s or Company’s, 5597. 

Moral character of the natives of India generally good, and they have been belied 

by all w4io have written about them, 5600 The introduction ot King’s Courts in 

the conquered ports of India, most be gradual to be of any use, 5603 — —Injustice of 
the assertions in a petition against the administration of justice in India ; high character 

of the public servants of Bombay, .5609 Inhabitants of Bombay far more intelligent 

than the natives of the Deccan, .5614 ^Eqnal to any town in this country, ,5615 

Advantage of bringing Europeans and natives more in contact with (‘acli olher, .5616 

—Objections of Europeans to being tried by natives, 5618 l^eople in general 

advanced in intelligence to a great degree ; schools in the Deccan and Bombay, 5624 
—Natives should participate in the admiiiistpation of the country, 5628— — And 
should be. enlightened as much as possible; but then you lose the country,” 5633 

— The eflfect of imparting education will be to turn the English out of (he country, 

5640, 5646— —There could be no objection to mixed juries, .5647. 

Smirggling, carried on in salt. Mill 40G5. 
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Soapf Made from caramutti, wata largely Shipped to Europe, till prohibited by a heavy 
duty, Gorrfon 600. . ^ » 

Soldiers. See Militarif Force, ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Soonamooky. See Silk. . 

Spaldingy Mv. See Sea Island Cotton^ 

Specie. See Coinage. Silver. 

Spelter. Largely imported to Calcutta, Bracken 17, Gordon 411— —Is of the same 
quality as tuteiiague, but not so good, Bracken 44— Principally used in making 
pots and pans, and choking utensils of every description. Bracken 45'-~ Has entirely 

driven tutenague out of tlie Indian market, Ritchie 1241 Circular letter from the 

Finance Committee, Bengal, laying a duty of 10 per cent, on spelter, Forbes 2448. 

Spices. Are a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1605— Value of spices 
annually exported from Java, Maclaine 1624. 

Stamps. On bills of exchange are very much evaded in India, 21racA:(?n 223— -Stamp- 
tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has created much dissatisfaction in India, 

Forbes 2454 The tax was resisted in Madras and Bombay, and not persisted in, 

Forbes 2455. 

Steam : 


1. Boats: 

There are a good many steam- boats now in India, Bracken 304— —Are of great 
use in navigating the river Hoogley, and assisting ships from Calcutta to Saugur, 
Bracken 305 — -Steam-vessels now used in India, Gordon 2234. 

2. Engines : • 

For different purposes are now often exported for India, Bracken 304— Several 
steam-engines have been introduced into India for various useful purposes ; almost 
exclusively to Bengal, Gordon 2233— The want of water and fuel are great draw- 
backs to the successful application of steam machinery, Gordon , 

Stewart, John. (Adalysis of his Evidence.) — All goods imported into Ceylon are sub- 
ject to heavy duties, on rice from 50 to 75 per cent. ; all produce of the Island on 
exportation is cdso charged with duty, 2461, 2468— —Cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil and 
arrack, are the principal exports from Ceylon, 2463 It would be highly advan- 

tageous to Ceylon to be governed like the provinces of the Eastjindia Company, 2460 
— ^The government of Ceylon is despotic ; there prevails a sykem of forced labotir, 

2470, 2476), 2478 The colony is principally supplied with ^rain from 

the coast of Malabar, 2473 -Wages in Ceylon are much higher than in Bengal, 

2481— —The peasantry, when not at Government labour, are better clothed and fed 

than in DengaL 24^ ^Trial hy jury and a code Of laws has . been iritfodticed at 

Ceylon, 2486 Colonization is permitted, but not carried to a great because 

the despotic state of the govornnicnt renders property and persons 

The trade In eli^hants has dropped, 2502^-^ — The pearl fishery is ^ government 

monopoly, as also arc the chank fishery and cinnamon trade, 2505-^-^It would be 
both more beneficial to,the jcpunitrv apd the FastTndie Company, 
sess the double chnrap^^^^ of mer^ap^ and soyere^s^ 5}508r-— 

Cey top. trade pn their pwa accpuhti is yery prejudipipl to.^^e inhabitants, 2511. 

The growers of co aiid Imdertf mnereBy • ia ttie £astJndioi> are influeiiieadr in 
their dealings by their fear of offending' tTO East-India Company, 2515— ——The system 
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TeceivW now done away with, l25t7*^-^^Thoiigh the Com- 

pany have the power of making an excess or scarcity of specie at any time in India, 
they have never exercised it at Bombay, 2529 ^'Fhe trading resources of the Com- 

' pany are an unlimited command of funds arising out of their toiYitorial revenues, 2534 
—The natives of India have no confidence, or very little confidence, in the present 

system of the administration of justice in the provinces of India, 2537 The admi- 

mstration of justice in the provinces is exceedingly defective, inefficient and corrupt ; 

that is, the system, not the judges, 2538 ^An instance of the inefficiency of tha 

courts, in the case of an appeal to this country, when Sir John Leach reversed the 
sentence, and formally complained to the Board of (%)ritrol that the case had been 

decided contrary to every principle of law and justice, 2539 ^The natives have great 

confidence in the King’s Courts at Bombay and the other Presidencies, 2542— —The 

natives would be glad to see their jurisdiction extended, 2541^ ^The delays of justice 

in the provincial courts, and the corruptions of the native officers of the courts, are 
notorious in India, 2544. 

Steel. See Iron, 

Stick Lac. Has been much exported from India since the opening of the trade, Gordon 

413 Is the gum with the insect or egg of the insect in it, from which lac dye is 

made, Gisborne 1070. 

Stock. See lleht. 

Strangers settling in India. See Europeans^ 

Sudder Addwlut. See Courts of Justice, 2. 

SvGAR : 

1. Generally: 

One of the principal exports from Bengal, Bracken 45 ; Gisborne 1047—Euro- 
peans are not engaged in the immediate cultivation of, but make advances to ryots or 
purchase it in bazaar. Bracken 8f) Causes which prevent Luropeans from culti- 
vating sugar in India, Bracken 87— — t 'ultivated by ryots who hold a certain number 
of begahs. Bracken 92 Any uuautity could bo produced in India with a compe- 
tent application of capital, Bractcen 96 The cultivation of sugar caniKit^ bo bene- 
ficially carried on under the present system of land-tax, Gordon 619 Tlie quan- 

tity of sugar has increased, but not materially, from the imperfect mode of manufac- 
ture, Gisborne 1057 Bengal sugar is considerably inferior to that manufactured in 

Siam and China, Gisborne 10(33 Is only grown for local use, and^ they have at 

Bombay no machinery for preparing it, and are supplied from Bengal, China and Mau- 
ritius, Ritchie 1418— ——Sugar is a staple article of export Troni J'ava, Maclaine l(K)o 
— ^The cultivation of sugar is on the increase in Java, Maclaine 1610— Prime cost 
of sugar purchased at Bengal and the Cape of Good Hope. See First Appendix, 

2. Cane : 

Not of such good quality in India as in the West-Indies, Bracken 98. 

Mills: 

Machinery, us^d in the cultivation of sugar in India, very inferior to the W^t- 
IndiM process, acAc/i 88— Large number of, have been sent to the Mauritius, 

Bracken 89 machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest 

description possible ; its ^ cjonstmction and working described, Gwiome 1145— 
Sugar-mills have been lately introduced into Java, Maclaine 1675. 
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SuUivim John. (Amlysh of bi^EvjdeiUje.)— Depresaod -stete <lf ithelai^ in 

the Mysore Presidency in 1815, 4541-^t«-*-Sy8tem which wae then pursued for collect- 
ingi 4544--— Different system of laiid revenue theit piwiScd at thai: time in 
Peninsula, 4645, 4?i46— ^Substitution of the ryotwar system in place of the village 
lease-system in Goimbatoor, 454y— — Difference between the ryotwar and village 
systems, 4554— ^Peculiar principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an assessment upon 
all the lands of the country, 4564— Distinction between ryotwar aaid zemin^ry 
system, 4565, 4367 — —Advantages which the ryotwar system has over the zeminclary 

systems, 4573, 4567, 4578 Statement showing the results of the ryotwar system in 

Goimbatoor, from 1814-15 to 1828-‘29 both inclusive, compiled from the detailed 
accounts kept by the curnums, or native accountants of villages,. 4583, 

The ryotwar system is the most ancient and most agreeable to the people, 4584, 
4585 — m-Manuer in which the settlement was arranged in Goimbatoor, 4593— — 
Advantage to ryots under the fixed assessment of the ryotwar system, 4620— 

Assessments in Goimbatoor, 4626 Irrigations have been considerably extended by 

private proprietors, 4648— Opinion of the character of native officers ; advantages 

resulting from fair remuneration, 4654 Education necessary to form pei’sons for 

the judicial branch of the administration of the provinces in India, 4657~Manage- 

ment of the revenue of th^ Ceded Provinces by Sir Thomas Muiiro, 4(368 Nature 

of the puttah which natives receive with their lands, 4669 Injustice of applying the 

same system to the zemindary settlements, 4682 Puttahs are granted annually, 

4687 AiTangements when ryots cease to cultivate particular lands or take others, 

4690 Nature of goverumont loans to distressed ryots, called Tuccavy, how 

granted, 4695 In Goimbatoor the amount of loan has diminished from 50,000 or 

60,000 rupees a year to 18,000 or 20,000, on account of the improvement of the 
inhabitants, 4698 — —Manner of collecting the revenue under the ryotwar system, and 

officers through whose hands the revenue passes, 4700 The putticut system was 

never adapted in Goimbatoor, 4704 -47(X5 Evidence explanatory of errors in 

Mr. Mill's statements as to the tenure of land, and management of the revenue with 

ryots, in Madras, 4707 — 4/10 -In those countries in which the ryotwar system has 

taken place, an improvement has been fmind in the state of the people, 4715— - — 
Proved by the increased cultivation of latwl, 4718 Manner of ryots making applica- 
tion for rcitiissioii of taxation, 4722 Manner in which ryots at present use tiieir 

capital. • - 

Great benefit vyhich would arise from the establishment of banlts, 4727, 4728-r- — 
In Coimbatoor irrigation is princijpally conducted at the expense of the ryots, 4729 

Salt and tobacco arc monopolies ; opium is not, 4732 Difference between tlie 

systems of land rerenuc in Canara, Malabar, and Coinibatpor^ 4738- Assessment 

on in’igated lands as compared with others,. 4742 Control exercised over the officers 
who receive the revenue, 4747— — 'Manners of collecting the revenue in Tanjore, 4760 
— — Report made by the witness as to tlie nature of the restrictions on toba^po in 
Goimbatoor^ 4761— —Statement of the produce and capabilities of the Coip^atoor 
districts, 4767— ^Character of the liaiives of* India generally, 4769— —Good remits 
from encouraging them, and admitting them into the government of the cotimi^, 4777 
i#Trade and^0xpor}|5 qf Goimbatodn 478^^ / r y r ^ 

[Second AmwM of asseesmeiits in Coimtotoor j r^laiums itgd to 

pottahs, 4950 — —Altered state of India ; effect upon the re^eriui; ' a 

fixed revenue, < Explanation ^of Sir T. Munrq’s assessinent, •495,1'^^ 
a^eidtafal^M^ 496i-i~fnbre^ intti6se 

monopolies, 4953—- — ^State of wages in India is under ‘ a mdiun, 4957-— — ^ 
e6nsumhd pe»jsantry tp>Cowbhtooi^ .4958mfr£tote of their habitations/ Peaeanlary 
in an impf4ving the Jtalabi^ 

Canara, owing to the government monopoly of tobacco, 4963— Diminution of crime 
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• ill' (Goiinbaitoofv 4965—— •General state of the peasantry, 496ft-^"— State of education 
ia Caiinbatoor,41>7i-— A moderate perniaueut assessment would be the foundation 

of all ijaprorcment in India, 498*2 And the permission to Europeans to hold lands 

would; be the means of augmenting^ its prosperity, 4y8<‘i— — State of taxation under 
the ryotwar system, ns compared witli other parts of India, 4984— —Assessments in 
Coimbatoor at various periods from 1802, 4987— State of the proprietary rights of 

.^ts in Coimbatoor, 5000 Manner in which they have been dispossessed by the 

Government, 5002— — State of military police in the country, 5004. 

Inequality of taxation in Coimbatoor. and remedy for it, 5013, .5014 Injurious 

consequences of transit duties to India, 5015 Injustice of dispossessing the toda- 

wors of their lands, .5017 .\dvaiilago of land communication between Coimbatoor 

and Malabar, 5022 Goodness of iron in Coimbatoor, which is better than any in 

this country. Nature of Mr. Heath's manufactory, .5031-.5tW5 Enterprise of a 

native, who has constructed two bridgt»s across the Cavary at his own expense, 5041 

Without any assistance from Government, except the revenue of a small village, 

to keep them in repair, 5049 Advantages to be derived from introchicing a boring 

apparatus to search for water to aid irrigation, 5050 State of the natives in 

Mysore, .50.51 Comhict of European to native officers, 50.54 Redress to be 

obtained by natives for bad conduct towards them, .5056 How far any security 

partaking’of the nature of habeas corpus could be introduced into India, .5068 

Ctdtivation of coffee introduced successful ly above the Ghauts, .5075— Power of 

increasing the wealth of tin! country in India, .5077 Great expense of the present 

Government of India, .5080 State of roads in Coimbatoor and India gonemlly, 

5084. 

Best method of levying a duty on tobacco, .508.5— How far tlio expenses of 

Government may bo reduced in Coimbatoor, 5188 Advantage of employing native 

ageiiey in collecting the revenue, .5097 Consumption of European manufactures has 

greatly increawsl in India, 5102 .411 manufactures are liable to transit duties, 5K)8 

!! The traffic in bills is very considerable , hoondios are always to bo procured in 

Coimbatoor, 5111 Manner in which natives appeal to the Governor in Council, in 

the event, of being imprisoned, 51 18— Alterulions in Coimbatoor since file departure 
of the witness, seriously affecting the prosperity of the province, 5126 — — Imprisonment 
of the native servant employed by the witness, under a charge of cmbezzlcniont, 5128 

Summary process by which he was tried, 5139 Power exercised by the 

Government of removing Judges, 5142 Sentence against the native officer employed 

by witness, 5144 Who was sheristadar of Coimbatoor, 514.5. 

Sullivan, Mr. ; Settlements made by him in Coimbatoor, Mill 3320. 

Sulphur ; Is produced from the mines in Cutch, Wildey 2280. 

Sumatra, Sec Siam. 

Sunn-IJemp. The failure of sunn-hemp plantationsin, the hands of the government of 
Ii^ia, Rickard,* 2810. 

Supreme Court of Judicature. Petition of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, Mahome- 
tans and Jews-, natives, of India, acknowledging the benefit of the institution of the 
Supranbe Court of Judicature at Calcutta, p. 827. 

Surat Investment ; Was formerly provided under tlic most rigorous and oppressive system 
bC i^b4rchm,'.JSf^ardj ^2^ 

Survey. ^Accurata savvey which has been taken in tlte principal parts of ^mbay. Mill 
34064uJ<i.£xpense ttvetiriod in surveyillg^ iRiW 3491-— banner in which surrey of 
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Bombay was cairied on, 3536--— There is at present a revenue survwraflaassii^t, 
distinct from a geographical survey, now in progress in t|ie Deccan, 353^---- — 

Value of such a survey, Mill S542 Survey or country ]ndito)iHi6(able^^^^^ adjusting 

collection of revenue through zemindars of talooks, Ckaplin 5236 — —State pf t^, sur- 
vey of the Pooaah collectorate being carried on by Mr. Pringle, Chaplin 5254. ^ . 

Sycee Silver*, See Silver. 

T. 


Tanjore. Is the most fertile district next to Burdwan, Gordon 562 System under 

which the land revenub.is collected in Tanjore, Mill 3130, Sinclair 4247- Popula- 
tion of Tanjore, 870,682; Number of villages, 5,688, Sinclair — - — Revenue from 

1820—1823, the last year of wliich it amounted to thirty- eight lacs, Sinclair 4239^-^— * 

Deqrease of revenue under the aumanee system, Sinclair 4263 Proportions in 

which the laud may be supposed to be divided, Sinclair 4272 Under defective 

management the recurrence of an annual system a great evil, Sinclair 4283, 4284-^ — 
Authority of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, Sinclair 4288—— 

Frauds practised in collecting the revenue, Sinclair 4297, 4302 Advantages of a 

fair settlement for a long period, Sinclair 4308 Description of the mound of 

Cavery in Tanjore, Sinclair 4324. 

See Irrigation. Revenue, 10. 

T anks. There is a large ill-constructed tank at Ramnad, for the purposes of irriga- 
tion, Gordon 800— At Madura, the fine tank outside the city gate of ancient and 
solid construction, Gordon 811. 

See Irrigation. 

Tariff Prices. See Provisions. 

Tawes. Collectors of Taxes, anJ^how appointed, Mill 3309— Taxes remitted in 

India by the East-India Company, Mill 3858 Manner of ryots making application 

for remission of, Sullivan AT^l. 


Taxation. The people of India are over taxed ; the capital has consecj^uently not been 
increasing; both tlie agricultural and internal commerce, Forbes 2446, 2457-^— Cir- 
cular from the Secretary of the Bengal Finance Committee, stating the/ intention pf 
Government to tax copper, iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an import duty of 10 per 
cent., Forbes, 2448 — — The stamp- tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has caused 

much dissatisfaction in India ; resisted at Madras and Bombay, Forbes 2454, 2455 

Necessity of reform in the system of, Rickards 2798 Distress of the natives from 

the present system of taxation, Rickards 2823, 2825— — Inequality of taxation in 
Coimbatoor, and remedy for it, Sullivan 5013— — By laying an income tax 6h the 
liigh^r orders, 5014. / 


Tea. Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java ; Report of tiiie Aglri- 

cultural Committee osu this subject, Maclaine 1640u Average sale price of each de^ 

scription of the Ei^t-India Cempauy’s teas sold in each year, from 1823.; 
cost of teas purchk^ed, and the Ale amount in England, Canada, and Cape^rpr 666d 
Hope. See First Appendix. j ^ 

Teak X great ^ticie of. commerce betweeh the Birman empire 


Tehaildiirs . . ' Powers res^ % tlio -lehsildiUP natir* .o^leetors^ 
of tehsilclars. which exielSds to conluaement. Smith 5512. ' 


of commons, m 
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1. J*€rritorial and Trading Capital: 

Obs^tvations on Mr. Melvill’s evidence delivered last Session of Parliament, as 
to the division of the territorial and trading capitals, and the position in which the 
East- India Company really stand in regard to each, Laiigton, 2862, 2906—2909——— 
Explanation of accounts relating to, laid before the Secret Committees, Langton 2885 
—The Committee which sat in 1811-12 for the express purpose, did not succeed in 
eifecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of the territorial and commercial 

branches, Langton 2906, 2930 Explanations as to the divisions of territorial and 

commercial branches of the East-India ("ompany’s accounts, Langton 2917 

Difficulty of completing the accounts beyond 1808-9, Lnngion2\)2*), 2928, 2930, 2?l32, 

2937 Difficulty of arriving at a distinct separation of the territorial and commercial 

charges, Langton 2947 Of charging the proportion of fortification and building to 

the separate branches, Langton 2949 ^I'he territory appears to be the banker in 

India for the commerce, as the commercial fund in England is the banker for the terri- 
tory, Langton 2956 -Alleged discrepancy in the statements of Messrs. Lloyd and 

Melvill, in their examination in Session 1830, as to commercial profits, Langton 2957 
^There has never been an account prcnared by the Company and laid before Par- 
liament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the commercial and territorid 
branches at the commencement of the present charter, Langton 2962— — Great desi- 
deratum is a balance of the transactions between the two branches (which the Select 
Committee sought for), carried on to the close of the last charter, Langtoii 29GG 
Mr. Langton’s statements defective in principle, totally mistaken ill his territorial facts 
and inferences, and in his figured details he has made omissions which destroy all his 

results, Melvill 4498 Observations in answer to Mr. Melviirs remarks on witness’s 

evidence, Langton 4797, 4812. 


Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance dtic from territory 
to commerce, by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the calculations at p. 973 
of Appendix to the First Report 1830, and to that of the annexed statement, reckon^l 
from the close of the year in which the increase or decrease occurred, at tjie rates oi the 
interest on the homo bond debt, p. 7-9. 


Explanations concerning 
disbursed by the Company 
the principles agreed upon 
See First Appendix, 


accounts, territorial and commercial, to which various sums 

should be placed, Langton 4891 Estimate formed upon 

between the Board of' Control and Court of Directors.— 


2. Charges: 

LartJ’e territorial charges are paid by the Company in this country, Bracftcn 372 

territorial revenue now paid iu England amounts, to 203 millions annually , 

HieJeards And might be remitted in good bills without any inconvcmcnca, 

Rickards 2857 And much more easily under a system of free trade than at present, 

Ridkards 2860 No inconvenience could result to the Company as to transmitting 

their territorial revenue, if their system of trade was given up, Rivards 285J-— 
Lwee amount of difference the alteration of the method of charging Bencwlen and St. 
Hel^a. supplies has made in the territorial branch^ 2921— >^ener;d ten- 
dency of the East-India Company to charge items to the treasury with ^J’^h '» Jact 
it haano,tting to do, London 2927— Comparison of the several heads of temtona 
aha^pUpfents in England, as contained in the general statement, No. 21 o 
Papers, date^l India Board, 14th January 1830, and in the statement of account 
tb<i tenitW^ branches, &c., dated India House, 2d Jin 

1830, Langton 4959, 
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Z. Debt: ■ 

Climate of the territorial debt of India at the close of the Coiiiginy’s^^ term. 

See Pirst Ajjjpendix. 

4. Rcixenue: 

Statement to show the amount realized in England from the territories and revetiues 
obtained in India, Langton 2881, p. 386— ——Account of the monies paid Governmetit 
in consecpience of the agreements with the Company concerning the territorial pos- 
sessions in India, Langton 2881, p. 388 General state of receipts and disburse- 

ments at the several Presidencies and Settlements, extracted from the accotnits laid 
before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langtm 

2899 -Particulars of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of Indian treasuries 

for each year, 1792-3 to 1808-9, with the application thereof as far as the territory of ^ 
India is concerned ; also the sums for which the territory has to be credited or debited 

by the home treasury in the corresponding year, Langtoyi p. 402 Statement of the 

ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries for each year from 1792-3 
to 1808-9, with the application thereof as far as the territory of India appears con- 
cerned; also the sums for which the territory had to be credited or debited by the 
home treasury in the corresponding years, with the balance at the credit or debit of 
commerce in India in each year, and with the interest thereon from year to year, 

Langton 2911 Plan on which the foregoing accounts have been framed, 

Langton 2913 Statement of the loss sustained by the East-India Company from 

the conversion into sterling of the sums advanced from the revenue in India in reim- 
bursement of tlie territorial outlay in England at the Board rates, as compared with 
the mercantile rates of exchange, Langton 4837 Mr. Langton s statements defec- 

tive in principle, mistaken in his territorial facts and inferences, and in his figured 
details he has made omissions which destroy all his results, Melvill 4498. 

Monies paid Government in consequence of agreements with the Company concern- 
ing the territorial possessions in India ; amount realized in England from the territories 
and revenues obtained in India. See First Appendix. 

Timber. See Teak. 

Tin. Banca tin is imported into England from the eastw'ard, as well as by the way of 

Calcutta, Gordon 416— — Sallengore produces tin, Gordon 541 Is a staple article 

of export from ixvdi, Maclaine 1605— —Of Banca tin, 2,000 tons, worth £100,000, is 

exported, Maclaine 1625 Circular letter from the Eiaauce Committee, laying an 

import duty of 10 pqr cent, on tin, Forbes 2448. 

Tinnevelly. See Cotton. 

Tirhoot. See Indigo. 

Title Deed of an estate in Java. See Java. , 

Tobacco. Europeans in India never engage in the trade of. Bracken in, 

being excluded W Act of Parliament, Bracken 123— Is largely grown in^Madura, 
Gordon 551— —Tobacco is grown extensively throughout the northeni territories ot 
India, Ritchie 1421--*— It is utllHce American tobacco more rcsembli^ that gr(^hin 
the Brazils, Ritchie 1425— The whole itiiports from Beiigd and Bdmbay have 
failures, RitchieAA ^ — —Is a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1605 ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 
Ai^oudt of tollPfco exported from Java, jifOc/ame Chinese are the briy 

cdlftvl^rs, Mdclaine 1624— Evil of the monopoly of the trade in, Rickards 
—Revenue derived fhSm tho^'tobaceh monepbly in the ceded tgrritbrios 
Mysore, 1^-28, Sum 
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■ — ■^■■Report made by the witness as to the nature of the restrictions on tobacco in 
Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4701— Increase in the price of, owiiiff to its being a goveni- 
ment iribbopol;^, 4953 Distress in Malabar an(f Cahara, owing to the 

{ )ri6e of tobacco, Sullivan 49frl Best metliod of levying a duty on tobacco, Sul- 

ivan 5085. 

To^dawars, People who have had possession of the lands from the most remote anti' 
qoity ; they have been driven to another part of tlie hills ; injustice of the conduct of 
the Government to them, Sullivan 5017, 5018. 

Tortoiseshell ; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands,. Afac/rt 5/ c ISOG. 

Torture, Torture is inflicted sometimes in (he native governments, but never with the 
Company's authority, Chaplin 5279. 

^ Trade: 

I . Ameriean : 

Great increase of, between the years 1794 and 1811, with India, Rickards 2748. 

2. Bengal and Btirmah: 

Between Calcutta and Burmah empire is rapidly increasing ; bidlion and teak 

timber are the principal objects of trade. Bracken 289 Tiiis trade has increased 

since the war. Bracken 292. 

3. Ceylon: 

Trade of Ceylon is loaded with duties, Forbes 2381, Stewart 2101, 2408 Cin- 

namon, cocoa-nut oil and arrack, arc the principal exports from Ceylon, Stewart 2463 

Trade in elephants has ceased, Stewart 2503 'riie pearl and chank fisheries 

and cinnamon trade are monopolies of Government, Stewart 2505 The (lovern- 

ment trade on their own account, which is prejudicial to the inhabitants, AS’t^f/YirC25 ll. 

4. China, 

i. Generally : 

General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid 
before the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 

2899 System pursued by them as to the admission of provisions free of duty, Mac- 

laine \^\Z Memorial addressed to Chinese government to admit a vessel which, 

from having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come within the regu- 
lations, Maclaine 18 1() Insulting conduct of Chinese to Europeans if they exceed 

the bounds of the Factory, Mill 3()99 The Chinese are still very jealous of 

foreigners ; it has in no way decreased. Mill 3700 Propositions for bettering the 

trading intercourse between Europeans and Chinese generally, Plowden 3655—— 
Trade with China could not be considerably increased by possession of an island on the 
Chinese coast, or through the means of junks to Sincapore, Plowden 3721, 3726 — • 
The Chinese generally are not favourable to any relaxation of commtsrcial regulations, 

Plowden I y No advantage could result from placing fluropeans on tlie 

same footing as natives of China, Plowden 3765 Useless attempt of any appeals 

to the fears of the Chinese, Plowden 3773— Difficulty of changing the present i^ode 
qf carrying pu trade with China ; which system is at present mainly supported by the 
i^ast^India .pompany^ Plowden 3800—^803-' — ^Baclncss of some of the new ref- 
lations for , commercial arrangements in China, 3823-' — -Several of which 

were mfavour of the Chinese, Plowden ^28— Prime cost of tea and othei* articles 
iinported from China# and sold in England, Canada, and Cape of Good Hope. 
.Vawe of the. fpreign Bh^port and Import Trade of the Port of Canton, in each 
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INDEX. year since 1813, distinguishing the trade carried on by diiTerent nlsitions, the tr%4is car- 

— - ried On by tlie East- India and by private Indi% shij^ ; alio the Tonniage 

TRADE. employed. First Appendix, 


ii. India and China: 

Is on tlie increase. Bracken 294- 


-Opidm and cotton are the principal exports. 


Bracken 295— Bullion and bills on the Bengal government are the principal returns. 
Bracken 296— — ^'fhe bullion consists chiefly of Spanish dollars ; Sysee silver is smug- 
gled, Bracken 298 A free intercourse of trade between Bombay and China, and 

between China and Great Britain, would add great facilities to commercial intercourse 
between Britain and India, Ritchie 1442. 

hi. Suspension of: 

Proceedings at Canton. See First and Second Appendixes, 

5. East-India Company, 
i. Generally : 

The East-India Company neither carry on their mercantile transactions with advan- 
tage to themselves or others, Oisborne 1146 Because all commodities in which 

they interfere are driven up to unprofitable rates, and the monopoly stops all private 

trade in others, Gisborne 1147> Forbes -Their conduct to Mr. Wilkinson in 

1811, concerning a saltpetre contract, Forbes 2313 Injuries resulting from the Com 

pany trading and actii^ as sovereigns, Forbes 2317> 2322, Rickards 2836, 2846, 
2847 Large capitalists could not oppose the Company acting in the double capa- 

city of merchants and sovereigns, Forbes 2322, 2333— — The trade of India would be 
better conducted if the Company did not carry oil trade ; the prohibition of the East- 
India Company carrying on any trade would be a great benefit to themselves, Forbes 
2346, 2347, 2352, l^ewart 2508— The East-India Company should altogether 
abandon their trade tO and from India, and carry on no trade from India to China, 
2374, 2387. 

The trade from China to London ought to be left in their hands, or great risk will be 
run of losing it altogether, Forbes 2376, 2380 ^'Fhe loss of the East-India .Com- 

pany on their trade from India to England has been very great, Forbes 23Q 4 ■ - - 
Their remittances could be better managed than by trade, Forbes 2364, 2386, 238S, 

2394, 2404 No combination of merchants could prevent them from making their 

renlittances, Forbes 2365, 2366, 2370, 2406— —If the Company carried on no trade, 
they could "always effect their remittances, Forbes 2373 ^The Company on aban- 

doning their trade should also give up their monopolies of salt and opium, Forbes 

2409 ^The trading resources of the East-India Company are an unlimited command 

of capital arising from their territorial revenues, Stewart 2534 ^Evil consequences 

of the East-India Company interfering as sovereigns in the iiitertial trade of India, 
Rickards 2846— The community of India would be considerable Miners I>y 
drawal of the Company from all branches of trade, 2850— —Opinion of 

the Marquis^ Wellesley in 1804 on the bad system of frade then carried on, 
Rickards 285%ii^ ^ 

Cost of goods, &e. exp^orted fpoih England ; of military charges, &C., paid at home ; 
bdjis of exmange dxuwn abroad; profits arising on the sale of goode in India and 
Cnina 1730— 1745/ contrasted with the invoice cost of the retiimi® cargoes 
eorresponding^ears, in prder to show what the returns felldlOi^ t£e siuns’disbra 
from home atH period ^heh the Contoany’s afta^ confeted to comipei^e, 
ionami. ’'V'.-; ^ ^ 

-BtiteiKieiits made Out 40 expended hx fro^ Ihe 

laiML^nd from the i^e outw4#l fradb 
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, ih India^ W comparing tlie demands for those years of warfare with sums expended 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, 2881, p, 382. 

Amount of chaigos on the commerce of the East-India Company in India, England, 
China, &e. for the years 1828-1829 and 1829-1830 ; also of the profit and loss. Value 
Qf the trade of the East-India Company, showing the prime cost of several articles, 
aad the total value of the proceeds sent to India by the Court of Direetdrs, a« to tlie 
interference of the agents of the Company with private traders. See First Appendix. 

ii. Bombay: 

Oppressive manner in which the Company’s investment of piece-goods furnished in 
Bombay previous to the present charter, Rickards 2846. 

iii. Capital : 

Amount drawn from the territorial for commercial purposes, 1765 — \77^»9,LanfrtoH 
2876—— Statements to show expenses of wars in India sustained out of C()in])aiiy’s 
trading stock, previous to obtaining the grants of the Dewannees of Bengid, Behar and 

Orissa, and the five Northern Circars in 1765, Lanston 2881 Statement to show 

the sums expended in India from the treasury in England, and from the profits arising 
from the outward trade 1751-1766, to support the wars carried on in India against 
native princes, by comparing the demands of those years with the sums expended in a 
similar period, when the Company’s transactions were merely commereial, Lanffton 
1881, p. 382. 

Expenses of Bcncoolen and St. Helena, formerly charged to, Langton 2886—— 
Amount which the outlay furnished from the commercial fund of the East-India 
Company on account of Indian territory, with interest charged, would have reached 
in 1751 — 1756, 1766 — 1780, 1780 — 1793, 1793 — 1814, after allowing for the amount 
of all returns made from the Territory to Commerce, and calculating the Com- 
merce as chargeable with the expenditure of £121,229 sustained by the East-India 
Company in ttieir commercial character previously to the acquisition of territory, 
beyond the charge subsequently borne by. Commerce, for eslemlishments expressly 
commercial, JMlelvill, 4450— Mr. Langton’s statements defective ; omissions in his 
figured details, Melvill 4498— Commission formerly charged ; present system, 
vill 4533. 

iv. Surat: 

Oppressive manner in which the Surat investment was formerly collected ; refer- 
ence to the Surat Commercial Diary, Rickards 2846. 

6. Free Trade, 

Commerce at Calcutta greatly increased, owing to the facilities afforded by. Bracken. 
10, Gordon3H8, 393, Gisborne 1000, Ritchie 1228, 1509 — ^Statement showing the 
increase of the trade to Calcutta since the opening of the free trade. Bracken 12 ; 
Gordon 411 — Spelter, cotton- twist and wine are among the principal imports occa- 
sioned by the opening the trade to India, Bracken 42 Were it not for free trade, 

trade witii India would dwindle away. Bracken 279 Has injured the re-export 

trade to Calcutta, but greatly increased the import and export trade, Gordon 390 
Would be of great benefit in the intercourse between Bengal and Madras, Gordon l63 
Must have been beneficial,* as otherwise it would not have increased# Gisborne ~ < «» 

1^88^ Allied mfringement by the Company’s officers of the piAlic regulations 

issued in India at the opening of the trade, admitting British staples duty fre^^, Gordon 
535..«.w.peca8ioned at its opening a graft demand for cottons, woollens and metals, 
lOflO^^-In 1815 ime iim)ortatidn of Bri^ g^Ods was 800,000 yards, and 
in 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 1173. 
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.Japping at C^laitta has beea copsiderably bjured by f]^“ 

The free trade has had no influence in improving the growm of cotton ; in lSl»-toiy 
it was better than ever since produced, liitcAte 1359 — —The intercourte botwe^ the 
ports of Indiaand China would greatly facilitate commercial intercourse between Great 

Britain and India, Ritchie 1442 Opening the trade has destroyed the sale orMatlras 

manufactillres : but the coarse goods of Bengal still obtain a sal^, Juaclmne ^ 
How affected by the monopoly of the East- India Company in the silk trade, Aatlnaers 

2301 Under a system of free trade, the quality of silk would be greatly impr^d, 

Saunders 2068 Benefit of free trade to India, Rickards 2748, 27^1, 27o3, 2819 

Increased consumption of manufactures and consequence of, and extended con- 
sumption Avhich would take place if farther facilities were given to trade, Rickards 

^ 1 4. xU-. ^1-1 fHia nn ftiiocAr 


la very much limited on account pf the heavy duties in this ^country on sugar 

and silks^ BracA 

Opinion! of the ]^t-India Company as to the practicability of extending the Indian 
commerce, whioli in 1811 was advocated by the British iperchants. Rtckards ^747— 
Statements of the Company as to the Board of Control, liic^rds 2/47 I roots 
from ^e results, of the fallacious opinions of the reports of the Company at that period 

(1813), Rickards 2748 Opinions of the East-India Company as to opening the 

outports for trade with lndia; fallacy of their arguments proved by the result, Rickards 

2752 Opinions of the Company as to the possibility of increasing the number of 

exports from this country to India; refereace to the papers before the Conmittce 
prove that great varieties of articles have been traded in since free trade, which were 


exports 

See also Debts. Freights. Losses. Manufactut‘es. Opium. 

Remittances. Revenue. Salt. Shipping. Silk. Tobacco. Treasury Notes. 

Ani»ee also Papers in Third Appendix. 

TrM and Young. See Java. 

Transit Duties; are paid on passing from one part of the Company’s territories to 

another, Gordon 475 Seven and a half per cent, transit duties are paid on 

shipping raw silk from Calcutta to Madras, Gordon 486-— The removal of transit 

dufies 18 necessary to the trade of India, Ritchie 1523 Injurious consequences of 

transit duties to India, Sullivan 5015 All manufactures are liable to transit 

duties, Sullivan .5108 Great abuses are practised, and the 

injuriously to the internal trade of the country, Rickards 2837— -Should be abo- 
lished as soon as possible ; difficulty of so doing under the present system, Rickards 
2838. 

Travancore. Messrs. Beaufort and Co. have attempted to cultivate on a Iwge 

estate at Travancore, Gordon 830 ^It being a native government they have no cer- 

tain tenure, ^ich is a great drawback to improvement, Gordon ooo. 


See Dawk. 


See Provisions^ 


Travelling. 

Tr^elling ExpenH^ 

Travelling inJndia. Passports for travelling in lAdia are most vexatious reguUtions, 

©ordon 65:M^^In comwquenca ^ 

marched JlUflura apd iV^oned % two mqntta, iW^^ 

^bovi IransaMon, Gofrf0»W2^Alid causes bfihe 

Gordon G91 All Ttiii^i||tK fjpfhnbt: tn Iiwlb ariT obliged to be^nwhod ^h a 
passport, Gordon 71 1 ^ 2 ^^^ ssytem of purtijanoe -for ^Buro- 
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See also D&wk. Neirick Prices. Protfisions.^ 


Trensu^. Recommendation of a plan for opening the Company’s treasury in London 
Canton for nioney against bills upon India, by which they misdit command 
money to a laige extent, and effect tlieir remittances on fair terms, ForAcf 2364, 2386, 
2388. ’ 

Treasury Notes. There is no control over the issue of, by the Company ; they arc of 
the nature of Exchequer bills, bearing interest. Bracken 208. » 

Tuccavee. ArrtOunt of tuccavec advanced in Madras provinces. Mill 3588-*— Rate of 

interest charged on money so advanced. Mill 3590 Purposes for which advanced, 

MjW 3598-- — Manner of Tepayment when advanced for making wells, MiU 3600- ’■ 

Nature of Government loans to distressed ryots, called tuccavee, how granted, Sullivan 

4695. In Coimbatoor the amount has decreased from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees a 

year to 18,000 or 20,000, on account of the improvement of the inliabitants, Sullivan 

4698 Tuccavee system carried on by native princes, Chaplin 5262--— Money lent 

at tuccavee is generally repaid -without any loss, Chaplin 5270 — —Precautions takoh 
when money is lent, Ctiaplin 5272. 

T utenaguc. See Spelter, 

Twist, ^ee Cotton, 5. 


V. 

Vessels, See Shlpjnng, 

Viceroy of Canton. See Papers in First and Second Appendix, 

Village Settlement ; Prevails in Bombay, ilfiW3119 Distinctions between tl#' three 

sorts of settlements, zemindary, ryotwar, and village, Af/// 31*20— *3122 Advantages 

and disadvantages of the village settlement in the presidency of Fort Williaiii, Mill 

3403 Difference between the village settlement and the ryotwar system in fatbur of 

the latter, Mill 3113, 3418 Hardships on ryots under the village system. Mill 3421 

In Bombay, the collection of the revenue is generally by village management ; 

nature of the vilJag^e ^stem. Mill 3485, 3486 Substitution of ryotwar in place of 

village settlement in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4549 Difference between the ryotwar 

and village system, Sullivan 4554 System upon which the ryotwar system and the 

village lease system are respectively founded, Chaplin 5156— Manner in which each 
field is valued, in order to obtain the amount to be levied, Chaplin 5157 ^Effect pro- 

duced in the Cuddapa division of the ceded districts by me village lease system, 

Chaplin 5211 Entire failure of the system of village management in the oellary 

division of the ceded districts, Chaplin 5176— r-Under the village settlement there is 
not such good security for ryots as under the ryotwar, Chaplin 5216. 

See also Land Revenue. 


Wages ; Of rypts employed in the Burdwan coal«inines are from three to four rupees, 

or six to eight j^tizigs a month. Bracken 318, 320 In Calcutta^ Hindoo cai^*n- 

ter, sixpence Chinese, two shilling ; a European six shillings a^ay» Gordon 2242 
III Calcutta are generaUy consmeredhighp^m^branches, Gordon 2245— —In 
Ceylon are higher than in Bengal, Stewart 2481 « - - O f cooleys at Calcutta are five or 

. l» ’ ■ 




'iKDIX. 

tre^ac. 



i«so 

iiSDKJi. f« a j|j|^ K»Wiw^, mw ^r ire 

womm worK tVoSwnt’iie to 

WAR — WI]L. of E^peaiis, G^or<?w 425---»^State in Ipdia is per 

moil^^ullimn 4957— — In Java, 6^ Wi^rej» on Enropean estates ai^ fouipetice per 
dlom ; on native est^^ twopenee to twopence halfpenny ; the ^bonrers feediM them- 
selves^ and filling t^ir implepa^a^ 17.1B Are dpuble t|je price w^are 

in w^feornc 

Warehouses. Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hire warehouses 
in China, Plowden 3664. 

Wars in India. Statement to show the expenses of the wars and hostilities in India 
sustained oiit of the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants of 
the Dewannees ot Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and the five Northern Circars, 1765, 
Langlhw 2881--^— Stetement made out to show the sums, expended in India from the 
TreawvA^lMlaadiVnd from the profits arising from the outward trade, 1751 — 1766, 
to suppopUnh^^Vs tarried on against native princes, by comparing the demands of 
those yearsV warfare with the sums expended in tlie space of the above fifteen years, 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langton 2881, p. 382 

^^Xpenses of the war with Tippoo, Langton 2904 Difficulty of placing the early 

Irexpenaes^f the ward in India to the right account, Langton 4S70 — —Disinterested 
support received by the government in India from the Bombay merchants, Forbes and 
Co., and Bruce, Fawcett and Co., during the wars in India 1803-5, Forbes 2333— 
Expenses of the wars and hostilities in India sustained out of the Company’s trading 
stock previous to the obtaining the grants of the Dew^annee. See Fu^st Appendix. 

Waste Lands. How far they may be appropriated by zemindars, Mill 3264. 

Watson Mr, ; Made the experiment of commencing a silk factory in India, but was 
obliged to desist from the encroachment of the East-India Company, Saunders 1998. 

Weau^^. ^|^|^>indian weavers have been greatly interfered with by the increased impor- 
traKoC Cotton goodd frbtn England, Bracken S4 — —Being also cultivators are 
enabled to turn their labour into another channel. Bracken 35, 39, 40 — —Are 
benaft^ by the mode of the Company’s agents in carrying on their business in the i^ilk 
tra<^ Bracken 83— Do not confine their occupation to weaving only, they are also 
agriculturists and fishermen, Gisborne 1045— Most of the weavers have received 
advances from the Company, and sometimes have been forced to accept them, Saun- 
ders 2015— The ooiidition of the weavers in India is that of persons constantly in 
debt, under advances from the Company, and it is their system to keep them so, 
Gordon 2282-- — -The practice was ortlered to be annulled by the Company, but still 
continues, Saunders 2020— Wretched state of, Rickards 2846, 2853. 

See also Ryots. 

WeHs^yf, of. liis ppinipn in 1804 of the bad system of trade then carried on 

in In^a, tlickards 2852, 

Wildey, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has made the country of Cutch the 
object ^6f particular attentio^" 2263— — In Cutch, coal can be fbmid in abundabba, 2264 
—The mine wor^j^by the Government is situated near Bhooj, 2265— The coal 
from this mine is supmor to £aiglieb coal, igij^tes qui({ker, and would answer for steam 
machinery b^ter Jhan.coal 2^9— --Putph also pro- 
duces iron, cOp^, ;• aisTWp^^ which il principal p?fpprtfed Persia^^ ^o 

make carets wfliP; 22807*^7^6 ilrbn pb9se^^^ twenty-tw^BK irop ; 
has beelT as^\^lh teA 'l^iwelye^er ce)fw^ 

mon iron ore, 1^82 Ouja|Pa^^ 

being unac<|uainted with tfie «»e of coal,;^ furnaces, 22o3— — The finest steel in 
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India is made fro^ ore, armour^ sabres, pikes, and sharp-|||||^ tools, 2285— — ini 

The horse-shoes are jjlpferable to those made in England*, 2285—^ — ITie coal and iron — 

mines of Cutch might be worked to great advantage, 2287 ^^tract o f a l|^r WIL- 

Mr. Chi^f Secretary Nbwnham to Captain Wildey, concerning the co^ mines, fcOO. 

Cqpy of a Report on the Cutch coal-mine made by desire of the Honourable Mount- 
^|art Elphinstonc, Governor of Bombay, by W. Wildey, 12tli June 1820; the finest 
dnlp could be procured in Cutch at from three shillings to three shillings and sixpence 
each, 22U2 — —The wool is of long staple, and of a sort much wanted in this country ; 
would be useful in making blankets, 2293— British manufactures are much used in 
the bazaars from Bhooj to Kaira, 2296— — And are often preferred to native manufac- 
tures, 2299 — —Cutch would be a fine field for emigration and capital, 2300 — —Is very 

popvilous, nnd are an industrious race of men, 2303 The prices of labour are low, 

2304 111 every part of India there would be great advantage for the settlement of 

Europeans, particularly at Ceylon, 2308 ^Thcre are large quantities^* editton pro- 

duced at Cutch, but not in proportion to what it might be cultivated^ 2992* 

Wilkinson^ Mr. See Saltpetre. ' * 

Wine, Importation of to India greatly increased with the opening of the trade, parti(u- 

larly sherry, Bracken 42 Speculation of the East-India Con\pany in claret, whiil|| 

ended in considerable loss to the Company, and injury to private speculators, Forbes 

2336, 2342 Prime cost of wine imported from tlie Cape of Good Hope, 1827-28. 

Sec First Apjjendix, 

Wood. See Fuel. 


Wool. Wool reared in Cutch is principally exported to Persia to make carpets with, 

Wildey 2280 The finest sheep couhl be procured from three shillings to three 

shillings and sixpence each, Wildey 2292 The wool is of long staple, and of a sort 

much wanted in this country; would be useful in making blankets, Wil^^ 2293. 

Woollens. Largely imported to Calcutta Bracken 17 — And to Bombay, ttuoMim. 

Worms. See Silk, 9. 

Wuttun, See Deccan. 


Y. 

Yarn. See0otton, 5, 6. 

Z. 

Zemindar. Most of the zemindars are rich natives, living near Calcutta; tha|>lanof 
raising a landed gentry through their means has failed. Mill .3211— — Coimection 
between ryots and zemindars, Mill 3236— How far zemindars may appropriate waste 
lands, Mul 3264— In no way tend to the creation of a landed interest, M^l 3344 
—Manner in which zemindars raise money^ MiU 3585*^^— The rent ol India may be 
collected by settlement with the cultivators without the intervention of zemindars, Mill 
3910— Liability of zcmindari|» and their conduct towards i^ots getting into difficul- 
ties, Mill 3947~-Rammohun Kqy’s opinions. See First Appendix. 

Zemindarv Settlement. Nature of zeinindary tenure, ChristianMQH3, Mill 3115 
— Dinerenc^Hletween zemindar tenure and ^ot war system, CAm^a/i 2994— 
Nature of settlement "with zemindars, . ChrisMin ot improvement 

between zemindar and tyot, and revenue officers, womd be to facilitate the deewion 
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INDEX. of civil suits, an4|||i$putes between landlord and^fenant, CMtUan 3064 Difference 

between the thiw settlements, ryotwar, zemindary, anJ^^age, Mill 3120, 3122 

ZILLAH. ^ - — r;|firounds on which permanent settlements were introdiiHt 3163 Manner 

“ of ipilging zemindary property to sale for taxes, M/// 3153— —System under which 
•ermndary estates are purchased by the East-India Company, Milt 3157, 3158—- 
^ Management of estates so bought, M// 3159— This system would end Ip^getting 

rid of the zemindary system and establishing a ryotwar. Mill 3164- Fai|iMs of 

the principle as to the regulations of former governments. Mill 3166 cWern- 

ment have no means of securing justice to the ryots, except by taking the purchased 
estates into their own hands. Mill 3170 — Grounds of interference with zemindars 
as to their charges on rvotsin poppy lands. Mill 3196— — Power possessed by zenrin- 

, dars over the ryot, in the event of his not fulfilling his engagement. Mill 3200 —It 

has never been admitted by the East-India Company, that government has no power 
to i^erfere between Zemindar and ryot. Mill 3203, 3205. 

Modg||t]^yment by ryots to zemindars, Mill 3176, 3181 General exaction of 

latdpPi^/ 3182 — : — Iiistru^ions of the Bengal government to resist the claims of 

th? Zemindars to enhance the rafes of lands cultivated with the poppy, Af///3188--^ 

Impossibility of ascertaining ryot payments previous to 1793, A//// 3216 General 

^ want of registration in Bengal, Mill 3225 Rights of ryots have merged in perma- 

W nent settlement system. Mill 3274 Permanent settlement system has acted inju- 
riously on the people. Mill 3295- Conveniences arising from the zemindary settle- 
ment in the Fort William Presidency, Mill 3339 Advantages of. Mill 3341, 3342 

The operation of the zemindary system unfavourable to ryots. Mill 3364 Cause 

of the origin of the decoity, or* gan^-robbery system. Mill 3365, 3366 Conse- 
quences of the ryots* rights not being defined by this system, Mill 3373 Investigation 

of ryots* rights. Mill oZS7 ^Increase of value which has taken place in lands since 

the introduction of permanent settlements by zemindaries, Mill 3396 — — Distinction 

between ryotwar and zemindary settlement, Sullivan 4565, 4567 Advantages which 

the ryotuag has over the zemindary settlement, Sullivan 4573, 4576 — 4578 Ram- 

“ 'IhnlOTjrs opinion on the condition of the cultivators both under the zemindary and 
vH^^systems. See First Appendix, 

In the noHhern *^llcars the zemindary system prevails. Estates frequently in the 

hdi^ds of government. Mill 3458 Bad management under the holders of the 

zemindaries. Mill 3460— Effect of the zemindary settlement fifenerallv in Madras, 
Mill 347R 


Zillah Judges. The number of zillah judges could not be decreased, as the natives 

have distrust generally in the decisions of the native judges, Sinclair 440S, 4410 

The zillah courts formerly were very insufficient to control and decide appeals from the 
country courts, Sinclair 4414. 

See Courts of Justice, 3, 4. Judges. Justice, Administration of. See also Papers 
m/ Wifth Appendix. 
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30 Aug. 1831. statement, showing the annual result up to 1756, when, as the Committee 
. are aware, the wars began to press heavily. This statement shows, that in 

1746 there was a clear balance in the Company’s favour of £908,8^3 after 
repaying every demand. In that year hostilities with the French began in 
India, and the consequence was, that the annual balance gradually fell off, 
and previously to the acquisition of the Dewannie it had turned against the 
Company. 

443f). Then supposing they had continued exclusively commercial, as 
they were in 1746, there would have been no necessity for contracting debt 
in India? — Clearly not *, it is shown to demonstration in the statement to 
which I have referred, that the profits of the trade were not only ample to 
pay all the Company’s obligations at that time, but were such as to have 
enabled the Company to enter upon the period when the expenditure for the 
wars commenced, with an undivided surplus, and consequently the necessity 
for borrowing in India must have been territorial, ancl in no degree com- 
mercial. 

4437* Does it appear that the commercial charges incurred in India, which 
w^ere afterwards brought forward in the Committee of 1810, are included in 
that statement or not ? — The statement to which I have referred is drawn 
from a balance sheet, which shows the state of the (Company’s property after 
providing for every obligation. 

4438. Is there any separation made ? — The Committee of 177-^> whilst 
exhibiting this general result of the (’ompany’s affairs, did not separate the 
territorial from the commercial part, but a Committee of 1783 (vide Jour- 
nals, ISth March 1783), made such a separation so far as they deemed neces- 
sary, to show^ what commerce had expended up to 1765, on the territorial 
account. 

4439. How does it appear that those charges were therein included, when 
the subsequent Committee in 1811 brought forward those charges under a 
separate lieail, as not having been included in any of the accounts before 
furnished? -The account produced by the (’ommittee of 1773 being drawn 
from a balance sheet, every obligation, paid or unpaid, must have been pro- 
vided for previously to striking the balance, and I am not aware, that any 
select committee has ever stated that in such accounts the Company had 
not made provision for every demand. The Committee in 1783, before 
showing the amount expended by the Company on account of the wars, 
deducted the whole charge incurred in maintaining all the settlements up 
to 1765. 

4440. The question refers to the commercial branch, the object being 
now to ascertain whether there was a profi ton the commercial or a profit on 
the territorial branch ; and although the general account may show the par- 
ticular result, is the distinction made in that period as to the commercial 
charges so clear and distinct as what was maoe by the Committee in 1810, 
when they brought forward that^ account which appears in the Appendix to 

the 
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the Second and Third Reports? — As I have already stated, there was no 
separation of accouiits on the books of the Company in 17()\5 ; but I under- 
stood the object of the question lately put to me was to ascertain the state 
of the Company’s affairs, whilst they w'ere exclusively commerciaL 1 an- 
swered that inquiry by showing that in just before the wars may be 

said to have commenced, their annual account exhibited a balance in favour 
of £908,823, after providing for every obligation. 

4t41. You have stared that in 174f> there would have l)ecn no necessity 
for contracting debt for the commercial department. That having been the 
case previously to the Company’s assuming a political character, and their ac- 
counts in that character having since ISII been separated from their trade 
accounts, what, upon the princijilc of separation, has been the result of the 
commercial branch ? — By statements printed in the second Re})ort of the 
Committee of last year, it will be seen that, after paying the dividend to the 
proprietors and all commercial charges, there was a surplus ])rofit of 
£13,000,003 sterling. 

4142. Then it would appear that both before the C ompany had the terri- 
tory, and since the accounts were separated, the trade was profitable, and 
consequently that no debt could have been incurred in India for the trade ? 
— Clearly not. 

4413. Mr. Langton, apparently following your arrangement, has divided 
the time from lytu to 181 1 into three stages. Have you anything to remark 
upon this?— My division was 17O3 to 1780; 1780 to 1793, and 1793 to 1814. 
Mr Langton has not altogether followed this arrangement, even as res|)ect8 
the first period, as on reference to page * it will be seen that his statement 
is from 17fi3-()(i to 1778-79 as regards some of the j)iesidencies, and from 
1700 07 to 1779-80, and 17fj4-b3 to I777-78 as regards others. With respect 
to the other two stages, he has taken I78I to 1792, and thus omitted two years, 
one of which however is included in his last term, which is 179'-^ to 1809. 
Tlrese omissions and differences must of course affect the comparison which 
he has made with my statements, even without reference to difference of prin- 
ciple between liis accounts and mine, 1 am however quite reaily, in spite of 
these discrepancies, to proceed to .show what reliance is to be j)laced on Mr. 
Langton’s statements, whether con.sidered by themselves or in comparison 
with mine. 

4444. To what documents did you refer in preparing your statement for 
tile first period, from 170,5 to I78O? — To official documents laid before Par- 
liament in the year 1783. I observe that Mr. Langton, in answer to Question 
2786, when asked if there were no Parliamentary documents to which 1 might 
have had recourse, replied that there were accounts prepared by the Compa- 
ny's accountant-general, and laid before the Committees of Secrecy in the 
years 1773 and 1782. Now I wish to tell the Committee tliat the documents 
to which I referred were Parliamentary documents; that they were prepared 
by the Company’s accountant-general; and what is more, that the results that 


30 Aug. 1831. 
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30 Amr. 1831. they contain were examined and sanctioned by a Committee of the House 

of Commons in a Report recorded on the Journals of the li2th of March I78S, 

.r. C. MelviU, wliici), with tlie permission of the Committee, I will now quote the 

followinfj passatre, “ It also appeared that the Company have received and 
realized in England, from the territories and revenues in India, no more than 
the sum of £3,622,969, from which deducting the sum of £2,169,398 paid 
to Covernment, the sum remaining for the Company amounted to no more 
than the sum of £1,453,570 which was appropriated in the reduction of the 
Company’s bond debt; and the said sum of £1,453,570 being deducted 
from the sum of £5,069,684 leaves the Company in disburse upon account 
of the wars, by which the territories were acquired, to the amount of 
£3,616,113 besides interest.” This sum of £3,616,000 is that which, it will 
be observed, I stated last year to be the amount (Question 5671, Second 
Report, 1830); and if the Committee will be pleased to refer to the Act of 
23Cieo. Ill, c. 3(i, passed in consequence of the Report from which I have 
extracted the passage just quoted, tliey will see that Parliament adopted and 
acteil upon the (Jommittee’s statements, alleging as a reason for affording 
temporary relief to the Company, that both political and commercial em- 
barrassments had been caused by means of the expenses of the wars and hos- 
tilities in India, and the homeward-bound ships not having duly arrived; and 
in a subsequent enactment of the same year, (23 CJco. Ill, c. 83, s. l,'i the 
embarrassments of the Company were attributed exclusively “ to the wars 
and hostilities in India and in luirope.” Nor can it be said that the Committee 
or Parliament came to these decisions without the amplest information. 
On roferciico to the Journals of the ,5tb of l'’ebruaryl767 , it viill be seen that 
a scries of accounts was laid upon the table, showing in full detail the enor- 
mous ex])enditure 011 account of the wars previously to 1765. Seeing, then, 
that the statement which I made has been authorized by ofHcial documents, 
by -a ('ommittee of the House of Commons, and by Parliament itself, I leave 
this Committee to decide whether most reliance is to be placed upon that 
result, exhibited too at a time ; I now refer to 1783) when the Company’s ac- 
counts were subjected to the most rigid, I might almost say suspicious scrutiny 
by some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, including the late Mr. 
Fox; or upon accounts furnished after the lapse of half a centur)% by an un- 
official and irresponsible individual, and prepared from documents which 
were all before Parliament when the result which I have stated was declared. 

4H5. What is the difference between the result of your statement from 
1768 to I78O, and that of Mr Langton, as respects the first period?— My 
statement, that in 1780, f3,6l6,000 remained duo to the Commerce besides 
interest, for sums exj)ended in the wars, was founded upon the fact of that 
expenditure having in 1765 amounted to £5,069,684, as stated in the Report 
already quoted from the Journals (12th March 1783;. The question between 
Mr. Langton and me respects the amount yielded towards the reimbursement 
of this sum from I765 to I78O. I say that, according to the accounts ad- 
mitted by a Committee of the House of Commons, the amount was 

£1,453,684 
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1 l,1..53,0S t ; Mr. I.aiigton says that it was to, 1 1.5,97!) 'I'hc (lirterciico ho- 
tween us is theretore t 

4140. Can you j^ive any explanation of the causes of that tiillerence ?— 
In the first place Mr. Lanoion has totally omitteil the home charges, which 
amounted to t. Now this is a reinaikable omission, because the 

Committee of Secicc^, to whose rej)oi‘ts and documents j\Ir, Can^ton thinks 
I might have had recourse, state in their Third l{ci)or(, \nh Febnjary I77J, 
p.^ / Seveial .ii tide's ol expense whie'h ought to be c’hai'gud to the account 
of the territorial acepiisitions are invoked in the expenses incident to the 
commerce of the Company, ami to the general management ol* their allairs at 
home.” 4 he Committei' then enumerate several such items. Now, sup- 
posing Mr. Langtoii to have overlooked this passage, yet the very accounts to 
which he reler.s, UiUl which he jiroduced, page as coj)ies ol* those from 

which he supposed my statement to have been taken, show, ii|)on the face 
of thein, that an expense had been incurred “lor raising and transporting 
troops lor the delenci' of tlie territories, with other charge s not relating to 
commerce, ])aid liere.” 'The ellet l of this omission of Mr. Langton is, that 
he saddles the trade with such things as these : “ .€40, ()()() to Sir ,1. (\)rni.sh 
and Colonel i'kre < oolt', t’or naval and military stores taken at Fondicherrv, 
to be by them distiil)uled ; Lol/.IJl to tlir Hoard ol* ( )rd nance for stores de- 
livered in Imlia; 110,000 to each of the three superx isors,” and many others 
with which I will not trouble tlu; C'onmfittie, but which are enumerated i)v 
the Committee of Secrecy in 1774. 4'hen Mr. Langton has oniitU'd the 
payments to i^rjvennncnt of I’Lh 1 b0,4!)>s upon the ground (. /r/c ‘;ISSO;“ihat 
it would be unjust to claim as a debt from the territory the? am mit paid to 
Goveinment I’or jiermission to appio])riate the surplus territoiial levi'iiue.” 
To this opinion ol’ Mr. Langton it might b(‘ sullicient for me merely to 
oppose the Report of the ( ommittee of I7S.J already relerred to, who, as a 
matter of course, deducted the payiiu'uts to (ioverument from the sums 
remitted to the ( ompany ; but I would remind tlu! (.’ommittee that this 
arrangement of j)articipation, as it wms calleil, arose out of a claim on the part 
of the public to all the territory, which it was fondly hoped would jirove an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth ; that claim was compromised l*()r a. sum ol 
£400,000 per annum; but that this was tocome out of the levenue is peifectly 
clear from the Act 7 (ieo. Ill, c. ,07, which ratified the agreement, and 
which provided, that if the ( ompany should be dispossessed by any Ibreign 
power of the territory, or any pait, the 1400,000 should be reduced in such 
proportion as the net income of the tc'iiitory lost should bear to the net income 
of all the territory : and w hen the golden dreams of a lich hai vest fiom the 
new acquisitions w'cre dissipated , and Parliament had t<isuspend the obligation 
imposed upon the (Jompany, they, in the Act 13 (ieo. Jll, c. Of, s. 13, 
treated the arrangement as one ol’“ ))ai ticij)ation in thej>iofits arising Oiot liom 
trade but) “ from the territorial ac(|uisiti(>ns and revenues lately obtained in 
the East Indies;” and the Select Committee of 1733, in their Ninth Report, 

f O thus 


Aiig. 1831 

3 r. Mr/nlf, 
Esi! 
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30 Au^?. 1831. thus expressed themselves regarding the same arrangement: Government 
also thought they could not be too early in their claims for a share of what they 
J. c .^ Melviily considered themselves as entitled to in every foreign acquisition made by the 
power of this kitigdom, through whatever hand or by whatever means it was 
made/^ It therefore seems to me to be quite preposterous, at this time of 
day, to consider that which Parliament declared should come out of the 
territorial revenue to be a charge upon the Company's trade. 

The third mistake that Mr. Langton has made, is, that he has charged the 
trade with the whole amount of losses by batta or exchange^ which must prin- 
cipally have accrued to the territory in the collection of its revenue, owing 
to the state of the coinage at that time. I am aware that Mr. Langton has 
also credited the commerce with gains in batta and on European goods; 
but that the larger portion of that was commercial will be apparent to the 
' 3HG. Committee if they will turn to the Account (page ^52*) which shows a profit 
upon exports of £1,110,4^4 ; with which sum at the least, I conceive, com- 
merce should have been credited, instead of with that of the difier- 

ence between Mr. Langton^s debits and credits under this head. 

4447* Do you conceive that the explanations you have now given account 
sufficiently for the discrepancy between your result and that of Mr. Lang- 
ton ? — I do ; I have little doubt that if it were practicable accurately to cor- 
rect the several items in Mr. Langton^s account which I have enumerated, 
and to adjust the difference of period, the result would be the same as mine, 
and what Parliament has admitted, namely that in I 78 O the sum of 
£3,61 6, 0(X), besides interest, remained due to the Company on account of 
the wars. 

4418. Was not the Company's commerce relieved in I 765 from a heavy 
charge which it had previously incurred for maintaining forts in India ? — 
Previously to 1765, the ordinary expense of the Indian settlements, beyond 
the revenues they produced, was defrayed by the commerce ; the average of 
that expense appears by the accounts before the Committee to have been 
comprised in the sum of per annum. Since 1765, the commerce 

has been charged only with expenses strictly commercial. The territory has 
been charged with the political expenses. On the one hand, undoubtedly, 
the commerce was relieved, but, on the other hand, the territory has paid 
nothing' to the commerce for the use of the sums previously expended in 
the acquisition of the territoiy, and commerce was only enabled to lend and 
continue on loan to the tenntoiy those sums, by disposing, in 1765, of a large 
part, and subsequently mortgaging to the Bank the remainder, of that por- 
tion of their commercial property denominated the East India Annuities, 
whereby the Company, as a commercial body, sustained a positive loss of 
income amounting to £121,773 per aunum, besides the continued charge of 
interest on the Home Bond Debt, which might have been otherwise paid ojf 
out of their profits. I consider, therefore, that the territory derived more 
advantage than the commerce from the alteration which took place in 1765, 
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and that the commerce has since borne every charge necessary for the car- 
lying on of trade. 

4449 . From what document does that loss of £15^1,778 appear r — It may 
be deduced from accounts which have from time to time been laid before 
Parliament; indeed the sale of the annuities is adverted to in the Fourth 
Report, page 43^ ; but the fact can be clearly shewn in any shape in which 
the Committee may be pleased to call for the information. 

4430. Has any computation been made of how the account would stand, 
supposing the trade to be charged with the £1^21, per anniim^ on account 
of the settlements in India, and charging the territory with interest from 
year to year on its unliquidated debt? — In consequence of Mr. Langton's 
observation (Q. 2889) that a huge sum of many millions would have been 
saved to the territory if the accounts had been correctly stated, I Iiave 
caused a computation to be made of how the account would stand, suppos- 
ing on the one hand a charge of interest to have been made from the first at 
the rate of five per cent, per annum in the transactions betw^ecn territory and 
trade ; and supposing, on the other hand, the trade to be charged with the 
full amount of £121,229 per annum as theexpcnce of maintaining the settle- 
ments abroad; this Account is continued until 1814, and shows a balance 
then due to the commerce of more than eighty millions. 

{The Witness delivered in the Account ^ which was read^ and is as follows ; viz, j 


Stxtbment of the Amount which the outlay furuished from the Commercial Fiinds of 
the East-lndia Company, on accoirtit of the Indian Territory, with Interest charj^^ed 
thereon at 5 per cent, per Annum, would have r€»ached in the four several periods fn>ni 
1751 to 1766, from 1766 to 17^0, from I 78 O to 17^8, and from 17113 to 1814, after 
allowing for the Amount of all Keturns made by tlie Territory to Commerce, and 
calculating the Commerce as chargeable, tliroiigh tiiosu several periods, with the full 
Expenditure of £121,229 sustained by the Company in tlieir purely Commercial cha- 
racter, previously to the state of circumstances which led to the accpiisition of the 
Territory, beyond the Charge subsequently borne by ihe Commerce for Establishments 
expressly Commercial. 


1751-55 Imports deficient .. 

1 Year’s Interest \ 
at 5 per cent, j 

*752-53 

£. 

39 f >.753 • 

19.837 '65 

444,026- 

Amoant of Annual Charge of £151,559 (with 
accruing Interest). 

* 753-54 

Interest . • 

• • • • • • 

860,616 -6,5 
43,030 -83 
818,973- 

ist year 

Interest 

sd • • • . . . 

151,559 • 
6,061 *45 
151,559 ' 

* 754-55 

Interest . . 

• • • • • • 

1,755,650 *48 

86,131 *05 

761,314- 

Interest •• 

3d • « • ♦ . 

24 Mi 9 * 4.'5 

* 2 , 42 . 5*97 

151,559 • 


Carried forward • . 

9.570,065 -50 

Carried forward , 

4 0 2 

, 388,174-49 


30 Aug. 183 
J. C. Mrlvili 
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30 Aujj;. 1831 . 

J C . Mehill ^ 
Esq 


Orouglit forward . . 

- Interest . • 

£. 

2,570.065 -50 
128,503 27 
568,968- 

4th 

Brought forward 
Interest 

£. 

.. 3^2,174*42 
19.108 -72 
121,229- 


i 75^>-.57 

Interest . . 

3 . 2 fi 7 > 53<5 -77 
163,376-84 

250.398 • 

5th 

Interest , . 

522,512-14 
26,125 -60 
121,229 • 



Interest . . 

3,681,311 *61 
184,065 -58 
437>273 * 

6th 

Interest 

• • ■ • • • 

669,866 *74 
33.493 *33 
121,229 * 


• 758-59 

Interest . . 

4,302,6.30 -19 
215,132 -51 
1,075.194 • 

7th 

Interest 

824,589-07 
41.229-45 
121,229 • 


1 759-60 

Interest . . 

5.592,978 -70 

279,648 ‘83 
85*8,618 • 

8th 

Interest 

987,047 *52 
49.352 *37 
121,229- 


1760-61 

Interest . . 

6,731,243 -53 
336.562 -17 
171,619. 

9th 

Interest 

1,157,628 *89 

67,881 -44 
121,229. 


1761-62 

Interest . . 

7,239,424 -70 
361,971 -23 
271,926 • 

loth 

Interest . . 

1,336,739 -33 
66,836 -96 
121,229- 


1762-63 

Interest . , 

7 >« 73 , 32 i -93 i 
393,666-09 
432,166- 

nth 

Interest . . 

1,524,805-29 
76,240 -26 
121,229 ' 


1763-64 

Interest . . 

Mi> 9 ,i 54*02 

434»957 ' 7 ^ 
191,808 • 

1 

12 th 

Interest . . 

1,722,274.55 
86,113.72 
121,229 • 



Interest . . 

97325 » 9»9 72 
466,295 -98 

! I3*h 

interest . . 

1.929.617 -27 
96,480 -86 
121,229 * 







1 764- 65 Imports exceed . . 

Interest . . 

1 765- 66 Imports deficient , . 

9,792,215 -70 

1,465 • 

9,790,750 -70 

1 

1 

14th 

Interest . . 

2,147.327 *13 

107,366 -35 
121,229 ■ 


489.537 '53 

010 , 5 . 53 " 


Interest . . - 

0,375,922 -48 
.. 118,796-13 


Deduct , 

10490,841 .23 

15th 



121,229. 


Ab per separate calculatioOf 
amount of annual charge of j 
£121,229 per annum, with | 
accruing Interest, supposed 
to be borne by Commerce for 
Che 15 years .. 

|) 2,615,947 -Go 

1 

15 Years 

£2,615,947 "60 



Net 

£7.874,893 -63 
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Brought forward 
Interest 

1766-67 Imports deficient . . 


Interest . . 


7.874,893 *63 

393,744 *68 

251, • 


'8,519.864*31 

425,993-21 


8.945,857 -52 

1767-68 Imports exceed .. 148,706* 


8,797,151 *52 

Interest . . 439.857 *57 


1768-69 £, 9.237.009*09 

Paid Government, 400,000) 

Imports exceed, 470,772 J ' 


9,166,237 -09 
Interest .. 458,311*85 


1769-70 £. 9,624,548-94 

Paid Government, 400,000 ) ^ ^ 

Imports exceed, 771,426) 87 .4 ^ * 


9,253.122 *94 
Interest .. 462,656*14 

1770-71 £. 

Paid Government, 400,000 \ , q qq 

Imports exceed, 18,912/ 8 


10,096,867 -08 
Interest . . 504,843 -35 

1771-72 £. 

Paid Government, 400,000 \ ^ 

Imports deficient, 810,585! 


11,812,295-43 
Interest .. 590,614-77 


1772.73 

Imports exceed, 
Government , . 


£. 12,402,910*20 


371.991 I 

200,000 3 


171.991 • 


Interest . . 

'773-74 . 

Imports defident, 20,881 
Government . , 253,779 


12,230,919 *20 
611,545*9^ 

j- 274,660- 


13,117,125-16 
Interest .. 655,856-25 


1774-75 £. 

Imporu exceed, 590»335 
Government .. ^15,619 


13.772,981 '41 
} 474.716' 


30 Aug* 1881. 

A C. MeMiL 

E $ q . 


Carried forwand . . 13,298,265 -41 
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so Aug. 1881 . 

J. a Mehill, 
E$q. 


£. 

Brought forward .. 13,398,1265 *41 
Interest .. 664,913*27 


1775-76 Imports exceed .. 428,061* 


Interest . . 

»3.53G,ii7-68 

676,755 ‘88 

1776-77 Ditto 

14, a 11, 87 3 -56 

331,893 • 

Interest . . 

13,879,980 -56 

693,999 '02 

1777-78 Ditto 

14,573,979 -58 
581,735- 

Interest . . 

13,992.244 -58 

699.612 -22 

1778-79 Ditto 

14,691,856 *80 
639*108 * 

Interest , * 

14,052,748 -So 
702,637 -44 

1779.80 Ditto 

14.755,386-24 
352.722 • 

Less, 

Annual charge of £121,229 
for 14 years, with interests 

14,402,664*24 

f 2,375,922-48 

Interest 

12,026,741 -76 
601,337 -08 

1780.81 Imports exceed .. 

12,628,078*84 
112,368 • 

Interest . . 
1781-82 Imports deficient .. 

12,515,710-84 
625,785 -54 
1,579,599 • 

Interest . . 

1782-83 Ditto 

14,721,095-38 
736,054-76 
1,545,699 - 

Interest 

17,002,849-14 
850,142 -45 

1783-84 Imports exceed 

17.859,991 -59 
77 , 149 - 


Carried forward . . 17,775,849 *59 
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Brought forward . . 
Interest 

1784-85 Imports deficient .. 

£. 

17.775,842 *59 
888,792 -12 

452,397 * 

Interest . . 

- 7 * 

OSS-Br,! -58 

1785*86 Imports exceed 

20,072,883 *29 
101,630 • 

Interest 

1786*87 Imports deficient .. 

19,971.253*29 
998,562 *66 
773^368 • 

Interest . . 

1787-88 Ditto 

2 i. 74 :).> 93-<)5 
1,087,159 *19 
149,284* 

Interest . . 

1 788-89 Ditto 

‘-22,979,627 *14 
1,148,981 *35 
568,819 * 

Interest . . 

1789-90 Ditto 

■-* 4 .« 97 . 4'^7 ’49 

1,234.871 -37 1 

27 1,037 • 

Interest 

1790-91 Ditto 

26,203,335 ‘86 
1,310,166 *79 
639,681 * 

Interest 

1791-9* Ditto 

28,153,183*65 

1,407,659*18 

584.251 * 

Interest . . 

1792-93 Ditto 

3O,i4./-„093 -83 
i, 5 <J 7 ,‘^ 54 -C >9 

37,571 • 

Add, 

Decrease of commercial pro|ier- 
ly from 1779-80 to i792-93> 
with interest, as per Contra 

31,689,919 •52 

695 > 50<''93 

Deduct, 

Annual charge of €1 2 1,229 for 1 
13 years, with interest . . j 

32,385.426 *45 

- 2,147,327*13 

interest . . 

3 o, 23 B ,099 -32 
1,511,904-96 

*793-94 Import* exceed . . 

31,750,004 -28 

1 27,538- 

Interest 

31,622,466 -28 
1,581,123 -31 

Carried forward . 

33.203,589 -59 


Decrease of Commercial Pro 
perty, 1780 to 1793 






Interest calciilntcd for half the period on the 
total sum, say from 1786-87. 

(Assuming the decrease to have been uni- 
form in tlie period of the calculation, as the 
actual periods of such decrease cannot readily 
be arrived nt.) 


1786-87 


Interest 


5i8»998* 
3 r >»949 *90 


1787.88 


Interest 


/ 344,947 *90 
27*247 *39 


1788-89 

Interest 

572,195-29 
28,609 -76 

1789-90 

Interest 

600,805 *05 
30,040 *25 

1790-yl 

Interest 

630,845 -30 

31,542 -26 

1791-92 

Interest 

662,387 -56 

33,119-37 

1792*93 



£695,506 -93 


30 Aug. i8SL 
J. C Melvillp 
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30 All^^ 1831. 

Brought forward . . .33>203,589 -59 
J C , Metviliy 1794-9^ ’Imports exceed . 133,418* 

Esg^. 

. 33»07o,i7i •59- 

Interest . . 1,653^508 *57 

34,723,680-16 

179.5-96 Ditto .. .. 329,142- 

34,394>53^*i6 

Interest .. 1,719,726-90 

1796-97 Imports deficient . . 236,978 • 

36,351,243 -06 
Interest 1,817,562-15 

38,168,805 -21 


1797-98 Imports exceed .. 

1,713,121 - 

! 


* 

36,45.5,684 - 21 



< Interest . . 

1,822,784 -21 

1 


1798-99 Imports deficient .. 

54.3+' • 




38,332,^09 *42 



Interest . . 

1,916,640-47 

i 


1799-1800 Ditto 

384,014 • 




40,633, 4()3 -89 



Interest . . 

2,031,673 -19 



' 

42,665,137 -08 



1800-1801 Imports exceed , . 

325,136- ! 

I 




42,340,001 -08 1 



Interest . . 

2,117,000-05 1 



1801-2 Imports deficient . . 

1,078,827- , 




4.5,.535,^28 -13 


£. 

Interest . . 

2,27(i,79i *40 ! 

Iiicrease of Commercial Pro- 1 


1802-3 Ditto 

143,928 • ! 

perly, l793•9^ to >613-14 J 

£1,890,860 


47»9;''.6,547 *53 ' 



Interest 

2,397,'^27 -37 

(Allowing as a Credit Interest thereon for 


— 

half the period, as the actual periods of Increase 


.50,354,374 -90 

cannot readily be arrived at.) 


1803-4 Imports exceed 

1,228* 


£. 


1 

1803-4 

1,890,860 • 


50,353,146-90 ! 

Interest 

94>.>43 • 

Interest 

2,5 1 7,657 *34 ‘ 



1804-5 Imports deficient 

36,654 • 

00 

c 

1,985,403 • 



Interest . . 

99,270 -15 


52,907,458-24 ^ 



Interest . • 

a, 64.5,37 2 -91 j 

1805-6 

2,084,673 -15 

1805-6 Ditto 

1,444,170- 1 

Interest . . 

104,233 •6,7 

Carried forward . . 

56,997.001 ’>5 , 

1806-7 (Carried forward) 

2,188,906 -80 
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£. 

Brought forward .. 

Interest .. 2,849,8 ^,0 -05 

1806-7 Imports deficient .. 


1807-8 Ditto 

Interest 

60,089^ 171 *20 
3»^;o4,458 -56 
. . 1,665,662 ■ 

r 

1808-9 Ditto 

Interest 

64,759.291 -76 
.. ' 3 ,‘^ 37 ^ 9^>4 -08 

1 , 72 (',, 837 * 

1809-10 Ditto 

Interest 

69.724,093 -34 
.. 3,486,204 

3 , 72 .''>, 85 o • 

1810-11 Ditto 

Interest 

76,936, 148 M >0 
• • 3,846,807 -40 

1,022,305 • 

1811-12 Ditto 

Interest 

8 1 ,8o5,26 ( ) *40 
.. 4,090,26;, *02 

8.35,441- 


Interest 

86,7,30,964. 42 
•t, 

1812-13 Imports exceed 

9 L<>f> 7 ,.'')i 2 *(4 

4,227,271- 


Interest 

86,840,241 *6a 
4,342,012,08 

1813-14 Ditto 


91,182,25:^ -72 
2,250 ' 2 .'6 • 


^8,932,01 7 -72 

Less, 

Increase of Commercial Pro- 
perty, with Interest, 1793-4 
to 1813-14 . , £3,080,011 -GT} 

Charge of, 

£121,229 for 21 

years 4,330,209 -03 

7,410,220.68 



Brought forward \ 
Interest . . 

£. 

2,188,906 *80 
109,445 -34 

1807-8 

Interest . . 

3.25^8,352 -M 

1 14,917 60 

1808-9 

Interest 

2,413,269 *74 

1 20,(163 -48 

1 809- 1 0 

Interest’ .. 

‘^..") 33.933 
i2(>,()96 -66 

1810-1 1 

Interest 

2,()(So,629 '88 
13.3,031 -49 

1811-12 

Interest 

2 » 7 |) 3 , 66 i -37 

139,683 -06 

-i»— u — — 

1 812-13 

interest ... 

2 . 93 ;t,:i 4 ? -4.3 
146,607 *22 

1813-14 


£3,080,01 1 *65 

% 


Charge of €121,229 per annum for 21 years. 


Amount for 15 
forward 

yean brought 

•-!/>J. 0 ,<u 7 '^>0 


luterest .. 

I 52 1, ' 22(1 ■ 

16 years 

Interest 

•-:*867,973 -98 

*4.3,398 -69 



1 2 1 ,229 • 

17 years 

Interest 

3,132,601 •(>7 
1. 36,6,30 08 



1 2 1 ,229 • 

1 8 years 

Interest 

3 , 4 io, 4()0 -75 

* 7 ‘ 8.'>-!3 *03 



121,229 • 


30 Aug. 1831. 

J, C. MelviUy 
Esq 


Aggregate Amount of the Out- 
lay from Commercial FuncL 
on account of the Territory 
with accruing Interest to 1st 
May 1814 81,521,79704 

The accruing Interest on this sum calculated 
to ist May 1831, would carry the Total 
Amount to £186,849,452 -03 


19 years 

Interest 

:;,7o2,2i2 -78 
1 8.5,1 1«) 



121,229 ' 

20 years 

Interest 

4 ."r >»,.'-,52 -41 
. 200,427 '(>2 



1 2 1 ,229 ' 

21 years 

. . 

£4,330,209 -03 


East-India House, \ (Errors excepted. ) 

oo*K ,0,. . r 
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30 Aug. 1831. 

J. C. MelviU, 
Esq. 


4451. Are the Committee to conclude, from what you have stated, 'that 
you do not concur in Mr. Langton s opinion that the commerce should be 
charged with the interest upon a debt of £561,987 said to have existed in 
India in 1765 ? — I do not concur in that opinion. No doubt there was some 
debt existing in India in 1765, but the war having caused it, it was clearly 
of a territorial character. But, independently of this, Mr. Langton, whilst he 
throws the debt upon the trade, gives no credit for the territorial assets at 
that time, and which were much more in amount than the debt. Surely, 
if the commerce be saddled with the debt, because it existed in 1765, the 
commerce must have credit for the assets which then remained. 

4452. Of what did these assets consist ? — Of cash and bills, and stores, 
and various territorial assets. 

'4453. Are not the assets, the cash, bills and stores, included in the an- 
nual balance-sheet of the accounts of India ? — They are included in the 
Indian accounts, but Mr. Langton makes no allowance for them in speaking 
of the debt in 1765. 

4454. Have you examined the account to see what was the amount of 
assets at that time to be set against the debt? — I have cursorily examined 
the books, and satisfied myself that the assets greatly exceeded the debt. 

41A5. Have you referred to those accounts from which Mr. Langton pur- 
ported to have' taken his statements ; and do those accounts contain any 
such statements of assets to which you now allude? — I am not aware that 
there are; but the least consideration might have satisfied Mr. Langton that 
there must have been assets. The government of India could not be carried 
on without available means. 

4456. Are you aware that in any of the papers laid before Parliament to 
which Mr. Langton has access, he could have discovered the amount of 
those assets which you think might fairly be set against the balance of the 
debt ? — I am not aware that there is any paper before Parliament from 
which he could have deduced the precise amount of the assets, although the 
fact of their existence is evident from the investigations of the Committee 
of 1772 ; besides which, as it was clear from the investigations of the Com- 
mittee of 1811, that there were assets of that description to be accounted 
for in a subsequent period, I think the fair inference to an accountant would 
have been, that there was a deficiency to be supplied as respects the assets 
in 1765. 

4457. As to the amount, had he any ground for ascertaining whether it 
was half a million or two millions? — I am not aware that he bad, but he 
might have suspended his conclusion, that the debt in 1765 was com- 
mercial, until he had ascertained the fact. 

4458. With respect to the second period, from 178O to 1793, Mr. Lang- 
ton, whilst admitting the deficiency of information, draws an inference in 
favour of the territoiial finances of that period from the fact that the terri- 

tofial 
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torial revenue wa8 productive to the commerce in the years preceding 1780, 30 Aug. 1831. 

and that the Select Committee, in their Second Report, had alluded to the 

productiveness of that revenue from 1792-93 to 1802-3, Have you any 
remark to make upon that part of Mr Langton’s evidence ?— I have. Mr. 

Langton’s inference seems to be this : he says previously to 1780 the Indian 
finances were prosperous, and that after 1793 the Committee of the House 
of Commons show that they were also prosperous ; therefore he infers that 
there could not have been any great deficiency in the intermediate period. 

Now the Committee will remember that in the year 1780 the war with 
Hyder broke out, which explains the cause of the deterioration in the 
finances compared with the antecedent period. The Committee are also 
aware that the war with Tippoo concluded in and this accounts for 

the subsequent improvement in the finances ; but that improvement was 
not to the extent supposed by Mr. Laiigton, who relies on the statements 
of the Committee, that fiom 1792-93 to 1802-3 the revenues of India were 
“ more than siifficiciit to pay every e.xpense of administration and govern- 
ment, and the interest of the debts, by a sum of £3,731^,145.** Now the 
Report from which Mr. Langton quotes this is expressly confined to the 
finances of the local administration in India, and is therefore exclusive of 
the home territorial cliarges, which, if the Committee will refer to Appendix 
46 of the Third l!eport, they will see must have amounted for the period 
in question to more than 13,000,000, exclusive of tlie charge incurred in 
England fur King’s troops serving in India, amounting to more than 
£1,500,000, which was adjusted in account with the King’s Govciaiment. 

The Committee will therefore see, that although in a lew of the years 
immediately succeeding the peace olT792, there may liave been comparative 
financial prosperity, there is no foundation for the statement tliat the reve- 
nues of India, dining the whole period liom J792-93 to 1802-3, were in a 
flourishing condition. 

4459. Will you state in what account now before Parliament those items 
of home i harges have been incorporated with the account to which Mr. 

Langton referred, so as to show in that account generally the deficiency 
which you now mention : — In Appendix 51 to the Fourth Report. 

4460. Is there any account made up in which the home charges arc 
added to the charges in India, and a general balance drawn? — Yes. The 
Committee of the House of Commons incorporated the home charges in the 
account to which I have referred in my last answer, 

4461. In the statement given by Mr. Langton of the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries, those expenses are included, are 
they not ? — Yes ; Mr. Langton includes them in his statement of tlic finances 
for the last period, but be makes no allow-ancc for them in the inference 
which he draws regarding the comparative productiveness of the revenue. 

4462 . Do you suppose that the Committee in that Report did not take 
into account the territorial expenses incurred and to be paid in England? — 

4 P 2 Clearly 
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Clearly not in their Second Reports because the £3,7S4«s445 is deduced 
from the Indian view only. 

4463. Mr. Langton also refers to the period in q^uestion as one of extra- 
ordinary prosperity, and one generally of peace, from which fie draws an 
inference opposed to your account that the commerce had assisted the ter- 
ritory in that period. What have you to say to that? — Upon all that, I 
must take the liberty of saying that Mr. Langton is totally mistaken. Need 
J remind this Committee that, in the period from I 78 O to 1784, the Com- 
pany were engaged in most expensive wars. If Mr. Langton had read the 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1782, he would have seen how the 
Company’s finances were harassed at the commencement of this time, 
“ And your Committee find” (say they in their Sixth Report), that when 
the calamities of war had spread themselves still wider, and with greater 
ruin, over the Company’s possessions, it became expedient to propose the 
taking up money at interest, to supply the increasing necessities of govern- 
ment. The effects of the extensive scene of warfare were at this time most 
severely felt, and in addition to the necessity of borrowing money at interest, 
by which the sum of rupees 64,44,661 had been raised, the alarming expe- 
dient of making a large reduction, or possibly a total suspension of the Com- 
pany’s investment for the ensuing year, seem to be inevitable.” And even 
so late as 1811, the Select Committee in their Third Report (page 370) say, 
“ The effects of the war which ended in 1783 were particularly prejudicial 
to the financial system of India. The revenues had been absorbed, the pay 
and allowances of both the civil and military branches of the service were 
greatly in arrear, the credit of the Company was extremely depressed, and 
added to all, the whole system had fallen into such irregularity and con- 
fusion, that the real state of affairs could not be accurately ascertained till 
the conclusion of the year 1785-86. But it must be unnecessary for me to 
multiply proofs as to the expensiveness of the period from I 78 O to 1784. 
From 1784 to 1789 there was the continued apprehension of war j Tippoo 
had been repelled, but he had not been altogether destroyed, and if Mr. 
Langton had referred to Mr. Dundas’s parliamentary speeches upon the 
Indian finances, he might have seen how mistaken he was in supposing that 
even this period was one of financial prosperity. Mr. Dundas said in 1789f 
“ The Committee will recollect that the beginning of the year I788 was 
the time when the accounts were received in India of the expected rupture 
with France, when, in consequence of the orders from England, Sir Archibald 
Campbell prepared, and was actually in readiness on a moment’s warning to 
take the field with an army sufficient to act with effect, both against our 
native and European enemies. Every department of the Indian government 
had been so deranged in consequence of the war, that it was impossible 
immediately to get at the bottom of their affairs ; daily calls of heavy arrears 
and unliquidated demands disturbed eveij system which could be formed 
for the regulation either of* commerce or finance.” In fact the military es- 
tablishments, King’s and Company's, were at that period augmented, thereby 

occasioning 
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occasioning a large increase to the financial burdens of India. With respect 
to the remainder of the period, viz from I789 to Mr. Langton refers 

to the war with Tippoo, which then prevailed ; but he thinks that tlie finan. 
cial pressure consequent thereupon could not have been great, since, at the 
conclusion of the war, Tippoo bound himself to pay a large sum as a part 
of the expenses. The Committee will see Unit Mr. Langton’a last year in 
this stage, is 179i-9^; the treaty with Tippoo was not concluded until 
February 179^, and the Parliamentary accounts show that a large portion 
of the money from Tippoo, and the whole of the revenues from his new 
cessions, came into account in the subsequent period, and to that extent 
affected the comparison quite the other wav from that supposed by Mr. 
Langton. On the whole, 1 am astonished to. nnd that any man can describe 
the period as one “ little disturbed by untoward events.'* We had war with 
Hyder, war with the Mahrattas ; the war with the French and Dutch upon 
Indian ground ; then a few years of peace, far from undisturbed, affiiirs 
calling for continued preparation for war, and finally war with Tippoo. 
Instead of being surprised, as Mr. Langton expresses himself to be in 
reference to history, that the finances of India should have proved deficient 
to the amount I have suited, the Committee must, I think, see that it is 
altogether incredible that they could have been in the state shown by Mr. 
Langton in his accounts. 

4464. As Mr. Langton reasons as to the expense of one period from a 
want of documents, would it not have been by far the siitiplest method to 
have drawn up the actual account of receipts and expenditure during those 
years, as a better means of enabling this Committee to judge, than speeches 
by Mr. Duiidas or any other man in the House of Commons, or any where 
else, and could not that now be done ? — 1 did not consider myself called 
upon to prepare financial statements in consequence of the accounts of Mr. 
Langton, unless the Committee had been j)lea5cd to order them j but as 
Mr. Langton has supported his views of Indian finance by reasoning from 
the history of the times, I have thought it necessary, in answer to the ques- 
tion put to me, to show that that reasoning is unfounded. 

4465. Are there any documents before Parliament which would enable this 
Committee to form a correct estimate with reference to the real state of the 
finances of India at thatperiod ? — I do not think there are. Theaccoiint which 
has been lately produced shows the transactions between the teriitory and 
the trade for'the whole period. 

4466. Will the Return to which you have now referred, delivered in on the 
^5thof August, supply the deficiency in the accounts during the period 
alluded to ? — It will depend upon the judgment of the Committee how far the 
deficiency is sufficiently supplied. The account in question is a complete 
statement of the transactions between the territory and the trade in the three 
periods, including, of course, that from 178O to 1793. 

4467- It is stated to be an estimate j are the Committee to understand 

that 
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that it is an actual account of the payments niade, and not an estimate?— An 
account deduced from actual payments ; it is called an estimate,” because 
in my evidence I so characterized it, and the same term has been used in the 
order for its production. 

4468. What is the difference between your result and that of Mr. Langton 
for the period in question? — Mr. Langton, so far as respects the revenues and 
charges of India, omits two years, as I have explained. In his eleven years he 
showsa surplus receipt in India of £1,898,188. In my thiteen years I shew that 
trade aided the territory in the sum of £6,829,557- The difference between 
us, therefore, is £8,727,745. 

4469. Can you give any explanation of the cause of the difference ? — The 
home charges are short-stated by Mr. Langton, who takes them upon estimates 
founded on the amount incurred for them in 1793-4, which was an unusually 
small year of expenditure. Mr. Langton takes £171,392 a year as the ave- 
rage of the home charges, or for the eleven years £1,885,312. The real amount 
included in my result, and particularized in the estimate lately laid before the 
Committee, is £5,373,302. Here is a difference of £3,484,990. To give an 
example with respect to these home charges, the passage of military, and sup- 
plies to them on the voyage, which are cash disbursements, Mr. Langton 
takes at £27,462 annually, because he finds that to have been the expenditure 
in 1793-4. The expenditure was actually at the rate of £68, 41 9 pcrannum. 

Mr. Langton rnakes no allowanccfor the increase oi territorial assets in this 
period: he says, territory has received so much, and territory has expended 
so much, and therefore commerce must have had the remainder, apparently 
forgetting, (though it is singular that he should forget it, because in his 
last period he allows for a similar adjustment) that part of what the territory 
had received remained available in India : such was the fact. The increase 
of cash, good bills, and other assets, in 1793, as compared with 1 780, was 
£2,16 1, 3tU 

Then Mr. Langton makes no allowance whatever for sums written off and 
adjustments^ although by an account ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed on the 4th February 1793, it appears that a sum of £776,807 applica- 
ble to this second period, was written oft‘, and on reference to a series of stock 
per computation accounts for the same period, it will be seen, that a consi- 
derable amount of debt from the Nabob remained for future adjustment. 

But further, Mr. Langton says the inct'ease qfdebt Was £5,747,350 ; and if 
the. Committee will be pleased to refer to his statement, they Will see that he 
has given the increase of debt between I78O and 1792, and the Indian 
accounts only from 1 78 1 to 1 792. According to the accounts before Parlia- 
ment and explained by Mr. Dundas, the debt of India amounted in 1793, to 
£6,322,929, and in 1780, according to Mr. Langton’s statement, to £1,7B0,626. 
The increase, therefore, was £4,532,303, being £1,215,047 less than Mr. 
Langton has stat^. I am aware that this arises from the difference of period 
debt having beerroischarged in 1792-3. But then Mr. Langton has left out the 
result 6t the Indian finances in I78O-I, in which there was a serious deficit 

and 
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and a large amount of debt incurred. He makes commerce answerable for 
the debt, but leaves it uncredited with thd deficit. 

Finally, Mr. Langton, if he had referred to the accounts printed in 17S7, 
would have found it stated upon many of them that, owing to the embarrassed 
circumstances in which the affairs of India then were, there 'were omissions in 
the charges. For instance, in an account of the revenues of Madras, from 
178^.3 to 1784-5, there is this note: ‘‘The above may not be considered 
as the whole of the military charges, as the accounts could not be made 
up complete for want' of the books : the peishcush for the circars is not 
included.” My conviction is, that these several causes are sufficient to 
account for all the differences between Mr. Langtoifs statement and mine, 
supposing his figures to be in other respects correct. 

4470. Do those items which you have mentioned include all the accounts 
written off, or can you state the aggregate amount of accounts written oft* in 
this period to account for the difference? — I am not aware that any other 
sums were ordered to be written off* in the period in question than those to 
which I have referred. 

4471. You say that no credit has been given for the assets in India ; do 
you mean money laid out in fortification, or what? — Cash, good bills, and other 
available assets. Dead stock is not included. As the affairs of the Indian 
government grew in extent, an increase of cash balance became necessary j 
where one million was a sufficient resource in the early period of the Com- 
pany in India, three millions became necessary as their territories were 
extended. 

4472. Can you state what was the increase of assets between the com- 
mencement and the termination of this period to which you have alluded?— 
It was 6 1,3^29. 

4473. Did the increase of the assets appear upon the annual accounts? — 
There were no regular annual accounts laid before Parliament till 1789, when 
the Indian budgets commenced j I do not apprehend that there were state- 
ments from which Mr. Langton could have deduced this precise sum. 

4474. Does that increase arise entirely from those particular items you hav% 
mentioned ? — Entirely. 

4475. You have made no computation of the dead stock? — None. 

4476. You stated that the sum advanced from commerce to territory for 
the period in question was £6,800,000 ; is it not the fact that in thA^yew 
1783 the Company were in considerable commercial difficulties? — Whatever 
commercial difficulties they may have been in were produced, as Parliament 
declared to have been tlie case, by reason of the wars. 

4477* Were not the investments in India provided for about thut period 
by means of loans ? — 1 am not prepared to say that loans have never been 
contracted in India for the purpose of supplying investment^ but the pro- 
duce of all such investments being required to defray the territorial payments 

in 
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in England, and having been so applied, any money which the territory might 
have borrowed to purchase the investment was nothing more than a debt 
contracted for a territorial purpose. 

4479. Was it not the fact that for three years the investments were pro- 
vided through the medium of loans? — I am not aware of that fact, but ir the 
years referred to are 1780 to 1783, the wars which then prevailed account 
for the inability of India to provide for the home territorial payments in any 
other mode than by borrowing or drawing upon England. 

4479. Can youstate what was the annual amount of the Company*s com- 
mercial capital about that period ? — I am not prepared with that information ; 
it can be mrnished if the Committee desire it. The capital was increased 
during this second period (1780 to 1793 ) and again in 1793, and a large 
portion of that subscribed in 1793 was stated by Mr. Diindas to have been 
applied in the liquidation of Indian debt. 

4480. Must not the India trade have been an exceedingly beneficial one 
in the period alluded to, being one that enabled a sum of upwards of £6,800,000 
to be applied from commerce to some other purposes ? — I have no doubt there 
were profits from the Company’s trade, but there was an increase of capital 
during that period, and an issue of bonds. 

4481. Did tjie Company’s trade at that time pay customs to the territory ? — 
No ; the Company obtained, by grant from the Mogul, a remission of all 
customs and other duties, and it was not till the Act of J 813 that those duties 
were imposed upon the Company’s trade. 

4482. Were the profits arising from salt and opium ci edited to the trade ? — 
They were all credited to the territory, but the charge of the salt and opium 
board, until 1814, was borne by the trade, having merged in the charge of the 
Board of Trade. 

4483. From what period have those profits been credited to the territory ? — 
They have always been so credited. 

4 1*84. Supposing the territory had been credited with the duties and 
customs in that period, are you prepared to state what would have been the 
^(ifference ? — I think that the average of duties and customs in India upon 
the Company’s trade since 1814 has been about £47,000 a year. 

4485. In the Ninth Report, p. 57, it is stated that the net revenues 
i^ere diminished by the mere accumulation of interest accruing on account 
w inIjBtments ; how can you reconcile that with there being a surplus 
from commerce ?— The surplus from commerce, as has been repeatedly 
observed, had long been applied in aid of the territory ; the territory was, 
in consequence, largely indebted to the trade, and therefore what it 
boiTowed upon, the occasion referred to was, so far as commerce was 
concernea, merely ta discharge a debt. 

4486. It ^pears ^at, in 1780, £700,000 was borrowed to purchase 
inv^glments in India. By another Report it appears that £900,000 was 

borrowed 
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borrowed to purchase investments in 1781, and that £800,000 was borrowed 
to purchase investments in 178^. Do you consider that those sums were 
borrowed merely to make payments in England on account of the terri- 
tory ? — To the best of my recollection the necessity for borrowing in India 
at the period referred to, arose from the wars in which we were then en- 
gaged ; and, indeed, I have to-d^ quoted from the Secret Committee of 
1782 to show that the pressure on the finances was such as to induce an 
intention of stopping the investment. 

4487. Did the payments on account of the territory amount to those 
sums ? — That will appear by the estimate lately laid before tliis Committee. 
But even supposing the amount in those particular years not to have 
equalled the amount returned by India, yet there was a large arrear due 
to commerce, owing to short returns from territory in antecedent years. 

4488. Do you consider that, upon reference to the general reasoning of 
the Select Committee in 1782, you are warranted in considering that they 
attribute the origin of the debt to the tenitory, and not to the trade ? — I 
will not venture to construe the views of tliat Committee, nor is it necessary 
to do so, as I have already shown that Parliament, witli the Report upon 
their table, pronounced the debt to be territorial. If I remember right, 
the Ninth Report was applicable to a particular period, and showed the 
delusive and dangerous nature of the expectations of a rich Iiarvest to the 
public and the Company from the Dewannee. 

4489. In the Ninth Report it is stated, “ When an account is taken of 

the intercourse (for it is not c ommerce), which is carried on between Bengal 
and England, the pernicious cflects of the system of investment from 
revenue will appear in the strongest point of view: in that view the whole 
exported produce of the country (so far as the Company is concerned) is 
not exchanged in the course of barter, but is taken away without any 
return or payment whatsoever. In a commercial, light therefore, laigland 
becomes annually bankrupt to Bengal to the amount nearly of its dealing, 
or rather the country has suffered what is tantamount to an annual plunder 
of its manufactures and rts produce, to the value of £1,200,000.” What 
conclusion do you come to from that extract, if it is not that the commc^lle 
had been injurious instead of beneficial ? — I have never heard the fact 
denied, that immediately after 1765 the demand for remittances from India 
was excessive ; but it is also the fact, that the produce was applied to pay 
to the public £400,000 a year, and the remainder to reimburse, so^fcr a^t 
would go, the debt previously owing to the trade. ^ ^ 

4490. Had not these Committees of Secrecy been investigating the 
accounts for a period before they came to that conclusion ? — They had ; but 
1 think their views regarding the investment are limited to a few years. 

4491 . Does it not appear that the statement refers to a periem, and that 

consequently they had the accounts before them ffr a p€r||d ? — They had 
accounts before them for a series of years. , 
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was there any other way of getting poney from India to meet that large 

C. MelviUy expenditure but by sending it home ^ the shape of goods ? — Clearly not 

449s. What observations have yoUj|ii make upon the third and last period 
comprised in Mr. Langton^s statemefe, viz. from 179^-6 to 1809-'’ — I crave 
the Committee’s attention to the fact, that Mr. Langton here makes an 
alteration in principle, by introducing, for the first time, a charge of interest. 
He shows that, without interest, the territory was indebted to the commerce, 
from to 1809, the sum of £1,638,185, but by introducing compound 
interest at the Indian rate, he makes the commerce indebted to the territory 
in I8O9, £3,537,.S5.5. Mr. Langton’s reason for this alteration is, that the 
proprietors were by the act of 1798 excluded from all participation, except 
in a remote contingent case, in either surplus territorial revenue or profits. 
Now if. the Committee will refer to the arrangetnent which existed before 
1793 (^il Geo. Ill, c. 65, and ‘4^4 Geo. Ill, c. 34), and compare it with the 
arrangement made in 1793, they will see that the alteration in principle was 
this : the surplus, instead of being divided between the public and the 
Company in the proportion of three quarters to the former and one quarter 
to the latter, was to be appropriated, first, in providing a crore of rupees 
annually to commerce, out of which the public were to get £500,000 a year ; 
secondly, to the discharge of the Indian debt; and finally to the public and 
the Company, in the proportion of 5-6ths to the public and l-6th to the 
Company, the 5-6ths to form a guarantee-fund for the proprietors of Indian 
stock. Admitting that, in consequence of the obligation to appropriate the 
surplus in the discharge of the debt, commerce should pay interest in the 
event of that discharge of debt being prevented by advances to it, yet it is 
obvious that under the Act the Jirst appropriation was the crore of rupees 
to commerce. That this appropriation was not made is clear from the 
Fourth Report of the Select Committee in 1812, who say (p. 449)» “ The 
supply of a million annually from the surplus revenue in India must have 
been assumed as the basis of the expectation then held out to the public of 
receiving £500,000 a year. As the deficiency, which has in fact existed 
fmm the passing of the Act, is to be ascribed to the wars in India and 
^rope, no further payment has been made to the public under the direction 
of the Act.^’ Now as India was bound by law to yield the crore of rupees 
to commerce, out of which the government participation was to come be- 
fore si^lus waia applied to discharge debt, it is clear that India not having 
to fulfil the contract, cannot have been in the position contem- 
plated by Mr. Langton. The Committee will understand that I by no 
irieans object to the charge of interest, which, on the contrary, seems to me 
to be perfectly fair and reasonable between the two departments ; but I sub- 
mit it shoqW be charged for the whole period. If the charge be limited to 
the term from 1793 to 1814, then India must be debited with the annual 
deficiency in re||^ct of crore, more especially as in the payment of that 
crore;|^ proprietors had a great interest, because upon this mainly depended 
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the formation of the guarantee-fund. I would further state, that the prin- 30 Aug. 1331. 

ciple upon which Mr. Langton has fixed the sums chargeable to commerce ."TT} 7 ; 

is quite inadmissible^ whatever he cannot account for, he throws upon the ^ * 

trade, and he makes interest accrue upon it. Now whilst I would by no 

means den^ that the Company, in its territorial capacity, should account for 

all its receipts, I must contend that the trade can only be held responsible 

for the monies actually issued to it, and that the statement between the two 

branches should be one of actual and not of hypothetical and suppositious 

transactions. 

4494 . Referring to Mr. Langtoifs figured statements applicable to the 
period 179^^-^ to 1808-9, do you see any objection to them, without 
reference to the charge for interest? — Yes, Mr. Langton has made certain 
omissions even in this period. If the Committee will refer to column 6, 
page of Mr. Langton’s statement, they will see that he has stated the 

doating debt of 179 ^ 2 -.*?, £2,01^278(>, and in 1809, £S,7^^A0 iO. Thedifl 
ference, £1,709,^^24, he charges to the trade, or what is the same thing, he 
holds the trade responsible for it. If the Committee will refer to Appendix 2 
to the 'riiird Ueport of 1811, they will see that these sums include arrears 
of allowances, t!ie amount of wliich, in 1809, exceeded that in 179‘^-3 by 

£764,6^7. 

449'5. What do you mean by arrears of allowances ?— I mean sums due 
to the civil and military servants of the Company, for past services, but not 
received by them; and as arrears of allowances are not charged till paid, 

Mr. Langton has under this head made commerce accountable for the said 
sum of £764,5i^7 too much ; Mr. Langton has also omitted £.^00,000 paid 
to government for its participation in the revenues. His third omission is 
£.520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond that charged 
in the accounts, owing to the rate at which the bills were drawn being in 
excess of the rate at which the accounts are stated. Mr, Langton has 
further omitted £250,081, being the sum applied to St. Helena by bills, in 
excess of remittances of that kind from St. Helena (t/V/c Appendix 6 to Third 
Report, and Appendix 88 to Fourth Report). 

449fi- You have stated that there were certain allowances of arreaiss 
included in the sixth column ; do the same items of arrears of allowances 
appear in 1809, and in the intermediate years, that you state appears in the 
years 1792-3 r — There is not, I believe, any statement of them beyond that 
contained in Appendix 2 to the Third Report. ^ 

4497- Is there any account before the Committee, or before the House, 
of the adjustment between those two periods that appear in Appendix 2 
the Third Report ? — I am not aware that there is. 

4498. Are the Committee then to understand that you are sc^fied that 
the statements of Mr. Langton are not to be relied upon ?— fliat is my 
distinct opinion. I should be very sorry to say, with respe^ to Mr. Lang- 
ton’s statements, what 1 am surprised to see he has presumed to ins^puate 
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with: respect to the Company's statements, that either ignorance m* bad 
faith presided at their preparation*^ 2928) : but I think I have said 
enough to-day to satisfy this ComiH^t^^^t Mr. Langton*s statements are 
defective in principle ; that he mistaken in his historical facts 

and inferences, and that in his fijgiired details he has made those omissions 
which completely destroy all his results, 

4499. Is it not the fact that, with all the documents which the India 
House could supply, the statements which have been at different periods 
laid before the Committee, purporting to be to the same effect, have consi- 
derably differed ? — Whatever differences may appear in the statements laid 
before this Committee, they are principally to be ascribed to variations in 
the form of accounts called for, and the Committee are aware that the calls 
are made by honourable Members according to the views which they may 
severally wish to have elicited. For example, last year there were laid 
before the Committee not less than four statements of freight : all freight 
paid ; the freight of goods sold j the freight of goods imported into England ; 
and the freight of goods exported from India and China. These accounts 
alf^necessarily differed one from another, and yet were all correct. I am 
at the same time perfectly aware that mistakes will occur in our accounts, 
as indeed in all accounts. When we discover them, our endeavour is to 
adjust the error ; and I can further assure the Committee, that our object 
in obeying their calls for papers is to meet the views which we suppose to 
have prevailed when their orders were issued. 

4500. Have not you yourself admitted that the statements laid before 
this Committee, from the India Board, differed from those which you 
afterwards produced for the same period, in many items ? — I have ; the 
differences were explained and adjusted for the information of the Committee. 

4501. In allusion to the accuracy of the accounts from the India House, 
will you refer to the Appendix of the Second Report of 1810, where the 
commercial charges are stated, between the years 1793 and 1809, to be 
£3,160,710, and in Appendix 12 to the Third Report the same account is 
stated to be £2,910,176, making a difference of £244,422, having the same 
head and purporting to be the same account? — I submit, that if the fact be 
so, it merely shows that the accounts had been examined and adjusted. 

4502. Are not all the accounts referred to by both parties, of the most 
intric^e and |p)mplicated nature ?— The accounts of the East India Com- 
pany, previously to 1814, were necessarily complicated, as they involved 
territory and trade, and receipt and expenditure, both branches in India 

in England. But I think that the accounts since 1814 are much clearer, 
and are fully comprehensible to any gentleman who will take the pains to 
understaml them. 

4503. Has a balance ever been struck between territory and commerce in 
those accounts ?— The accounts between territory and trade were separated 
only4ll 1814. 


4504. Was 
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4504. Was the balance struck at that time between territory and com- 
merce ?— It was not in 1814. But I have to-day shown that a balance was 
struck in 17^3. 

4505. Do you consider that the (^ifficutties that occurred in 1814 prevent- 
ed the adjustment of the account between the territory and commerce ?— 

I am not aware that there were any difficulties deemed insurmountable. 

4506. Were not declarations made in the House of Commons by Lord 
Castlereagh and by Lord Buckinghamshire that it was totally impossible to 
make an adjustment of this account? — Whatever may have been the diffi- 
culty apprehended, I think it has been greatly lessened by the plan adopted 
since 1814. 

4507 . Have there not been various Committees appointed at various inter- 
vals for the investigation of the affairs of the East India Company? — That 
fact is notorious. 

4508. Have not some of these Committees endeavoured to come to some 
such adjustment as you before alluded to, and have they not given it up in 
despair ? — No ; I have this day shown that a Committee in 17^3 did 
tlnctly decide what sum up to I78O was due to commerce. 

4509. Since that period ? — Tlic reports of the Select Committee of 1810 
and 1811 speak for themselves. 

4510. In the accounts which were rendered on the part of the Company 
from 1793 to 1814, has not the expense of the Board of ( Commissioners 
for the affiiirs of India been included ? — It has. 

4511. How do you reconcile this charge with the enactment of 1793, 
which provided that the expense of the Board of Commissioners should be 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge? — In 1793 the term commer- 
cial was applied as descriptive of all receipts and payments in England. Mr. 
Dundas, in his speech upon the Indian finance in 1796, whilst speaking of 
tiie increase in charges of merchandize, said “ the sums paid to Mr. Warren 
Hastings, and the pay to officers at home, have already increased this 
estimate.” The object of the enactment, therefore, I conceive merely to 
have been to secure the payment in England. There was at that time no 
separation of accounts, but as soon as Parliament prescribed the separation 
they declared that the expense should be political ; arid it seems to me to 
be quite absurd that the expense of a Board with power ^ control every 
thing but the trade, should i)e charged to the trade. 

4512. Do you include all the cxpences of Bencoolen ?— In the statements 
up to 1809, all the expences of trade at Bencoolen were defrayed oul^f 
supplies made to it from India, and from Europe. 

4513. Did they not then include the commercial, as well as the civil and 
military expenses of Bencoolen ? — Yes; the head of supplies to Bencoolen 
must have included the sums disbursed then for the trade, but the terri- 
tory has been credited with the whole cost and commercial charges of all 
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consignments from thence ; and thus all charges from Bencoolen have been 
recredited in the home accounts. 

4514. Was not Bencoolen declafert to be exclusively a commercial 
colony? — 1 am not aware of any suck^claration, nor could I ever concur 
in the opinion that Bencoolen could be considered, after 1765, to be altogether 
commercial. I find that in i783 it was stated by a committee of proprietors, 
and recorded in Parliament, “ that Bencoolen is, and has long been, a losing 
establishment and if the Committee will refer to page 337 of the Second 
Report, they will see it staled in a despatch to Bengal of the 31st of August 
1801, that but for circumstances of “ a political nature,*^ that settlement would 
liave been abandoned; and they will also see, by the Act of the 4^d Geo. Ill, 
c. 39, reducing Fort Marlborough to a residency, that the arrangements for 
that reduction were made subject to the control of the India Board. Indeed, 
if Bencoolen is to be considered an appendage to the Company's trade, 
Sincapore and the Dutch settlements, in the very heart of the Indian territory, 
or their equivalent, must be considered to belong to the trade, since they 
were received in exchange for Bencoolen. 

4515. Do not you know that Bencoolen was held solely as a commercial 
settlement for upwards of a century before ever we acquired the territories 
in India? — The Company held Bencoolen as they held Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; and up to 1765 the commerce paid all the charges. 

4516. What took place in 1765 to change the character fronj commercial to 
territorial ? — fhe Company’s character was altogether changed from that 
of merchants merely to that of a sovereign body, and in this latter character 
they might retain the settlement from political considerations, though at a 
heavy cost, but merely as merchants they could not retain it, after ascertaining 
that it involved a certain loss. 


4517* Is there anything on record to show that from 1765 up to 1800 
Bencoolen was viewed as a political, and not as a commercial situation ? — 
The only statements 1 have been able to find upon the subject in print, are in 
the year 1783, and in the year 1801 ; to both of which I have already referred. 

4518. As St. Helena, before the acquisition of the Dewannee, was con- 
sidered a commercial colony, why should that be tranferred to the territory 
in India immediately after the acquisition of the Dewannee ? — St. Helena was 
placed in the same predicament as all the other settlements. It does not 
appear to me that the commerce ought to be charged with any thing more 
in respect of that island than a tonnage duty. I look upon St. Helena to 
be, with respect to India, what Malta or Gibraltar is with respect to Great 
%itain. 

4519 Before the acquisition of the Dewannee was it so? — Before the 
acquisition of the Dewannee all the settlements were charged to the trade. 

4520. Mr. Langton has referred to a discrepancy between your statement 
regarding the rates of exchange since 1814, and that contained in a state- 

' ment 
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ment of the Company's accountant-general; can you explain this? — The whole 30 
cause of the difference is, that wheit I was questioned upon the subject, I re- 
ferred to the exchange in India updA England. The Compan/s accountant- 
general has made out his statement upon the principle of the exchange in 
England upon India. 

4521. You were understood to state, that only those sums which have been 
actually charged against commerce should be brought into this last account, 
to which the examination refers. In the event of there being sums arising 
from territory, but the application of which does not appear, not having been 
charged to commerce, in what way would you propose that should be dealt 
with? — I think that the territorial branch should account for all its receipts; 
and if the Committee will refer to Appendix 26 to the Third Report of 1811 
they will see that such an account was drawn up by the Select Committee at 
that time. 

4522. Can you at all state the amount of those sums not brought into the 
account during the period from 1792-3 to I8O9 ? — I have before pointed out 
certain items which I consider to have been omitted by Mr. Langton 

4523. Are there not several accounts of that nature between the years 
179^-3 and 1809? — I think all the expenditure between 1792-3 to 1809 is 
to be traced in someshape or other in the Reports of 1810 and 1811. 

4524. Would it give you much trouble to make those statements of the 
accounts for those three periods, with those corrections which you have 
detailed upon Mr. Langtoifs calculation, after the same manner as that you 
presented to the Committee with reference to Mr Rickards’s? — If the Com- 
mittee, after examining the statements which I have this day made, should 
desire to have them put into the form of an account, we will endeavour to do 
so. 

4525. You referred to a payment of £500,000 from the Company to 
Government; on account of that payment did any increase of the dividend 
take place? — The dividends were increased by Act of Parliament in 1793 
from 8 to lOi per cent. 

4526. What would be your opinion of the submission of these accounts to 
some professional accountant? — I hardly know what is meant by the term 

professional accountant,” if it does not include the officers of account em- 
ployed by the Board of Commissioners, by the East India Company at home, 
and by their government abroad. If those officers are professional accountants, 
the suggestion to refer these accounts to other persons seems to me to imply 
one of two things, either that the officers who have f rameil the accounts are 
not competent to a discharge of their duty, or that they arc subject to a bias 
in the performance of it. It does not become me to speak of the competency 
of the Company's officers at home, but perhaps no one has more experience 
than 1 have of the ability of the officers who act at the India Board, and of 
the officers of account to the government in India. As to a bias in the prepara- 
tion of those accounts, will the Committee give me leave to suggest that the 
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J check jpreponderates greatW against the view which the 

JEmq, ’ Company may be supposed to take ; because if the Company wish to favour 
the trade, the India Board and the ofiScers of account abroad must have an 
equally strong desire to support the Indian territory; besides which, even as 
respects the Company’s officers at home, many of them, including myself, are 
dependent not upon the trade, but upon the territory. In short, I can safely 
assure the Committee that the only object aimed at is to furnish the accounts 
in such a way as to exhibit fairly the result of the transactions between the two 
branches. 

4527* Supposing it were the object of the Committee to obtain these 
accounts drawn up more strictly according to the ordinary form of mercantile 
accounts than they appear to be at present, do you suppose that the appoint- 
ment of a professional accountant for that purpose would conduce to the 
attainment of that end ? — I think not; the officers of account at the Board and 
at the India House will, I am sure, put the accounts into any shape that may 
be desired. 

4528. From what you have stated of the manner in which the accounts are 
kept, do not you think there ought to be other accountants in England 
capable of drawing a balance on the accounts that have been submitted to 
the Committee ? — Without presuming to utter one word in disparagement of 
professional accountants not connected with the Company, it does not 
appear to me that the labours of this Committee would be facilitated by 
employing them. 

4529. Have you not in your evidence to-day admitted, in explanatiop of 
the difference between the accounts made up by Mr. Langton and yourself, 
that various items have not been included by Mr. Langton, because there 
were no documents which you were aware of, that Mr. Langton could have 
access to, to obtain them ? — That is applicable to some of the items in the 
period 1780 to 1798, but not to others ; as, in most of the cases, I have 
referred to the documents. Any deficiencies would have been supplied, if 
called for. 

4530. Do you mean to say, confining yourself to the last period, that the 
recommendation made by the Select Committee of striking a balance-sheet 
between the revenue and territory annually, of every item in the treasuries 
of England and India, has been done ? — Only since 1814. 

4531. If so, where a difference of opinion exists between the accountants 
of the India House and other accountants, by what other mode could the 
difference be adjusted but bycalling in other individuals not in the least con- 
cerned in the dispute as to figures? — There could be no difficulty in adjust- 
ing mere arithmetical differences ; but accounts cannot decide principles. 

4532 . You have stated that the Board was a check upon the Company ; 
was the Board any check upon the Company, in so far as the accounts were 

concerned, 
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concerned, previous to 18H? — They were a check upon the Company pre- 
viously, but there was no separation of the accounts before ISli. 

4583. It was stated by Mr. Cartwright, in a former day, that 10 per cent, 
was added to the prime cost of all goods despatched from England. Is that 
done now in the invoices that are sent out ? — The 10 per cent, previously 
to 1814 was an average. The actual expense incurred is now charged. The 
10 per cent was less than the actual charge, which comprises interest, insu- 
rance, and commercial charges. 


Jovisy 1 ® die Septembrisy 1831 . 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq., called in, and examined. 

4534. Im what part of the Kast Indies were you resident ? — Chiefly in 
Coimbatoor, as principal collector and magistrate. 

4585, How long were you resident in that country ? — Between fourteen 
and fifteen years. 

4536. When did you return to England ? — Last June ; fourteen months ago. 

4537 . In that situation, of course, you were familiar with the manner in 
which the land revenue was collected in that country? — Yes, that was my 
chief employment during the fourteen years I was tliere. 

4538. Did you make any arrangement respecting it? — In the situation I 
filled as collector, my principal business was in settling and collecting the 
revenues of the country. 

4539. You are acquainted with the workings of the different systems? — 
I am particularly acquainted with the working of the ryotwar system, and 
generally with the other systems. 

4540. To what extent of district does your personal knowledge reach ? — 
Coimbatoor, and also the neighbouring province of Mysore \ Coimbatoor 
touches upon that province ; 1 was attached for three years to the Mysore 
residency. 

4541. In what situation was the land revenue when you went there? — 
When I went there it was in a very depressed situation. 

4542. In what year was it?— In 1815. 

4543. Was it under a commission that was appointed to arrange the mode 
of levying the revenue that you acted ? — The assessment upon all the lands 
had been fixed before I went there, my duty was to collect that fixed assess- 
ment. 

4 R 4544. What 
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4544. What was the system under which it was levied when you arrived 
there? — The country was leased out by villages at a rack rent, 

4545. Will you describe the different systems of land revenue that prevailed 
in the Peninsula ? — The system of the zemindary, the village lease system, 
and the ryotwar system, 

4546. In what parts of the country do those systems exist now ? — The 
zemindary system is confined entirely to the provinces known by the name of 
the Northern Circars, and partially in the Salem province, and partly in the 
zillah of Chingleput, under the Madras government. The ryotwar system 
obtains now in the districts of Malabar, Canara, Coimbatoor, Bellary, Cud- 
dapah, the two divisions of Arcot, and partially in Madura, Tinevelly, Tan- 
jore, and Trichinopoly. 

4547 . And the villagesystem prevails in the other parts ^ — I believe that 
is obsolete ; I do not think it prevails anywhere under the Madras govern- 
ment 'at present. 

4548. You found that existing in Coimbatoor when you went there? — 
Yes. 

4549 . Was it intended that you should substitute the ryotwar system, or 
was it your own suggestion? — It was my own suggestion. 1 should state 
that orders had been sent from this country to substitute the ryotwar system 
in every possible case. It was the great abuses that were found to exist 
under the village lease system that induced Sir Thomas Munro, with whom I 
was joint commissioner, to recommend the re-establishment of the ryotwar 
system. 

4550. Did you go there in the character of commissioner ? — Commissioner 
and collector. 

4551. Were you induced from your own observation of the country to 
recommend the ryotwar system in preference to the other? — It was a recur- 
rence to the ryotwar system ; that system had been established before ; it was 
established in Coimbatoor in 1801, in the first instance, and was continued 
until 1809, when the country was leased for three years; that lease expired in 
1812-13, the revenue year, andit was then partially leased again till 1814-15 
when the ryotwar system was re-established. 

4552. For how long was the lease ? — For ten years ; it commenced in 1814 
and was to continue for ten years. 

4553 . Will you have the goodness to describe the different tenures? — The 
village lease is the Government demand upon the village itself, upon the 
aggregate ; the Government fix the demand upon the village, and agree with 
renters who undertake to pay that demand, leaving the renters to settle their 
demands with the ryots as they please. 

4554. Will you explain the particulars of that system ; who are the 
renters ? — Anybody who engages for the rent ; the villages are put up to 
auction ; the assessment is &st fixed upon it ; if the people of the village 

choose 
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choose to take it, they have the preference; if they refuse to take it, other 
persons are called in who will undertake to pay it 

4555. Is that what is meant by the village system, when spoken of in any 
other of the presidencies? — Only at Madras ; there is no system of the kind 
introduced at Bombay ; the better name would be the lease system. The 
professed object of the village leases was to resolve itself into an individual 
or ryotwar system ; that was the ultimate object of the authors of the system. 

4556. Who were the authors of the system ? — It was introduced under the 
government of Sir G. Barlow. Mr. Hodgson and the gentlemen of the 
Board of Revenue of that date recommended it. 


I S^pt. 1831. 
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4557. When was itthey proposed it? — The first lease for three years com- 
menced in 1809, the second for ten years in 181^ ; the dates are given in a 
Minute dated January 1818, which will be found in the first volume of the 
printed Selections. 

4558. What was the system prior to 1801 ? — The system prior to 1801, in 
Coimbatoor, and in all the j)rovinces we got from Tippoo, was the ryotwar 
system. 

4559. What was the change that was then made? — A survey was made, 
and an assessment fixed upon each field. The revenue under the Mysore 
dynasty was fluctuating, the object of the ryotwar system was to fix an assess- 
ment upon all the lands of the country in perpetuity. 

4560. Then in 1809 there was a change again? — The first change to the 
village system was made in 1809, when the survey and the assessment fixed 
upon each field were entirely lost sight of, and a sum was fixed as tlie 
government demand upon each village, in consideration of which the whole 
lands of the village were made over to the person undertaking to pay it ; tlie 
first lease was for three years, and the next for ten years, and to be permanent 
if sanctioned by the home authorities; that sanction was not given, and the 
lease was permitted to expire. 

4561. When did it expire? — In 1823. 

4562. Did it continue till 1823? — Yes, in most places it did. 

4563. What was the proposition of Mr. Hodgson? — That will appear by 
the Minute before referred to. [The witness read the same.] It is stated here 
that the aim of these village settlements was the gradual conversion of the 
village lease into a lease of each individual ryot’s lands. 

4564. What is the peculiar principle of the ryotwar system ? — The peculiar 
principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an assessment upon all the larids of the 
country. 

4565. What is the distinction between that system and the principle of the 
zemindary system? — The great distinction in principle is, that the ryotwar 
system effectually does that which the other professes to do, but never has 
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done, and never can do, that is, to fix an assessment upon all the lands in the 
country. 

4566. That never has been done under the other system ?— No, not in 
Bengal, at this moment ; it is called a permanent settlement, but if the Com- 
mittee look into the details, they will find there is no data upon which to fix 
the assessment upon the land ; and though there is a demand of the govern- 
ment upon a certain portion of territory, when that portion is broken up or 
divided, the parties must apply to the government for a re-assessment of any 
portion of the estate which, from accidental causes, may have been so broken 
up. 

4567 . Will you have the goodness to distinguish between the amount paid 
to the government and the amount levied upon the lands? — I consider there 
is a great distinction. The idea I wish to convey to the Committee is this : 
under the ryotwar system the assessment goes from the detail to the aggre- 
gate ; I will take for example the Rajah ot‘ Burdwan, who pays the largest 
amountof revenue to the government of any zemindar in Bengal. The ryotwar 
system deals with a person of that class in this way ; it measures and asseses 
every separate portion of that estate, and the aggregate of that assessment 
is the demand of the government upon the Rajah of Burdwan. On the other 
hand, if there is a proprietor of an estate of 10 acres, the assessment upon his 
10 acres is the amount of the demand upon him in perpetuity. My object is 
to show that the ryotwar system respects property of every class, that of the 
largest landholder and that of the smallest landholder. In order to do this, 
you must assess every portion of the land, you must deal with it in detail, and, 
whether the property consists of 10 acres or 10,000,000 of acres, each separate 
portion of it must be surveyed and registered in the public records. The 
object is two-fold: under the influence of the Hindoo institutions, which re- 
quire that the landed estate shall be broken up and divided between the sons, 
no great mass of property can ever remain undivided any length of time ;when 
it breaks up, the assessment, under a ryotwar system, is already fixed upon 
each separate portion of the estate. Another of its objects is to facilitate the 
transfer of landed property; when a large zemindar, for instance, has occa- 
sion to sell any part of his property, or alienate or bequeath it, the first ques- 
tion asked when he takes it into the market is, what is the amount of the 
public demand upon the land ? — Under the ryotwar system the proprietor 
produces an authenticated copy of the survey register from the \dllage 
accountant, which shows the exact demand upon it in perpetuity, and he 
carries his land into the market and sells it without difficulty : butunder the 
zemindary system, if a zemindar wishes to dispose of a village, or only 10 
acres, before he can ascertain the amount of the assessment and public burthen 
upon it, he is obliged to have recourse to the collector, who must re-assess that 
separate portion of his estate. 

4568. rhen the distinction you make between the zemindary and the ryot* 
war tenure is, that in the one case the details of the interest of the respective 

ryots 
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ryots are known, and in the other case they are not ascertained ?-— In tlie one ] Sept. 1881 . 
case they are ascertained completely, and not at all in the other. — 

4569^ Would it not be possible to ascertain them under the zemindary 
tenure ?— Yes, at the time it would have been possible, but it is impossible now 
to ascertain it. 

4570. Could you not establish this zemindary system, that of a great pro- 
prietor dealing directly with the government, ancl yet ascertaining that all 

the inferior occupants shall have their rights protected and known? The 

ryotwar system deals with the proprietor ; if the rajah is the complete proi)ne- 
tor ot the land, he is the person with whom the government deals ; it docs 
not profess to interfere between him and his tenants, it leaves him in perfect 
possession of his rights, and stands in the same relative situation towards his 
tenants as a landlord does to his tenant in this country. 

4.^71. But, in order to ascertain what he is to pay, you would assess the 
whole of his fields ? — Yes, first in detail, and then in the aggregate. 

4572. In that case, what greater protection could you give to the ryots 
than is given under the zemindary settlement ? — The zemindary settlement 
is founded upon a usurpation of the rights of’ the ryots; if the zemindar 
was absolutely the proprietor of the lami, his right is as good as the right of 
any ryot, but you have constituted the zemindar, and made him j)ropi ietor ; 
you have taken away the right from the ryots and given then) to the zemin- 
dar. It is a question whether you have any right to interfere between the 
zemindar and his ryots. 

4573. What advantages with respect to the condition of the ryots do you 
consider the ryotwar system has over the zemindary system ? — In the fixed 
assc'^sment upon the lands of the ryot, which is the best incentive to his 
industry, the government demand being fixed upon his land, all the benefit 
of the improvements is left to himself; his capital is employed in creating 
fresh produce for his own benefit. 

4574. What sort of property resides in the ryot? — A complete proprietary 
right in his land ; he is the owner of his land to all intents and purposes. 

4575. Arc there any very large estates held under that system ? — There 
were two or three to a very considerable amount, but under the operation 
of the Hindoo institutions they have all broken up, and in the next gene- 
ration they will be petty estates, but that is not the consequence of the lyot- 
war system, but of the Hindoo institutions, 

4576. Under the ryotwar tenure, is it not possible for the zemindar with 
whom you deal to exercise great oppression over his ryot with impunity, as 
far as the governmentis concerned ? — 1 conceive not : 1 should say he has 
no great means of exercising oppression over him ; he may demand from 
him what he pleases ; his land is his own, he may let it for the highest sum 
he can get ; but the ryot under the zemindary system is completely with- 
drawn from the protection of the government; the government has nothing 

to 
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to do with him in any way whatever; if he suffers any injury from the 
zemindar, his only remedy is a suit in the court. 

4577. What other advantage do you think the ryotwar system possesses 
over the zemindary system?— In the creation of a great body of independent 
proprietors ; I should think that one great advantage over the zemindary 
system, which is confined to the creation of a very few, and they are only 
proprietors in name. 

4578. Is there any advantage as to the revenue ? — Yes ; the decided 
advantage is, that all the fruits of industry accumulate for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people ; in the case of the zemindary system they accumu- 
late for the benefit of a few. 

4579. Does it tend to the accumulatiom of capital? — ^Yes, in a very 
considerable degree. 


Statement showing- the Results of the Ryotwar System in Coimratoor, from 1814-15 to 

Aecouiitanfs 


YEARS. 
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of 
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! 

1 Number 
of 
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paying 
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! 1 
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of 

Ploiigh.M. 

Number 

of 

Wells. 

1 1 

i Quantity 
- of ! 

1 Land paying 
• Asschsment. ' 

' 1 

i8i4-15» .. 

5.79 If 

550,814 

377,i«9 

384,167 

124,692 

68,108 

23»724 

Acres. 1 
1,056,644 i 

[ 

1815-16 .. 

5,613 

563.695 

44i>540 

393,837 

144.580 

83,287 

27,097 

1,345,424 


1816-17 .. 

5,6 1 8 

585.147 

417,365 

372,822 

145,225 

83,331 

26,868 

1,355,436 


1817-18 .. 

5,748 

611,823 

418,586 

385,306 

145,664 

82,762 

27,366 

i, 373>294 


1818-19 •• 

5,783 

664,114 

452,010 

403,981 

160,232 

84,351 ' 

1 

27,162 

1,412,064 


1819-20 .. 1 

5,799 

637,637 

457.664 

398,77'7 

160,975 

83,899 ; 

28,812 j 

1,419,746 


1820-21 .. ‘ 

5,850 

625,815 

502,304 

389,260 

163,382 

81,499 

29, .5, 58 j 

i»4i5>303 1 

1821-22 .. i 

5,914 

638,199 

458,433 

394,205 

162,593 

82,853 

28,719 [ 

1,418,249 j 

1822-23 . 

i 5,953 

677,252 

485,037 

394,506 

168,899 ' 

81,733 

29,586 ; 

1,458,459 ; 

1823-24 .. 1 

5,970 

827,53011, 

601,881 

451,102 1 

169,422 j 

85,630 1 

29,889 

1,464,136 


1824.25 .. j 

5,979 

842,214 

606,468 

465,236 

172,009 ! 

85,457 , 

30,989 

1,472,844 


1825-26 

5,993 

853,409 

643,786 j 

464,358 

174,813 1 

85,940 

31,239 ! 

1,448,221 1 

1826-27 .. 

5,993 

854,050 

666,357 1 

443,847 i 

17.5.418 

88,159 

31,59a ; 

1,444,617 ; 

1827-28 

5,996 

859.056 

654,837 ; 

451.060 1 

175,164 

88,076 

31,694 1 

1,444,031 

1828-29 •• 

6,996 

870,866 j 

658,011 

429,544 ; 

184,244 

87,769 1 

30,818 j 

1,457,610 1 


* The Province was under leue in t Deserted villagee included in these returns. 

U Infants under five yeass of age are included in the returns of the last six years. 
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4580. How many years experience had you of that system ? — Fifteen years/ 1 Sept. 1881. 

4581. Did you observe any of its advantages? — Yes, those advantages are j Sulli^ Em 
not matter of opinion, they are matter of record ; every improvement is traced * 

and recorded. 

4582. What record have you of those advantages ?— This paper is a 
statement drawn up from official documents, and which I appended to a 
little tract I drew up upon the ryotwar system, for the information of the 
authorities in this country. 

4583. Will you have the goodness to state the general results? — The 
progress of population ; the increase of stock ; improvements in agricul* 
ture ; the creation of capital employed in different works ; the increase of 
revenue from the land, are all given in this Statement. 


1828-*29, both inclusive, compiled from the detailed Aceoimts kept by the Curniims, or Native 
of Villages. 


Amount 

of 

, Assessment. 

1 

Average 
Size of the 
Estates. 

Average 
Payment of 
ProjiHotors. 

Amount 

Taxes on 
Arts and 
Profoshiuns. 

Revenue 

from 

Customs. 

Revenue 

from 

Licenses. 

Revenue 

from 

Stamps. 

Total Produce 
of 

Revenue 
in all 

Branches. 

Average 
Payment 
per Head. 

! Rupees. 
•,864,391 

Acres. 

H A. 1 >. § 

19 10 3 

llupccs. 

109,215 

Rupees. 

1 1 3,608 

Rupees. 

19,889 

Rupees. 

12,185 

Rnpoes. 

1,966,389 

R. A. r. 

3 9 1 

2,011,193 


19 14 6 

120,671 

108,787 

20,438 

12,049 

2,259.092 

4 0 1 

•. 93 >, 850 t 


•936 

124,-335 

123,284 

22,073 

10,727 

2,206,215 

3 12 4 

2,018,407 


19 14 0 

123.771 

15.3.144 

22,857 

15.281 

2,381,509 

3 14 3 

2,071,180 


19 7 9 

164,650 

167,506 

25,487 

16,399 

2,484,994 

311 11 

2,086,042 


! 19 15 10 

158,716 

210,734 

26,167 

19,199 

2,550,621 

400 

1 2,042, 167^ 


20 5 0 

•74.647 

i 93 , 9 <i 6 

32,311 ' 

22,603 

2,489.165 

3 15 8 

{ 2,055,146 


20 7 8 

1 172,793 

193.243 

38,336 ! 

19,868 

2,508,812 

3 14 11 

1 2,142,165 

! 

20 4 5 

171,537 

206,291 

41,169 

15.716 

2,611,359 

3 13 8 

; 2,o82,i9ot 

1 , 

i 

19 6 7 

164,341 

172,805 

41,277 

17.491 

2,497,850 

303 

*.218,775 


19 12 5 

161,319 

180,390 

42,084 

15,890 

2,636,155 

3 1 10 

2,219,416 

1 

19 10 1 

160,217 

202,350 

43,852 

15,453 

2,671,379 

32a 

2,230,030 


19 9 3 

159,360 

203,629 

44,088 ! 

14,118 

2.673,999 

3 2 1 

a, 2 a 7 , 476 t 


19 6 11 

166,231 

202,743 

53.661 

20,986 

*,680,494 

3 111 

2 ,i 89 , 275 t 

i 

1 

18 10 9 

179,023 

214,873 

54,661 j 

21,332 

2,670,760 

309 


t A bad leafon. § Rupeet, Annas, Picc, 
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4584. The ryotwar system you conceive to have been the original insti- 
tution ? — Yes, I do ; the ancient system. 

4585. And more agreeable lo the people ? — Most decidedly. There are 
in this little tract two or three very striking instances of the tendency of the 
Hindoo institutions to break up all accumulations of property into small 
divisions. When we took possession of Coimbatoor in 1800, there was a 
proprietor of the name of Ramacharry ; he possessed an estate of 1,700 
acres, and was assessed at the annual sum of 8,000 rupees ; he died in 1807, 
leaving to his children a landed estate of 2,270 acres, assessed at 11,000 
rupees. These accumulations they held in common until 1818, when they 
were divided amongst his three sons. A repartition of it subsequently took 
place for the benefit of his grandchildren, and in 1829 it had been split into 
20 separate estates, the largest of which did not contribute more than 400 
rupees to the revenue. Another was Vancatacharry, a proprietor of the 
same place; he in 1800 had 1,030 acres, rated to the public assessment at 
6,300 rupees, the estate had increased to 1,342 acres, and his payments 
to 6,700 rupees; when it was divided amongst eight of his descendants. 
Vencatramiengar, a proprietor now living in the Coimbatoor division, had 
in 1800 a property consisting of 1 1 1 acres, and paid 1,000 rupees per annum 
to the public revenue; a few years afterwards his estate had increased to 205 
acres, and his payments to 1,744 rupees ; but having already made a par- 
tial distribution of property amongst those who will be his heirs, the estate 
in his immediate possession is now reduced in size to 104 acres, which 
at his death will be partitioned out to his descendants. Supposing those 
three men to have been settled with under the permanent settlement, when 
tlic estates broke up as they have done, each separate portion would have 
required a re-assessment ; but with the assessment originally made under 
the ryotwar system, no farther interference is necessary on the part of the 
government. 

4586. The first estate you have named paid 8,000 rupees to the govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

4587. From the division of the property amongst his descendants they paid 
400 rupees each ; what did the same property pay to the government altoge- 
ther after the division ? — Precisely the same sum ; the assessment is fixed in 
perpetuity. 

4588. In what sense do you think the ryotwar system can be called a per- 
manent system ? — I consider it the only permanent system, inasmuch as the 
land-tax is fixed in perpetuity on every field in the country. 

4589. As a maximum ? — No ; fixed. 

4590. Fixed in what sense ; that it cannot be exceeded ? — Yes, that it 
cannot be exceeded. 

4591. It varies within that demand ?— When too high it is modified and 
reduced. 

4592. Does 
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Does that require a fresh survey Noj it is merely an arithmetical 
process reducing so much per cent ; no fresh survey whatever is necessary. 

4*593* In the province of Coimbatoor is the survey complete ? — Yes. * 

4594. And the assessment fixed upon every field in the province? — Yes. 

4593* According 'to a principle that can never be exceeded ? — Under no 
circumstances. 

4^96. In what mode did you proceed to make that assessment? — It was 
made by my predecessor, Colonel McLeod ; he was the gentleman under 
whose superintendence a part of it was made, and the other part under Mr. 
Hurdis ; they were the first collectors of the province after its cession to the 
British Government. 

4597. It was made by them in connection with the native village au- 
thorities? — Yes; in communication with, and with the assistance of the 
natives. 

4598. You saw no reason to doubt the accuracy of it ? — It required mo- 
dificationupon several points, and has been modified and reduced. 

4599* At what proportion was the assessment fixed ? — I think the average 
amount of the original assessment was 45 per cent, of the gross produce of 
the soil. 

4600. Paid to the government? — Yes. 

4601. Was that the rule by which the assessment was made? — ^t did not 
exceed it in Coimbatoor ; in the rice lands, the lands artificially irrigated, 
it varied from 45 to 60 per cent. 

4602. You take a proportion of the gross produce as the rule of assess- 
ment ? — That was one of the data ; but it should be understood, in those 
countries where a large portion of the land if dry, there has always been a 
fixed money payment from the earliest epochs, as long ago a4 the Bizzanuggur 
government. 

4603. What other data were there ? — The customary payment was one 
data, whatever could be traced from the original records ; the survey was 
another; and that was again adjusted by the proportion of the produce of 
the soil, as in this country every landlord takesa certain portion of the produce 
as rent commuted for money. 

4604. Was the assessment fixed higher than it had been previously ? — 
Rather lower ; there was very little Uilference on the whole. In some par- 
ticular instances it was fixed much higher, indeed enormously higher ; but 
that continued only for four years, when it was as much reduced. 

4605. In general was it a high assessment? — No, in general moderate. 

4606. Did it exceed what could fairly be considered the rent of the 
land?-— In some instances ; it did in those instances; but when it did so, 
it was upon a rough survey that had not been revised and modified. 

4 S • 4607* The 
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. 4607 . The question referred ito the permanent maximum ? — It was consi- 
derably lower. ’ • * , 

4608, In all cases? — Yes, upon its revision ; but it is necessary to explain 
that the tendency of a fixed assessment upon the soil is to increase the pro- 
duce, and dimmish the ratio of the assessment. The ryots pay a much 
smaller proportion now than they did when the tax was first assessed, so that 
the calculation I make is that they do not now pay more than 20 per cent., 
having originally paid from 86 to 45. 

4600. During four years the assessment, you say, was too high ? — Yes, 
the rough survey was, before it was revised ; a great many errors had crept 
into the survey that had not been revised. 

4610. What four years were they ?— They were 1804, 1805, 1806 and 

I 8 O 7 . 

4611 . Do you suppose that the survey was made prior to your time in the 
same manner as since ?— Yes, I imagine strictly so in former times. 

4612. In what propqition did they assess them? — The assessment was 
generally much higher ; they took a larger proportion of the produce com- 
muted for a money rent ; the demahd upon the land was larger. 

4613. What has been the effect of the ryotwar system in other parts of 
Madras ?~ -1 do not consider it has had a fair trial in any other province ; 
until of late years it has had no existence whatever, and I am certain, if it 
continues for any number of years, the benefit arising from it will be ap- 
parent ; I should say ten years was a fair trial. 

4614. Was not the general complaint that Sir Thomas Munro^s assessment 
was too high ? — He lowered it ; he found it too high, and lowered it. His 
proposition was to have lowered the assessment of some of those districts to 
25, and in other instances 33 per cent , but his proposition was over-ruled, 
upon the ground Uiat the government could not spare so much money. The 
land was let at a rack rent in 1809, and continued till 1822 and 1823, when 
the ryotwar system was introduced. His very first measure, where an op- 
portunity offered, was ordering the reduction suggested in I 8 O 7 . His orders 
were not carried strictly into execution ; and in 1826 another collector was 
appointed to the district under Sir Thomas Munro’s instructions, who did re- 
duce the assessment, and it was in 1826 Sir Thomas Munro went there to see 
the effect of it; on that mission he died. So that in these districts the ryot- 
war system has only had a fair trial of two or three years. 

4615. What are the districts in which it prevails? — Bellary and Cuddapah, 
the ceded districts. 

4616. Has the value of the land of Coimbatoor increased as compared with 
the value of the land in other districts? — I should think very considerably. 

4617 . Can you state in what degree ?— I think 1 ascertained in Coimba- 
toor lands sold as high, sometimes^ as twenty years purchase the net rent 

4618. Were 
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4618. Were they common lands ? — Noj lands artificially irrigated ; they 
sold as high as twenty or twenty-five years purchase. 

4619. What would be the number of years purchase such land would 
sell for in other districts ? — I should think not more than four or five years j 
in many parts of the province lands are not saleable at all. 

4620. From what cause do you consider the value of land to have been 
enhanced in Coimbatoor ? — I consider the increased value of land to have 
arisen entirely from tlie ryotwar assessment, which, as a fixed assessment, 
secures to the ryot the exclusive benefit of the industry and capital employed 
upon the land. Under the permanent settlement he cannot have that, 
benefit, because .it is not fixed. I can illustrate my meaning in this way : 
•suppose a ryot in a zemindary district to have a well, and the land is arti. 
ficially irrigated from tliat well, and tliat the same description of land be- 
longs to a ryot in Coimbatoor j in the one case the demand is jrcrmanently 
fixed and registered, the consequence i.s, that all the capital he can spare 
he throws upon it, sure of receiving the whole j)rofits : but under the 
zemindary system a ryot is not sure ; there is no fi\ed demand upon him ; he 
may pay rent equal to one-tliird of tlie produce this year of his well land, 
and the next year the zemindar m.ay come upon him for one-half; there 
must always be a very considerable difrercnce between them, the uiflerence 
depending upon the limit fixed to the assessment of the land. 

4621. Is there much competition for the land ?— Yes, very great competi- 
tion. 

4622. Would you not have to depend more upon native agency in the 
ryotwar system than in the zemindary system?— I do not think you depend 
more upon native agency under the ryotyvar .system. The diflerence is 
between the agency of zemindars, and the agency of tchsildars ; a bargain is 
made between the ryot and the tchsildar in the one ca.se, and the agent of 
the zemindar in the other. The tehsildar is the agent who collects the 
government revenue from the ryots. 

4623. The Committee understand, when you are speaking of the advan- 
tages of the ryotwar system over the zemindary system, you would contem- 
plate a permanent maximum that shall never be exceeded? — Yes. 

4624. Do you not contemplate that permanent maximum being a low rent 
upon the ryot ? — Yes, most unquestionably ; that is the foundation of the , 
whole. 

4625. Do you think, in the ryotwar system established by Sir Thomas 
Munro, the permanent maximum was a low rent ? — What he wished to 
establish in 1807 was a very moderate rent, and what he did establish in 1822 
was a moderate rent. 

4626. A moderate assessment was not established in the Madras presi- 
dency, where the ryotwar system now exists, except in Coimbatoor, until in 
1827 ?— I think in 1825. 


1 Sept. 1881. 
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4627* Do you recollect the actui^ amount of the permanent maximum in 
Coirabatoor in the time that ifwas originally assessed in 1801 ?--I think I 
have stated I considered it to amount to about 40 or 45 per cent. 

4628. Do you know the actual revenue raised ?— I am not sure ; I cannot 
state it from memory. 

4629. Do the Committee understand that the permanent maximum esta- 
blished in Coimbatoor is now actually realized ?— Yes, in a majority of 
instances. A very considerable increase did take place in consequence of the 
extended agricultural improvements upon the land. 

4630. Was it not necessary in the province of Coimbatoor to make the 
reductions necessary in other parts of the presidency? — Reductions have been 
made ; considerable reductions, in the last fourteen years; and in those years 
1805 and 1806, when the assessment was found too high, there was a very 
large reduction made. 

4631. You were understood to state that the permanent maximum is now 
actually realized in Coimbatoor ? — The permanent maximum is realized. 

4632. Do you conceive, after the revision of the actual settlement, a per- 
manent maximum exists in Coimbatoor ?— Undoubtedly. 

4633. And that it is not in the power of the collector or the government 
of Madras to vary it? — Certainly not in the collector; and it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the government. 

4634. Was that permanent maximum contemplated at the time the village 
leases were granted ? — No, that was lost sight of. 

4635. Then in that case a deviation from the principle laid down existed 
in Coimbatoor ? — Yes, completely. 

4636. That commenced in 1809? — Yes; and continued to 1812, in the 
first instance, and partially to 1815. 

4637. If that great deviation could have existed in those years, what is 
there to prevent a similar deviation at the present moment ? — It was entirely 
the act of the government; I thought it a very reprehensible one certainly; 
1 consider that the faith of government is pledged to that maximum of assess- 
ment, and to deviate from it would be a gross breach of faith, as under that 
faith large sums have been expended in improving the lands. 

4638. Do you not conceive that a permanent maximum, if fixed too high, 
is an injury rather than a benefit to the country? — A most decided injury; it 
is a vice in any system ; there can be no prosperity under it ; it matters not 
what the system is, if the assessment is too high the agriculturalist must be 
ruined. 

4639. The table you have given in of the revenue of the state of Coimba- 
toor, from 1814-15 to 1828-29f is drawn up for the years during which you 
w^re collector for the district ?— Yes. 

4640. Do you not imagine that the prosperity of the province which is 

subject 
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subject to that settlement must very much depend upon the attentioui or 
otherwise* paid by the collector? — 1 do not think peculiarly so, because the 
great business of the revenue has long been completed, which is the assess- 
ment of the land ; the collector has nothing to do but to collect it. 

4641. But that has been deviated from ? — It has been revised, but it is 
revised as a landlord revises the rent of his estates in this country : you can 
neither have an immutable revenue or an immutable rent. 

464^. Was any part of the reduction that took place in the assessment of 
Coimbatoor made at the suggestion of yourself ?— It was. 

46*43. Supposing a collector had been at Coimbatoor who had not taken 
the same view you did, and had endeavoured to realize the permanent assess- 
ment upon that province, do you imagine that the same results would have 
taken place at Coimbatoor that are exhibited upon this Table ? — I think its 
prosperity would have been very iiuich checked indeed. 

4644. You have stated that you think in Coimbatoor land will sometimes 
sell for 20 to 25 years purchase ; are you aware of the price at which land 
sells in the Bengal presidency, where the permanent settlement exists ? — No, 

I am not aware of that ; but I conceive the zemindar himself can only sell 
rights of revenue.; he cannot sell the land i(self ; the ryot under the zemindar 
cannot sell his land, because it is so heavily taxed as not to bear a saleable 
value. 

4645. Mr. Mill has stated the price as varying from 25 to 100 years pur- 
chase ?— That is the government revenue. 

4646. But what is sold is the rent accruing after that is paid? — It is the 
right of collecting the government revenue. 

4647* That consequently evinces a considerable extension of cultivation 
upon the estate so sold ? — 1 do not think it so follows; it may have been a 
very low and unfair assessment originally. 

4648. Has there been a considerable investment of capital in the province 
of Coimbatoor in the shape of irrigation ? — Yes, as shown in the Table. 

4649 . By whom is that done ? — By private proprietors. 

4650. You stated that you did not remember the amount of the original 
assessment ? — No, I must refer to the accounts. 

4651. Was the whole of the land of that province, whether cultivated or 
not, brought into that assessment ? — Yes, it was all surveyed and valued, 
whether occupied or not. 

4652. Do you not conceive that the assessment being settled by a minute 
survey establishes a great and effectual check upon the native public servants 
and the cultivators? — Most decidedlyj it is the only check, in my opinion, that 
can be established. 

4653 . What is your opinion, from your observation of the provinces that 
have -been under your management, of the general character of the native 

servants. 
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servants, and their progress towards improvement?— I have a very high opi- 
nion of them ; I think, where they have been wanting in good qualities, it 
has been entirely owing to our treatment of them, 

4654. Are you of opinion, that giving greater trust and responsibility to 
those persons, and at the same time a liberal and fair increase of pay and of 
consideration from the government they serve, will tend to render them men 
of integrity, whose duties may be enlarged with perfect safety to the state ? 
— I have no doubt that will be the result. 

4655. Do not you conceive, from the land being the principal source of 
revenue, and the happiness of the people being very greatly dependant I'lpon 
the collection of it, that a minute knowledge of the territorial branch of ad- 
ministration is quite essential to every civil public functionary of the govern- 
ment, in whatever line he is employ ed ? — Most indispensably necessary. I 
should think no person qualified for any office of trust who had not that 
knowledge. 

4656. Are not the disputes and litigations of the inhabitants of those pro- 
vinces of which you have knowledge in a far greater proportion regarding 
lands than on any other subject? — Undoubtedly they are. 

4657 . Do you think that an early education, and the attainment of know- 
ledge in the revenue line, and the exercise of magisterial duties, is essen- 
tially necessary to form persons for the judicial branch of the administration 
of our provinces in India ? — I should think it essentially necessary ; there is 
no other education by which they can become acquainted with the manners, 
and usages, and customs of the people, their modes of transacting busi- 
ness, and the loans they make, and the mode in which they borrow 
money in the transactions between the agricultural and commercial popu- 
lation ; besides, in that situation they live in habits of familiar intercourse 
with the people, which they can never do in the trammels of a judicial 
ofiice. 

4658. Do you think, from the observation you had of its effects, that the 
exercise, over extended tracts of country, of the functions of a commissioner, 
combining both duties, judicial and revenue, is calculated to promote justice, 
to secure the happiness of the people, and, beyond the present system, 
both in economy and efficiency, to promote the general interest of the 
government? — I think those objects cannot be attained under any other 
system ; and I should say at present there is no effectual check over the local 
officers, either revenue or judicial. 

4659 . Do you not think, from your experience, that, independent of that 
check and control over the officers, revenue and judicial, it would in a very 
great degree prevent that collision, which, descending from their superiors, 
often throws into parties, and produces the worst effects among the native 
officers of government, as well as a want of confidence in the inhabitants of 
the province ? — That is my decided opinion. 


I Siipt. 1831. 
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4660. Are you not aware th^git a fixed and moderate assessment, tvherever l Sept. 183 1. 

it obtains in India, and under whatever name, is attended invariably in — 

every place with the same improvement in the state of the country which 

you have ascribed to the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, and is not that 
exemplified in the highly flourishing state of the estates of manyjaghiredars, 
both in the Madras and Bengal territories ?— I am not aware of the state of 
the Bengal jaghircdars. 

4661. Are you aware of the state of the jaghiredars in Bombay? — I do 
not knpw the state of them, and I am not aware that any person lias an 
accurate knowledge of the state of the zemindars in the Madras territory, 
or of the polygars ; if they pay their kist regularly, the government are 
satisfied. 

4662. Do you not conceive, wherever a moderate assessment exists for 
any length of time in any part of India, prosperity immediately evinces 
itself in such a district. Under whatever system the revenue is raised? - I 
should say decidedly not : 1 think the government may be very moderate in 
their demands upon the zemindar^ and other people of that class, and the 
demand upon the ryot may be as great as it was under the native govern- 
nients, with this very great difference, that it is imjiossible for the ryots to 
look for any change. 

4663. That is supposing an arrangement is made with the zemindar, and 
he has the power of exacting what he chooses from the ryot? — Yes. 

4664. The Committee is supposing that an assessment shall be made 
upon the ryots, that is a moderate assessment? — Then it is, to a certain 
extent, in fact, the ryotwar system. 

4665. Supposing the rights of the ryots had been sufficiently attended to 
at the time the permanent settlement was established in Bengal, and the 
assessment upon them had been moderate, do you not imagine that a great 
increase irt the population and prosperity of Bengal would have been the 
consequence ? — No doubt- 

4666. Do the Committee understand you to state, that after the reduction 
made in the assessment of Sir Thomas Munro, that any ])crmanent 
maximum was fixed, subject to that reduction ? — There was a permanent 
maximum fixed, subject to that reduction. 

4667. By whom ? — Sir Thomas Munro himself. 

4668. In what year was it? — It was in the year 1800 that the Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the British Government. After the 
fall of Seringapatam Sir Thomas Munro assumed the charge of these dis- 
tricts as principal collector, in 1801, and immediately commenced a new 
survey, with a view to fix a permanent assessmentupon all the lands. That 
survey and assessment he had nearly brought to a conclusion in 1807, and 
in reporting upon it, he stated to the government that the assessment 
amounted at that time to 43 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, 

^ which 
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1 Sept. 1831. whfcb proposed to re^jiuce, iq soiqe ^sta^s in ptbers 38tPPir^b^) 
skting it as his opinion, that sqch a reductimi. would in progress . of ttme 
J. SulHvanjEtq. give a saleable value to all ihe lands of the, province. He coupled that pro* 

. position with another, that went to declare the lyots the abs<5{ute pro* 
prietors of their lands upon the payment ^ this 6xed. and reduced assess* 
ment... The government of Madras acknowledged the ddvkotages that 
would -Ipcrue from adopting Sir Thomas. Munro’s suggestions, af nr as the 
welfare of the people was concerned, but stated that the pecuniary exi* ' 
gencies of the government were so great as to make it impossibleTor them 
to give up that amount of revenue that would have followed from the 
reduction proposed in the assessment. Sir Thomas Munro embarkOd for 
Enf^land in 1807t and in 1808 and 1809 the government of Sir Geoi^ 
Barlow introduced a village rack rent of the districts which had beeh*1|hate 
Sir Thomas Munro’s charge, which rent continued until that r^k, 

rent was followed by a lease of ten years, which . expired in 1822, when oir 
Thomas Munro ordered the reduction which he had proposed in I8O7T0 be 
made, and which was carried into execution in the year 1825-26, and tliit' 
reduced assessment is now the maximum demanded upon the land of those 
districts. 

4669. In what way is it fixed as a maximum assessment \ what instru- 
ment has the ryot to show that his assessment is now fixed in perpetuity ?— 
He has given to him what is called a puttah/* which gives a particular 
detail of the lands in his possession, with the amount of the government tax, 
and that puttah has the seal of the collector attached to it. 

4670. Have these puttahs been generally given ? — Yes ; but I do not 
consider them sufficient, they ought to have something from the govern- 
ment itself. There ought to be a declaration, which there has never been, 
that the present assessment is the maximum demand upon the land. 

4671. The puttah is granted by the collector ? — Yes, on behalf of the 
government. 

4672. Does it depend upon the authority of the individual collectors to 
grant these puttahs ?— No, it is obligatory upon them. 

4673. Is it by one of the regulations under the Madras presidency that 
these puttahs are granted ? — Yes, it i8> 

4674. Can you state the date of that regulation ?— I believe it is a regu* 
lation ofthe year 1802. 

4675. ThSt was previous to the reduction ? — Yes ; it i#1Mrel^ a regula* 

tion that puttahs shall be issued. ^ 

4b76. Has a fresh regulation, since the reduction of Sir lliomas Munro's 
assessment, been given out at Madras, that a permanent maximum shall be 
established ? — 1 do not^ think it has been mai^patter of regulation^ 

4677* Have the puttahs generally been granted to the ryots under the 
• M^ras 
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Madras presidency subject td the reduction of Sir Thomas Munro? — Yes, 
invariably. 

4678. " But it is not granted upon a regulation of the Government ? — I do 
not speak positively ; I do not think there has been a regulation issued. 

4679. Do yoH conceive that puttahs granted to the ryots, not IqiWl.ded 
upon the existence of an actual regulation, are instruments of such ^^aKdity 
as to enable you to state that a permanent maximum exists throughout the 
Madras presidency? — Yes, decidedly, in the ryotwar districts. 

4680. Was nothing done to moderate the assessment for the twenty years 
that elapsed from the time of the first assessment of Sir Thomas Munro, not* 
withstanding his recommendation, and was it left to himself finally to do so 
on hfe own responsibility ?— Yes, it was. 

4681. Do yah conceive that a settlement made with the ryots and zemin- 
^ dars can be practicable without either being inefficient in its protection of 
,tUe former, or effecting a complete change in the condition of the latter? — 
Under the present system it is utterly impracticable ; it is stated so by Lord 
Hastings in the broadest possible terms. 

468^. What would be the situation of a zemindar, suppose an assessment 
was formed by the government upon each of his ryots which he could not 
alter, would he not become a mere collector? — Yes, completely so *, and it 
would be a gross violation of his proprietary right. 

4683. Was not the regulation to which you have referred a regulation for 
a perpetual settlement of the Madras presidency? — Yes ; but as far as the 
puttahs are concerned, it was applicable to the ryotwar district. 

4684. Is there any other regulation as to the puttahs except the one you 
have stated? — No other occurs to me now; if there is any other it will be 
found in the regulations of the Madras government. 

4685. In the first instance of this permanent settlement were those puttahs 
granted ? — Yes, invariably, in the ryotwar districts. 

4686. And those puttahs stated the permanent maximum established by 
Sir Thomas Munro? — They stated the assessment of the different districts. 

4687. Then if those puttahs give the reduction that was then made, there 
can be no others granted ? — The puttahs are granted annually ; sometimes 
a ryot will throw up part of his land or take other lands, when anotlier is 
granted, showing the names and the quantity of his fields, and the amount 
of his tax ; if np^^Ueration is made in the holding, the puttah js not altered ; 
if he 'has resigned part of it, or added to his holdings, it is altered ; it is 
annually granted. 

4688. It is granted as a matter of course ? — Yes ; and it is evidence in a 
court of justice, with the collector’s seal attached to it. 

4689. It is evidence for thSt year ? — There is another granted for the next 
year. 

4 T ’ 4C90. If 
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4690. If a ryot gives up the cultivation of a field for some years, and then 
goes back to that field again, does he expect that the same sum will be charged 
him as revenue upon that field that was charged him before ? — Yes ; neither 
more nor less. 

4691. In those cases in which the land is worth from ten to twenty years 
purchase, the cultivator would have no disposition to throw it up ? — >fever. 
I do not say that all the land is of that value, but I have known it sold at 
that value. 

4692* What can be the inducement for the cultivators, who have the 
property in the soil you have described, to throw up any part of the land ? 
— Frequently from being reduced in their circumstances. Many of the 
ryots in India are men who live from hand to mouth, and if a plough 
breaks, or a bullock dies, or the rains fail, they are not able to carry on 
their cultivation ; they are men of no capital, they cultivate upon bor- 
rowed capital ; a succession of bad seasons will go far to ruin the richest 
proprietor. 

4693. Do the Committee understand that the puttahs granted annually 
contain a list of the fields, taken from the original survey, with the rent that 
each field is to pay ? — Yes, they do. 

4694. You have stated that the cultivation is carried on chiefly by bor- 
rowed capital ? — A good deal of it is ; but not chiefly. 

469^5. Canyon state the interest that the ryot commonly pays for the 
capital borrowed ? — He always receives advances from the government when 
he wants assistance, and if he is poor he pays no interest for it j it is what is 
called “ tuccavee.^^ 

4690. Is that often granted ?— Yes, whenever applied for j no interest is 
charged upon it, and it is repayable by instalments. 

4G97. Then why should they borrow of others ? — They generally get the 
money from the government. 

4698. Can you state the amount that is so obtained in any one year ? — No, 
I cannot precisely ; but one great proof of the amelioration of the condition 
of the inhabitants is, the diminished amount of the advances j it has dimi- 
nished in Coimbatoor from 50,000 or 60,000 rupees a year to 18,000 or 
20,000 rupees a year. 

4699. You have stated that they get “ tuccavee whenever it is applied 
for ; do you mean in every case ? — When every necessary inquiry is made 
into the circumstances of the applicant. 

4700. The revenue is chiefly collected by the native servants of the col- 
lector ? — The heads of the villages are the collectors. 

4701. Under the ryotwar system? — Yes; and he pays it over to the 
tehsildar, who repays it over to the provincial collector. 

4702. Did not Sir George parlow expect by the alteration he made 

in 
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in the revenue in 1809» that he would have been able to have raised the 
revenue equal to that which the assessment then was without the reduction 
of Sir Thomas Munro? — He did expect it, and completely failed in his 
expectations. 

4703. Did the settlement made by you in Coimbatoor differ materially 
from the general system of ryotwar introduced by Sir Thomas Munro? — In 
no respect. 

4704. It has been stated by a witness before the Committee, Mr. Mill, 
that in that settlement of Coimbatoor the putticut plan was adopted? — 
That is founded upon a misapprehension ; such a plan was proposed by me, 
and seconded by Mr. Thackeray, who was acting for me, but it was never 
carried into effect. The proposition arose from the situation of some of the 
lands in Coimbatoor \ it is a great cattle country, and there is a large quan- 
tity of pasture land. In other districts the pastures are held rent-free; in 
Coimbatoor they pay a light tax amounting to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
fixed as'^pssment, so long as it continues pasture: when the land is tilled 
and produces corn, it pays the full assc«^sment. In the same way, lands that 
depend for their produce upon the falling rains pay a much lower tax than 
lands artificially irrigated. The object of this putticut plan, which means 
lands entered in tlie ryot’s puttah, was that the ryots should be enabled to 
convert their pasture lands into arable lands, and their common dry fields 
into gardens, for a certain number of years, without paying the full maximum 
assessed upon them. 

4705. It is stated by the same witness that there is this material dif- 
fcrence between the two, that after the field survey and valuation were made, 
one sum was assessed upon the ryot for the whole of his holding, and he 
engaged to pay it for a year? — That was the proposition, but never carried 
into effect. 

4706. It is stated that the putticut system was acted upon for nine or ten 
years? — That is a misapprehension, it never had existence ; but there is, in 
point of fact, very little difference between what is intended by the putticut 
system and the system that prevails now : I stated it to have originated in 
that tenure of the land which makes the ryot pay a small sum for pasture 
land ; when he turns it into corn-fields he pays the common assessment ; 
and ihe object, as I stated, was that for a certain number of years, I 
thought ten years, he should be allowed to convert his pasture into arable, 
and the arable into gardens, without any alteration as to the assessment. 
The system now is to give a term of years to the ryot, who converts his 
arable field into garden land, before he is called upon to pay the full 
amount of the maximum assessment; so that, in point of fact, there is very 
little difference between the two systems. Under the present system, each 
field with its specific assessment is entered in the accounts, and in the ryot’s 
puttah. 
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4707. The Committee understand from Mr. Mill’s evidence, that accord* 
ing to the working of Sir Thomas Munro’s system, a species of settlement is 
made with the ryot annually : that every year, before harvest, his crops are 
surveyed, to ascertain whether he shall be able to pay the maximum for that 
year, or whether an abatement must be made, and to what extent ?~No 
survey is ever necessary after the first grand survey is made, except for a 
remission ; there is no such thing known as an annual survey of the crops ; 
the settlement there spoken of is the settlement of accounts between the 
government and the ryot at the end of the year. In a country like India, 
where the great mass of the people are poor, and the seasons uncertain, a 
remission of the assessment is necessary. In this country the landlords are 
constantly obliged to give up a portion of their rents, when seasons are ad- 
verse, or markets bad, 

4708. Is it or not the fact, that an annual survey of the crops is made with 
that view ? — A survey is made of the crops of those ryots who may apply for 
a remission, 

4709. But from the fluctuation of the seasons, or the poverty of the ryots, 
or other causes, is not the assessment a matter of annual assessment or nearly 
so ? — I should say decidedly not ; the great mass of the ryots pay from year 
to year the same sum. 

4710. It appears from the same evidence there has been a fuller experi- 
ment of the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, inasmuch as there has been no 
interruption to that system in those districts since it was originally made by 
Sir 'fhomas Munro ; is that the fact? — The survey of Coimbatoor was not 
made by Sir Thomas Munro in the first instance, but by Colonel M*Leod, 
and it was interrupted by the village lease system j that obtained from 1809 
to 1812, and again from 1813 till towards the end of 1815 ; the ryotwar set- 
tlement has been continued from 1815 till I quitted in 1829, ancl continues 
in force at this moment. 

4711. The abatement made by Sir Thomas Munro, the Committee under- 
stand you to say, was from forty-five to somewhere about thirty-three and 
twenty-five per cent. ? — Yes, of the gross produce. It was intended that in 
1)0 instance the amount of the assessment should exceed what was consi- 
dered one-third of the gross produce of the lands, and in some instances 
only twenty-five per cent. 

4712. Did you ever receive peremptory orders from home, through the 
Madras government, to take care that no’more than the rent of the land was 
taken ? — I have no recollection of having received any such particular 
orders, but I considered myself completely restricted from increasing in the 
smallest degree the fixed assessment upon the lands. 

4713. In the Ceded Districts did the same interruption in the ryotwar sys- 
tem take place ? — I have already stated that it was interrupted in 1809, and 
not re-established till 1823. 


4714. Waa 
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4714. Was it over the whole of the Madras presidency, where the perma- 
nent system was not in efiect ? — Except in the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara. 

4715. Do you conceive, in those districts in which the ryotwar system has 
been fairly tried, an improvement has taken place in the circumstances of the 
people ? — It is not matter of opinion, but ot record, that such an improve- 
ment has taken place. 

4716. To your own knowledge can you state an instance of a person 
under the ryotwar system making an addition to his property ? — Yes ; two 
or three instances that I adduce are strongly in point upon that subject ; 
instances can be found of such improvement in every village in the province. 
The aggregate improvement is shown in the statement 1 have given in ; it is 
the only system where the whole fruits of the ryot’s industry go directly to 
himself, and in which the government do not participate. 

4717. Always supposing the assessment is moderate ? — Yes. 

4718. By the paper given in it appears that the quantity of cultivated 
land has gradually increased ? — Yes, every year. 

4719. Must not that have been effected by the capital of the ryot ? — No 
doubt ; there is an increased population and increased capital, and in one of 
the columns it will be seen that there is a gradual increase of what is called 
garden land. 

4720. It has been stated by Mr. Mill, that there is not anything on the 
records of the Company that indicates this increasing prosperity, beyond the 
fact of the facility of collecting the revenue ; are not the facts you have 
given in to the Committee upon this paper necessarily within the cognizance 
of the Court of Directors ? — fhat statement is drawn up from official records, 
which are submitted to the government of Madras every year, and which 
contain information of the most minute particulars as to the condition of the 
property, the improvement of the lands, the increase of stock and capital, 
and everything connected with the country j it is the most complete statis- 
tical record that can be made. 

4721. On the subject of the reductions made to those ryots with whom 
those settlements have been naade, in bad seasons, is not it a matter that is 
open to much fraud and corruption ? — To less fraud and corruption under 
the ryotwar system than under any other mode of settlement, inasmuch as 
each field bears its separate assessment ; and the collector being in constant 
communication with the ryots, is more likely to understand their circum- 
stances, than under the zemindary settlement or the village-lease system, 
where he knows nothing about them. 

4722. What check is there upon the representations of the native servants 
with a view to such reduction ? — There is that check which one native gives 
to another ; a proposal for a reduction of the assessment must be made 
through the head of the village, who is a person residing in the village with 
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the ryot who makes the application for the reduction, and that person must 
be acquainted with his circumstances, so as to know whether he is able to 
pay it or not. He makes his representation to the tehsildar, who is the district 
collector ; and if he has any reason to suspect a fraud is intended, he 
deputes a person to survey it and inquire into the circumstances, to ascer- 
tain whether he has reaped a fair crop or half a crop. 

47^3. Whom does he depute upon such an occasion ? — One of his assistants. 
There is exactly the same check there upon a fraudulent application that any 
landlord has in this country when a farmer comes and asks him to abate his 
rent; the landlord must trust to the representation of his tenants; if he 
distrusts them he must depute somebody to make more minute investigation. 

47^4. In the event of a ryot, with whom a settlement has been made, not 
being able to pay his kist, what is the consequence? — If he is unable to pay 
it, a remission is made ; and if he fails altogether he abandons his land, and 
falls into the class of labourers. 

4725. What is done with the lands? — They are left till somebody chooses 
to take them at tlie fixed assessment. 

47^6. Is the village under this system made in any case responsible for an 
individual ryot? — No, and I think it a very great pity they are not so in some 
cases. That was Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation, but it was not car- 
ried into effect. It was the universal practice under the native government, 
and is the practice under all other systems ; it is the only real check upon 
fraud; where other individuals are made responsible for the defalcation, they 
will take care no fraudulent applications are made for remission. 

47^7* In tase of an industrious ryot being able to accumulate property, 
has he any way of disposing of it ? — It is either appropriated to the improve- 
ment of the land, or dissipated in weddings and feasts among the family, or 
employed in trade. 

47^8. Do you not think if banks were established it would tend to encou- 
rage industry ? — Yes, I made the suggestion myself; I thought it would tend 
very much to do so. 

47^^9. The irrigation of the land is always conducted by the capital of 
government? — Yes, in almost all instances, but Coimbatoor forms an excep- 
tion ; the wells are there made by the ryot’s own capital ; the large works, 
dams, and tanks, are effected by money from the public treasury, but the 
great source of irrigation is the wells executed by the ryots themselves. 

4730. Are there any meerassadar rights in Coimbatoor? — Every ryot is a 
meerassadar ; he is the owner of the land. 

4731. You consider them hereditary proprietors? — Yes. 

4732. Is salt and opium a monopoly in Coimbatoor? — There is opium, but 
it is not monopolized ; salt is a monopoly. 

4733. Where is the opium produced? — The Nilgherry mountains. 

4734. Is 
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4>7d4. Is not the tobacco monopolized ?— The tobacco, the produce of 
Coimbatoor, is monopolized for the consumption of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Malabar. 

4735. When you stated the crops were not valued, is it not one principle 
in the valuation, to value the land according to the crops it is able to produce, 
such as indigo, sugar, or beetle vines? — When land is orh/inalhf surveyed, 
every thing that can affect the value of the land is taken into consideration ; 
what crops it can bear, and so on ; when the assessment has been once fixed, 
no further valuation is made of the crops with a view to re-assessment. In 
this country, in other parts of Europe, and in America, most minute surveys 
are constantly carried on for the purpose of ascertaining the value of land. 

4736. Was not there a considerable defalcation in the province of Coim- 
batoor on the part of a collector ? — When I took possession of it, there was 
a defalcation on the part of one of the native servants. 

4737. Of the name of Cassce Chitty ? — Yes; the great source of pecula- 
tion was in the tobacco monopoly, and the money advanced for the repair of 
the tanks, &c. 

4738. What do you consider to be the diflerence between the systems of 
land revenue obtaining in Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor? — There is this 
great distinction between Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor: the system of 
Coimbatoor is founded upon a survey made in our own time in Canara and 
Malabar, a survey was made in very ancient times ; no systematic resurvey 
has been made by us. 

4739. The alterations that have been made with respect to the collection 
of the revenue ought, according to law, to be founded upon actual regula- 
tions of the government, ought they not? — It is not, I believe, imperative 
upon the government to pass a regulation ; the revenue is now collected as 
it always has been. 

4740. Is it not required by the Act of Parliament that there should be no 
alteration in that respect, without a regulation passed by the government ? — 
There is no alteration that I know of in the collection of the revenue. 

4741. The simple fact of granting the puttah is a very material change? 
— ^That was the usual practice under the native government; it is the usage 
of the country. 

4742. Is it considered that the increased value afforded to land by irriga- 
tion, or other modes of farming, would form a fair subject of assessment ? — 
The lands are so assessed ; the most distinct answer I can give to that ques- 
tion is, that the land is divided into two great classes ; lands artificially 
irrigated, and those lands that depend for their produce upon the falling 
rains. Lands artificially irrigated bear five or six limes a higher assessment 
than lands not irrigated. 

4743. In point of fact, is the land so improved assessed higher, as to its 
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gross produce, than the other lands ? — It is absolutely higher ^ the increase 
of assessment upon such lands is very great, but the tax, compared with the 
value of the produce, is lighter. 

4744. Do you think that the difference would be equal to the interest upon 
the capital so employed in the improvement of the land ? — The difierence of 
the assessment between the lands irrigated, and the lands not irrigated, is 
such as to make it an object for the ryot to employ his capital in improving 
the lands ; the assessment is now so adjusted, as to make it the absolute ad- 
vantage of the ryot to convert the lands that depend for their produce upon 
the falling rains, into irrigated lands, inasmuch as the tax is lighter upon that 
land than the land that depends for its produce upon the falling rains, and he 
is constantly in the habit of doing it. 

4745. If an individual proprietor makes an improvement with regard to 
irrigation, sinking a well, or any other mode, how does the government treat 
him under those circumstances? — In Coimbatoor they give him five full years, 
for the reimbursement of the capital employed, before the land passes from 
that class of lands depending upon the rains into that class of lands artificially 
irrigated. 

4746. By the return you have given in, the quantity of live stock in the 
country does not appear to have increased in the same ratio with the popula- 
tion or the number of villages ; can you account for that?— -Very likely from 
frequent murrains among the cattle \ there were two or three years when 
there was a severe murrain, and it is not so easy to take an accurate account 
of cattle as of men. 

4747. You said, in all instances the head of the village, in the first place, 
collected the revenue; how is he appointed? — From time immemorial, it is 
his hereditary office so long as he conducts himself well ; it has been so from 
the most remote times. 

4748. Does he receive any salary from the government? — He has service 
lands. 

4749. Which he has always held? — Yes; he and his predecessors. 

4750. What power has the collector over him ? — He can dismiss him if he 
behaves ill ; there is a regulation for his punishment, as well as that of any 
other officer who abuses his trust; the collector has power over him and all 
his establishment. 

4751. Though hereditary he is liable to removal? — Yes, if he misconducts 
himself. 

What check is there upon the collector? — A very imperfect check 
indeed ; it is a partial check by the Board of Revenue, and partial check by 
the government. 

4753. Is not the collector bound to report to the Board of Revenue any 
instance of the kind you are now mentioning, the dismissal of any village 

officer ? — 
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officer? — Yes ; he is obliged to send in periodical returns of the dismissal of 
servants upon his establishment. 

4754. Under whose control is the village accountant? — Under the col- 
lector’s. 

What are the particular duties of the village accountant ? — He has 
the custody of one copy of the village records, in which is included all the 
lands of tne village, and the names of the different proprietors. 

4*7«56. Is he appointed by the tehsildar ? —His office is hereditary. 

47^7* Is he paid by land ? — Yes. 

475s. Upon what principle does a money commutation take place? — It 
was originally made with rererence to every circumstance that can affect the 
value of land : upon the rice lands, where the government received a share 
of the crop in kind equal to from 40 to 60 percent., the tax was commuted 
for a money rent, upon the average selling prices of a certain number of 
years. 

4759. That does not alter now ? — No ; it is fixed. 

4760. Are you at all aware of the mode of raising the revenue in Tanjore? 
— The revenue was raised in Tanjore for some time by dividing the crop 
with the government ; for a short time there were triennial leases anti quarien- 
nial leases and quinquennial leases, and now the ryotwar system is about to be 
introduced, fixing the assessment upon each particular piece of land. 

4761. Do you remember having made a report to the board of revenue^ 
stating that the people of Coimbatoor have just cause of complaint against 
the government for their interference in their cultivation and disposal of 
tobacco, after having permanently fixed the land assessment, and that you 
observed, that “ to make free markets, free prices, and unrestricted cultiva- 
tion, the data for assessing land, and then to shut the markets, regulate iJie 
prices, and restrict the cultivation, was surely to trench upon private rights, 
and to violate public faith — Yes, I have a perfect recollection of having 
made that report. 

4762. Does that system still exist ? — Yes, it does. 

4763. Did you report the consequences of that system ? — I did. 

4764. Did you further report that the burning and plunder of villages, 
where the ryots refused to sell their tobacco to smugglers, was not an unfre- 
quent attendant upon smuggling, and that Mr. Commissioner Cijicine liad 
noticed that the present system augments the duties of the collcctoi s, magis- 
trates, and courts of justice, inasmuch as it raises a host of smugglers, and 
consequently an increase of crime and frauds without end amongst the native 
servants; were those the consequences that you reported ? — Yes. 

4765. That system still continues? — Yes; and a more important conse- 
quence was, that under the operation of this system, the consumption of 
tobacco at Malabar bad decreased, with an increasing population, upwards 
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of 40 per cent. ; that was stated in the report of Mr. Commissioner Graeme, 
who was sent to Malabar to report upon the state of Malabar, 

4766. You also stated, in the joint report of Sir Thomas Munro and your- 
self as commissioners, that the ryots have suffered, on account of the tobacco 
alone, a total loss in four years of four lacs and 55,000 rupees ? — We did, 

4767- Of course you have a perfect knowledge, after a residence of four- 
teen years, of the produce and capabilities of the Coimbatoor district ? — I 
have. 


4768. Will you be so good as to state them to the Committee? — I have a 
perfect recollection of them, and I have embodied them in this memoran- 
dum, which I will read. ‘‘ The area of Coimbatoor is 8,500 square miles, its 
population 850,000, its elevation above the sea 1,100 feet. Mountains rise 
from its base to an elevation of 9,000 feet ; it is capable therefore, from the 
diversity of its temperature and soil, of yielding every species of European 
as well as of tropical produce. It is intersected by rivers, from which canals 
are taken oft‘ for irrigation ; these, at a comparatively small expense, might 
be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a canal communication from one 
end ot the province to the other, and to connect the eastern and western 
coasts. The principal products of Coimbatoor are iron, cotton, saltpetre, 
tobacco, elephants* teeth, sandal-wood, opium, sheep, cattle, and grain of* 
every description. The potato grows in great perfection on the Nilgherry 
mountains, where meat and butter arc also cured. The sugar-cane is common ; 
coffee has been tried and has been found to answer remarkably well. The 
mulberry grows in some parts of the province, and might be extended to all. 
The best kinds of the tobacco are monopolized by the government. The 
cost of a candy of tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 22 rupees ; the mono- 
poly price at Polyhant in Malabar, twenty-five miles distant, is 175 rupees. 
Tobacco, from the moisture of the climate of that province, is next to a 
necessary of life ; the enormous price put on by the monopoly deprives the 
lower classes from the legal use of it. Smuggling to an immense extent has 
been the consequence of this monopoly system. It was ascertained, in 1822^ 
that the consumption of tobacco in Malabar had declined, under the mono- 
poly system, nearly 40 per cent., the population having in an interval of 
nearly twenty years very greatly increased. Tobacco being the most valu- 
able product of the land in Coimbatoor, any system that checks the con- 
sumption of the leaf checks the growth, and injures the land revenue of 
Coimbatoor ; the revenue therefore derived from the monopoly in Malabar is, 
ii} fact, raised at the expense of the land revenue in Coimbatoor, and by a 
system the most oppressive that can be imagined. The people in Malabar 
now pay abouC200 rupees for a bad article ; they used to pay but 60 rupees 
for the best description of the leaf. The land-tax in Coimbatoor, upon the 
lands which yiekl this tobacco was fixed in 1800, with reference to unre- 
stricted cultivation, to free markets and free prices: in 1812 the government 
prohibited the cultivation, ex<«pt upon government licenses, and in quantities 

and 
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and prices fixed by the government, but no alteration was made in the land- i Sept. 1881. 

tax. This was a breach of faith. A large portion of the cotton produce, , 

as well as of the saltpetre, has always been taken by the government ; some- 

times by agency, sometimes by contract, which, though nominally open, is 

in fact a close contract. The cotton, which fetciied so Iiigl> a price at the 

Company’s sales in August last, was the produce of Coiinhatoor ; as it grows 

upon the poorest soils, the produce may be carried to any extent. 

“ The great fertility of Coimbatoor, its varied produce, and its proximity 
to the Malabar coast, render it of great importance in a comincreiar point of 
view ; and its importance in this respect would be much enhanced if the 
communication with the Malabar coast be improved cither by opening canals 
or by the construction of a railway. A plan for opening a canal communi- 
cation has been sketched in the appendix to the pamphlet on the ryotwar 
system, which I drew up for the information of the authorities in this 
country ; and as iron ore is found in great abundance immediately upon the 
frontier of Malabar, there appears to be every reason to believe that a rail- 
road might be constructed without any very great expense. 'I'he commerce 
of Coimbatoor is now shackled by the imposition of an additional custom- 
duty on its entrance into Malabar. This is a crying evil. (Jold has been 
found on the Nilgherries, a blue mountain of Coimbatoor; and is collected 
of a very pure kind and in some <piantities in the district of ‘ Wynaad,’ 
which is immediately below the mountains.” 

4769. You have stated your opinion of the native character, as far as yon 
have had an opportunity of observing it, to be generally very favourable; do 
you confine that opinion to the natives of the district of Coimbatoor, or to 
the Peninsula generally, as far as your knowledge extends ?— It is a general 
opinion, as far as I have had an opportunity of observing it. 

4770. You have visited Calcutta and Bombay ? — Ye.s, I have. 

4771. Consequently you can speak from your own experience? — Yes, 
my impression was very favourable, particularly of the Parsecs of Bombay. 

4772. Would you not be disposed to place as much confidence in the 
natives of India, as you would in your own countrymen? — Yes, if equally 
well treated. 

4773. Are they not extremely anxious to be raised in the scale of sociely ? 

— I consider them to be most anxious to be raised, and to feel acutely the 
depressed state in which they are kept. 

4774. Have you not found that feeling to be general throughout India, as 
far as you have had an opportunity of observing ?— Yes, universal, as far as 
my observation has gone. 

4775. Are they not more anxious, in your opinion, upon that score, than 
even for the improvement of their w'orldly circumstances ? — Yes, I think 
that is the feeling dearest to their hearts, to be entrusted with that degree 
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of power and official emoluments they invariably enjoyed previously to our 
obtaining possession of' India. 

477^^. Have you not found, where you have placed confidence in natives, 
it has generally or always been rewarded by a faithful discharge of their 
duties? — ^^It has been very frequently so. I have had cause to complain, 
like others, whose confidence has been abused. 

4777* Are you not of opinion, that the more they are encouraged, and the 
more they are admitted into the employment of the government of the country, 
the more they will improve themselves? — I am decidedly of that opinion; 
and I should think that the best system that could be established at this 
moment, would be to entrust all the details of the revenue, and all the 
original suits in judicature, to natives, leaving the business of controF to 
Europeans ; the natives would do the details much more effectually than 
Europeans. 

4778^ Would not the situation of European servants in India be most 
completely helpless without the assistance of the natives? — Yes, entirely so. 

<l'779. that they may be said to be mainly dependant upon the natives 
for carrying on the affairs of the country ? — I consider the most efficient 
officers of the government quite helpless without the assistance of the 
natives. 

4780. Do you consider the natives of India a very sensitive race of 
people, and alive to kindness ? — Yes. 

4781. And grateful for it? — I think so, certainly. 

478^. And anxious to make suitable returns? — Yes, I think so certainly; 
I speak under qualification here, but fully as much so as any other people 
with whom I am acquainted. 

4788. Is much of the produce of Coimbatoor exported ?— A very large 
proportion. 

4784. Where is it sent to ? — The cotton principally to China ; it is taken 
by the Company. 

4785. Is any sugar exported ? — Yes, in a rough state ; what is called jug- 
gary ; it is exported by sea. 

4786. Is any cotton sent by Madras now ? — A small quantity. 

4787. In what way was the cotton sent to Madras?— It was Collected at 
Coimbatoor, and sent by land carriage, by carts, to Palamcottah, a distance 
of 180 miles ; there it was screened, then sent to the coast of Tinnevelly, a 
distance of 80 miles, making a land carriage of 200 miles ; it is then sent 
across the surf, put into boats and sent to Madras ; re-embarked at Madras, 
and again sent across the surf, and kept there until the arrival of the China 
ships ; it is then reshipped across the surf for China. 

4788k: This occasioned, of course, a great inci'ease of price? — ^Yes, and it 
has caused the abandonment of the trade. 

4789. Would 
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4789. Would it not be cheaper to ship it from the Malabar coast ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4790. How is the cotton purchased by the Company ? — It is taken by 
close contract, not an open contract. 

4791. Was the mar 4 \et open ? — Yes, entirely. 

4792. Are all the cultivators of land meerassadars ? — All the proprietors 
of land are. 

4793. What proportion do they bear to the cultivators ? — I cannot state 
that ; J will ascertain it. 

4794. Are there any liereditary occupants who are not proprietors ? — All 
tlie occupants are recognised by the government as proprietors ; they have 
free leave to sell or mortgage. 

4795. Is there any hereditary class similar to that in Bengal called the 
khood-caste ? — No, there is not ; there is nothing analogous to it. 


Jovisy die Septernbrisy 1831 , 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

4796* Have you considered the observations made on your evidence by 
Mr. Melvill, in his examination on the 80 th of August last? — I have 
had an opportunity of perusing his evidence since it was printed, and 1 
have considered it attentively, but I regret that I have had so little time 
to arrange what I have to observe in reply ; if 1 had had one-fourth of 
the time that I have waited for Mr. Melvilfs coming forward, my evidence 
might have been in a more suitable state for the Conjmittcc. 

4797 * Mr. Melvill, in answer to Question 4488 , previous to going into 
any examination of the accounts prepared by you, makes some general 
remarks on the subject of them ; have you anything to observe to the 
(Committee relative to those remarks? — Mr. Melvill quotes different Acts of 
Parliament in which the debt in India is mentioned as being a territorial 
debt; he infers from these that the question, as to the origin of the debt, 
has been long settled by competent authority, and that nil discussion on 
the subject must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former 
decisions of Parliament upon the subject of the Company’s accounts. Mr. 
Melvill must surely recollect that it is entirely owing to his own evidence 
on the 7 th June last year, (567I of 1880 ) in which he reverted to the 
transactions of the earlier periods of the Company’s mixed territorial and 
commercial character; that the subject has been taken up by me. His 

assertions 
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5 Sept. IS31. assertions on that occasion Tiave appeared so much at variance with the 

inferences which have been drawn by those equally competent at least to 

Lni}gfm, Esq. judge of the subject, I mean the Committees of Secrecy of 1783 and 
Select Committee of 1811, that the well-known expressions in the Acts 
alluded to, whatever may be the conclusion drawn from them, ought not 
to be a bar to a review of the facts on the occasion orthe pending inquiry. 

4798. Mr. Melvill, at the close of his reply to Question 4433, states his 
opinion that the commercial branch has never had full justice done to it 
in the accounts; do you conceive there is any ground for that remark ? — 
If full justice has not^ been <lone to the Company, the fault can only lie 
with themselves, with whom the preparation of the accounts entirely rest. 
In reply to the question, I must however say, that I have seen nothing 
to change the opinion expressed by me, in my reply to Question 2927, 
that a decided disposition to relieve commerce at the expense of territory 
is apparent in tlie accounts. 

4799 . Mr. Melvill, in answer to the same question, expresses an opinion 
that you put a construction upon the language of the Second and Third 
Report of 1810 and 1811 which the passages quoted by you do not admit 
of; have you anything to observe on this head ? — I remain fully persuaded, 
that whoever will attentively compare the two last pages of the Third 
Report with the quotations by me, (from 2906 and 2908), will admit 
that they will bear no other construction than that which I have put 
upon them, whether the Acts of 1812 and 1814 be in conformity with 
them or no; and the inference which Mr. Melvill draws from the balance 
of supplies, stated near the close of the Report, is vitiated by the adjust- 
ments, which are pointed out as requiring to be made in the very next 
paragraph. 

4800. Mr. Melvill has also expressed a decided opinion, that the Com- 
pany’s commerce was in a flourishing state previous to their being engaged 
in warfare ; have you any observations to make upon that ? — It does not 
appear to me to bear much upon the question. 1 do not dispute the fact, 
and believe even that for many years the departure of the Company from 
their commercial character, and their connexion with the territory, was very 
unfortunate for both interests ; but I think it may well be doubted whether, 
without that connexion, the proprietors of India stock would have enjoyed 
uninterruptedly, for near forty years, dividends higher than they ever shared 
before the acquisition. The control exercised over the Company by the 
Legislature, though its interference and claim to participation were greaUy 
complained of, probably saved them from ruin, and to its forbearance m 
later years they owe the greatest part of their present capital. 

4801. Mr. Melvill states, in answer to Question 4443, that you have 
deviatec^from his arrangement of periods, and omitted some years ; what 
was the^use of your not following exactly his arrangement? — The accounts 

from 
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from which I drew mine give the years for Bencoolen and Cliina, in con- 
junction with those for the presidencies, in the way I have stated them. 
The reasons for this I cannot explain, and have merely conformed to what 
appears to have been practised generally by the Company with regard to 
those two places. With regard to the year I78O being omitted in my 
account, both statements embrace the same length of time up to 1778-9, 
which the accounts state to be as late as they can be made up to. I take 
the surplus actually drawn from the revenues for the same years, in which 
the supplies from Europe are furnished ; Mr. MelvilTs account takes the 
net proceeds for which the investment, purchased with that surplus, sold in 
England in the year following, and the supplies from England in that pre- 
ceding. With regard to the second period, I have stated tlie source 

from which 1 framed the account, and Mr. Melvill must know that the 
extracts in this compendium only commence with the year 1781-i.? ; and as 
to the omission of the last year, Mr. Melvill, in his division, names 17[)J 
merely (not 1793-4), I therefore concluded l7{)2-3 was meant, and that his 
third period commenced at the same point as the inquiry of the Select 
Committee of 1810. 

480^?. Mr. Melvill (4444^1 states that you (at ^287d oi your evidence) 
attached a higher character of authority to the documents from which you 
had drawn your accounts than to those to which his evidence (at ,007 1 of 
1830) referred. But he says the documents referred to by him were Par- 
liamentary documents, and that they were examined and sanctioned hy a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in a Report of the 1^2th March, 1783, 
in which it is stated, that, after what the Company had received from the 
revenues, and paid to Government, they were left in disburse, on account 
of the wars by which the territories were accpiired, to the amount ot 
£3, 616, 183 besides interest He further refers the Cf)n)niittee to two Acts 
of 23 Geo. Ill, wherein it is declaretl that the Company's embarrassmcMits arc 
owing to the wars and hostilities in India and Europe. Mr. Melvill then 
states, that Parliament adopted and acted upon the statements ol‘ the Com- 
mittee, at a time when the Company's accounts were subjected to a most 
rigid scrutiny by some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, and 
are more to be relied on than those you have prepared after the lapse of 
half a century, wlien the accounts which you have followed were all before 
Parliament. What observations have you to make upoil that statement of’ 
Mr. Melvill? — If I had no other grounds for the views I have sought to 
impress on the Committee than the accounts I have presented, 1 miglit l)e 
reduced to abandon them as untenable ; but as those views do not depend 
on, but only receive corroboration from the accounts j as tliey are confirnjj^d 
and borne out by the Report of a Parliamentary Committee, tlie Committee 
of Secresy, sitting at the same time with that Committee which Mr. Melvill 
refers to; and as Mr. Melvill himself describes the persons composing that 
Committee, to which I am in a great degree indebted for my opinions, as 
composed of some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, I see no 

reason 
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reason to give them up. I must request the Committee to permit 
me to contrast the two Committees, and the objects for which they 
were appointed. In consequence of the embarrassments of the Com- 
pany, the Committee of Secresy was appointed in I78S, to inquire into 
the whole of the Company's affairs, and into the causes of the diflBculties 
under which they laboured ; this Committee was to sit at the India House, 
to examine papers and persons, and to adjourn, as to time and place, at its 
discretion. Its inquiries were most minute, and its Reports included every 
branch of East India affairs. Its Ninth Report more particularly embraced 
the subject in question, and the views it holds out of the origin of much of 
the early debt are conformable with those which I stated in ^2889> but 
expressed in much stronger language than would be proper for me to use 
before the Committee. I might fill many pages of your Minutes with 
extracts from these Reports, in confirmation of my assertion, and 1 hope to 
be permitted to quote a few passages in corroboration of it. But the Com- 
mittee of Secresy, notwithstanding the opinions to which I have alluded, 
was not opposed, I believe, to the Government interposing to relieve the 
distress of the Company at this juncture, yet its Reports would have afforded 
but an awkward ground-work for the relief which it was intended to give ; 
and the petition of the Company, presented on the 5th March, must, I 
suppose, have been intended to lay the foundation for those Acts, which 
were eventually passed for the purpose, and to which Mr, Melvill has alluded. 
The petition presented on the 5th March, ^23 Geo, III., was referred to an open 
Committee, which reported on that day week that the allegations of the 
petition had been proved by the officers of the House, and on the 2d July, 
1793, Resolutions were adopted, recommending certain measures of relief, 
which the Acts of 23Geo. III., c.S6 and 83, enacted. As the foundation for 
these Acts, I admit that the petition. Report and Resolutions above described 
were most appropriate steps; but when the object is to inquire, after a half 
century has gone by, into the effects of the transactions of those times on 
the present relative situations of the two branches of the Company’s affairs, 
I submit they must be very unsatisfactory, especially when the deliberate 
opinions of the Committee of Secrecy, formed after such an investigation as 
has been described, might have been resorted to by Mr. Melvill, if they 
would have suited his purpose. If I may be permitted, I should wish to 
quote a few extracts from that Ninth Report, in confirmation of those obser- 
vations. In the Ninth Report of the Committee of Secresy, made on the 
25th of June 1793, it is said, ** A new way of supplying the market of 
Europe, by means of the British power and influence, was invented ; a 
snecies of trade, if such it may be called, by which it was absolutely impos- 
sime that India should not be radically and irretrievably ruined, although 
our possessions there were to be ordered and governed upon principles dia- 
metrically opposite to those which now prevail in the system and practice of 
the Biittth Company’s administration,” Again, it is said, But with all, 
these endeavours of the Presidency, the investment sunk in 1769i and they 

were 
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were even obliged to pay for a part of the goods to private merchants in the 
Company*8 bonds, bearing interest. It is plain that this course of business 
coula not hold.” Then it is said, “ Notwithstanding the famine in 1770, 
which visited Bengal in a manner dreadful beyond all example, the invest- 
ment, by a variety of successful expedients, many of them of a most dan- 
gerous nature and tendency, was forcibly kept up, and even in that forced 
and unnatural state, it gathered strength almost every year. The debts 
contracted in the infancy of the system were gradually reduced, and the 
advances to contractors and manufacturers were regularly made, so that the 
goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial revenues, from the sale of 
Kuropean goods, and from the produce of the monopolies, tor the four years 
which ended with I 78 O (wlien the investment tfom the surplus revenues 
finally closed), wt^re never less that) £1,000,000 sterling, and commonly 
nearer £l,2(X), 000. This 11,000,000 is the lowest value of the goods sent 
to Kurope, for which no satisfaction is made.” To this there is the follow- 
ing note : “ A sale, to the amount of’ about 1100,000 annually, of the export 
from Cireat Britain, ouglit to have been deducted from this £1, (XX), 000.” 
It is subsequently said, “ Your (%)mmittce find th.it theie has also been at 
Madras an investment on the Company’s account, taking one year with 
anothei'i very nearly on the same |)iinciples, and with the same effects, as 
that from Bengal.” ^J'hc whole of the following section on the internal 
trade of Bengal is very im})ortant, but 1 wish to (pioto only one of the last 
paragraphs of it : “ Your Committee are of opinion, that the Company has 

now ai rived at that point, when the investment fiom sin])Uis revenue, or 
from the spoil of war, ceasing, it is become much more necessary to fix its 
commerce upon a commercial basis, and this opinion led your Committee to 
a detailed review ot all the articles of the ludian traffic upon which the 
profit and loss was steady ; and we have chosen a period of four years, during 
the continuance of the revenue investment, and j>rior to any borrowing or 
any extraordinary drawing of bills, in order to find out how far the tiade, 
under circumstances when it will he necessary to carry it on by borrowing, 
or by bills, or by exj)ortation of bullion, can be sustained in the former 
course, so as to secure the capital and to afford a reasonable dividend. And 
your Committee find, that in the first four years the investment from Bengal 
amounted to £4,17^,-^^^^ ; nj)on there was, a gain of 118(>,.J.‘J7» 

and upon 11,1)16,^48, a loss of 17O5,,'5,0() ; so that the excess of loss above 
gain upon the whole of the foregoing capital was, in the four years, no less 
than £ 519 , 229 . If the trade were confined to Bengal, and the Company 
were to trade on those terms upon a capital borrowed at eight per cent., 
Indian interest, their revenues in that province would be soon so overpowered 
with debt, that those revenues, instead of supporting the trade, would be 
totally destroyed by it. Iti on the other hand, the Comi)any traded upon 
bills, with every advantage, far from being in a condition to divide the 
smallest per-centage, their bankruptcy here would be inevitable.” 

4803. Do you think Mr. Melvill has any authority for considering tlie sums 
spent in the wars, namely, at £.5,069,684, as a debt uwin^ to the trade? — 

4 X I think 
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I think he has not; and, with the permission of the Committee, I will state 
my reasons for that opinion. It is stated in the Report of the Committee, 
on the 12th March 1783, that Government had unexpectedly made a demand 
on the Company in of £634,645, on the ground of that amount being 

yet due to make up the three-fourths of the net profits realized by the Com- 
pany. It appears from this circumstance, that though the sum of £400,000 
is named in the Act of 7 Geo. IIL, as what was to be annually paid in parti- 
cipation, this was the proportion of those net profits to which Government 
asserted their claim. In the Act of 21 Geo. III., the same proportion is again 
reserved in granting to the Company the possession of the territories and 
revenues for ten years ; and when, in 1783, the Company in their petition, 
amongst other things, beg that the term may be prolonged, they allege, as a 
•reason why the public should not object to a long term, that they can never 
require more tlian tlircc-foiirths of the profits of the territory. If, therefore, 
Mr. Melvilfs assumption that the £5,069,684 spent in the wars, is to be 
looked on as a debt due from the territory to tlie Company, and that only the 
onc-fburth remaining to them, after the three-fourths to Government were 
paid, was to be considered as the portion liquidated, it would follow that this 
territory, which is never spoken of as a conquest, hut sometimes as a cession 
and sometimes as a grant, was to be virtnally charged, immediately on its 
acquisition, with a debt of twenty millions, liable, according to Mr. MelvilJ, 
to interest on one-fourth of what remained unpaid, a proposition so mon- 
strous, that, even were it sanctioned by an Act of Parliament, every feeling 
of justice would revolt at the idea. But it has never received such a sanc- 
tion ; and the flict is, that in no one of the many petitions the Company have 
preferred to Parliament for assistance and forbearance in their difficulties, 
and in which petitions their various grievances and merits are detailed, in 
no one of the vVets of Parliament which have been passed to relieve them 
and regulate their afiairs, nor even in tiieir petition of the 5th Marcli 1783, 
nor in the Report thereon of the 12th March 1783, quoted by Mr. Melvill, 
ill 4444, has this outlay been spoken of in terms which indicated that it had 
ever entered into the imagination of any one to consider it as a debt due from 
the territory of India, till, on the 761 June 1830, Mr. Melvill chose to repre- 
sent it in tliat light. 

4804. What ch) you mean by twenty millions ? —Tlie amount which they 
liave spent is five millions, but the (iovernment claim to have three-fourths 
of the net revenues; therefore, whenever they took any money from the 
net revenues, the Government claim to have three-fourths of it, and con- 
sequently twenty millions must be paid before the Company got their five 
millions. 

4805. You mean that whenever revenue became surplus, the Government 
would have claimed their proportion of it, and that if the Company had 
been repaid the five millions, the Government would have received fifteen 
millions?— Yes; that is the principle upon which the thing proceeded at 
tJiat time. 

4806. Was 
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4806. .Was there at that period any public understandin/;]^ that the Govern- 
ment should have three-fourths of the surplus? — In I 767 is the first Act, 
and the terms of the Act are, that Government shall have £400,000 annually. 
Only £400,000 is mentioned ; but in I 7 SI, after the payments had been 
suspended for some time, they came upon the Company again with a claim 
of £634,645, upon the ground of that amount being yet due, to make up the 
three-fourths of the net profits realized by the Company. They had had 
£2,169,000, but the Company had realized £3,616,000, therefore there was 
still wanting to the Government £(>34,645, in order to make up their three- 
fourths, from whence 1 infer that the understanding was that it was to be 
three-fourths. Tliere was a negotiation, and finally the Government agreed 
to take £400,000 in full of the claim of £(334,645, of which £300,000 was 
paid, and £100,000 remained unpaid. In answer to Question 4446, Mr. 
Melvill states it as a mistake of mine, tliat I consider it unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government for permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial revenue, and adduces as a proof of my 
error, the provision of the Act of* 7 Geo. III., that the amount payable to 
Government should be reduced in pro|)ortion to any loss of the territory 
that might be sustained, which I think has no bearing on the questioii. It is 
obvious that if the Company should hereafter be dispossessed, either wholly 
or in part, of the country from which the net profits were to arise, in which 
Government asserted a right to participate, the share of the public therein 
ought to be diminished in proportion to the loss of revenue sustained, which 
is all that can be meant by the clause of the Act of 7 Geo. III., referred to. 
But so far from making this claim on the territory of India, the (Joinpany, in 
their petition of the 5th March 17^3, point out another party as the debtor 
for a portion of this £5,069,634, an undefined portion, it is true, but from the 
mode of expression, it might be inferred that the greater portion was 
intended. After describing the troubles in India arising out of the European 
wars, in which the expenses sustained by them out of their trading stock 
had amounted to the above sum, they proceed : “ And the petitioners beg 
leave to submit to the House, tliat iu respect of so much of this expenditure 
as related to European wars, the petitioners should have been indemnified 
by Government.'* The petition goes on, “ and as to so much as respected 
the mere Indian wars, which produced tlie cession of territories and revenue, 
the petitioners conceive it must be allowed, that if the Company, in obtain- 
ing the revenues, acted as agents of the State, they ought to be reimbursed 
their expenses as agents, and that the State ought not to avail itself of the 
benefit of the acquisition, without first making a satisfaction for the expenses.” 
This is not like a claim on the territory for the whole amount, with interest. 
The petitioners, great as they describe their distress to be, ask for no per- 
mission to draw more freely on the revenues of India, or to mortgage even 
their fourth part of the net profits of those revenues ; they beg that ®o much 
of the £ 2 , 169,398 18^. paid in participation, may be restored to them, 
as will enable them to go on with their afiairs ; or if that is not conceded, 
that the £300, OOO last paid may be given back, or at least, that they may 
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15 Sept. 1831. be released from the payment of the £100,000 still remaining due; and 
— — if no other means of relief is granted, that they may be allowed to 
T. Lfingtmy Esq. increase their bond debt ; but of a debt due from the territory to the 
trade not a thought is breathed. The surplus revenues of India ^ere 
left in the possession of the Company, subject to their paying over three- 
fourths thereof to Government; but the Acts of the 13th, 19th, 20th, 
and 2lst of Geo. IIL, which renew this grant, pointedly describe the 
thing granted, not as the gross revenues, but as the ckar prqfits qf the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues^ after d^raying the charges and expenses 
attending the same^ and beyond this no right over the Indian revenues 
ever appears to have been conferred on them. These limitations of the 
rights of the Company over the Indian revenue are not only inconsistent 
with the notion of a debt, chargeable on it at its acquisition, but they 
appear to me quite decisive as to the commercial character of the loans for 
investment, during the period in which a surplus revenue is admitted to 
have been realized. Another consideration is not to be omitted. The legis- 
lature has, from the year 1767» always asserted the rights of the crown to 
the territorial acquisitions of the Company, the possession of which has only 
been continued to them for terms of two, five, three, one, ten, and twenty 
years. It would be ridiculous to suppose that the possession granted for 
two years in 17^7> Ibe permission to take the net profits of the revenue 
for that time, on the payment of £400,000 yearly to Government, could 
entitle the Company to charge the territory with a debt of five millions ster- 
ling ; and if they had not then the right, nothing which has subsequently 
taken place could give it them. It is perhaps unnecessary to argue longer 
against so groundless a pretension ; but as it is now asserted so confidently, 
and as on the assumption that it is proved or admitted depends entirely the 
Pai^o 651-657. computation of £186,849,452 at pages 420-424,* as well as the denial of what 
appears to me to be proved, viz, that if not the whole, at least a great part 
of the debt in I78O was decidedly commercial, I would not omit to men- 
tion what I think is decisive as to the point in question. 

4807. Do you mean by surplus revenue, surplus over the whole Indian 
expenditure? — Clearly ; it is in several Acts repeatedjn the same terms ; it 
says, the clear profits of the territorial acquisitions and revenues, after defray-^ 
ing the charges and expenses attending the same. 

4808. Do you mean to say that the home charges are taken into considera- 
tion ? — I have no doubt that they are. 

4809. Having gone through that Report particularly, have you found any 
notice of the expenses taken at the India House in the settlements they 
make?-—*! have not noticed them: Mr. Melvill does notice them, and 
points out where 1 ought to have seen them. Certainly they are very 
voluminous, and I have not been able completely to look through them v 
but the home chargies are in fact included in the earlier part, Uiat is to 
say, the expense of raising and transporting troops, ana certain other 
expenses.. 


4810. You 
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4810. You are aware that Mr. Melvill» in answer to question 4489> when 
one of those quotations from the 9th Report was read to him, admitted that 
immediately after 176 ^ the demand for remittances from India was exces- 
sive; but states, that their produce was applied to pay the Government 
£400,000 a year, and the remainder to reimburse, so hir as it would go, the 
debt previously owing to the trade ; and that (4477) he described all such in- 
vestments as being recpiired to defray the territorial payments in England. 
What have you to object to these statements? — Mr. Melvill assumes as a 
debt previously owing to the trade, what I think he has no authority for con- 
sidering in that light. The amount of investment stated in the quotation, 
£1,^00,000, a magnitude which it is said to have reached in both the last 
years of Mr. Melvill's first period, is expressly stated to have been in part 
effected by loan ; now, as the territorial payments in England, by Mr. Mel- 
vill’s own statement, are charged in the account which shows the realization 
of a surplus revenue in that period, his answer to 4477 cannot apply to this 
loan, which must, I think, be admitted to be commercial. 

4811. You contest the right of the Company to consider the sums spent in 
war previous to 1765 a debt due from territory to trade; are you of opinion 
that the Company have been in any other way compensated for the money 
they disbursed in those wars? — I am of opinion that if the C ompany were 
not rather unreasonable, they would consider the money spent in those wars 
well laid out, and that those sums have brought them greater returns than 
any they ever laid out in a mere mercantile speculation. The immediate re- 
lief to the Company from the whole of the expenses of their establishments 
at the several presidencies and settlements is not denied by Mr. Melvill, and 
the prime-cost invoices of the investments and cargoes to Europe from India 
has already been mentioned as a proof that the whole of the commercial es- 
tablishments at the presidencies and at the factories were defrayed out of the 
revenues. The increase of their power freed them from all dangerous inter- 
ference of their former rivals in the Indian commerce ; their trade was more 
secure, its field more extended ; it was relieved from the payment of duties, 
which all their competitors had to pay. Mr. Melvill states this last item to 
have amounted to £47,000 annually since 1814, from which period their com- 
merce has been again charged with them ; but from 1765 to 1814 they had 
this advantage over all competitors, when the duties were considerably 
higher, and their own commerce much more important than it has been of 
late years. Here is a Statement of what the duties Mrere in 18 IS and after 
1814, which will shew that they were very considerably higher tlian in the latest 
period, during which the duties annually amounted to about £47,000, so that 
this advantage alone, if computed with interest by Mr. Melvill, would ma- 
terially reduce the amount of his Statement at p. 420.* Mr. Melvill states 
(4481) that this exemption from duties was a grant from the Mogul ; it has 
been obtained, therefore, by the same means as the grant of the Dewannee, 
and is quite an appropriate set-off to the expenses of the war. 


15 Sepu 1831. 
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TTie rates of duties varied previous to 1814, aiul a correct statement of them could not be given for the whole period, from 1765 to 1S14, except by a speci.d 

Return from the India- House, 
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The great increase of valuable patronage which increase of territory gene- 
rally brings with it, is also an advantage not to be despised, still less the Tong- 
continued enjoyment of a higher rate of dividend than they ever shared 
before 1765. I consider these advantages as ample compensation for all their 
outlay, though I believe they are not the whole of what might be enumerated. 
I think also it may well be doubted, whether the whole of the £5,069,684 
should be considered as expense of war. Commerce, in turbulent times, is 
carried on at a mucli greater risk and expense than in seasons of peace, but 
also with much greater profits to counterbalance the risk and expense. The 
Company’s commerce, during these wars, must have been in this predica- 
ment, and the imports invoiced, as in the second Account, at p. 251,* will 
have sold much more advantageously than in a time of peace, whilst the in- 
creased expenses in India are all thrown on the war account, and the com- 
merce charged only as during the peaceable period from I 7 SO to 1745. 

1812. Would not the dividends of the Company have been much greater 
before 1765, if the expenditure for the territory had not taken place? — I can- 
not, of course, give any positive answer upon that subject. The dividends were 
reduced, 1 believe, in 1755. From that time up to 1765 they were at six per 
cent., therefore, for ten or eleven years before the acquisition of the Dewan- 
nee they had been at six percent, j tliey were afterwards raised to ten, if not 
twelve per cent. I have made an extract, from which it appears that the 
additional dividends which they received during that period, above what the 
rate of the dividends had been for the ten years previous to the acquisition of 
the Dewannee, amounted to about a million ; that is, that the proprietors, 
dialing the fifteen years after the acquisition of the Dewannee, received near 
a million more of dividends than they would have received, if the dividends 
had continued at the rate they were at for the ten years previous. 

4813. Have you made any calculation if that five millions and odd had 
been divided amongst the proprietors in dividends, instead of having been 
ei^pended for territory, what the dividends would have been ? — Certainly not. 

4«814. In answer to Questions 444:5 and 4446, Mr. Melvill states the dif- 
ference between your and his statements of the account from I765 to I78O 
to be £ 4 , 662,295 ; do you admit that to be a correct statement of the dif- 
ference between you? — The difference, as a matter of account, between us 
is that between £6,1 15,979 and £3,622,969, or £2,493,010, arising in part 
from two errors, one of which, the home charges, by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the several Reports and Appendixes, might have been 
avoideil ; but I hail had few opportunities of consulting these till after I had 
given my evidence, as will appear from my not having seen the territorial 
receipt in England for the expedition to the Manillas ; and the account at 
page 252,* winch Mr. Melvill says ought to have led me to these charges, I 
had only had a transient inspection of in the Journal-office, till I saw it 
printed in my evidence. The amount stated by Mr. Melvill may be correct, 
or at least near tlie mark ; for I can discover no accounts, except from 1763 

to 
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15 Sept. 1881. to 177^> and I presume it is by an average from these that Mr. Melvill takes 
~ — the amount. In this amount, however, I must admit my estimate to be 

Lrmgton^ Esq. over-rated ; as to the other error, if it is one, for Mr. Melvill does not appear 
to be very certain of his facts, it is one into which I could not help falling, 
and even after Mr. Melvill^s explanation, I must say it is scarce conceivable 
that losses or gains, by batta or exchange, when occurring in territorial pay- 
ments and receipts, should be passed into accounts containing commercial 
gains and losses, and the nominal amounts only be entered in the territorial 
receipts and disbursements. These losses and gains by exchange, owing to 
the state of the coinage, must have equally occurred in the commercial trans- 
actions, and such losses and gains, when classed with gains and losses at 
factories on Indian goods^ 8^c. as is the case in these accounts 1‘rom IjGd-G to 
1778-9> would be in their proper place. If some part, however, of this head 
of loss be territorial, there is no ground stated by Mr. Melvill for considering 
it as entirely such, nor any reason shown why 1 should give commerce credit 
for the gains on European goods, and neglect the losses on India goods, and 
at the factories. Both these errors, even if the latter be taken to the full 
extent claimed by Mr. Melvill, will not bring the accounts to correspond, 
nor will the difference be made to disappear by assimilating the Bencoolen 
and China years with those at tlte presidencies ; or by taking the previous 
year for the supplies from England, as is done in Mr. Melvill's account: a 
greater amount will still appear to have been drawn from the revenues than 
the committee of proprietors admit to have been realized in England. Per- 
haps as there was always, according to the Ninth Report, a loss on the trans- 
mission of the investment, the difference may be owing to that cause. In 
reply to Question 2925, I said I was far from supposing there might be no 
errors or oversights in my statements, and it would be presumptuous in me 
to expect that none would be found ; neither of these, though they may prove 
me to have over-rated the amount drawn from the territory during this period, 
affect tiie principle for which I contend. .Surplus revenue, to a considerable 
extent, has been drawn from the territory, and though, from the claim of 
Government to three-fourths of it, the commerce may not have been 
aided to the full amount, the territory has undoubtedly been so burthened. 
If, as I conceive, the opinion that the £5,069, is a debt on the territory 
be altogether untenable, the question of aid fiom one branch to the other 
can only date from the commencement of the connection. I do not, there- 
fore, admit the difference of £2,169,398 between Mr. Melvill and me to be 
an error on my part, as I only stated the amount drawn from the revenue, 
not what was netted by the Company. 

4815. In answer to Question 4448, Mr. Melvill states that since 1765 the 
commerce has been charged only with expenses strictly commercial. He 
admits that from the transfer of political charges the commerce was relieved, 
but that on the other hand the territory has paid nothing to commerce for 
the use of the sums previously expended in the acquisition of the territory. 
What have you to remark oq^these points, and on the computation of interest 

at 
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at p. 41^0*, from 17^1-^ to 1813-14, and from that time to May 1831 ?— Sept 1831. 

From the exports from India being stated in the accounts to be invoiced at ^ r 

prime cost, while those from England are stated to be invoiced with 10 per 

cent. laid on, I think that commerce cannot have been debited in India with 

any charges whatever, political or commercial, from 17(>'5 to 1778-9> whilst 

a portion of the English expense, in the charge of 10 per cent., has been 

borne by the territory; and as to the second point, it is difficult to suppose 

Mr. Melvill can be serious, when he talks of the territory paying nothing 

for the use of monies expended in wars, the result of which might as probably 

have been their expulsion from the province of Bengal, as the grant of the 

Dewannee. In this calcidation, too, it may be observed Mr. Melvill debits 

commerce with the annual cliarge of the establishment up to the present 

time on the scale at which it is staled to have been between 1730 and 1745, 

a scale which the expenses have probably always exceeded since 17^55, and 

which is only a small proportion of their present amount; but what the 

present scale is cannot be stated, as the return of the Bengal commercial 

establishment has not been furnished. 

4816. Mr. Melvill, in answer to Questions 4451 to 4157, says that when 
you would throw the debt at the period of the territorial acquisition on the 
trader, you should have given credit for the territorial assets at that time; 
and that, though you may not have found any clue to their amount, you 
ought to have inferred, from this /‘eature in the accounts investigated by the 
Select Committee in 1811, that there was a deficiency to be s’ui)plied as 
respects the assets of I765. Do you admit the justice of Mr. MelvilPs 
remark, and do you allow this to have been an oversight on your part? — 

Mr. Melvill states these assets to have consisted of cash and bills, stores and 
various territorial assets. Of cash and bills I take it for granted the Com- 
pany received little along with the territory; and if they had, 1 should not 
consider it a fair set-off to a debt that was ol’a commercial character. A cash 
fund no doubt must have existed to go on with the concerns of the Company 
if they had been merely of a commercial character, and still more when the/ 
were engaged in warlike enterprises ; but as in the year of the acquisition a 
loan of £157,148 was contracted, I think it probable that this money was 
borrowed for the very purpose of carrying on the government, and that the 
funds previously on hand may have been applied to commercial purposes. 

Of the stores on hand, 1 should also think it probable that they, along with 
the importation of the year, would be carried to account as commercial 
supply ; for, on the authority of the Ninth Report, the principal part of the 
exports consisted, at this time, and up to 1782, of marine and military stores; 
as for the fortifications, as tlie greatest part of the expense of them had been 
incurred during the wars in question, 1 suppose that expense to be included 
in the £5,069,684. With regard to the territorial assets generally, from that 
period to.the present time, they have gone on increasing with the increasing 
possessions in India, but they have been entirely accumulated from territorial 
funds, and in the earliest period much against the wish of the Directors, who 
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15 Sept. 1881. . on one occasion, remonstrated strongly with their officers in India at such an 

interference with the funds for investment, though the Indian government 

1 . Langton^ Eiq. represented it as essential to the preservation of the country, to curtail 
the investment till a more considerable fund to meet emergencies was 
secured. 

4817* In answer to Questions 4458 to 4464, Mr. Melvill contests the 
correctness of your views as to the state of the Indian’ finances, and of the 
country itself, between the years 1780 and 1793 ; what have you to remark 
upon the statements he makes on this head ? — On a re-perusal of my reply 
to ^904, and those of Mr. Melvill to 4458 and 4463, I think he does 
not fairly describe my observations, which remain, in great measure, unre- 
futed. Mr. Hastings might be too anxious to represent India as in a state of 
prosperity at the time he quitted the government; but the account of the 
"".Page 396. surplus revenue of Bengal, at p. of my evidence, shows that he was right 
in his statements on that subject. With regard to the quotation from the 
Second Report, it certainly only referred to the actual revenues of India, 
and the Indian charges, but which charges included heavy advances for 
government. Taking the general balance in 180^^, according to my view of 
the accounts, with interest included, there appears, upon the whole of the 
account, a surplus of near a million during that period. My remark, that 
India enjoyed a longer duration of peace from 1784 to 1789 than it has ever 
done since, he meets by informing the Committee that there was the con- 
tinued apprehension of war. What I said of the profound peace of Europe 
he appears to apply to India, though I had myself spoken of the hostilities 
in the early part of this period. I do not, however, profess to be deeply 
versed in Indian history; and I leave my observations, and those of Mr. Mel- 
vill, without further remark, to the better judgment of the Committee. 

4818. Why do you charge interest in this case in your statement, when in 
your former answer you do not allow the commerce to charge any interest 
against the territory? — I have never said that the commerce had not a right 
to charge interest, with the exception that 1 did not conceive it due upon 
the £5,069,000, and Mr. MelvilPs calculation, at 4464 of his evidence, 
proceeds upon the assumption of charging interest upon the sums expended 
in the wars, even before those wars had reached the province of Bengal, 
where the first acquisition was. 

4819. You said that you did not think interest should be charged for the 
money that commerce had advanced upon the acquisition of territory, and 
now you charge commerce with interest for the money that the territory 
advanced? — I suppose that interest should be charged for the money that' 
tlie territory advanced to commerce, but in the former case the money 
expended in the wars was not money advanced to the territory, it was 
money expended in war, which might have produced no favourable result. 
In the one case the money is advanced from the one party to the other j in 
the other case it is spent, and the other party gets no advantage from it. 

48^0. Has 
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4820. Has it not been the usual practice, upon the successful termination 
of a war in India, to exact some large tribute from the native princes, as a 
compensation in part or in whole for the expenses of the war ? — No doubt, 
frequently, both in India and in Europe. 

4821. Have you, in your inquiry into this period previously to 1765, 
attempted to distinguish between the wars which were undertaken by' the 
Company for the defence of their commercial establishments, and those 
which were undertaken with the object of obtaining territory? — Ido not 
suppose that the wars were undertaken in the first instance with the view of 
obtaining territory. In the petition that has been referred to, of the 5tli of 
March, the whole transaction is related. The war is stated to have begun 
by sending out frigates to attack the French commerce. I conceive that if 
the Company had engaged in wars for the acquisition of territory, they 
would have been very reprehensible indeed. 

4822. In answer to Question 4405, Mr. Mclvill states that he believes 
there are no documents before Parliament which would enable the Com- 
mittee to form a correct estimate with reference to the real state of the 
finances of India during the second period, but that the account lately pro- 
duced shows the transactions between the territory and the trade for the 
whole period ; and at 44C9 he enumerates several errors or omissions in the 
account you have drawn out. With reference to the second period, will you 
state to the Committee in how far you admit your statement to be defective, 
and if you have any remarks to offer on that presented by Mr. Melvill, will 
you state them to the Committee ? — I must again request the Committee to 
refer to the description I gave of the materials from which my account was 
drawn. The Indian revenues and charges alone were before me, and, as far 
as regarded the home charges, I could take no other course but to estimate 
them by the nearest years of the following period, which, up to 1796, varied 
little in amount. With the increasing territories all the charges increased 
rapidly, and I think it was natural to suppose that their amount, after the 
accessions of territory at the peace with Tippoo, at which period I took my 
estimate, would be greater than previous to the war with him. Mr. Melvill 
says the amount taken by me (that for 1796) was an unusually small year of 
expenditure ; on reference to Appendix 40 to the Third Report, it will be 
seen that it was greater by £7,993 than the following year. Mr. Melvill 
institutes comparison of some of these charges in his estimate with those for 
the same objects, contained in the sum assumed by me for an annual ave- 
rage j of these I could know nothing when I gave my evidence ; but I will 
now also offer one comparison of the whole English territorial charge in his 
estimate for this whole period, with those from 1793-4 to 1809-10, which 
latter, from every consideration of enlarged territory and general character 
of the period, might have been expected to be much the more expensive: 
the average of the thirteen years, up to 1793, is £313,122 per annum, that 
of seventeen years, 1793 to 1809-10, is only £291f998, omitting the pay of 
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military officers on furlough and retirement, a charge which did not exist in 
the earlier* period. The excess of these charges at the earlier period is 
scJ^rcely to be imagined. Mr. Melvill says I have made no allowance for 
increase of territorial assets ; I admit it. The amount of these assets at the 
earlier period is no where to be found ; but comparing the amount .of cash 
and bills in 1792-3 with what I should suppose it to have been in 1780, I 
think the increase must have been very trifling. The amount in 1780 may 
be estimated, vaguely I admit, from a comparison of the total receipts and 
disbursements in the account at p. 256* of my evidence. Mr. Melvill says I 
make no allowance for sums written off and adjustments. I do not know 
what adjustments may be meant ; and as for the sums written off, though I 
have introduced them into my account of the third period, it is with a 
strong impression that they have no right to stand there ; which opinion, I 
think, the Select Committee of 1811 entertained, when they placed this item 
amongst the doubtful ones, and passed it over in the Report in silence. 
With regard to the increase of debt, I must admit an error, and the only one 
in which I can accuse myself of negligence : the increase of debt atp. 258*, 
I have inadvertently stated to be between I78O and 1792, which should have 
been between I78O and 1785, when the debt was at the highest during this 
period ; and I have, in consequence, overlooked a decrease between 1785 
and 1792, of £400,000, which would reduce my estimated surplus by that 
amount; and by taking the year 1792-3 into this period, in which year, by 
my third account, the balance w^as in favour of commerce, it will be further 
reduced by about £420,000, the balance against commerce in the later 
period being correspondently increased, independent of the interest. As to 
there having been omissions in the charges, as I had not seen the accounts 
referred to, I can say nothing about them ; nor could the circumstance, if I 
had met with any notice of it, have served further than to show me, that 
nothing conclusive could be gathered from the accounts. With regard to 
the estimate alluded to by Mr. Melvill, I can say little about it. It is 
founded on a balance of supplies between England and' India, commercial 
and territorial, which I consider must be very inconclusive as to the real 
state of account. The Indian revenues and disbuisements do not come 
under consideration at all in this account ; the money by loan, and the 
interest of debt paid, are equally unnoticed. The extraordinary amount of 
the territorial charges paid in England I have already alluded to ; and this 
feature will not fail to strike those who, taking the Appendix 46 to the 
Third Report before them, compare the amounts in the earlier and later 
halves of the period of seventeen years for which it includes those charges ; 
the same comparison of the stores exported to the presidencies and settle- 
ments in Appendix 35 to the Fourth Report of 1812, will confirm my 
remark as to the increase of these charges in the later years, when our pos- 
sessions in India were m^e extended. The sums paid in participation are 
again in this account as an aid afforded to, or a debt charged on the 

territory. I will not r^my cibjections toisudi a charge on my own opinion^ 

but 
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but refer to Appendix 51 to the Fourth Report of the Select Committee of 15 Sept. 1831. 

1815, where a similar payment is ranked amongst the doubtful items. There 

is one other doubtful item, to which I would request the attention of the Esq, 

Committee. If they will refer to No. 51 of the February Papers, coL 15, 
they will observe, that from 1809-10 to 1855-53, a considerable portion of 
the political stores exported, is stated to be included in the Indian charges. 

Upon reference again to Appendix 35 to the Fourth Report of 1815, they 
will observe that the last year in that Appendix and the first in the February 
Papers are the same. If they will add the amounts sent to Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay in 1809-10, in Appendix 35, they will find the amount cor- 
respond with the gross amount for that year in col. 15 of No. 5 of the 
February Papers ; but they will see that no notice is taken in the Appen- 
dix 35 of any part of those stores being included in the Indian charges. 

Now, from the practice having been constant from 1809-10 to 1855-53, and 
from its having been actually tlie case in 1809-10, to the amount of £175,342 
I think it is most probable that the same practice has prevailed during the 
whole of the previous period, to which the Appendix 35 relates, and even 
for the period of Mr. Melvill’s estimate. This would materially afiect the 
result of that estimate, if it should be the case. As for the whole account, 
it may be all very correct, but it is one totally useless 1‘orany purpose of exa- 
mination or check ; for any such purpose it would have been as useful to have 
presented merely the final balance. 

4853. Have you any observations to make on Mr. MclvilFs remarks on 
your account for your third period ? — It is with great diffidence that I should 
at any time venture to give an opinion on the construction of an Act of Par- 
liament, where the sense was not clear, and the intention of tlie Legislature 
not apparent, especially in opposition to the opinions of others ; but I cannot 
refrain from stating, after a careful and attentive perusal of the 107th and 
111th clauses of the Act of 1793, that I think Mr. Melvill has very much 
misunderstood them. Tlie Act of 51 Geo. III. enacts, that the whole clear 
profits arising from the territorial acquisitions and revenues, after defraying 
the charges and expenses attending the same, together with all the clear 
revenues and profits of the Company, after all outgoings, and the payment of 
the dividends, shall be divided, three-fourths to the Government and one- 
fourth to the Company. Territorial and commercial clear profits were thus 
thrown together and divided, and Mr. Melvill seeios to understand that the 
appropriations, by the Act of 1793, were to be made from the same joint fund ; . 
but this Act of 1793 disjoms these profits. The 107th clause of the Act 58f 
179s appropriates the surplus arising from the territorial acquisitions and reve- 
nues in India; the 111th clause directs the application of the profits of the 
Company in Great Britain; and Mr. Melvill’s reasoning on this subiect, though 
very authoritatively expressed, appears to me quite at variance with the enact- 
ments in question. The 107th clause directs that the clear profits of the terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues, after defraying the charges and expenses of 
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15 Sept. 1831. collecting the same, shall be applied, « in the first place,” in defraying all mili- 

tary and marine expenses, European or native, fortifications, &c. ; secondly, in 

TMngtm, Esq. payment of interest of debts ; thirdly, in defraying the civil and commer- 
cial establishments at the several settlements ; and then comes, fourthly , in di- 
recting the issue of a crore of rupees annually for the provision of investment; 
to which Mr. Melvill makes the addition, “ out of which the public were to 
get £500,000 a-year,” of which the clause says nothing. As the fourth 
appropriation could not be carried into effect, it is needless to name any others. 
The 111th clause disposes of the clear surplus commercial profits thus: first, 
in the payment of dividend ; secondly, in the payment of £500,000 in dis- 
charge of India debt ; thirdly, in the payment of £500,000 into the Exche- 
quer for the use of the public, &c. It appears, I think, clear, that the appro- 
priation of the clear profits from Indian revenue is limited by the three first 
heads, as in the earlier Acts, where it is merely said, after defraying aU charges 
and expenses attending the same, and that the crore of rupees is only directed 
to be issued to the commercial Boards, in the case of the existence of a clear 
surplus profit, or in so far as such profit may be forthcoming. Mr. Melvill 
twice describes this as the first appropriation, and speaks of it as a sum which 
India was bound by law to yield to commerce. He then states, as the second 
head of appropriation, the discharge of the Indian debt ; but the Act gives 
no such precedency to the crore before the discharge of debt, except in so 
far as the 107th clause precedes the 111th, the one appropriation is directed 
from the territorial profits, the other from the commercial, and both I consider 
contingent upon the existence of such profit. Having made these observations 
on the distinction in the Act between the application of the two sources of 
profit, I turn to Mr. Melvill’s argument, who admits, that in consequence of 
the obligation to appropriate the surplus in discharge of the debt, commerce 
should pay interest in the event of that discharge of debt being prevented by 
advances to it ; yet he says, it is obvious that, under the Act, the first appro- 
priation was the crore to commerce, and infers that interest therefore ought 
not to be charged. This is the inference Mr. Melvill draws. The conclu- 
sion I have come to is, that there is no priority except what is of Mr. Mel- 
vill’s invention ; that both appropriations are contingent on the existence of 
profit ; that the Company contending that there has been no territorial surplus, 
but stating that there has been a very considerable commercial one, the obli- 
gation on them to discharge debt from the latter remains in force, whilst the 
want of effects cancels the other obligation ; but instead of this, the Com- 
pany have not redeemed debt from their commercial surplus profit, but they 
have, in the earlier part of the period,' withdrawn funds from India which 
India has been ok^ged to replace by loans on interest, for which interest, as 
far as the abstraction of funds extends, I consider commerce should be answer- 
aole to territory. 

4824'. Do not you sujqmse that when the Legislature made those enact- 
ments, ^they considcretl^at the £500,000 might proceed from the profits 
' that 




